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When I was young, I was tremendously eager for 
the kind of wisdom which they call investigation 
of nature. I thought it was a glorious thing to know 
the causes of everything, why each thing comes 
into being and why it perishes and why it exists. 


РІ., Phd. оба 
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PROLOGUE 


Plutarch and the history of science: 
the case of Quaestiones naturales 


Plutarch was a man of many talents as his life and writings show. Between 
being a political delegate and representative of his small hometown of 
Chaeronea, a philosophy tutor specialising in the teachings of Plato, and 
in his final years a priest worshipping Apollo at the oracle of Delphi, 
he was a full time intellectual and a true paragon of ancient learning, 
who found a great joy in collecting and critically transmitting many dif- 
ferent forms of knowledge that personally caught his attention (history, 
literature, philosophy, science etc.). Among many other branches of 
ancient learning — the code word here is толом4бею —, the Chaeronean 
was very interested in the natural world around him in terms mainly of 
its underlying material principles, physical processes and its providential 
ordering. If Plutarch’s so-called natural scientific writings can teach us 
one thing about his perception of physical reality, it is the fact that they are 
based on a very different outlook on the world than is generally promoted 
by scientists today. Plutarch lived in the same physical world as we do, but 
he saw it in a very different way and from a very different perspective. In 
line with his Platonic philosophy and the corresponding division between 
the sensible and intelligible realms in the cosmos, he ascribed a divine 
providence to the world, which can partly explain his interest in more 
fanciful beliefs regarding nature and natural phenomena, as this study will 
show. 

In his dual role as a homo philosophicus and a homo religiosus, Plutarch 
did not draw a clear distinction between, what people today would call, 
natural science, on the one hand, and religion and mythology, on the 
other — that is, the traditionally ill-conceived distinction between ‘reason’ 
and ‘myth’. In fact, the opposite is true, as is clear, for instance, from 
his De facie. In this work, Plutarch concludes an astrophysical dialogue 
about the substance and nature of the moon with a mythological account 
of the moon’s purpose in the universe, explaining its importance for the 
life-cycle of human souls. This dualistic approach is not at all new to 
contemporary Plutarch scholars, but the claim that the same approach is 
also subtly present in Plutarch’s discussions of more particular scientific 
topics as treated in Quaestiones naturales — a collection of 41' natural 


! This number (41) includes the additional problems from Gybertus Longolius’ 1542 
Latin translation (О.М. 32—39) and from Michael Psellus’ De omnifaria doctrina (О.М. 
40—41 = §§170 and 188 Westerink). There is some controversy about the authenticity of 
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problems modelled after the Ps.-Aristotelian Natural problems (from here 
on simply Problems) — has not yet been made, or has even been doubted. 
One of the goals of this study will be to resolve this issue, and to show 
that Plutarch’s natural problems form an integral part of his wider natural 
philosophical project, fully consistent with the method and conceptual 
framework of his other scientific writings, albeit perhaps in a less obvious 
manner. 

Plutarch discusses natural problems throughout his entire oeuvre. In 
Quaestiones convivales he cross-fertilises the natural problem format 
with the literary genre of the symposium, and in the Vitae he sporadically 
incorporates natural scientific digressions (rapexBdcetc) in his biographical 
narratives [see 2.1.3.]. Plutarch uses the problem format in its traditional 
form only in Quaestiones naturales, where he treats such problems in 
an autonomous fashion. By straddling a large variety of questions (and 
answers) related to ancient Greek zoology, botany, meteorology and their 
respective subdisciplines, the collection is firmly rooted in ancient Greek 
physical theory’, especially as conceptualised by the Peripatetics [see 
1.1.3.]. A few examples of particular — and at times very peculiar – problems 
Plutarch tries to solve are: ‘Why does seawater not provide nourishment 
to trees?’ (О.М. 1), ‘Why do the tears of boars taste sweet, while those of 
deer taste salty and ordinary?’ (Q.N. 20), ‘Why does a vine wilt if it is 
sprinkled with wine, and especially with wine made from its own grapes?’ 
(О.М. зт), ‘Why is water that is drawn from wells less nutritious than water 
that flows from a spring or falls from the sky?’ (О.М. 33), ‘Why are bees 
quicker to sting people who have just committed adultery?’ (Q.N. 36). 

Due to Plutarch’s primary focus on the natural causes of such phenom- 
ena and not a/so on their higher, divine motivation, scholars have argued 
that the place of Quaestiones naturales among Plutarch's other natural 
philosophical writings is puzzling. However, as we will see, these schol- 
ars have often neglected the deeper philosophical-religious motivations 
and mythological references that discreetly accompany the collection's 
scientific discourse [4.1.2.2.]. The few attempts that have been made to 
evaluate the work's scientific character — mainly in terms of its physical- 
aetiological approach and referential and impersonal style — were mostly 


the two chapters in Psellus’ text, which may contain the remains of two lost Quaestiones 
naturales. The least that can be said is that there is a Plutarchan core to these two chapters. 
The authenticity of Longolius’ additional chapters is beyond debate. See ad loc. in the 
commentary for further detail and literature. 

? Cf. K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857: “ ‘physische’, d.h. nach unserer heutigen Ausdruck- 
sweise zumeist physiologisch-biologisch-medizinische Fragen". Cf. also К. Flaceliére, 
J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. Ixxxii: “Оп voit qu'il ne s' agit pas là 
uniquement de “physique” proprement dite, mais aussi de biologie et de plusieurs autres 
matiéres." 
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biased by modern hindsight, at the risk of neglecting the broader scientific 
and socio-cultural context from which the text originates. In other cases 
that emphasise the collection's strange and exotic character, scholars have 
tried to cover up their interpretative misguidance by conveniently, though 
often silently, siding with that lovely profundity — or scholarly fig leaf 
rather? — that the past is a ‘foreign country’, that is, a country with nat- 
ural laws and scientific conventions of its own, impenetrable to modern 
understanding. As a result, a proper attempt to make the collection more 
comprehensible for the modern reader was left to others, and rightly so. 

Owing to a growing awareness of the particular and, in many cases, 
very different intellectual-philosophical and socio-cultural background of 
ancient scientific texts, there are several methodological tools available 
now for interpreting the scientific set-up of this type of literature in 
conjunction with its historical context. This endeavour forms one of the 
basic objectives for the study at hand. Indeed, only since relatively recently 
scholars have started to take a more positive stance towards Plutarch's 
natural science, but even so Quaestiones naturales has continued to lag 
behind. This general reappraisal can be linked with the wider scholarly 
tendency in the contemporary history of science to draw a realistic 
and detailed picture of ancient scientific literature without in any way 
idealising it. Thus, it is expected that an attempt to set the game straight 
for Quaestiones naturales will certainly be of interest both to Plutarchists 
and to historians of (ancient) science. The principal aim of this prologue, 
therefore, is to establish a broad conceptual and methodological framework 
within which we can approach Plutarch's natural problems in a suitable 
fashion, that is, in light both of contemporary Plutarch scholarship and 
of the history of (ancient) science. Historians of science will be familiar 
with many of the points raised here, but this may not be the case for 
scholars working in the field of Plutarch studies. In either case, examining 
Plutarch’s role in the history of science may offer something new to both 
types of readers. 

The prologue at hand aims to explore how the scientific value of 
Quaestiones naturales can properly be assessed and what is its place in its 
contemporary scientific context. Through outlining a status quaestionis of 
the research that has already been conducted on this text, I will try to show 
that it is only fair to study Plutarch’s scientific endeavours at face value, 
that is from an ancient rather than from a modern perspective. As such, the 
goal of this study will be of a mainly historical-antiquarian kind. It should 
be noted, though, that the principle of charity, which this assessment will 
be established on — by holding that an author’s tenets and convictions be 
valued on the basis of his own intellectual standards and that of his time —, 
should not, of course, exclude a diachronic evaluation? (see further). 


3 See J. Opsomer, 2014, p. 91: “The principle of charity, as I understand it, [...] 
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A first important terminological question will, then, be whether the 
concept of ‘ancient science’ is actually legitimate, and, if so, why 
one would want to apply it here. The overarching question is whether 
Plutarch’s scientific programme is really as ‘immature’, if not straightway 
unscientific, as it may seem to some (modern readers). This question may 
sound naive, but its apologetic significance will soon become clear. In other 
words, what grounds do we have to take the more marginal(ised) aspects 
of ancient science — including Plutarch's natural problems — seriously, and 
why would we even care to do so? In order to provide a convincing answer 
to these questions, we should first take a look at the scientific programme 
of Plutarch's philosophical hero, Plato. 


1. Plato, Plutarch and scientific infancy 


As the attentive reader may have noticed, the quotation from Plato's 
Phaedo in the epigraph to this study 1s a rather misleading excerpt from 
the original Platonic dialogue. That is, it stands somewhat bare and 
decontextualised from the original Platonic text. This is deliberate, and it 
will become clear why, once we have considered the passage in greater 
depth. 

In Phd. 95e—99d, Plato incorporates an important intermezzo, where 
Socrates 1s conversing with Cebes in an autobiographical mode about 
his own intellectual Werdegang. As a youngster (véoc), Socrates was very 
enthusiastic about natural science (тері ф0оғ0с історіш), because it seemed 
to acknowledge for the existence, coming to be and perishing of everything 
in the world by means of a suitable causal approach. Unfortunately, we 
can only guess at the real, historical extent of Socrates’ interests in natural 
scientific matters*. From this passage in the Phaedo, however, we learn 


demands that we assume, at least for the sake of a rational reconstruction of his views, that 
Plutarch advocated his views because he was convinced of their truth, and condemned 
incompatible views because he believed them to be false. (One could of course argue that 
his real reasons for believing certain views were opaque to him. Plutarch's psychological 
motives, however, are not accessible to us.)" 

^ [t remains to be seen, after all, how much truth and how much slandering there 
is precisely in Meletus’ attribution of Anaxagoras’ physical theories to Socrates at his 
trial (viz. that the sun is a stone and the moon, earth), or to what precise historical extent 
Aristophanes’ portrait of him as a mad scientist is a caricature or not. Pl., Apo. 26d (= 
Anaxag., DK59A35): tov реу Mov МӨоу фуүт\у elvat, thy 22 суту yv. Cf. also Аро. 19b 
for the accusation of Socrates’ excessive interest in the study of ‘what is beneath the 
earth and in the heavens’ (Lwxpatys 4бікет кой теріеруйетой тфу vá ve ото үйс кой оруш). 
The slandering is very clear in Aristophanes, (e.g., Nub. 174: ўсбүу yorewty колоуесауті 
Xoxpácovc). But Plutarch is also very clear on the matter in Nic. 23, 3: Хокріттс, ovdey адтф 
TOY ye TOLOUTWY тросӯкоу, Succ @т@Аето Oe фіЛософіау. Cf. also PI, Phdr. 230d: $Xoya07c 
yap ciur тӛ uèv обу ywpia кой cà дёудра o08£v и’ 20 е Siddoxery, ої д? £v TH йсте йудротоі. 
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that Socrates became interested in Anaxagoras' theory of an all-embracing 
уобс when he heard someone — perhaps Archelaus, Socrates’ supposed 
teacher — reading from Anaxagoras’ book. Socrates expected that this 
уос would arrange everything ‘in such a way as it is best for it to be’ 
(tatty dry йу В Өліста yy). Anaxagoras’ theory seemed very promising at 
first in this regard, but eventually — and quite ironically so, considering 
the kind words Socrates first had for Anaxagoras - it failed to meet 
Socrates’ initial expectations. This disappointment is due to ‘Mr. Mind’s’ 
(cf. Per. 4, 6) main focus on natural causes, a rather narrow approach 
in Socrates’ opinion. Socrates gives the following absurd example to 
disprove Anaxagoras: one could say that it is due to certain positions and 
movements of his muscles that he sits there (in prison) with his legs bent, 
but when it comes to those muscles, he could just as easily have set course 
for Megara or Boeotia to escape the impending death penalty (the allusion 
is to the Crito). Therefore, the main cause for Socrates’ stay in prison is 
his personal choice to accept the judges’ verdict and not go into exile. 
In this sense, his muscles are only the means by which he can sit or run 
away, but to call them the real cause of his action is, for Socrates, most 
absurd (427 aitia u&v тй тошто каћеїу Аюу тотоу). 

It is interesting — at least for the sake of the argument — that natural 
science and a person’s interest in natural causality is depicted in the Phaedo 
passage as a puerile practice for immature intellects. Socrates is young, 
so his interest in natural phenomena could be pardoned as a youthful sin. 
Even as a youth, however, Socrates frowned at the flaws in natural science, 
mainly because he did not see it as shedding light on the real causes (тйс 
as 92096 aitias). For Socrates, explaining natural phenomena, such as 
the working of the muscles, in a purely physical-aetiological way is a 
‘childish’ and truly ‘infantile’ procedure’. It is an oversimplified manner 
of speaking (по àv кой uakpà PaSvuta cin tod Aóyov) and shows an inability 
to make proper distinctions (tò yàp uh делодо olóv т” &tvou). People who 
equate the natural cause with the real cause are only groping in the dark 
and use the wrong word (6 67 uot þaivovtar ymo vec ої toot Фоттер ёу 
оҡдте, dMotpiw дубиалі тротур®цвуо!). 

Scholars have argued that Plato is most likely projecting his own 
philosophical Werdegang on that of Socrates in this passage. Thus, one 
may wonder why Plato himself, in spite of his well-known disdain for 
experimental science (cf., e.g., Tht. 162e), still had an interest in biology 
and physical theory, as is clear from the Timaeus®. In this late work, Plato 


5 For more detail on the ancient belief that philosophical education can commence 
only after infantia, when reason sets in and logical thought starts to develop, see C. Laes, 
2011, p. 84 (cf. Aét., Plac. 4, 11 = Ps.-Plut. 900BD and Sen, Ep. 118, 14). 

6 See Н. Górgemanns, 1999 (with p. 75 for the theory of Plato’s autobiographical 
writing in the Phaedo passage). 
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clearly demonstrates that the contemplation of natural causes does hold 
great interest for a true and mature philosopher, but at the same time he 
makes it very clear that the study of natural phenomena should remain 
completely subjugated to the contemplation of a higher, intelligible cause 
(i.e. the idea of the beautiful and the good, the divine demiurge etc.). This 
intelligible and divine principle is the corner-stone of Plato's philosophical 
doctrine. 

The point I am trying to make is different, though. To stay with Plato's 
Timaeus for a moment, it would be an understatement that historians of 
science have not always been very cheerful about its contents. Clagett, for 
instance, notes that “[е]уеп the most apologetic Platonist will not stand 
behind Plato's Timaeus as a work of high scientific caliber, although it 
is true that some of the ideas suggested therein were not without their 
influence on Aristotle and later authors". It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether the significance of the Timaeus for the history of science is, as 
Clagett here suggests, only extrinsic (viz. to be valued by its influence 
on later authors) and not also intrinsic (viz. to be valued in the text 
itself qua ancient scientific product). Plutarch, for one, can certainly be 
counted among these later authors: he is, indeed, an intellectual heir of 
Plato's science, for whom the Timaeus served as some kind of a scientific 
manifesto and a methodological guide to be followed when contemplating 
the natural world [see 4.3.2.]. From Clagett's perspective, though, this 15 
not exactly a cause for celebration. 

In fact, the problem remains, if it does not become even worse in the 
case of Plutarch, whose scientific project not only stems from that of Plato, 
but also shows a peculiar inclination to accept popular beliefs regarding 
nature without great concern for their reliability [see 4.1.1.]. It is not 
my goal in this preface to concentrate on Plutarch's own Platonically 
inspired focus on higher causes (this will be fleshed out later, when 
dealing with his dualistic view on causality [see 4.1.2.]) but to take 
a step downwards on the causal ladder and shed a few preliminary 
thoughts on the scientific value of his natural problems and their attempt to 
formulate plausible physical explanations for often rather peculiar natural 
phenomena. This question is particularly relevant in light of the physical 
aetiologies Plutarch provides in Quaestiones naturales, or in Greek: Aitio 
Qvcixaí [see 1.1.6.]. 


7 M. Clagett, 1955, p. 64 (cf. also, e.g., B. Farrington, 1961, p. 120: "from the scientific 
point of view the Timaeus is an aberration"). A review of Clagett's work is found in 
J.T. Vallance, 1990 (esp. pp. 717 and 719 on the Timaeus), whose observations are of 
general interest for the arguments in this prologue. For a more positive reappraisal of 
Plato's science, see, e.g., G.E.R. Lloyd, 1968. See also J.P. Anton, 1980, A.F. Ashbaugh, 
1988, A. Gregory, 2000, D.J. Zeyl, 2000, pp. xiii-xv, Т.К. Johansen, 2004, R.D. Mohr and 
B. Sattler, 2010 and S. Broadie, 2012. 
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Indeed, one may wonder how scientific the answer can be to a question 
as ‘Why are bees quicker to sting people who have just committed 
adultery?’, which is О.М. 36 in the collection. Two basic reactions to 
such questions can be distinguished in modern scholarship: either eager 
justification of the actual occurrence of such a phenomenon in nature or 
outright dismissal of the problem as a bizarre, if not completely fictitious, 
invention. As it turns out, however, both reactions are often equally 
prejudiced in principle. To take the example of the bee-problem just 
quoted, Sandbach tried to save the phenomenon by noting that “[t]he 
belief that bees readily attack those who carry the odour of sexual 
intercourse may be true, since they appear to be provoked by other body 
odours."* Flashar, by contrast, is less enthusiastic about this problem, 
which he claims to be “ausgesprochen gesucht und naturwissenschaftlich 
unbegründet”. Arguably, however, Sandbach is asking the wrong question 
while Flashar is using the wrong standard. When it comes to the scientific 
appeal of natural mirabilia, and of those recorded in Plutarch's natural 
problems more specifically, it seems only fair — and certainly much more 
pertinent — to evaluate these problems according to contemporary (1.e. 
ancient) natural philosophical standards, as opposed to Flashar's modern 
standards. Seeing that Plutarch makes a considerable attempt to explain 
these and similar phenomena in a plausible, physical way, it is only 
reasonable to ask why he takes such curiosa seriously. The main point of 
interest for us, however, should not be to find out whether Plutarch got 
it right or wrong (which is Sandbach's main concern): there is no use to 
testing the bee-problem — by any means! — in order to assess Plutarch's 
natural scientific inquisitiveness. What will mainly concern us in this study, 
then, is Plutarch’s actual intention and underlying motive to account for 
such problems in a serious way, and what constitutes proper scientific 
conduct for him. 

There is no denying to the fact that some of these natural questions 
appear to be quite playful, but the modern reader may consider Plutarch's 
answers to these questions even more perplexing. One might find that the 
physical explanations Plutarch provides contain several argumentative 
flaws. These can occasionally be attributed to the author's untended 
and careless writing, but it would certainly be too easy to ascribe each 
aetiological flaw solely to Plutarch's sloppy authorship!?. What is probably 
most alarming for the modern reader is Plutarch's mainly theoretical 
approach to natural phenomena [see 4.3.2.]. The physical aetiologies are 
not infrequently based on what, for many modern readers, would seem to 


8 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 219, n. c. 

? Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 370. Cf. also С. Nuzzo, 1991, p. 410. 

10 СЕ, e.g., P. Donini, 2011, p. 20 (with п. 25) for the point that some errors in De facie 
could, in fact, already have been avoided in Plutarch's time. 
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be unsound assumptions, if not absurd sophisms, about nature, many of 
which provoke the author’s argumentative ingenuity and rhetorical talent 
for vindicating the untenable. This rhetorical ingenuity and aetiological 
sophistication on Plutarch’s behalf has often been cast in a bad light 
by modern critics, but it should be noted that it is, in fact, an essential 
feature of many scientific writings from the Greco-Roman era and also 
of Plutarch’s scientific programme in particular (think, for instance, of 
Galen’s rhetorical debunking of rivals and predecessors). Especially the 
natural problems of Plutarch’s Quaestiones convivales have been severely 
criticised in this way!!, but the same criticism applies to the problems 
collected in Quaestiones naturales just as well!?. 

The physical explanations Plutarch provides often seem to end up 
in idiosyncratic associations (e.g., О.М. 16, 915Е: the attribution of hot 
and cold properties to wheat and barley, respectively), absurd value 
patterns (e.g., О.М. 17, 915Е: the strength of hair is gender-related), 
tentative speculations (e.g., Q.N. 3, 912E: salt literally contains sharpness, 
дршоттс, because of its taste), and plain contradictions (e.g., О.М. 2, 
912BC: rainwater is suggested to be flavourless, but a little further Plutarch 


П See, e.g., Z. Abramowiczówna, 1962, pp. 82—83, F. Fuhrmann, 1972, pp. xxiii-xxiv 
(“Ainsi présentées, ces recherches [scientifiques] rappellent la déclamation rhétorique qui 
ne constitue, elle aussi, qu' une imitation d' impression et de sentiments véritables. [...] ce 
ne sont que des exercices de Г esprit"), E. Teixeira, 1992, p. 219 (“Mais les explications 
données par Plutarque sont le plus souvent assez fantaisistes, semble-t-il"). For a more 
positive evaluation, see, e.g., F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, p. 206 (“Се goüt du paradoxal 
et de Г étrange peut, à première vue, sembler un tribut payé à la rhétorique d' époque, 
mais il correspond aussi à une conception de la philosophie comme réflexion suscitée par 
l'étonnement.") and J. König, 2007, p. 51 (quoted n. 71). 

12 The same is true, moreover, for the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems, after which Plutarch's 
natural problems are modelled. In Antiquity, however, Aristotle's Problems were praised 
as being ‘most delightful and filled with choice knowledge of all kinds’ (Gell., NA 19, 4: 
lepidissimi et elegantiarum omnigenus referti). Of course, times have changed considerably 
since; as is well known, Aristotle's causal model of scientific research did not survive the 
Middle Ages. It will not come as a surprise, therefore, that modern readers have not always 
been positive about the scientific value of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems. For a compilation of 
modern disapproval (but sometimes also appreciation), see H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 377-378. 
A. Schopenhauer, 1976 (1851), pp. 478—479, for instance, was very pessimistic — how could 
he not be? — in his evaluation: *Wer wissen will, wie unglaublich weit die Unwissenheit 
der Alten in der Physik und Physiologie ging, lese die ‘Problemata’ Aristotelis: sie sind 
ein wahres specimen ignorantiae veterum. Zwar sind die Probleme meistens richtig und 
zum Teil fein aufgefaDt: aber die Lösungen sind größtenteils erbármlich, weil er keine 
anderen Elemente der Erklärung kennt als nur immer тё бердбу xo yvypóv, Tò Enpóv кой 
?урбу.” R. Mayhew, 20па has recently produced a new English translation of Ps.-Aristotle’s 
Problems, and the papers collected in B. Centrone, 2011 and R. Mayhew 20152 also mark a 
renewed scholarly interest in this peculiar branch of scientific literature. For its reception 
in the Middle Ages, see esp. P. De Leemans and M. Goyens, 2006. 
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asserts that it nevertheless contains a sweet constituent; О.М. 3, 912DE: 
salt can cause both an increase and a reduction in bulk). Furthermore, 
the aetiologies are at some points infested with non sequitur inferences, 
because Plutarch seems to too easily accept what he hypothesises to be 
true (e.g., О.М. 18, 916B: the fact that the cephalopod has no body armature 
and is composed entirely out of soft flesh is not necessarily a cogent reason 
for it also being more sensitive to cold and disturbance in the sea). One 
may wonder, however, how fair such an evaluation of Plutarch’s science 
really is, since many of these theories were commonly accepted by ancient 
natural philosophers. 

Bearing in mind the passage from Plato’s Phaedo, a first - somewhat 
introductory — point of interest for us will be whether Plutarch’s Quaes- 
tiones naturales is perhaps the work of a young author, that is a youthful 
lapse, representative of Plutarch’s juvenile enthusiasm for things natural. 
This is not a futile question, let alone an easy one to settle. In order to illus- 
trate this, a link can be drawn with Plutarch’s works on animal psychology 
(De sollertia animalium, Bruta animalia ratione uti, De esu carnium 
[see r.1.1.]). Many scholars have assumed the hand of a young author in 
these writings, mainly for reasons of their ostensibly playful and juvenile 
contents and rhetorical style. Such a biographical reading, traditionally 
based on a text’s style and contents, is generally considered somewhat 
trite today, though. Indeed, one may object that the link between zoology 
and ethics, as is present in these writings (on animal psychology), was not 
without precedent in ancient literature, and that the philosophical (esp. 
anti-Stoic and Pythagorean) overtones present therein can just as well 
point at a more mature authorship'^. Of course, Quaestiones naturales 


3 Pace, e.g., F. Krauss, 1912, pp. 80-83 and H. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, 
рр. 314, 490, 537. К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 732 remains hesitant when he says that Plutarch's 
works on animal psychology are “der rhetorischen Jugendperiode entweder noch zugehórig 
oder ihr doch nicht fernstehend". The belief that a highly rhetorical and literary discourse 
can only be ascribed to an author's youthful character, whereas a simple, unadorned 
style is indicative of a more settled and mature authorship is generally rejected today. 
Cf. C. Pelling, 2011, p. 211, n. 14 (with further references), who objects to “the crude 
interference that declamatory style is a mark of immaturity". The same point was made 
regarding the date of De sollertia animalium by 1. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. xxi. Cf. De soll. 
ап. 959C: кой yàp ёкеїуос (вс. Plutarch?] 25082 uot Tò футорікёу &yeipou did ypóvov, yapilouevoc 
xal cvveapíLov тос шаракіоц. Cf. also T. Schmitz, 2014, pp. 32-32. 

14 For the anti-Stoic tendencies in these works, see D. Babut, 1969, pp. 61ff., who 
assigns them “[a] l'époque de sa pleine maturité". Cf. also J. Bouffartigue, 2012, pp. хх-ххі. 
For their Pythagorean (and Orphic) tendencies, see D. Tsekourakis, 1986 (who, however, 
adheres to the youth theory on p. 127, n. 3). For the natural philosophical value of Plutarch's 
writings on animal psychology more generally, see R. French, 1994, pp. 178—184 (esp. 
p. 182 for their Academic leanings) and S.T. Newmyer, 2006 and 2014. Moreover, for the 
anti-Epicurean tendencies in De amore prolis, see G. Roskam, 20па, pp. 200-201. 
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does not belong to the category of Plutarch’s writings on animal psy- 
chology, but if one considers the rhetorical dynamics and often peculiar 
contents of the problems collected there, the situation is worth considering 
more closely. 


2. Date and chronology of Quaestiones naturales: a ‘life’s work’? 


As stated, a first hurdle that cannot simply be avoided in this study — and 
that should best be cleared early on — is that of the date and chronology 
of Quaestiones naturales. Most scholars agree that this collection does 
not belong among Plutarch’s early works but should be dated to a much 
later period of his literary career. There are no points of reference in the 
text to conclusively date the collection, though. The precise floruit of 
Laetus (presumably the Platonic philosopher Ofellius Laetus, quoted in 
О.М. 2, 911F and 6, 913E), remains uncertain, and the same is true for 
Dionysius (6 ddpaywydc, quoted іп О.М. 9, 914B) [see 4.2.1.1., nn. 14— 
115]. It is generally accepted that the collection was composed more 
or less contemporaneously with Quaestiones convivales, around тоо- 
110 ADP (a theory that was first formulated by Sandbach)!5, but this date 
is, in my opinion, uncertain for Quaestiones naturales". Scholars have 


15 For the late date of Quaestiones convivales, see К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 713 and 888: 
"mindestens ins 1. Jahrzehnt des 2. Jhdts., und zwar eher an sein Ende als an seinen Anfang". 
C.P. Jones, 1966a, pp. 72—73 dates Quaestiones convivales after 99 and before 116 AD. 
Cf. also F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxvi (“les Propos de Table ont été écrits probablement au 
cours de la 2° décennie du II? siècle, et [...] ils représentent une des dernières œuvres de 
Plutarque”) and J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 370 (“entre 107 et 115 et plus vraisemblablement entre 
107 et 110”) and p. 380 (“Il [sc. Plutarque] touche ou vient de toucher à la soixantaine."). 

16 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, р. 138. According to G.W.M. Harrison, 20006, рр. 242-243 
(cf. also 2000a, p. 197) both collections were composed more or less simultaneously, 
and, indeed, “[t]he Quaestiones in general are written in the second half of Plutarch’s 
career". L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 46—48 situates Quaestiones naturales at the end of the first 
decennium of the second century, a little earlier than Quaestiones convivales and probably 
after the Vitae (p. 25, n. 36; on the contemporaneous composition of Quaestiones convivales 
and the Vitae, see, however, C. Pelling, 2011, pp. 207-208). Problematic in Senzasono's 
argument is the idea that the unadorned style of Quaestiones naturales [see 1.2.3.] would 
imply a late date, while the same late date is also presupposed for the literary vivacity 
of Quaestiones convivales and the Vitae, i.e. writings that are highly embellished from 
a stylistic perspective. According to F. Fuhrmann, 1964, pp. I9, 22 and 77, Quaestiones 
naturales was composed after 100 AD, because it contains only one literary image (viz. in 
О.М. 29, 919B: “Les météores éclatent comme des bulles"), but this is not the only case 
of imagery, as we will see later [1.2.3.], and, even so, this stylistic argument is not really 
convincing (see n. 13; it is certainly outmoded, see already F. Krauss, 1912 and J. Kowalski, 
1918). 

17 [n fact, only a small number of Plutarch's works allow for determining an absolute 
date. A study that cannot remain unmentioned here is C.P. Jones, 1966a (but for a critical 
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made great efforts in dating some of the sympotic discussions recorded in 
Quaestiones convivales by basing their argument on the historical contexts 
and the prosopography of the attending symposiasts!*. It remains to be 
seen, though, whether in those cases where a precise date can be deduced 
(assuming that we can at least accept a certain aspect of historicity for 
Quaestiones convivales [see 2.3.1.]) the same date should necessarily be 
accepted for the parallel passages in our collection. For example, the 
specification £v ye тф Tapévtt кт). (‘at least іп the present discussion’) in 
Quaest. conv. 664D is probably an implicit allusion to the parallel account 
about the generative property of ‘lightning water’ in Q.N. 4, 912F—913A (I 
will discuss this parallel later [see 3.1.4.]), but the sympotic discussion at 
issue cannot be precisely dated, since it is set at a random dinner in Elis and 
is hosted by the otherwise unknown Agemachus. My point is, however, 
that even if we had been able to date this sympotic discussion precisely, 
this would not necessarily have implied that the passage from Quaestiones 
naturales is contemporaneous with the one from Quaestiones convivales, 
since an earlier or later composition is at least equally plausible. This 
is actually true for each and every parallel between the two works (and 
these are numerous: cf., e.g., Q.N. І, 9ПСЕ and Quaest. conv. 627AD; 
О.М. 3, 912F and Quaest. conv. 685D etc. [see 2.2.3.]). Therefore, the 
contemporaneous composition of Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones 
convivales is not a given fact. I am, in any case, inclined to be open-minded 
in this matter”. 

It is important to draw a clear distinction between the date of a text's 
publication and its period of composition. This is not irrelevant, especially 
if one considers that some scholars argue in favour of a posthumous 
publication of Quaestiones naturales” (I will come back to the issue of 


review, see К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. х-хі). See 
also G. Hein, 1916, C. Stoltz, 1929, K. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 708—719 and J. Sirinelli, 2000, 
рр. 476-483. 

18 See esp. the commentary of S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, 1990a, 1996. The main 
prosopographical study of Plutarch's oeuvre is B. Puech, 1992. 

1° Only in a few exceptional cases one can attempt to reconstruct the approximate 
chronological order of the text based on specific clusters of parallel passages in the corpus 
Plutarcheum. However, this attempt will still remain conjectural. This is the case, most 
notably, with Q.N. 19 (on the octopus' metachrosis): see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 137 and 
M. Meeusen, 2012a, pp. 250—252. It is perhaps best in such cases not to claim that Plutarch 
Worked on several works at the same time, since this is at the risk of coming to the absurd 
conclusion that Plutarch wrote his entire oeuvre all at once. Indeed, Plutarch's use and 
reuse of personal notes (отоџуўџата) at different occasions offers a plausible way out [see 
2.1.2.]. 

20 бее Е. Fuhrmann, 1964, р. 19: “Il est évident que ces ébauches [dont il est 
malaisé de déterminer le but exact aux yeux de leur auteur] n' ont pas été publiées par 
Plutarque, mais aprés sa mort par les membres de sa famille, ses amis ou familiers. 
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publication later [see 2.4.1.]). Whereas nothing is known about the date 
of publication of Quaestiones naturales, we do have some indications of 
its period of composition. I am inclined to accept that Plutarch may very 
well have worked on his natural problems over several periods throughout 
his life, perhaps from his years as an Athenian student onwards, adding 
something new or omitting (or at least reorganising) older material from 
time to time. These editorial interventions in the text probably involved the 
addition of new (sets of) problems and new answers to older problems. This 
is more or less the idea behind Harrison’s theory of a long and intermittent 
composition of Quaestiones naturales?'. The central point of Harrison’s 


De cette sorte sont les Aetia romana, les Aetia graeca, les Aetia physica.” See also 
K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857: “man [kann] zweifeln [...], ob sie von P. selbst oder erst 
aus seinem Nachlaf herausgegeben worden sind. [...] Die Móglichkeit der Herausgabe 
durch P. selbst muß man jedenfalls im Hinblick auf die ganz gleich gearteten Aitia 
"Poucixá und EMyvixd zugestehen, für die die Selbstzitate die Veröffentlichung durch 
P. selbst sicher stellen." See already R.W. Emerson, 1891, pp. 309-310 (quoted below, 
n. 32). 

?! See G.W.M. Harrison, 20006, pp. 239—243 (cf. also 20002, рр. 107-108). According 
to L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 450: “Harrison’s hypothesis of the genesis of the composition 
(through ‘intermittent composition’, as he calls it) is most interesting, but [...] needs to be 
tested against the hypothesis of genesis through hypomnemata [...]." I will deal with this 
“genesis through hypomnemata" of Quaestiones naturales later [see 2.3.2.]. See already 
A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2523, who argues that collections of problems (in general) are 
“im Laufe der Zeit aufgeháufte Kollektaneen". The same point was made more specif- 
ically for Plutarch's Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae by W.R. Halliday, 1924, p. 13: 
“Plutarch has put together [these collections], perhaps over a fairly long period, from his 
miscellaneous reading". Halliday's chronological vagueness puts the stricter theories about 
the publication date of Plutarch's collections of problems (c.q. Quaestiones Romanae 
and Graecae) into perspective. According to J.-M. Pailler, 1998, p. 77, for instance, “les 
matériaux des Questions ont été réunis en méme temps que ceux des Vies", but even this 
is perhaps a bit too restrictive (cf. also G. Hein, 1916, p. 11: quaestiones Romanas [...] 
conscripsit cum vitas parallelas componeret; quam ob rem illae in posterioribus Plutarchi 
scriptis numerandae sunt"; K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 862). It seems unlikely that Plutarch read 
and, by implication, made extractions from historical texts only while he was working 
on the Vitae — though, of course, the production may very well have increased at that 
time. It is not impossible that those specific passages in the Quaestiones Romanae which 
Plutarch refers to in Cam. 19, 8 and Rom. 15, 7 [see 2.1.4.] were composed shortly before 
their correlates in the Vitae (and are therefore late), but this is not at all certain and neither 
does it necessarily hold true for the collection as a whole. Nevertheless, J. Boulogne, 
1992, p. 4687 (with n. 30) dates Quaestiones Romanae to around the end of the first 
century AD: “elles profitent de la pleine maturité intellectuelle de Plutarque, qui a, alors, 
atteint la cinquantaine". The allusion to Domitianus in Quaest. Rom. 276E would serve 
as a terminus post quem, pushing the date of the collection's composition after 96 AD. 
One should acknowledge, though, that this date perhaps only applies to that specific 
chapter. Pace also К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 860, but with more nuance in col. 712: “die Stelle 
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theory is that the collection was probably not put together in one and the 
same breath but at several distinct moments: 


“like someone who solves cross word or jig saw puzzles over a number 
of days, Plutarch picked up and put down and came back to a series of 
questions that had begun to excite his curiosity [...]. While engaged 
on other projects, as he had further thoughts, Plutarch made additions 
to each of the quaestiones just as trains may add on cars at various 
stops but always іп a determined sequence."? 


The possibility of smaller or larger chronological intervals, during which 
Plutarch let the material sink in for a while in order to revisit it afterwards, 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to determine within the text”. It is not 
unlikely that the thematic clusters of problems that are found throughout 
the collection hint at such an intermittent composition (see the scheme in 
the introduction to the commentary), but, even then, it is a hopeless task 
to prove exactly where and when Plutarch put his pen down or picked 
it up again?*. On the assumption that such thematic clustering implies 


[scheint] zwar nicht sicher, aber doch sehr wahrscheinlich nach seinem [sc. Domitians] 
Tode geschrieben" (my italics). See also H.J. Rose, 1924, pp. 47-48 and C.P. Jones, 1966a, 
р. 73 (after ca. 105 AD). 

2 G.W.M. Harrison, 20006, p. 240. A similar notion of intermittent composition was 
entertained for Quaestiones Platonicae by Н. Cherniss, 1976, pp. 4—5 (cf. J. Opsomer, 
19944, pp. 4—5): “The ten ўутуџата may not all have been written at one time and for a single 
work. It is at least as likely that at some time Plutarch put together ten separate notes on 
Platonic passages that he had written at different times and had found no suitable occasion 
to incorporate into his other compositions. If this is so, any indication of the relative 
chronology of one of the ten would not necessarily be pertinent to that of the others." 
Similarly, for the intermittent composition of Plutarch's Apophthegmata Laconica, see 
F. Fuhrmann, 1988, p. 135. 

23 See, e.g., the transition between Q.N. 23-24, and more specifically the ghost- 
reference in the opening phrase іп Q.N. 24, 917F: 'H da tip ғірпиёуту aitiav; (see the 
commentary ad loc. for further detail). Cf. also G. W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 241. 

24 According to G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 242 (with a synopsis in 2000a, pp. 197- 
198) there is a substantial chronological rupture between the composition of О.М. 1-18 
and 19-31, but the stylistic arguments he adduces (viz. the use of the present tense and the 
incorporation of literary quotations) are not very convincing, in my opinion. Harrison bases 
his theory on the chronology put forward by F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 136—137. Sandbach 
does not, however, postulate a chronological rupture between Q.N. 1—18 and 19-31 as such, 
but focuses only on the chronology of Q.N. 19 and its parallel passages [see the scheme 
in 2.1.2.]. Considering the thematic clustering of problems on fishing and sea animals 
in Q.N. 13, 17-19 and the parallel passages — presumably based on the same or similar 
hypomnematic material — in a relatively small section of De sollertia animalium (viz. 
976E-977A, 978EF, 979B), it seems rather unlikely that there is a major chronological 
rupture in composition between Q.N. 18 and 19. The inclusion of the cluster of problems 
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synchronous composition, it is not impossible that the problems in each 
of these clusters were composed more or less contemporaneously. After 
all, the solution to one problem may trigger the formulation of a new one 
that is closely related to it. But it is just as likely that some problems were 
added later on to these clusters, or that the clustering itself is perhaps 
the result of an editorial intervention. There is no need to go into the 
details of this theory; it is simply the general idea behind the unspecifiable 
chronology of Quaestiones naturales that matters here. 

The idea that Plutarch perhaps worked on his natural problems from 
his early years as an Athenian student onwards can be corroborated by 
the fact that, at several points in the discussions described in Quaestiones 
convivales, Plutarch stages his own literary alter ego as a young symposiast 
and interlocutor”. The narrated time (erzählte Zeit, temps de I’ histoire) 
of Quaestiones convivales goes back to the time when Plutarch was an 
Athenian student under the tutorship of Ammonius, with whom he joins 
in discussion on several occasions. This is the case in the first two talks of 
Book three (Quaest. conv. 645D—649F), wherein two natural problems 
are discussed (concerning the natural properties of flower garlands and 
ivy) and also in Book nine, which is set at the festival of the Muses that 
probably took place at Ammonius' private Academy in Athens. Ammonius 
there (in Book nine) appears on the scene several times, and as the titles 
of the lost talks indicate (especially talks ten through twelve), some of the 
discussions originally dealt with particular natural problems (concerning 
solar and lunar eclipses, the body's permanent state of flux and the number 
of the stars respectively). Notably, Ammonius is also an interlocutor in 
the discussion held in De Е, where Plutarch again appears as his young 
student (the topic ofthe body being in flux is treated in De E 392AE). Jones 
has dated these talks in Quaestiones convivales and in De E to around 
66—67 AD (when Nero was visiting Greece: De E 385B), pointing out that 
Plutarch counts himself among the уёо‹ (Quaest. conv. 649A, 646A, cf. 
also De E 391E) and that his brother Lamprias (who is also present in 
De E) is still a тойс (Quaest. conv. 747В)26, If there is any historicity to 


regarding the natural properties of wheat and barley (Q.N. 14—16) can be explained, then, 
in light of structural variatio [see 1.1.5.]. For further detail, see the commentary ad loc. 
and M. Meeusen, 2012a, p. 252, n. 75. 

25 For Plutarch's self-presentation as a young symposiast in Quaestiones convivales, 
see F. Klotz, 2007, p. 655 and J. König, 2011, p. 179. Notably, P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxvili-xxix 
argues, in a similar fashion, that Aristotle probably started composing his natural problems 
shortly after his entry in Plato's Academy. Cf. also C. Jacob, 2004, p. 44. 

26 C.P. Jones, 1966b, pp. 206—207 (in my opinion, S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, pp. 289-290 
has no convincing argument against Jones’ early date; and for Book nine he argues that 
*[1]t is quite possible that considerable parts of the contents are student reminiscences of 
Plutarch": id., 1996, p. 299). Talk three of Book eight (Quaest. conv. 720C—722F: *Why 
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these passages [see 2.3.1.], this would imply that Plutarch was engaged 
in solving natural problems — and other kinds of problems just as well — 
from a relatively early age up until his more settled years as a mature 
philosopher. Thus, he had a strong grasp of the genre of (natural) problems 
by the time he started writing Quaestiones convivales (which he did at the 
behest of Sossius Senecio, cf. Quaest. conv. 612E: фуӨтс те беіу Huds xv. ). 
So he probably already had some material on hand, and had probably 
already composed some or most parts of Quaestiones naturales by that 
time. 

In conclusion, if it is true that Plutarch worked on his collection of 
Quaestiones naturales during several stadia of his life, there may very 
well have been an increase and overlap in productivity in the period that he 
composed Quaestiones convivales, hence their mutual influence. This is no 
reason, however, to restrict the chronology to that period only (nor to take 
Quaestiones naturales as a set of preparatory drafts for the composition of 
Quaestiones convivales [see 2.3.2.]). If we bear in mind Harrison's theory 
of intermittent composition, it is not unlikely that Plutarch's Quaestiones 
naturales (and his other collections of quaestiones just as well) were 
perhaps a ‘life’s work’ in a chronological sense, that is, a lifelong project, 
representative of his relentless interest in the natural world around him. 
In that case, it is only likely that Plutarch sporadically made additions 
and adjustments to the collection after reading something noteworthy or 
after a discussion with his colleagues. The bottom line is that there are no 
certainties about the exact date and chronology of Quaestiones naturales, 
but everything seems to indicate that Plutarch started discussing, and 
presumably also composing, natural problems from a relatively early age 
onwards up to his more settled years as a mature philosopher. 

What we learn from this, is that we cannot effectively vindicate the 
value of Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales as an ancient scientific product 
on the mere and most uncertain basis of the text's chronology. After all, 
it may still seem to serve a juvenile, pseudo-scientific, if not unscientific 
purpose. Let us, therefore, return to our initial problem. 


is the night more sonorous than the day?") should probably be dated later, supposedly 
in 81 AD, because at that occasion Ammonius participates in the discussion with his 
(presumably) adult son (cf. S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, p. 181). The difference in date is not 
necessarily complicated by the fact that Plutarch notes that Ammonius is in office as 
Athenian otpætnyóç both in Quaest. conv. 720C (Book eight, talk three) and in Quaest. 
conv. 736D (Book nine), because Ammonius held this office three times throughout his 
life. To complete the list: Ammonius is also an interlocutor in De defectu oraculorum 
(which Jones dates “in the 70's or early 80's"), and he is also mentioned in De ad. et am. 
70E and Them. 32, 6. For further reading on Ammonius, see K. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 651-652, 
P. Donini, 1986b and J. Opsomer, 2009 (esp. his conclusion at p. 177 for Ammonius? 
interest in Peripatetic science). 
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3. The value of Plutarch’s natural problems 


If introductory companions to Plutarch's life and work or to ancient 
Greek literature and science more generally do not simply gloss over 
the Chaeronean's natural scientific achievements, they are not always very 
constructive in their value judgements”. The general approach of such 
studies is often underpinned by a certain feeling of astonishment that an 
author who is mainly known as a biographer and a moralist ventured to 
take a few humble steps in the field of natural science. Especially the 
humble character of Plutarch's science 15 underlined, in such cases, by 
depicting it as an often absurd, if not completely insignificant specimen 
of ancient thinking, or at least as the work of an amateur: that 15, a trivial 
pursuit of inferior knowledge. 

If a cursory light is shed on Quaestiones naturales (the work is mostly 
ignored, though), this often results in discrediting its scientific appeal. The 
collection's content is depicted as obscure, trivial, and only marginally 
scientific at best. This view is typical especially of 19^ and early 20" century 
scholarship (but traces can still be found in more recent literature)? 


27 К.Н. Barrow, 1967, p. 117, for instance, notes in passing that “[t]here are scientific 
works like the Natural Questions, or On the face on the moon. [...] But after making 
acquaintance with some of the better dialogues or essays a reader must not expect too 
much from some of those that remain unnoticed here. [...] They all contain much of 
interest, but Plutarch should not be judged by them." Neither Quaestiones naturales nor 
Quaestiones convivales are mentioned among Plutarch's natural philosophical writings 
by G.E. Karamanolis, 2010. Moreover, А. and M. Croiset, 1899, p. 511 (with n. 1) seem to 
underestimate the general literary value of several of Plutarch's scientific writings: *Mais 
ces traités [sc. écrits relatifs aux sciences naturelles] n' ont pas un rapport assez direct à 
P histoire littéraire, pour qu’ il soit à propos de les étudier ici.” 

28 Similarly, regarding the scientific value of the natural problems in Quaestiones 
convivales, see, e.g., R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. Ixxxiii: 
“П faut reconnaitre que beaucoup de ces questions nous paraissent aujourd’ hui futiles, 
quelquefois absurdes, et que les explications proposées sont souvent peu convaincantes. 
[...] La curiosité de Plutarque, extraordinairement vaste, avait un goüt marqué pour 
Г insolite et le paradoxal, et les arguments d’ Aristote, qu’ il cite si fréquemment, peuvent 
aujourd' hui faire sourire. Quandoque bonus dormitat ... Plutarchus." Regarding De 
facie and Quaestiones naturales, G. Guidorizzi, 2000, p. 559 speaks (without further 
specification) of Plutarch's "interesse [...] in un certo senso ‘amatoriale’ [...] per la 
scienza" (for Plutarch's ostensible dilettantism in Quaestiones naturales, see also V. Ramón 
Palerm, 2005, p. 398). According to P. Levi, 1985, p. 477, "[1]t would be a mistake to value 
Plutarch only for his Questions and Table Talks and his infinite fund of gossip." Cf. also 
p. 479: "Among the stranger themes that attracted Plutarch now and then — relics, I suppose, 
of sophistic playfulness about science — the Man in the moon [sic] (De Facie in Orbe 
Lunae) gives the most pleasure." A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 32 even connects the lack 
of specialisation in Plutarch's science with his ‘humanism’ (cf. also M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 


2012, p. 75). 
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Croiset, for instance, resentfully considered the collection “un ouvrage 
sans valeur’”’, which aggravates Doehner's label of “quisquilias””, trifles, 
unworthy of Plutarch’s authorship [see 1.2.1.]. Typical in this regard is 
also Huit’s remark: 


“On éprouve quelque surprise à voir nommer dans une étude sur la 
philosophie de la nature le célébre historien de Chéronée, plus connu 
évidemment comme biographe que comme physicien. Mais ouvrons 
celui de ses ouvrages qui porte le titre de Causes naturelles. Il contient 
la réponse (en général, il faut l' avouer, aussi peu scientifique que 
possible) à trente-neuf questions, les unes assez curieuses [...] les 
autres singulières [...] d' autres enfin absurdes [...].?! 


To claim that it really was Plutarch's goal to be as unscientific as possible 
in this "compilation des plus médiocres" and that its bizarre content 
is necessarily an indication of its lack of proper science is not the 
most unbiased position to take. To give another example, Emerson also 
underlines the curious character, rather than scientific merit, of Plutarch's 
natural problems: 


"Except as historical curiosities, little can be said in behalf of the 
scientific value of the Opinions of the Philosophers, the Questions and 
the Symposiacs. They are, for the most part, very crude opinions; many 
of them so puerile that one would believe that Plutarch in his haste 
adopted the notes of his younger auditors, some of them jocosely 
misreporting the dogma of the professor, who laid them aside as 
memoranda for future revision, which he never gave, and they were 
posthumously published."? 


In what follows, Emerson adds — on the positive side — that there are 
some occasional “hints of superior science". These are “statements that 
are predictions of facts established in modern science" that can be culled 
(to use his wording) from Plutarch's texts (he mentions “[t]he explanation 
of the rainbow, of the floods of the Nile, and of the remora"), but in 
general, Plutarch's “Natural History is that of a lover and poet, and not 


9 A. and M. Croiset, 1899, p. 511, n. I. 

3° T. Doehner, 1858, р. 14. 

31 C. Huit, 1901, pp. 479-480 (my italics). One may find it odd, moreover, that Huit 
considers De E 386E (regarding the Delian problem) an actual introduction to Quaestiones 
naturales. 

? R.W. Emerson, 1801, pp. 309-310 (part of the account also quoted by F. Klotz and 
K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 31). For a more recent evaluation of Quaestiones convivales 
as treating “questioni minime e marginali", see A.M. Scarcella, 1998, p. 133. 
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of a physicist”. The message is clear: Plutarch’s natural problems are 
strange and not all that valuable in themselves, even if they contain some 
exceptional glints of scientific ingenuity. These exceptional glints are 
valuable in light of certain achievements in modern science, which they 
are even believed to predict, but the rest remains obscure and should be 
bracketed, if only to save the author’s reputation. There are good reasons 
to discard the underlying logic of this ambiguous compliment. 

Most glaringly, It goes without saying, that modern scientists are no 
longer concerned with the problems raised in Quaestiones naturales, or 
that they would at least frown at Plutarch’s solutions. Take, for example, 
О.М. то, where Plutarch deals with the usefulness of adding salt (seawater) 
or baked gypsum to wine. He gives two alternative explanations: 1) the 
heat of these substances is an aid against the chilling of the wine, and 2) 
their earthy constituents help against unpleasant odours, putrefaction, or 
turbidity in the wine. A modern explanation of the chemical reactions that 
occur in this process is provided by Sandbach in his commentary to the 
passage: 


"Sea-water is perhaps no longer used in Greek wine-making. It would 
slightly increase acidity, since chlorine ions, produced by hydrolysis of 
sodium chloride, decrease the pH value. This increased acidity might 
improve the wine by inhibiting the growth of micro-organisms that 
cause cloudiness and instability. The use of gypsum, baked or unbaked, 
which is still practiced in some places, has the same good effect by a 
different means: added to the unfermented juice, the gypsum (calcium 
sulphate, hydrated when unbaked) reacts with potassium hydrogen 
tartrate contained in the juice and stalks to produce calcium tartrate, 
potassium sulphate, and tartaric acid: the last, being soluble in alcohol, 
is not precipitated (unlike the insoluble tartrate), but remains in the 
wine and increases its acidity. Calcium sulphate also has clarifying 
properties, since it causes colloidal suspended matter to settle out. 
Plutarch therefore correctly states the effects of adding sea-water and 
gypsum in wine-making, although Ле had no means of knowing how 
they are produced”? 


Presumably, Sandbach had the best of intentions by providing such 
information, but the conclusion he draws is rather partial. Of course, 
Plutarch did not know, or more precisely, “had no means of knowing” 
these effects the way modern scientists do. Today sulphites are added 
to the wine, because we know, so to say, that they eliminate unwanted 
bacteria and yeasts in the wine, and that they slow down the oxidation 
process, thus extending the wine's shelf life and increasing its tolerance 


3 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, рр. 174—175, n. a (my italics). 
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for changing temperatures. But the very existence of bacteria was 
unknown in Antiquity, and Plutarch did not have Mendeleev’s periodic 
table at his disposal to explain such chemical reactions in, what for 
Sandbach would probably be, a more accurate way. Nor was he privy 
to an outlook of the physical world as a man like Lavoisier or, for 
that matter, any radical atomist was — Plato’s geometric atomism not 
included. 

The same conclusion can be drawn for О.М. 4, where Plutarch examines 
why rainwater that is accompanied by thunder and lightning is said 
to be more fertilising for the growth of seeds. This is considered a 
proven fact today, but, for obvious reasons, no explanation in Plutarch’s 
tripartite aetiology comes close to a modern chemical explanation of 
this phenomenon. I am told that lightning electrifies moist air in the 
atmosphere so that nitric acid (HNO:) is formed, which stimulates the 
growth of plants (it is used today primarily to manufacture fertilisers). The 
electric currents of lightning flashes trigger a reaction between atmospheric 
nitrogen dioxide (NO;) in the presence of water vapour (H20). Perhaps 
the following chemical equation can make things clearer: з NO; + H:O — 
2 HNO; * NO. This is what Sandbach (and probably also many modern 
scientists with him) would consider to be the “true reason'?^. Plutarch, 
however, explains this phenomenon by referring to 1) the admixture of 
air and breath to the rain, 2) the rainwater's concocted nature and 3) the 
chilling effect of spring rains. Strictly speaking, these explanations must 
be false, then. 

Several other such examples could be added, but this is not the right 
place to deal with each and every one of them. After all, one may probably 
doubt about the scientific character of many other natural phenomena 
that Plutarch tries to explain, but which are less likely to be considered 
proven fact today. What are we to make, for instance, of the natural 
phenomenon at issue in Q.N. 32, where Plutarch wonders why the palm 
tree alone among all trees rises against a weight imposed upon it? In what 
sense exactly does the palm rise against an imposed weight? Is it even 
plausible that this phenomenon really occurs in nature? Apparently, this 
last question — relating to matters of empirical verification — did not really 
matter for Plutarch to address the phenomenon in the same aetiological 
way as he has been doing all along. As we will see later on, he had good 
epistemological motives for doing so [see 4.1.1. and 4.3.2.]. Laying bare 
these methodological dynamics will make Plutarch's scientific project 
more comprehensible to the modern reader. 


34 F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 161, n. d: “Тһе true reason is that rain of a thunderstorm 
contains nitric acid, formed by the passage of electric currents through the air in the 
presence of water: the nitrogen is a rapid stimulant of plant growth." Cf. also S.- 
T. Teodorsson, 1990, p. 50. 
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It still remains to be seen what we actually mean by ‘science’, then, 
and how the present study aims to contribute to its history. The fact that 
the majority of Plutarch’s natural problems are, in many ways, obsolete, 
worn-out, and truly ancient, explains why they are generally abandoned 
by modern physicists today. This does not imply, though, that they are 
un-scientific in principle. After all, if these ancient beliefs are to be deemed 
unscientific myths, they are subject to scientific inquiry for much the same 
reasons as those which lead to scientific knowledge today**. If they are to 
be considered representative of genuine science, on the other hand, we 
see that ancient science contains a large amount of convictions that are, 
in many ways, incommensurable with today's perception of it??. How to 
resolve this tension? 


35 One of the exceptions would be “die auch heute noch ungelóste Арогіе von dem 
Verschwinden des Salzes beim Durchgang des Meerwassers durch die Pflanzen", as 
reported in О.М. 5, 913C (Н. Diels, 1905, p. 312). Plutarch explains that the pores, on 
account of their narrowness, filter the earthy and large particles of the salt, but “diese 
Tatsache ist, wie die moderne Forschung festgestellt hat, in dieser allgemeinen Fassung 
irrig” (p. 314). Cf. also C.F. Schnitzer, 1860, p. 2709, n. 1: “Daß zum Theil die Stellung 
der Fragen, noch mehr aber ihre Lósung dem jetzigen Stande der Wissenschaft nicht 
entspricht, wird der Leser begreiflich finden; indef) ist es, abgesehen von dem historischen 
Interesse das diese Mittheilungen aus der Physik der Alten haben, doch bemerkenswerth 
wie nahe manche der gegebenen oder versuchten Erklärungen an die richtige hinstreift.” 

36 More universal scientific features would include the fact that Plutarch’s natural 
science originates from a genuine wonder for the ‘natural spectacle’ and pursues a serious 
and detailed physical explanation for specific natural phenomena. To this end, Plutarch 
employs a scientific procedure that takes into account the intellectual tradition but, at the 
same time, aims to advance traditional theories by looking for innovative viewpoints [see 
4.2.]. He also employs a standardised set of scientific terminologies to describe the physical 
processes that occur in nature in a more or less uniform way, and provides explanations 
that receive the necessary circumspection and prudence from a logical and epistemological 
perspective [see 4.3.]. 

37 [n comparison to modern scientific practice, Plutarch's approach might seem to 
be too theoretical (there is no interest for personal observation or experimentation) and 
inexact (it estimates relative qualities rather than measuring absolute quantities). Modern 
science, by contrast, formulates its claims in terms of universal laws and preferably in 
a mathematical fashion. It underpins its claims with repeatable experimentation, has a 
strong link with technological application and often involves an ‘unnatural’ manipulation 
of nature itself (e.g., in laboratories). It also claims to hold to ‘objectivity’, and — most 
notably — it is generally considered the counterpart of any religiously inspired discourse 
that is based on any ‘subjective’ acceptance of dogma or certain belief systems. Plutarch, 
however, also incorporates mythological and poetical material into his physical aetiologies, 
and his general outlook on the world is based on a dualistic view on causality, according 
to which natural phenomena are subjugated to a higher, intelligible cause and divine 
principle [see 4.1.]. These features are clearly incommensurable with modern science. Cf. 
also D.C. Lindberg, 1992, pp. 1-2 and T. Barton, 1994b, p. xii. 
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Lack of appreciation of the scientific appeal of Plutarch’s natural 
problems mainly arose — and, in many cases, continues to arise — from 
a basic unfamiliarity not only with the ancient scientific paradigm to 
which they adhere (viz. as furnished by Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems and its 
causal model of scientific inquiry) and from an inferior understanding of 
Plutarch’s more general natural philosophical project (viz. as inspired by 
Plato's Timaeus), but also, and often primarily so, from an unfounded belief 
in the teleological nature of the history of scientific thought. Such a bias, 
which is representative of more traditional studies in the history of science, 
is characterised by the acceptance of a progressive and evolutionary 
development of scientific knowledge, where it is assumed that scientific 
truth becomes gradually more unveiled over time. This model draws a 
linear, but inherently distorted, picture of the development of science 
that is principally unhistorical from the very outset. Only those ancient 
theories that were considered relevant for contemporary scientific research 
or were proven to be valid by modern scientists were included in the 
historical framework under the label of genuine science (as is the case in 
Emerson's notion of Plutarch’s “predictions” above)?*. This approach is 
obviously biased by modern prejudice, which sees the results attained by 
contemporary science as the culmination of ages of continuous research 
and scientific progress. In this approach, the category of preconceived 
scientific ‘correctness’ serves as a historical measure in the evaluation of 
any scientific theory, without acknowledging that the category in itself is 
not necessarily a universal or transcultural given (see further). The great 
ancient Greeks were, thus, presented as having made breath-taking and 
even *miraculous' advances in the field of science, for which they should 
be held in honour, but in the long run their discoveries remain rather 
immature?, 

In this regard, Barton speaks of a ‘genetic history’ of science, accord- 
ing to which the teleological approach entails some kind of a historical 
eugenics of scientific ideas, where their individuality in the succession of 


38 Exemplary is the remark in К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 
1987, p. Ixxxi: “ПІ faut bien avouer que les ouvrages ou les passages isolés ой Plutarque 
traite de physique sont généralement décevants, sans doute parce que cette science a fait 
[...] de tels progrès que beaucoup de théories antiques [...] nous paraissent aujourd’ hui 
irrémédiablement périmées." 

? Cf., e.g., W.H.S. Jones, 1931, p. xxii: “The hypotheses of early Greek thought аге 
mere guesses, brilliant guesses no doubt, but related to the facts of experience only in 
the most casual way.” Cf. also, e.g., P. Raingeard, 1935, p. viii: “Ensuite le De facie nous 
est un témoin précieux de l’ état de la Science vers la fin du premier siècle. Si certaines 
ignorances nous font sourire [...], nous éprouvons par contre quelque stupeur à découvrir 
l'antiquité de theories relativement modernes à qui il ne manqua pour figurer plus tót 
parmi les acquisitions de l’ esprit humain que de triompher des opinions régnantes." 
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particular world systems is neglected“. It goes without saying that such 
an approach was bound to remain restrictive, resulting in a fragmentation, 
decontextualisation and, eventually, isolation of specific scientific theories 
by stripping them from the underlying world view that gave birth to them 
in the first place (think of Emerson’s culling of the “hints of superior sci- 
ence” from Plutarch's text). As an alternative to this historical model (that 
is commonly referred to as ‘whiggish’ history)*!, contemporary history of 
science takes a more relativistic and contextual stance“. Notably, in Antiq- 
uity there was no term for denoting what we today call *natural science? 
(perhaps the notion of ‘natural history’, puou) історіх, understood as the 
universal study of things natural, comes closest). The concept of émotyun, 
that is, the Latin scientia, primarily refers to ‘scientific knowledge’ (as 
opposed to 34a, téyvy, уо etc.), and it does not refer to the actual prag- 
matics behind scientific thinking as such (which is not per se an infallible 
practice, of course, science being a human enterprise)?. In accordance 
with Plutarch's Platonism, for instance, no natural science could amount 
to the level of genuine 'science' in the philosophical-epistemic sense 


40 T. Barton, 19946, pp. xiv-xvi. Barton's introduction in 19946, pp. x-xxiii is relevant 
for the points made in this prologue. See also her more extensive (and at some points more 
abstract) introduction in 19942, pp. 1—25. 

41 For further objections to the methods of ‘whig’ history, see A. Cunningham, 1988, 
p. 387 and T. Barton, 1994b, pp. xiv—xvi. The term was coined by Н. Butterfield, 1931. 

? E.g., for a description of Plutarch's natural science, as what stands in relation to 
ancient theories that explain natural phenomena, cf. J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 734 (who uses 
this description in demarcating the scientific digressions in the Vitae [see 2.1.3.]). Compare 
also, for instance, the definition of ancient science by P.J. van der Eijk, 1997, p. 77, n. I: 
“As for ‘scientific’, this is used [...] in a non-sophisticated, non-evaluative manner to refer 
to any serious attempt at studying and understanding the nature of things (or part thereof), 
and — as far as texts are concerned — to any verbal expression intended to communicate 
about this with an audience [...]. Of course I do not wish to claim that the texts in question 
meet the criteria of what would count as ‘scientific’ in any modern sense of the word; and I 
am aware that there is no clear distinction between ‘science’ and ‘philosophy’ in Antiquity 
[...].” Similarly, regarding early Greek and Chinese scientific practices G.E.R. Lloyd, 1999, 
р. 314 (also partly in 1996, p. 227) states that: "the history of early investigations in ancient 
civilizations is the history of the acquisition of a potential for cognitive development, not 
just with respect to what was believed, but also with regard to the ways of getting to believe 
it. Where Greece and China are concerned, to go no further afield, history shows both that 
the ways of acquiring that potential differed and indeed that the potential acquired did. Not 
that, in either case, the new potential corresponded closely to the expectations that might 
be generated by naive retrospection from the eventual emergence of modern science." 
In this sense, Plutarch's natural scientific programme (including his natural problems) 
certainly testifies to a certain scientific potential, how essentially different (or not) it may 
be from that of modern science. 

5 Cf. LSJ, s.v. ii, 2. 
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of the word“, as it always involves a basic uncertainty towards sensible 
objects and the kind of knowledge that they yield [see 4.3.2.]. In this sense, 
scientia was not practiced but rather strived after in Antiquity. 

As is well known, moreover, in Antiquity the study of natural phe- 
nomena was generally integrated in a wider philosophical programme, 
so that it was not considered an independent branch of research that was 
conducted for its own sake (as is the case rather with modern science). 
Also the ancient concept of ‘physiology’ ($vcetoXoy(a), which is often used 
interchangeably with ‘natural history’, cannot be separated from a wider 
natural philosophical framework, so that it is not an independent science. 
There is no denying to the fact that there is a certain convenience in speak- 
ing about ‘physiology’, ‘natural history’ or ‘natural philosophy’, for the 
simple fact that the ancient thinkers themselves would have given it that 
name, and this is basically what it is from an ancient perspective. This 
does not necessarily imply, however, that the term ‘science’ is wrong, or 
that ancient natural philosophy cannot be considered ‘scientific’. In any 
case, the fact that ancient Greek and Roman thinkers did not, or could 
not, call their natural philosophy to be ‘scientific’ does not imply that it 
is, therefore, fundamentally unscientific. 

For many centuries ‘a science’ in English denoted anything that was 
taught in the schools (such as grammar, logic, theology etc.). The word 
“scientist? came into use not long before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the concept of ‘science’ began to take on its modern 
meaning. In this period, the ‘science of natural philosophy’ began to 
predominate the other ‘sciences’ and eventually acquired the monopoly 
of the term ‘science’. The practitioners of that ‘science’ were called 
‘scientists’ (and it is in this sense that ‘science’ existed before ‘scientists’), 
but by that time, the ‘science’ itself had become very different from that of 
the ancients^. So, to reformulate the problem: why do we even care about 
‘science’ in Plutarch’s natural philosophical writings in the first place or 
in his Quaestiones naturales more specifically? Why not simply use his 
own terminology, thus avoiding the risk of any terminological ambiguity 
or of an anachronistic misconception of what Plutarch himself believed 
he was doing? 

I believe that the connotations connected with such a reticence are 
undesirable. Not calling Plutarch’s natural philosophy ‘scientific’ might 
raise the false impression 1) that it is only of pseudo-scientific or para- 
scientific significance**, or 2) that it has no scientific value at all, or 


^ Cf. G.E.R. Lloyd, 1968, p. 92. 

5 [here rely (in part) on T. Barton, 1994b, pp. xi-xii. Cf. also A. Cunningham, 1988, 
p. 380 and R.W. Sharples, 2005, pp. 1-3. 

46 According to G. Nuzzo, 1991, p. 410 (repeated in G. D'Ippolito and G. Nuzzo, 2012, 
p. 58), Quaestiones naturales is nothing more than “un singolare ‘zibaldone’ di curiosità 
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in any case less so in comparison to superior (viz. modern) scientific 
achievements. This is exactly what I intend to avoid. 1) As regards the first 
point, Barton has correctly pointed out that “[p]seudoscience is a label 
that implies a deliberate falsehood on the part of its practitioners"^", but 
this does not apply to Plutarch, who himself took his natural philosophical 
programme seriously. In any case, there is no reason to assume that 
he did not (see n. 3 above). Even in the ‘spoudogelastic’ context of 
Plutarch's symposia we see that serious efforts are made to provide 
plausible explanations for natural problems. This is at least true within the 
conceptual scope of ancient physical theory. 2) Therefore, in light of the 
second point, it is only reasonable to evaluate Plutarch's natural problems 
according to the parameters of ancient rather than modern scientific 
thinking, even if there are certain points of convergence^. In the end, there 
are also obvious divergences between the two, meaning that it is best not 
to assess them in comparative terms (see nn. 36—37 above). It goes without 
saying, therefore, that when reference is made to ancient ‘science’ in the 
present study, this must be understood in light of Plutarch's theories and 
concepts about the natural world and those of his philosophical role models 
(unless otherwise suggested). As such, we accept that the distinction in 
terminology between actor's terms (‘natural philosophy") and analytical 
terms (‘natural science’) is a matter of formality rather than semantics”. 


pseudo- о parascientifiche, che non un’ opera di impianto organico ed unitario, tanto che 
qualche studioso fu da ciò indotto a negarne la paternità plutarchea" (I will come back 
later to Plutarch’s authorship of Quaestiones naturales [see 1.2.1.]). The same label of 
pseudo-science was used by R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, 
p. Ixxxii and by К. Caballero Sanchez, 1992, p. 91. Z. Abramowiczowna, 1962, p. 82 speaks 
of the “halbwissenschaftliche Atmosphäre” in Quaestiones convivales. 

47 TT. Barton, 1994а, p. I5 (see also рр. 16-17 on the inappropriate normativity of the 
concept of *pseudo-science"). 

^5 E.g., according to A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 48, Plutarch's attitude in scientific 
matters presupposes “un modello di ricerca vicino a quello di un ‘sapiente rinascimentale’ 
dilettante di tutto e di tutto curioso". However, linking Plutarch with a Renaissance 
model of science probably produces more contextual problems than it solves. See 
also L. Inglese, 1996, p. 151 (regarding Battegazzore's remark): “Questo non puó 
comportare, nel giudizio su Plutarco, l'adozione di parametri *moderni' di scientificità 
della ricerca." 

49 There is much scholarly debate on this topic. A. Cunningham, 1988 prefers using 
the actor's terms (such as ‘natural philosophy’) over analytic terms and categories (such 
as ‘science’) in order to avoid the anti-historical fallacy of imposing present thinking 
upon the past (pp. 378—385). W.H. Stahl, 1962, pp. 3-14 also doubts the appropriateness 
of calling Roman science ‘scientific’ (or even ‘Roman’, for that matter). Some scholars 
would, indeed, prefer the actor's terminology (see also, e.g., T. Barton, 1994b, pp. xiv, 
xxi, xxiii, n. 13), whereas others do not (see, e.g., G.E.R. Lloyd, 1983, pp. 210-217, who 
vindicates the appellation of ‘science’ for ancient Greek medicine and biology). Most 
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Indeed, Plutarch’s subordination of physics to prime philosophy is not 
an adequate reason to reject it as unscientific. This is significant if for no 
other reason than that there is a discussion among Plutarchists about the 
scientificity of the Chaeronean’s natural philosophical works, although 
it is not very widespread, let alone profound. The ill-considered 19" and 
early 20" century claims quoted above are clear examples of this. A more 
recent account is found in Donini’s 1994 contribution on Plutarch and the 
Platonic renaissance in Lo spazio letterario della Grecia antica, where 
the author — in a footnote — tends to adhere to this traditional view®. 
Donini concludes: “А mio giudizio, non c'é nessuna opera di Plutarco che 
meriti di essere definita semplicemente 'scientifica' "5! This is intended 
as a frontal attack on Ziegler's designation of the category of Plutarch's 
"scritti di fisica e di scienza naturale" (“naturwissenschaftliche Schriften” 
[see 1.1.1.]), but Donini in his protest employs the concept of ‘science’ 
mainly — and problematically so — from a modern perspective (in this 
regard, his approach does not seem to be all that different from Ziegler's). 
Donini demarcates Plutarch’s ‘science’ as the attempt to explain natural 
phenomena solely in terms of natural causes. In my opinion, he thus too 
strictly divorces the Chaeronean's physical theory from its philosophical 
implications. It is absolutely true that Plutarch distinguishes between the 
physical causes of natural phenomena and their higher, divine motivation, 
but the distinction 1s not strict, since he subordinates the former category 
to the latter [see 4.1.2.]. As such, both categories are not, and should not 
be, disconnected. As Donini himself has shown in his pioneering work 
on Plutarch's view on causality, both modes of explanation actually go 
hand in hand (viz. physical and meta-physical). In the account at hand, 
then, Donini’s restriction of “scienza” to natural causality alone might be 
problematic — in opposition to other, more nuanced accounts of his on the 
topic (see n. 54 below). In what follows, Donini successively sheds his 


notably, according to E. Grant, 2007, p. 319, the difference between actor's terms and 
analytic terms is superficial, because actor's terms are “mere names, or labels". However, 
the application of “теге” is perhaps somewhat too dismissive (as E. Lao argues in her 
2010 BMCR review of Grant's work). It should be noted, moreover, that a broadening 
of the semantic field of ‘science’ may risk the concept becoming meaningless, because 
it enables the modern historian to identify the category of 'science', or whatever it was 
called in the past, as always having existed. The correct procedure is probably somewhere 
in between, viz. in applying the concept of ‘science’ in historical contexts only with 
the necessary conceptual circumspection and qualifications (which is my aim in this 
study). 

5 P. Donini, 19942, p. 48, n. 32 (the quotations that follow are drawn from this 
passage). 

53! Compare the use of inverted comma's by I. Gallo, 1998, p. 3527 (= 1999, p. 64) in 
his description of Quaestiones naturales as “une raccolta di quesiti ‘scientifici’ con le 
relative risposte". 
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light on Plutarch’s De facie, De primo frigido and Quaestiones naturales. 
As to the De facie, first of all, he seems to overdo things when he writes 
that the work: 


“contiene certamente molta buona scienza astronomica e d’altro 
genere, ma non é affatto un trattato scientifico: discute un importante 
problema filosofico, al quale é totalmente subordinato il contenuto che 
i moderni [!] chiamano scientifico." 


Further on, however, Donini is more at ease to underline the conceptual 
unity of De facie, pointing out that the closing myth: 


“vuolo ridurre, non distruggere il credito delle scienze; ё lí precisa- 
mente a dirci che il discorso delle scienze fisiche e matematiche, se 
non ё teologicamente fondato, sarà sempre inadeguato.”*? 


When Donini, in what follows, claims that Plutarch in De primo frigido — 
which he interprets “а rovescio dalla maggior parte dei moderni" — actually 
discusses an epistemological problem, he restricts the entire treatise to the 
&roy, statement in the very last paragraph (in combination with the eighth 
[see 4.3.2.1.]). This seems to entirely overlook Plutarch's introductory 
discussion about whether heat and cold are principles of their own and 
also the lengthy doxography that follows on the principle of cold”. 
However, I see no reason to assume that both types of discourse (viz. 
physical and epistemological) were seen as completely distinct by Plutarch 
himself. 

With respect to Quaestiones naturales, lastly, Donini remains pensive 
in making his judgements: 


“А conti fatti, ho l'impressione che resti disponibile per questa classe 
[sc. scritti di fisica e di scienza naturale] forse (forse) la sola raccolta 
delle Cause naturali, che potrebbe essere soltanto un insieme di appunti 
da elaborare in altre opere di tutt'altro genere." 


? P. Donini, 19942, р. 56. Cf. also Donini's conclusion in 1984, p. 374: “[М]і chiedo 
pero se abbiamo con ciò stesso il diritto di dire che l'Aistoria di Plutarco non era autentica 
curiosità scientifica. Era, quanto meno, la base adeguata per una scienza come quella allora 
possibile, cosi solidale con quel platonismo, con quei demoni, con quell'irrazionalità." 
Cf. also id., 1988 and 2011, p. 21, n. 26. 

55 Other scholars have interpreted the ancient scientific character of De primo frigido 
in terms of its allegedly playful and theoretical approach. See O. Longo, 1992, p. 229: 
“Lusus di letterato? Vera e propria discussione scientifica? Un po’ dell'uno e un po’ 
dell'altro, e in ogni caso una fisica fatta a tavolino e sui libri, assai piu che mettendo il 
naso fuori dalla finestra." 
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Donini’s hesitation is based on a conviction that the preceding objec- 
tions (regarding the dualistic and epistemological aspects of Plutarch’s 
science) do not, at first, seem to apply to this collection. However, as 
already noted at the beginning of the prologue, one of the goals of this 
study will be to show that the reverse is in fact true, by demonstrating that 
Quaestiones naturales is fundamentally in line, despite its main focus on 
physical causality, with Plutarch’s general scientific project, including its 
dualistic and epistemological backdrop [see 4.1.—3.]^^. 

Another point that needs to be stressed in evaluating the scientificitiy 
of Plutarch natural philosophical writings is the contingent nature of 
Plutarch’s truth claims. For instance, regarding the claim in Quaest. conv. 
641C that there is empirical proof of the fact that a magnet rubbed with 
garlic loses its attractive powers, Lehoux rightly points out that: 


“Any given way of framing questions of truth and falsity about the 
natural world is bound up in networks of relations and requires a 
background of standards, concepts, methods, tools, and objects against 
which truth and falsity can be judged.” 


As such, the ultimate scientific truth — whatever this may be — will only 
be a circumstantial aspect for properly evaluating the scientific character 
of Plutarch's theories about the natural world°®. This boils down to the 
idea that science is — at least in a historical sense — not all that concerned 
with ‘truth’ per se. 


+4 Donini's judgement on the scientific character of Plutarch’s "scritti di fisica e di 
scienza naturale" (c.q. De facie) is more nuanced in 1992, pp. 106—107: “Ма, dato che 
noi moderni siamo abituati a pensare che sia ‘scientifica’ quella spiegazione che del 
fenomeno in discussione dice veramente tutto l'essenziale e ne chiarisce i fondamenti 
ultimi, é evidente che parlando della normalità dei casi di cui si occupava Plutarco 
non dovremmo definire ‘scientifica’ altra spiegazione che quella che dica entrambi gli 
ordini delle cause e prima di tutte, anzi, quelle ‘divine’: dove infatti siano coinvolte 
entrambi le classi, la spiegazione che si limitasse a far rilevare le sole cause materiali e 
strumentali sarebbe si ancora ‘fisica’, ma non certamente ‘scientifica’. Volendo proprio 
usare questo termine in riferimento al nostro autore, bisognerà adattarsi ad accettare che 
sia ‘scientifico’ l'argomento che è anche e prima di tutto teologico.” Donini draws a 
similar conclusion for De primo frigido in 1986a, p. 211: “il problema del de primo frigido 
insomma non é esclusivamente fisico, ma in ultima istanza rinvia agli agenti metafisici e 
divini dell'ordinamento del cosmo”. See also J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 214. 

55 D. Lehoux, 2007, p. 448, see also 2003, pp. 339—340 (cf. also, e.g., T. Barton, 19942, 
р. 4). For further discussion of Lehoux’ account, see M. Meeusen, 2014, 337-338. 

56 Contrast the concern of P. Donini, 1988, pp. 126—127 regarding De facie: “Physics, 
astronomy, and geometrical optics are here used to explain the nature of the moon and its 
spots, and the explanation proposed is the closest to scientific truth that we know from 
Antiquity." 
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In order to clarify this, an analogy can be drawn with the revolutionary 
finds physicists working at CERN near Geneva, home of the Large Hadron 
Collider, have done in the last years. Besides from further specifying our 
knowledge about the basic structure of our universe (think of the discovery 
of the Higgs-boson or ‘God particle’), these scientists have recently found 
clues that there may be a deeper kind of physics, a dark sector that we have 
not been able to reach yet, and that may even be unreachable to us. It is this 
deeper kind of physics that, so it is often metaphorically described, shines 
through the cracks of the Standard Model, which up to now served — and 
continues to serve — as the basic fundament of particle physics. It is not so 
much that the Standard Model would be wrong, of course, but one may 
still wonder how scientific it really is, considering the fundamental and 
thus far unanswered problems these discoveries raise about the existence 
of the universe (not to mention the potential existence of other universes). 
What is relevant for the history of science, then, is not so much whether 
any truth comes out of smashing atoms together, but what kind of truth 
people make of it, how it is reached, and why such research is conducted 
to begin with. What the study at hand aims to do, then, is to put the kind of 
natural problems Plutarch sought to explain in a contextual perspective, 
to find out what ultimate goals he had in mind in doing so, and which 
conceptual limits he faced. To this end, we can learn a great deal from 
the kind of answers he provides and from the general methodology and 
theoretical-conceptual framework that he employs. 

Apart from revealing these intellectual mechanisms that underlie a 
person's or а society's world view”, contemporary studies of ancient 
scientific literature often also bring into consideration how specific 
socio-cultural factors play along in the authorisation, validation and 
dissemination of scientific knowledge in particular societal contexts?*. 
A study of these features 1s relevant to us, as it provides a valuable 
perspective on how the natural world was perceived of in Antiquity 
and how this view became entrenched in a real-life community and 


57 For the concept of ‘world view’ as a discursive category in ancient scientific texts, 
cf. H. Flashar, 1962 (e.g., pp. 318 and 331), who uses its German equivalent (Weltbild) to 
designate the general explanatory scheme that can be deduced from the problems and 
explanations recorded in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems. Cf. also, e.g., the title in D. Lehoux, 
2012. 

58 This socio-cultural contextualisation is, in fact, very central to contemporary studies 
in the field of the history of science: cf., e.g., Т.Е. Rihll, 1999, p. iv. Cf. also J.T. Vallance, 
1990, pp. 716—717: “First, it is now generally agreed that we should not — indeed, cannot — 
separate ancient science from its philosophical background. Ethical, metaphysical, and 
scientific motivations must be understood side by side. Second, some idea of the social 
and cultural context in which scientific ideas developed is now widely seen as essential to 
any generally useful appreciation." 
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civilisation — the Greco-Roman civilisation, which had a seminal influence 
on our own. This has reflective value for our contemporary outlook on 
the natural world and for the place that is allotted to it in our own modern 
society, where science has become omnipresent. 

Of course, world views can shift over time, and can be different from 
person to person or from society to society. Therefore, it seems useful 
to study scientific concepts and theories on their own terms and in view 
of the social and intellectual contexts from which they originate. This 
is especially to be understood as a caveat to the teleological approach 
as described above (i.e. the ‘genetic history’). It does not imply that 
a diachronic approach should be avoided at all costs. This approach 
has its use, for instance, when examining the scientific or philosophical 
importance of a person's outlook on the world in view of a scientific 
or philosophical historiography’. From this perspective, the value of 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales for the history of science 15 reflected 
in the work's reception and transmission by later authors and can be 
examined by studying how they picked it up and adopted it to suit their 
specific authorial needs. In what follows, I will not discuss this in full 
detail but will only highlight a number of cases that were of importance 
for the text's later history. 

The 11" century Byzantine polymath and ‘Chief of Philosophers’ 
Michael Psellus is especially worth mentioning here, as he incorporated 
and adapted several of Plutarch’s natural problems — both from Quaes- 
tiones naturales and convivales — in his encyclopaedic De omnifaria 
doctrina (two additional chapters, viz. О.М. 40—41, derive from this work: 
see the commentary ad loc.). In global, Psellus’ work nicely illustrates 
how Pagan knowledge, thus including Plutarch’s natural problems, was 
hesitantly accepted by the author and which intellectual restrictions were 
imposed on it by the religious (c.q. Christian-Orthodox) establishment of 
his time. Notably, Psellus did not lable his excerpts as being drawn from 
Plutarch (thus, perhaps, implicitly rejecting the Chaeronean’s scientific 
authority?). On the contrary, it seems that Psellus, through Plutarch’s lens, 
looked at, and approved of, Aristotle's scientific authority by quoting the 
Problems via Plutarch. The merit of Psellus’ De omnifaria doctrina (or 
at least the work’s first redaction) lies in its attempt to create a genuine 
Christian cosmology, which is firmly based on ancient authority. Impor- 
tantly, Psellus addressed his work to the Byzantine emperor, God’s regent 
on earth. The relationship between such encyclopaedic knowledge and 


5 E.g., for the influence of Plutarch’s De facie on Kepler, see Н. Górgemanns, 1970, 
pp. 157-161. Kepler found the text so important that he edited it with his own Latin 
translation and astronomical commentary. In what follows, I repeat some of the insights 
gained in previous publications on the reception of Plutarch's natural problems (for a short 
overview, see M. Meeusen, forthcoming b). 
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imperial power is not of disinterest, as it provides a better understanding 
of what highly placed Byzantine figures were expected to know, or, at the 
very least, to have read. 

A similar case of religious adoption of Plutarch’s natural problems 
is found in the Diálogos Familiares de la Agricultura Cristiana (1589) 
by the Spanish humanist and Jesuit Juan de Pineda. In this work, the 
author relies heavily on Plutarch's authority (amongst that of other Pagan 
authors) and, at points, incorporates several passages from Quaestiones 
naturales in his Christian discourse. As Ramón Palerm has shown, the 
author of this work “through an ongoing confrontation of the Christian 
and Pagan worlds, struggles to win for the Christian cause the content 
of the ancient traditions, to which he gives an obvious moral sense in a 
didactic-doctrinal tone’’®!. As such, the cases of Psellus and de Pineda 
show how later, Christian authors — both in the Orthodox East and in 
the Reforming West (de Pineda speaks with little respect of the Spanish 
Inquisition) — used Plutarch's natural problems as a basis for their own 
inquiries, not so much by addressing them anew, but by exploiting them 
as a Fundgrube of exotic materials to be assimilated into the context of a 
new (c.q. Christian) world system. 

The situation is different in other cases, though. The scholarly interest in 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales in the Humanist era 15 reflected mainly in 
the production of new editions and Latin translations (mostly in collective 
volumes with other works from the corpus Plutarcheum). The 1542 Latin 
translation by the Dutch Protestant scholar, professor and doctor Gybertus 
Longolius deserves specific mention here. In this Latin version, the Aldine 
problems (О.М. 1-31) are followed by eight additional problems (О.М. 
32—39) that were extracted, so Longolius indicates in a marginal note, 
from a Milanese manuscript. Unfortunately, this manuscript has been 
lost ever since, and the Greek text is still missing today. Considering 
the numerous parallels in Plutarch's other works and the same general 
style and method of explanation, it is beyond doubt that these additional 
problems are authentic (see the commentary ad loc.)®. 

Another Latin translation of the Aldine problems was produced by 
Pedro Juan Núñez in 1554. Interestingly, this translation served as an 
appendix to Theodor Gaza's version of Ps.-Aristotle's and Ps.-Alexander's 


9? For further discussion of the reception of Plutarch's natural problems in Psellus’ 
De omnifaria doctrina, see M. Meeusen, 2012b (Quaestiones naturales) and forthcoming 
с (Quaestiones convivales). 

9! V. Ramón Palerm, 2011, p. 621 (see pp. 629—632 for an analysis of the Quaestiones 
naturales material). 

9? For further detail on Longolius' translation, see A. Morales Ortiz, 1999 and 
M. Meeusen, forthcoming a. See also К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 
1987, p. 283. 
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Problems9. This is important, as it seems to imply that Plutarch was seen 
as continuous with a unified and long-lasting scientific tradition that was 
initiated by Aristotle and his Peripatetic successors (see also Psellus' 
case above). The practice of solving Aristotelian natural problems lasted 
well until the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, when new collections 
of problems made their appearance and older ones were constantly 
copied, translated and commented upon [see r.1.3., n. 78]. As such, 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales were seen as a genuine contribution 
to the Aristotelian study and understanding of natural phenomena and 
to the development of a scientific method for approaching them. One 
of the goals of this study will be to nuance this view, and to show that 
Plutarch's natural problems are not the product of the author's Aristotelian 
aspirations — despite the fact that history clearly suggests otherwise [see 
1.1.2. and 4.3.4.3.]. 

In conclusion, the study at hand takes inspiration from the plea 
often heard in recent scholarship to study ancient scientific texts impar- 
tial to considerations of quality or centrality. Rihll, for instance, has 
argued: 


“The primary sources for any period consist not just of the well- 
known and well-ploughed texts: there are a lot of grossly underutilized 
‘scientific’ texts too, which cast a different and sometimes brilliant 
light on ancient society. This incidental information is also important to 
the historian of science, for the society in which the science was created 
shapes the science itself, and neither can be properly understood in 
isolation from the other.” 


By taking these contextual facets into consideration, the study at hand can 
be seen as a contribution to broadening the traditional image of ancient 
science and, by implication, of the history of science in general®. Even 
though we are dealing with a rather obscure, non-canonical source in the 
case of Quaestiones naturales, this should not complicate our efforts to 


63 The work was printed in 1554 in Valencia by Joan Mei from Flanders as Problematum 
Aristotelis sectiones duae de quadraginta. Problematum Alexandri Aphrodisiei libri 
duo Theodoro Gaza interprete ad haec Eruditissima problemata Plutarchi. Extant 
apud Borbonium bibliopolam. Valentiae, Typis Ioannis Mey, Flandri. (Raya) 1554. See 
A. Morales Ortiz, 1998 and 2000, p. 90. For further detail on the Latin translations of 
Plutarch’s Moralia more generally dating from the 13" to the 16" century, see F. Becchi, 
2009. 

& Т.Е. Rihll, 1999, p. 7. 

$85 I, thus, accept Rihll’s challenge (1999, p. xii): “there is a role anda need for ‘ordinary’ 
historians in the study of the history of Greek science, which is a land of opportunity for 
adventurous scholars." 
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pull it from the margins of the corpus Plutarcheum®. In this light, Van 
der Stockt has recently claimed that “it are precisely the more ‘irrational’ 
and ‘absurd’ beliefs and practices that are most fascinating”®’. His plea 
for a profound study of Plutarch’s Quaestiones naturales more in specific 
is worth quoting in full: 


“Ші may have become clear that Plutarch’s Causes of natural phenom- 
ena is in dire need of an interpretation that does justice to its peculiar 
nature. Provided that this research is conducted with philological tact 
as well as through a contextualising approach, the results are likely to 
shed light on the worldview of Plutarch as well as on the practice of 
authentic ancient 'science'."65 


The phrase “philological tact", especially in conjunction with “a contex- 
tualising approach’, is well-put from a methodological perspective but 
may require some further specification, which the following section will 
provide. 


4. Classical philology and the petrification of science 


Historians of ancient science generally hold that there was a rapid decline 
of scientific creativity after its ‘Golden Age’® in the Hellenistic era, an era 
when several scientific disciplines, such as medicine, biology, alchemy, 
mathematics, geography, astronomy and mechanics, flourished more than 
ever before or ever after (esp. the 3* and 2™ centuries BC). The Imperial 
Era, by contrast, is presented as a period of consolidation and transmission 
of received knowledge. The Zeitgeist of this era finds its incarnation in the 
figure of Pliny the Elder, author of the encyclopaedic Naturalis historia. 
Traditional Plutarchists have not resisted this view of a scientific decline 
in Plutarch's days, yet some nuancing is in place, at least in Plutarch's 
case. 

In light ofthe period in which Plutarch lived, someone like Sambursky 
favoured the idea of a “petrification of science" by arguing that: 


"the first century A.D. marks the beginning of the work of compilers 
and interpreters which went on for more than four hundred years and 


66 This idea is inspired by the new historicist perspective that ascribes historical value 
to each historical product. For problems of quality and canon in Greek literature, see 
T. Whitmarsh, 2004, pp. 8-10. 

67 Т. Van der Stockt, 2011, р. 447. A similar conclusion was made regarding ancient 
paradoxes and puzzles by G.E.R. Lloyd, 2004, pp. 5-7. 

68 L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 450. 

© For this designation, see, e.g., С. Sarton, 1970 and S. Sambursky, 1963, p. 204. 
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which is the mirror wherein we see a large part of ancient Greek 
science." 


Regarding the natural problems discussed in Plutarch's Quaestiones convi- 
vales, Fuhrmann bade the reader, in a rather condescending fashion, to not 
be too hard on Plutarch, given that his time was afflicted with “un affaib- 
lissement général de I’ esprit scientifique"?!. Similar conclusions have been 


70 S. Sambursky, 1963, pp. 204 and 242. Cf. also the references in P. Culham, 1992, 
р. 197, n. 30 more generally. Regarding the Greeks of the 2" century AD, В.А. Van 
Groningen, 1965, p. 56 draws the following conclusion (with what seems to be an unhealthy 
sense for exaggeration): “There is no real activity; nobody sets out on an exploration; 
everybody walks on trodden paths. Why? Because they themselves are weak, unable 
to display psychic energy. They are tired; they sit down comfortably in well-known 
surroundings, and they are waiting, waiting for something they will not find, because it 
is not really looked for. [...] The Greek literature of the second century is the work of 
a powerless community, which, on the other hand, overstrains its faculties in unhealthy 
exaggerations. It is a neglected one in a neglected century, and, generally speaking, 
it deserves this neglect." The view that all post-Classical societies are of secondary 
importance, non-original and non-authentic is generally abandoned in contemporary 
scholarship (see, e.g., T. Whitmarsh, 2001, p. 28). 

7 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxiii. Regarding Plutarch's method of solving natural 
problems, more in particular, Fuhrmann draws the following conclusion (p. xxiv): “Pour 
les questions d'ordre scientifique, il est particuliérement grave de ne pas discuter les 
problémes dans leur fond. Or c'est ce qui se passe ici. Au lieu de chercher les causes 
véritables des phénoménes, Plutarque se contente en général de la vraisemblance, en citant 
plusieurs théories qui s' y rapportent, ou en rappelant ce que divers auteurs en ont dit. Les 
différentes opinions se succédent ainsi sans aucune analyse et le plus souvent sans solution, 
comme si ceux qui sont chargés de les défendre s’ amusaient avec elles. [...] Quand par 
hasard Plutarque veut faire preuve d'esprit critique, il n' y réussit guére". This view is 
accepted by E. Teixeira, 1992, p. 221, who concludes, however, that: “Par l’ intermédiaire 
de renseignements scientifiques, entre autres, Plutarque a, à n' en point douter, le mérite 
de contribuer pour une part important à mieux nous faire connaitre la pensée et la culture 
grecques." In a similar fashion, К.Н. Barrow, 1967, p. 22 claimed that “[t]he importance of 
the Table Talks rests not on their subject-matter, which [...] is often trivial, but upon the 
picture which they give of the society in which Plutarch moved, the texture of social life, 
and the ease and frequency of movement of people from place to place". For the inferior 
scientific Zeitgeist of Plutarch's time, see also K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 889: *Nicht verhehlen 
darf man sich, daß die Behandlung, besonders der naturwissenschaftlichen Probleme, oft 
recht oberflachlich und spielerisch ist; ein Vorwurf, der freilich nicht unserm P. zur Last 
fállt, sondern die seiner Zeit eigentümliche Erschlaffung des ernsthaften wissenschaftlichen 
Geistes kennzeichnet." Cf. also К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, 
p. Ixxxiii (quoted n. 28). For opposition against the idea of a contemporary “déclin du 
rationalisme”, see, however, ibid., p. Ixxi. See also J. König, 2007, p. 51, who criticises 
Führmann's remark as *an assumption which exemplifies a common failure to understand 
the rhetorical idiom of so much ancient scientific writing". It was only since relatively 
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reached for Pliny the Elder’s Naturalis historia”. Yet, as Stahl rightly 
nuances, “Plutarch demonstrates greater aptitude for assimilating and 
reporting scientific information than Pliny, but he is no less credulous and 
uncritical of quaint and incongruous data.”” In light of Plutarch’s allegedly 
derivative and compilatory authorship, Jeanneret even claimed that the 
Chaeronean (again in his Quaestiones convivales) could be categorised as 
an author who, just like Athenaeus or Macrobius, aimed for a variegated, 
though bloodless accumulation of knowledge, without any sense of critical 
evaluation. The lack of scientific creativity and ingenuity thus becomes 
connected with a faceless authorship that is characterised by the absence 
of any serious intellectual talent and ambition for personal creativity: 


“What is often said of Plutarch is also true of the others: they are 
basically eclectic. They neither judge nor criticize, but rather put things 
on show [...]. The author melts into an anonymous collector and 
mediator; he lets the books, of which he is a mere interpreter, speak 
for themselves.” 


The idea that Plutarch should be ranked among other late compilers and 
interpreters risks grossly oversimplifying the real accomplishments of 
his work. Throughout his scientific writings, to go no further afield, 
Plutarch unambiguously aims to formulate inventive and innovative 
explanations for the phenomena he studies [see 4.2.2.2.]. In fact, he often 
explicitly marks his own, personal views (e.g., via his literary alter ego 
in Quaestiones convivales), thus emphasising that he does not blindly 
rely on received knowledge. Of course, the aspect of Plutarch’s scientific 
innovativeness should be placed within the ancient scientific paradigm of 
his time: Plutarch was no scientific revolutionary. He did not leave the 
confines of the ‘normal science’ of his day. But even so, this did not stop 
him from contriving explanations that were certainly original within the 
scientific paradigm at that time”. 


recently that scholars have started to recognise and revalue the argumentative style of 
Quaestiones convivales. See, e.g., F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, pp. 177—207, J. König, 
2008, p. 88, n. 11 and the contributions in F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011. 

7? See V. Naas, 2011, pp. 61, and esp. 66—67. 

n W.H. Stahl, 1962, р. 133. 

74 M. Jeanneret, 1991, p. 167. For the alleged facelessness of Plutarch's authorship, see 
also К.Н. Barrow, 1967, p. 15: “he [Plutarch] was a tantalisingly modest man and he effaces 
everything personal from his narrative". The same passage from Jeanneret was quoted and 
criticised by J. Kónig, 2011, p. 189 (cf. also id., 2007, pp. 51—52 and J.C. Relihan, 1992, 
р. 218). 

75 Cf. К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. lv: “Pour les 
sciences physiques et biologiques, par exemple, encore qu' il émette parfois des opinions 
qui semblent bien lui être personnelles, il suit d’ ordinaire Aristote et l’ école péripatéti- 
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Only since relatively recently, scholars have started to recognise that 
Plutarch’s scientific project, and his science of natural problems more 
in specific, is not just an impersonal echolalia of past authorities. But 
even so, most of the existing scholarship remains restricted to matters of 
source criticism. Of course, traditional Quellenforschung has great value 
for properly understanding the composition of a text on the basis of its 
specific sources and, more broadly, of the tradition in which it is anchored 
(this will prove a particularly useful approach in the commentary), but it 
also has a number of interpretive deficits. By largely restricting its scope to 
the analysis of the sources of a text, such an approach tends to downplay, 
isolate, and eventually even exclude the author from his own text"é. The 
author is, in fact, reduced — often in a highly speculative fashion - to the 
sources that he is claimed to rely on, while his personal adaptations of the 
tradition are generally ignored”. If there is any place left for the author's 
personal contributions, these are pushed to the margin of the text, if for 
no other reason than that scholars are embarrassed not to have found any 
matching Quellen for them”. 

On the other hand, even if Plutarch clearly pursues argumentative 
creativity and originality in his scientific writings, traditional authorities 
still play an important role in his arguments. As such, his innovativeness 
is perhaps not as ‘adventurous’ as modern critics may have expected”. 


cienne. [...] Mais il ne semble pas avoir fait progresser lui-méme les connaissances 
scientifiques de son temps. Il fut un ‘honnête homme’ au sens du xvii? siècle [cave: see 
n. 48], un véritable érudit, trés informé et trés éclairé. Il réalisa parfaitement en Іш 1° idéal 
du memadevuevos výp.” 

76 See the introduction “On the impoliteness of Quellenforschung” in L. Van 
der Stockt, 2004, pp. 331—333. See also J. Mansfeld, 1999, pp. 13-16. For similar 
criticism of the presentation of Plutarch as “un simple compilateur, tout juste capable 
de recopier des ceuvres antérieures en les démarquant", see also К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, 
J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. ccii (with further references). See also I. Gallo apud 
A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 37. 

7 E.g., regarding the Quellenforschung tradition on Plutarch's writings on animal 
psychology, see S.T. Newmyer, 1992, p. 41: “Scholars eager to detect the sources of 
Plutarch's arguments have paid relatively little attention to the points which he makes or 
to how he defends his positions." On Plutarch's adaptation of his source-material in the 
Vitae, cf. also C. Pelling, 1980. 

7$ See, e.g., K. Giesen, 1901, р. 448 (with the quote from F. Leo, 1864). Such an 
approach would be sound if the text were simply a derivate of traditional sources, but 
things are obviously not always so simple. 

79 See, e.g., К.Н. Barrow, 1967, p. 74: “It is not too much to say that Plutarch had at his 
command Hellenic and Hellenistic thought and literature. His mind was not adventurous; 
it did not use its accumulated knowledge as a springboard to make a leap; it may have 
lacked imagination.” See also Barrow’s strong words on p. 77: “Plutarch was a teacher, 
not a constructive thinker; he created no new system. Few teachers do; they may have 
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Even still, to claim that his scientific programme is representative of, 
what Sambursky called, the “petrification of science in the period of 
commentators and scholastics"*? is a one-dimensional presentation of the 
facts, as this study will show [see 4.2.2.2.]. 

An alternative way to examine how Plutarch deals with received 
knowledge and how he constructs his own scientific authority is by 
studying his ‘authorial voice’ — understood as an analytical concept 
that has recently been introduced by scholars of ancient scientific and 
technical writing*!. This ‘authorial voice’ serves as an important discursive 
category in the text that resonates, for instance, in the explicit evaluation 
of the theories of predecessors but is also situated at a structural level, 
viz. in the development and ranking of the different arguments, and 
can also be seen in his method of quoting and adapting the available 
source material?. The concept of the author's voice proves to be a 
worthy analytical tool in examining the discursive construction (and 
deconstruction) of scientific authority and, more particularly, in detecting 
the author's scientific creativity that manifests itself in this process. The 
question of scientific authority is highly relevant in examining Plutarch's 


at the back of their minds guiding principles, but they do not readily build theoretical 
constructions but rather make practical application. They are bound to be opportunists, 
availing themselves of the openings furnished by their pupils, responding to questions in 
answers adapted to the intelligence and experience of the questioner and then abandoned 
till some later time." This is in keeping with what he says earlier about Quaestiones 
convivales (p. 27): “table talks are interesting for their incidental matter, seldom for the 
original question or its answer". For the question of Plutarch's originality in the field of 
ancient science, see also A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 32 and pp. 35-36. Pace J. Sirinelli, 
2000, р. 359: “Les explications qu'il nous donne sur la patine des statues des navarques 
lacédémoniens à Delphes [= De Pyth. or. 395A—396C; see 2.1.1.] sont un peu naives et 
ses traits Sur le froid primitif et Sur les causes physiques sont des recueils d' opinions 
glanées au gré de ses lectures. Le résultat n' est pas plus brillant que les considérations 
qui jalonnent les Propos de table. Ce sont des ‘curiosités’ dont, avec ses convives, il 
cherche 1° explication, et non des démarches scientifiques. En résumé, on peut difficilement 
présenter Plutarque comme un savant, méme à l' aune de ce temps." For further criticism 
of the general scholarly contempt of Plutarch's originality in the field of philosophy, see 
J. Opsomer, 1994а, рр. 17—19 (with further references). 

80 S. Sambursky, 1963, p. 242. 

81 See the contributions in L. Taub and A. Doody, 2009 and M. Asper, 2013. 

€ To employ the alternative terminology of the classical hermeneutical schema set 
out by W. Babilas, 1961, the ‘authorial will (voluntas auctoris) has to be taken into 
consideration at any point in the text. In light of the philological method employed by 
traditional Quellenforschung, Babilas has warned that traditional materia is only seldom 
simply copied by the author. It is not only commented on and criticised, but also often 
adapted according to the particular needs of the author. The reconciliation of the materia 
to the new context occurs at three distinct levels, viz. of content, arrangement and phrasing 
(inventio, dispositio, elocutio). 
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position towards the scientific tradition, and more precisely how he tries 
to inscribe himself within it (or opposes it). Also the use and avoidance of 
a self-referential ego and alternative personal forms are relevant to us, as 
they can tell us something about the underlying sociology of the text*. In 
particular, the addresses to the reader can inform us about the envisaged 
knowledge transfer from author to reader (and, thus, the text's intended 
reading). Analysing these discursive features in Plutarch's Quaestiones 
naturales will yield a much richer interpretation of the text than has 
been offered thus far. Let us, therefore, take a closer look at the existing 
scholarship and how this study aims to contribute to it. 


5. Status quaestionis 


Scholars have only relatively recently started to reappraise the actual 
appeal of Plutarch's scientific writings. In 1976 Flacehére could still 
write that “‘Plutarque et la science de son temps’ est un sujet qui a été 
à peine effleuré jusqu’ ici, et qui mériterait, à mon avis, des recherches 
approfondies’’**. However, there has been considerable progress since that 
time. Scholarly attention mostly goes to the more literary and essayistic 
treatises like De facie, De primo frigido, Quaestiones convivales and 
Plutarch's writings on animal psychology, whereas Quaestiones naturales 
often remains undiscussed?. It may well be the case that these other 
treatises offer a more efficient introduction into the author's scientific 
thought than the one at issue here, but then again Quaestiones naturales 
originates from the same ‘genius’, and, if we may assume that the much 
praised unity of Plutarch's works also applies to this work*6, there are clear 


83 On Plutarch’s self-presentation in Quaestiones convivales, see F. Klotz, 2007 and 
1. Kónig, 2011. 

54 R. Flaceliére, 1976, p. 195. Several editions and commentaries of Plutarch's scientific 
writings had already appeared by that time, but no further study of these texts had 
been conducted — with the important exception of Н. Górgemanns, 1970. For a general 
introduction into ‘Plutarch and the sciences’, see К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and 
A. Philippon, 1987, pp. Ixix-Ixxxvii, J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 355-366 and the contributions 
in I. Gallo, 1992; see also recently M. Meeusen and L. Van der Stockt, 2015. Scholars have 
devoted much attention to the presence and tenets of several separate scientific disciplines 
and fields of technical knowledge throughout Plutarch’s works, such as medicine (e.g., 
J. Boulogne, 1996; M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 2012), astronomy (A. Pérez Jiménez, 1992), 
mathematics (К. Seide, 1981; M. Isnardi Parente, 1992), music (J.P.H.M. Smits, 1970) 
and linguistics (O. Góldi, 1920). 

85 Characteristic of the general scholarly neglect of Quaestiones naturales is the fact 
that in the proceedings of the 1991 conference on “Plutarco e le scienze" (organised by the 
Italian section of the International Plutarch Society), there is only one reference to this 
work (in a footnote): see О. Longo, 1992, p. 230, n. 4. The same observation was made by 
L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 449. 

86 See J. Barthelmess, 1986, pp. 62—64 and the contributions іп A.G. Nikolaidis, 2008. 
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indications that it is in several respects (including contents, method and 
composition) fundamentally in line with his other writings. In light of this 
understanding, Harrison even wrote — in a lyrical vein — that Plutarch’s 
problems “offer endless delight to the literary critic since they are so well 
written and so deeply infused with the warmth of Plutarch’s personality”. 
Regarding Quaestiones naturales, he asserts that they “offer a coherent 
and manageable collection for an investigation of Plutarch’s style of 
composition and literary techniques within all of the quaestiones"*'. One 
of the goals of this study will be to prove Harrison right, while also 
showing that there is even more to the collection than matters of style, 
composition and literary technique alone. 

The situation has improved for Quaestiones naturales over the past 
few years. We have several thematic studies which examine specific 
aspects of the collection in more detail, viz. specific textual problems**, 
its textual history??, the relationship between Plutarch and Aristotelian 
science”, Plutarch's use of scientific terminology?!, the collection’s literary 
value? as well as its ‘encyclopaedic’ appeal?. A programmatic study of 
Quaestiones naturales with specific attention to the cluster analysis of 
parallel passages was conducted by Van der Stockt™ [see 2.1.2.]. Until 
recently, a systematic study of the collection, which includes both an 
analytical and a descriptive approach, remained a scholarly desideratum. 
The 2006 edition, with an Italian introduction, translation and commentary 
by Senzasono was intended to fill in this lacuna (in the Corpus Plutarchi 
Moralium series). Senzasono's work offers a useful contribution especially 
as a scholarly instrument for consultation of the text, its translation and 
specific lemma's, but the general approach in the introduction is somewhat 
disappointing in some regards? Senzasono's main focus is on the text 
and its translation, and this is certainly where the main value of his 
work rests. In his introduction, he is not, however, concerned with the 
actual place of the collection in its wider socio-cultural and intellectual- 
philosophical context, especially its educational goals. Senzasono does not 


87 G.W.M. Harrison, 20006, p. 237. 

88 S.-T. Teodorsson, 19906, V. Ramón Palerm, 2005, M. Meeusen, 2015а and 2015b. 
89 A. Morales Ortiz, 1999, M. Meeusen, 2012b and forthcoming a, b, c. 

99 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999a, K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, M. Meeusen, 2011 and 2016. 
?! L. Senzasono, 1999, J. Opsomer, 1999, M. Meeusen, 20136, L. Van der Stockt, 2013. 
? G.W.M. Harrison, 2000a and 2000b. 

К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013а. 

9% L. Van der Stockt, 2011. For a preliminary study of Plutarch’s science of natural 
problems more generally, see M. Meeusen, 2014 and 2015b. 

95 See also the criticism by L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 449. The notes іп Senzasono's 
commentary are often very extensive, but they do not always clarify the actual logic 
behind Plutarch's arguments and they are sometimes dizzyingly off track (moreover, for a 
scholarly instrument the "indici" at the end of the book are rather meagre). 
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discuss Plutarch’s dualistic view on causality, a remarkable interpretative 
inadvertence considering the collection’s main aetiological concern. In 
general, Senzasono fails to provide a coherent and comprehensive account 
of the text’s place among Plutarch’s other (natural scientific) writings, its 
social and intellectual Sitz im Leben and its scientific methodology. 

The more dated, though still recommendable, 1965 Loeb edition 
by Sandbach is by no means adumbrated by this recently renewed 
scholarly interest in Quaestiones naturales. The relatively circumstantial 
introduction and clear notes have been a welcome source of inspiration 
for this study. Sandbach” is obliged to Hubert’s 1960 Teubner edition for 
the collection of parallel passages, from which he admits to “have drawn 
heavily” in his own clarifying notes. For my part, I owe them both a serious 
debt of gratitude in this regard”. Quaestiones naturales has been translated 
into several modern languages?*, but nowhere do we find a comprehensive 
and monographic study of the collection as a whole, accompanied by a 
thorough lemmatic commentary. Therefore, the present study will attempt 
to restore this often marginalised and undervalued Plutarchan work by 
rehabilitating its significance to contemporary scholarship?. This will be 
done in two ways. The first part of this study contains four chapters, which 
successively discuss 1) the collection's relation to the Aristotelian genre 
and tradition of natural problems and its sub-literary and a-moralistic 
discourse, 2) its relationship with other works in the corpus Plutarcheum 
(esp. Quaestiones convivales) and its alleged hypomnematic nature, 3) its 
educational and intellectual-philosophical value as a propaedeutic school 
text, and finally, 4) its aetiological design and scientific method. The first 
part will provide the preliminaries required for an informed reading and 
proper understanding of the text itself, which is presented in the form of a 
commentary in part two (see the introduction ad loc.). 


6. Note on translations and abbreviations 


Translations are borrowed from the Loeb Classical Library (with sporadic 
adaptations). Commonly used abbreviations are as follows. 


% ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 147. 

97 The collection has not yet been edited in the Collection des Universités de France 
(Budé) but will be soon by Filippomaria Pontani and myself. 

% See, e.g., D. Ricard, 1844 (French), С.Е. Schnitzer, 1860 (German), V. Bétolaud, 
1870 (French), W.W. Goodwin, 1878 (English), F.H. Sandbach, 1965 (English), V. Ramón 
Palerm and J. Bergua Cavero, 2002 (Spanish), G. Janssen, 2004 (Dutch), L. Senzasono, 
2006 (Italian). 

? In much the same way as J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4683 tried to revalue Quaestiones 
Romanae by saving it from a classification among Plutarch's "écrits secondaires, 
négligeables ou à jeter aux oubliettes". 
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General abbreviations 


DK Diels, H. and Kranz, W., Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
Dublin — Zurich, 1966—1967. 

D.L. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum. 

FGrHist Jacobi, F., Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
Leiden, 1957—1969. 

L&S Lewis, С.Т. and Short, C., 4 Latin Dictionary, Oxford, 1969. 

LSJ Liddell, Н.С. and Scott, R., А Greek-English Lexicon, 9" ed. 
(rev. Jones, H.S.; with a revised supplement), Oxford, 1996. 

OED Trumble, W. and Brown, L., The Oxford English Dictionary, 
5" ed., Oxford, 2002. 

RE Wissowa, G. et al. (eds.), Paulys Realencyclopádie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, München — Stuttgart, 
1893-1980. 

SVF von Amim, H., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1903-1924. 

TGF Snell, B., Kannicht R. and Ка, S., Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, Gottingen, 1977—2004. 

FHSG Fortenbaugh, W.W., Huby, P., Sharples, R.W. and Gutas, D., 


Theophrastus of Eresus. Sources for his Life, Writings, 
Thought and Influence, Leiden, 1992-... 


Plutarch's works 
Moralia 


De liberis educandis 

De audiendis poetis (Quomodo adolescens 
poetas audire debeat) 

De audiendo (De recta ratione audiendi) 

De adulatore et amico (Quomodo adulator ab 
amico internoscatur) 

De profectibus in virtute (Quomodo quis suos 
in virtute sentiat profectus) 

De capienda ex inimicis utilitate 

De amicorum multitudine 

De fortuna 

De virtute et vitio 

Consolatio ad Apollonium 

De tuenda sanitate praecepta 

Coniugalia praecepta 

Septem sapientium convivium 

De superstitione 

Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata 


De lib. educ. 
De aud. poet. 


De aud. 
De ad. et am. 


De prof. in virt. 


De cap. ex inim. 
De am. mult. 
De fortuna 

De virt. et vit. 
Cons. ad Apoll. 
De tuenda 

Coni. praec. 
Sept. sap. conv. 
De sup. 


Reg. et imp. apophth. 
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Apophthegmata Laconica — Instituta 
Laconica — Lacaenarum apophthegmata 

Mulierum virtutes 

Quaestiones Romanae 

Quaestiones Graecae 

Parallela Graeca et Romana 


De fortuna Romanorum 

De Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute 

Bellone an pace clariores fuerint Athenienses 
(De gloria Atheniensium) 

De Iside et Osiride 

De E apud Delphos 

De Pythiae oraculis 

De defectu oraculorum 

An virtus doceri possit 

De virtute morali 

De cohibenda ira 

De tranquillitate animi 

De fraterno amore 

De amore prolis 

An vitiositas ad infelicitatem sufficiat 

Animine an corporis affectiones sint peiores 

De garrulitate 

De curiositate 

De cupiditate divitiarum 

De vitioso pudore 

De invidia et odio 

De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando (De 
laude ipsius) 

De sera numinis vindicta 

De fato 

De genio Socratis (De Socratis daemonio) 

De exilio 

Consolatio ad uxorem 

Quaestiones convivales 

Amatorius 

Amatoriae narrationes 

Maxime cum principibus philosopho esse 
disserendum (Maxime cum principibus 
philosophandum esse) 

Ad principem ineruditum 

An seni respublica gerenda sit 

Praecepta gerendae reipublicae 


Apophth. Lac. 


Mul. virt. 

Quaest. Rom. 
Quaest. Graec. 
Parall. Graec. et 
Rom. 

De fort. Rom. 

De Al. Magn. fort. 
Bellone an pace 


De Is. et Os. 
DeE 

De Pyth. or. 

De def. or. 

An virt. doc. 

De virt. mor. 

De coh. ira 

De tranq. an. 

De frat. am. 

De am. prol. 

An vitiositas 
Animine an corp. 
De gar. 

De cur. 

De cup. div. 

De vit. pud. 

De inv. et od. 

De se ipsum laud. 


De sera num. 
De fato 

De genio Socr. 
De exilio 
Cons. ad ux. 
Quaest. conv. 
Amatorius 
Am. narr. 
Maxime cum 
principibus 


Ad princ. iner. 
An seni 
Praec. ger. reip. 
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De unius in republica dominatione, populari 
Statu, et paucorum imperio 

De vitando aere alieno 

Decem oratorum vitae 

Comparationis Aristophanis et Menandri 
epitome 

De Herodoti malignitate 

Placita philosophorum 

Quaestiones naturales 

De facie quae in orbe lunae apparet 

De primo frigido 

Aqua an ignis sit utilior 

De sollertia animalium (Terrestriane an 
aquatilia animalia sint callidiora) 

Gryllus (Bruta animalia ratione uti) 

De esu carnium 

Quaestiones Platonicae 

De animae procreatione in Timaeo 

De Stoicorum repugnantiis 

Stoicos absurdiora poetis dicere 

De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos 

Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 

Adversus Colotem 

De latenter vivendo (An recte dicendum sit 
latenter esse vivendum) 

De vita et poesi Homeri 

Parsne an facultas animi sit vita passiva 

De musica 

Fragments 

Lamprias catalogue 


Vitae 


Theseus 

Romulus 

Comparatio Thesei et Romuli 
Lycurgus 

Numa 

Comparatio Lycurgi et Numae 
Solon 

Publicola 

Comparatio Solonis et Publicolae 
Themistocles 

Camillus 


De unius 


De vit. aer. 
Dec. or. vit. 
Comp. Ат. et Men. 


De Her. mal. 
Plac. 

Q.N. 

De facie 

De prim. frig. 
Aqua an ignis 
De soll. an. 


Gryllus 

De esu 

Quaest. Plat. 

De an. procr. 

De Stoic. rep. 
Stoic. absurd. poet. 
De comm. not. 
Non posse 

Adv. Col. 

De lat. viv. 


De vit. et po. Hom. 
Pars an fac. 

De mus. 

fr. Sandbach 
Lampr. cat. 


Thes. 

Rom. 

Comp. Thes. et Rom. 
Lyc. 

Num. 

Comp. Lyc. et Num. 
Sol. 

Publ. 

Comp. Sol. et Publ. 
Them. 

Cam. 
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Aristides 
Cato Maior 
Comparatio Aristidis et Catonis 


Cimon 

Lucullus 

Comparatio Cimonis et Luculli 
Pericles 

Fabius Maximus 

Comparatio Periclis et Fabii Maximi 
Nicias 

Crassus 

Comparatio Niciae et Crassi 
Alcibiades 

Marcius Coriolanus 

Comparatio Alcibiadis et Marcii Coriolani 
Lysander 

Sulla 

Comparatio Lysandri et Sullae 
Agesilaus 

Pompeius 

Comparatio Agesilai et Pompeii 
Pelopidas 

Marcellus 

Comparatio Pelopidae et Marcelli 
Dion 

Brutus 

Comparatio Dionis et Bruti 
Timoleon 

Aemilius Paulus 

Comparatio Timoleontis et Aemilii Pauli 
Demosthenes 

Cicero 

Comparatio Demosthenis et Ciceronis 
Alexander 

Caesar 

Sertorius 

Eumenes 

Comparatio Sertorii et Eumenis 
Phocion 

Cato Minor 

Demetrius 

Antonius 

Comparatio Demetrii et Antonii 


Arist. 

Ca. Ma. 

Comp. Arist. et Ca. 
Ma. 

Сїт. 

Luc. 

Comp. Cim. et Luc. 
Per. 

Fab. 

Comp. Per. et Fab. 
Nic. 

Crass. 

Comp. Nic. et Crass. 
Alc. 

Cor. 

Comp. Alc. et Cor. 
Lys. 

Sull. 

Comp. Lys. et Sull. 
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Pyrrhus Pyrrh. 

Caius Marius Mar. 

Agis Agis 

Cleomenes Cleom. 

Tiberius Gracchus TG 

Caius Gracchus CG 

Comparatio Agidis et Cleomenis cum Tiberio Comp. Ag., Cleom. et 
et Caio Graccho Gracch. 

Philopoemen Phil. 

Titus Flamininus Flam. 

Comparatio Philopoemenis et Titi Flaminini Comp. Phil. et Flam. 

Aratus Arat. 

Artaxerxes Art. 

Galba Galba 


Otho Oth. 


INTRODUCTION 


1 
Problems, problems, problems 
(and Aristotelian precedents) 


LI. Quaestiones naturales and the Aristotelian genre and tradition of 
natural problems 


т. Preliminary remarks on Plutarch’s Naturwissenschaft 


Plutarch's collection of Aitiot dvovwat — which is nr. 218 in the Lamprias 
catalogue, nr. 50 in the Planudean order, nr. 67 in the 1509 Aldine edition 
and nr. 59 in the 1572 Stephanus edition of the Moralia (911C-919E in 
the traditional pagination) — is commonly referred to by its Latin title, 
Quaestiones naturales'. According to Harrison, the vou ётттош] and the 
МЕе)ет@у фусікду кой тоуцуурікду, both of which are listed in the Lamprias 
catalogue (as nrs. 183 and 200a respectively), ^would surely have contained 
much comparative information”, but since these works are no longer 
extant this remains uncertain. One cannot even be sure that these entries 
were authentic to begin with?. The Фуск ¿nitou, first of all, bears а 
very similar title to Book то of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, the 'Етїтоий 
фәсікду, which is the longest in the collection and draws heavily on 
Aristotle's zoological and biological writings (it often specifically deals 
with copulation, generation and with the number and nature of offspring 
in animals: cf. Q.N. 21 and 38)*. Due to the generality of this type of 


! [n the traditional order of Plutarch's Moralia in the Stephanus edition, Quaestiones 
naturales precedes De facie (020B—945E), a work of astrophysical interest which deals 
with the nature of the moon and its role in the universe. It succeeds Ps.-Plutarch’s (Aétius’) 
Placita philosophorum (874D—911C), which is a doxography in five Books on physical 
and natural philosophical matters (see n. 5). Among the 123 Placita collected there, 54 are 
also composed in question-and-answer form (A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2525). 

? G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 237, n. 2. 

? For the presence of spuria in the Lamprias catalogue, see F.H. Sandbach, 1969, p. 6. 
See also J. Irigoin, 1986 more generally. 

^ According to К. Mayhew, 20па, p. 280 (with n. 3) it is not improbable that this Book 
originates from (or is based on) an epitome by Theophrastus: perhaps the Dvcuóv ётитоиӯс 
(D.L. 5, 48; cf. also 9, 21) or Пері фәсікфу ётитоџӯс (D.L. 5, 46). This remains uncertain, 
because the first title (Фусікоу 2титорйс) may also be an epitome of a doxography of ancient 
natural philosophers (in any case, it is listed after Фусікбу боббу in 16 Books in D.L. 5, 48, 
and D.L. 9, 21 mentions Theophrastus’ 'Extroy| Ava£iuávópov), and the second title (Пері 
фослкфу ётитоџӯс) was perhaps an introduction to the former (in this sense, it is a work 
about, тері, the Фәсікбу ётитоџӯс), or — more likely - an epitome of the Пері фосікёу in 
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title, though, nothing can be said with any certainty about the original 
form or content of the entry in the Lamprias catalogue’. The same is 
true for the Mehetév фәсікфу xol тауууәрікду. Boulogne classified this 
work as a collection of Plutarch's philosophical school manuals, calling it 
"séminaires et conférences ouvertes au grand public sur la nature"*. The 
term тоууүзрікбу is particularly intriguing, since it may imply that we are 
dealing with declamations held during festive occasions or public festivals. 
One may draw a link with the sympotic discussions of natural problems 
in Quaestiones convivales. Again, though, any further specification in this 
regard is speculative and inconclusive. 

Ziegler classified Quaestiones naturales among Plutarch’s “naturwis- 
senschaftliche Schriften"", a category that also includes De facie, De 
primo frigido, the spurious (?)* Aqua an ignis sit utilior and a large part — 


eighteen Books (or Пері фосео in three Books) listed precedingly in D.L. 5, 46. For these 
and similar titles among Theophrastus’ writings, see 137 FHSG (esp. nrs. 1a, 3-7). 

5 For that matter, the Фук] ётїтош] could just as well have been a synopsis, e.g., 
of Aristotle's Physica or of Epicurus’ physical writings. Indeed, the latter introduces his 
Epistula ad Herodotum (which concerns matters тєрї $óceoc) as being an ётїтош] (35, 
2-5; cf. also D.L. то, 27: Entrou) тфу прос тойс фослко?с). In addition, D.L. 1, ro mentions 
Manetho's Tøv $vcucàv &ttroyf, concerning Egyptian theology and cosmology (FGrHist 
609, 17). This Manetho (from Sebennytos in Egypt) is quoted several times in Plutarch's 
De Iside et Osiride (see C. Froidefond, 1988, p. 61; FGrHist 609, 19—22). By contrast, 
H. Diels, 1879, p. 27 has argued that the Фусікй &xvcou| from the Lamprias catalogue (nr. 
183) along with the five volumes Пері tov йреоҡбутоу drroadoors $vcucc émtouys BA. (nr. 
бт) апа Фуоікфу йресҡбутоу (nr. 196) are actually three versions of the same Ps.-Plutarchan 
Placita (see n. 1). For further detail on the complex tradition of Ps.-Plutarch’s/Aétius’ 
doxography, see J. Mansfeld and D.T. Runia, 1997. 

* J. Boulogne, 2003, p. 37, n. 98. F.H. Sandbach, 1969, p. 27 translates the entry as 
“A Collection of Scientific Lectures and Public Addresses". Wyttenbach separated it from 
nr. 200: Пері uepóv. 

7 К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 637, 706 and 851-858. This category also includes a number 
of other works that are listed in the Lamprias catalogue but which are now lost: Фәсікй) 
#ётїтош (nr. 183), Пері npoßànuátwv (nr. 193; see n. 90), Фусікду йреоҡбутоу (nr. 196) and 
Пері cewyóv (nr. 212). Perhaps Пері кошуүтФу (nr. 99) can be added. С. Nuzzo, 1991, p. 410 
would also add De tuenda sanitate praecepta (cf. also W. von Christ, 1959, p. 512, who 
uses the category of “naturwissenschaftlichen Fragen"). For protest against the Zieglerian 
designation (“scritti di fisica e di scienza naturale"), see P. Donini, 19942, p. 48, n. 32 [see 
the prologue, n. 50]. Cf. also С. D'Ippolito and С. Nuzzo, 2012, pp. 56—59. 

* This treatise was considered “а miserable sophistical exercise" by F.H. Sandbach, 
1939, p. 201 (cf. also pp. 198—202 more generally), and it was claimed to be spurious 
already by J. Kowalski, 1918, pp. 258—262 (cf. also H. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, 
pp. 288—289). It remains to be seen, however, if this work (disregarding whether we have 
it in its final version or not) is as naive as Sandbach takes it to be. In any case, the format 
of the ‘contradictory discussion’ (émyeípnotc eic &&vepov, disputatio in utramque partem), 
where topics are argued from both sides, is employed more often in Plutarch's writings 
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roughly one third — of the table talks in Quaestiones convivales that are 
concerned with very similar natural problems. Ziegler was well aware, 
however, that there may be certain problems in categorising these works 
in this way. De facie, so he notes, deals with topics relating to ancient 
lunar science in the form of a dialogue, which culminates in the domain of 
religion by the integration of an eschatological myth at the end of the work. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact that a major part of the work relates to what 
Ziegler calls Plutarch’s *Naturwissenschaft'?, the dialogue — ог at least 
part of it — just as easily fits among his “theologische Schriften" (including 
De superstitione, De Iside et Osiride, the Pythian dialogues, De genio 
Socratis and De sera numinis vindicta). What is important here is that 
natural science clearly did not exclude traditional religion and mythology 
for Plutarch (I will come back to this later [see 4.1.2.]). Therefore, the 
modern attempt to dissect the Chaeronean's work into different categories 
probably tells us more about our own departmentalised view on science 
and other fields of knowledge than about Plutarch's take on the matter. 
Similarly, regarding De primo frigido — where Plutarch demonstrates 
that cold has a principle of its own, which he tries to identify in a lengthy 
doxography — scholars have argued that Ziegler's classification of this 
essay among the “naturwissenschaftliche Schriften", as distinct from 
the “wissenschaftlich-philosophische Schriften”! (including Quaestiones 
Platonicae, De animae procreatione in Timaeo, De Stoicorum repugnan- 
tiis, Adversus Colotem etc.), is ambiguous'!!. Indeed, there may again be 
certain difficulties in categorising this text. If one considers the epistemo- 
logical implications of some of its chapters (esp. the last in combination 
with the eighth [see 4.3.2.1. ]), this work can — again at least in part — be just 
as easily grouped in with the “wissenschaftlich-philosophische Schriften". 
However, if one considers the technical-philosophical nature of these writ- 
ings, such a recategorisation would clearly result in an overly restrictive 
interpretation of the text. In any case, the classification of De primo frigido 
among the “naturwissenschaftliche Schriften" is not unsound since the 


[see 4.3.3.1.], and the essay’s general style of argumentation is no more ‘sophistical’ than 
that of an average Plutarchan natural problem. For the description of this treatise as a 
rhetorical tour de force, see R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, 
pp. ccvi-ccvii. The athetesis, therefore, seems to be based on doubtful grounds (cf. also 
C. Hubert, 1959, p. 1). For further discussion, see the introduction in G. D’Ippolito and 
G. Nuzzo, 2012, pp. 177-198. 

? К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 851 (for Plutarch’s writings on theology, see cols. 637, 705, 825— 
851). This feature of thematic overlap relates to the “Kreuzung der Gattungen” discussed 
as a typical feature of Plutarch’s Moralia by I. Gallo and С. Moreschini, 2000, pp. 14—15. 
Cf. also С. D'Ippolito and С. Nuzzo, 2012, pp. 56-59. 

10 К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 636—637, 704—705, 744—768. 

п See J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 214. Cf. already P. Donini, 1986a, p. 211 and 1994a, р. 48, 
n. 32 [quoted in the prologue, n. 50]. 
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work spends much, if not most, of its attention to specific natural phenom- 
ena and physical processes related to cold and heat. Plutarch explicitly 
notes that he is deliberately taking a step downwards on the ladder of 
epistemology, rather than upwards, turning most of his attention to the 
domain of sensory observation and plausible argumentation". In fact, the 
more abstract discussion of what can be known about these issues remains 
rather peripheral (it introduces and concludes the doxographical part). 
What is central, in the end, is the principle of cold. 

Third, Ziegler also distinguished the category of the “naturwis- 
senschaftliche Schriften" from the “tierpsychologische Schriften"? (in- 
cluding De sollertia animalium, Bruta animalia ratione uti, De esu 
carnium), insofar that the latter primarily deal with the topic of animal 
behaviour, morality and intelligence, rather than animal biology and phys- 
iology in a strict naturalist sense (as known from Aristotle's zoological 
writings)'^. Indeed, the ethical fundament of these writings is generally 
absent in Plutarch’s “naturwissenschaftliche Schriften". However, even if 
the “naturwissenschaftliche Schriften” are far less concerned with matters 
pertaining to animal psychology, the distinction is not based on the tradi- 
tional division between animate and inanimate nature (@uyuya — dva). 
The eschatological myth at the end of De facie nicely illustrates this, 
speculating as it does about the purpose of the moon in the universe, 
more specifically by explaining its importance for the life-cycle of human 
souls (940F—945D). Moreover, specific psychic and psychological phe- 
nomena are also discussed, sometimes at considerable length, throughout 
Plutarch's other natural scientific works (see, e.g., Quaest. conv. 654E, De 
prim. frig. 946C, Aqua an ignis 958E). In Quaestiones naturales, we find 
one explicit reference to a psychic process, viz. the psycho-somatic effects 
of fear caused at sea (О.М. п, 914F: ў зуәуй oov Еуоусо кой 9opvBovuévn 
ovyxivel Kal @уалт!(итүт\ TÒ oua. тїс тарауйс)3. Plutarch also deals with 


12 See De prim. frig. 948D: Od yj Ma Kal та aaO mv толт\ mpoavaxwioa #Ат1бу £o ctv, ¿v 
og Eumedoxdijc ve кой Хтрӣтоу көй ої Улолкоі тйс odatas тібеутол cv боудмеоу. For this deliberate 
epistemological step downwards, cf. also P. Donini, 1986a, p. 211 and J. Opsomer, 1998, 
р. 216, n. п. Moreover, the category of the divine and the intelligible is still present in De 
primo frigido, though less central to the main argument [see 4.1.2.2.]. 

13 К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 636, 706, 732—744. 

14 Cf. R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. Ixxxiv: “Quand il 
s' agit des bétes, que Plutarque semble avoir aimées, il s’ intéresse à leur ‘psychologie’ 
plus souvent qu’ à leur physiologie." See also S.T. Newmyer, 2014, p. 223: “It has become 
clear to students of Plutarch's animal treatises that to dismiss him as a failed Aristotle is 
to misunderstand the intention of his animal philosophy, since he approaches the question 
of what constitutes animality and what distinguishes it from humanity not as a biologist 
but as a moralist.” Cf. also M. Vegetti, 1979, T. Barton, 19942, p. 126 and R. French, 1994, 
pp. 178-184. 

15 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 185, n. 73: “Del resto in esso [opuscolo] l'elemento 
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psychological-pathological topics, for instance, in discussing the physio- 
logical mechanisms behind hate, courage and their opposites!*. These are, 
in fact, the same ethical categories that structure Plutarch’s arguments in 
the “tierpsychologische Schriften”, yet they lack any obvious moralising 
agenda here [see 1.2.4.]. In О.М. 20, for instance, Plutarch does not explain 
the bravery of wild boars, as opposed to the cowardice of deer, in an 
ethical but a physical fashion (viz. by associating the difference in their 
character with their hot and cold bodily constitutions respectively). Chap- 
ters like Q.N. 26 and 37 are also particularly relevant in light of animal 
psychology, since they deal with animal intelligence — though specifically 
the lack of it. In Q.N. 37, Plutarch argues that dogs cannot understand 
anything by means of their intellect and have no memory, since these 
virtues are set aside for human beings (An quia neque cogitatione com- 
prehendere quicquam nec reminisci (quibus solus homo virtutibus valet) 
potest?). Similarly, in О.М. 26, Plutarch wonders why animals seek and 
pursue substances that have remedying properties when they are ill, and 
often restore themselves to health by using them. He points out that these 
animals have no previous experience or have never tried these remedies 
before (тодтоу 8” оўте теіра оте теріттоо16 yéyovev adtoic). This means that 
they do not act on the basis of knowledge or insight, so that there must 
be another, more physical, reason for it. We are very remote from the 
arguments in the “tierpsychologische Schriften", where Plutarch, in an 
overt anti-Stoic fashion, often emphasises the rational abilities of animals 
in combination with their moral capacities. Interestingly, the irrational 
nature of animals is also a common topic in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, 
which served as Plutarch's model in his own natural problems". One 
may presume, then, that the conceptual differences and inconsistencies in 
Plutarch's writings on animals are genre-related [see 1.2.5.]. 

As these cases show, any attempt to strictly categorise Plutarch's natu- 
ral scientific works runs the risk of simply being artificial or ambiguous. I 
will further specify this point for Quaestiones naturales later on in view of 
the thematic overlaps with Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones [see 
2.4.2.]. I do not intend to do away with Ziegler's categories altogether, 


psicologico é assai raro, sia come oggetto di problematica, sia come strumento di 
spiegazione dei fenomeni." 

16 Cf. Q.N. п, 914E (x&v 22 то0бу ó $óoc), 19, 016В (бе26у ёст фдса Cov), 20, 917A 
(810 tov Ovuóv кд Tò 8@кръоу), 21, 917B (uet& $ópov), О.М. 35 (detestantur), 36 (odium 
vehementius), 37 (odit). 

17 СЕ, e.g., Ps.-Arist., Probl. 887a11 (йуео2бүоо), Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 
2, 51 (dAdywv (фоу). Moreover, Book 27 of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems is specifically devoted 
to the physical aspects of fear and courage (5са тері póßov кой dvdpetav), and especially to the 
physiological symptoms of shivering, pallor, urination etc. [see 1.2.5.]. See L.M. Castelli, 
20П. 
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though. After all, the *naturwissenschafliche Schriften" do, in several 
regards, distinguish themselves from Plutarch's treatises on theology, 
philosophy and animal psychology. As opposed to the “tierpsychologis- 
che Schriften", the “naturwissenschafliche” do not serve an overt ethical 
agenda, while the strictly technical-philosophical and at times dogmatic 
features of the “wissenschaftlich-philosophische Schriften", as well as the 
overtly religious-mythological approach of the “theologische Schriften", 
makes way for a more central focus on the tentativeness of plausible 
natural explanations in the “naturwissenschafliche Schriften". 

If we now tum to the internal organisation of these “naturwis- 
senschafliche Schriften", an essential observation regards their basic 
structure and set-up. Scholars have argued that the question-and-answer 
format of the genre of natural problems, as found in Quaestiones natu- 
rales, offers an epistemological matrix that lies at the basis of Plutarch's 
other scientific writings as well?. Each of these works is in principle 
concerned with supplying multiple explanations to one main problem. 
From a text-genetic perspective, one could even argue that these treatises 
are composed on the basis of actual problems, where several answers are 
provided to one central quaestio: as such, De primo frigido deals with 
the question ‘Which, if any, is the active principle or substance of cold?’ 
(cf. 945F), Aqua an ignis sit utilior investigates ‘Whether fire or water is 
more useful?', while De facie asks *What is the substance and purpose 
of the moon in the cosmos?"??, Thus, it can be argued that the problem 
format of Quaestiones naturales (which I will analyse in detail later on 
[see 1.1.4.]) provides a structural mould for the orderly organisation of 
Plutarch's scientific writings, the development of which can vary in length 
depending on the degree of argumentative elaboration?!. 


18 [n addition, the distinction between the treatises on theology, philosophy and animal 
psychology may not be that strict either. For instance, as D. Babut, 1969, p. 61 shows, 
De sollertia animalium belongs to Plutarch's anti-Stoic works (cf. also J. Mossman and 
F. Titchener, 2011, p. 278), while С. Roskam, 20па, pp. 200-201, proposes to classify De 
amore prolis with Plutarch's anti-Epicurean works. For animals serving as instruments of 
the divine, on the other hand, cf., e.g., De soll. an. 975B and De Is. et Os. 382AB [quoted 
1.2.4.]. 

1° See J. Boulogne, 2005b, p. 198, n. 6: “Il s'agit véritablement d'une matrice 
épistémologique qui semble étre la base de l'écriture scientifique chez Plutarque, et 
qui, selon l ampleur du développement rhétorique, génère des compositions plus ou moins 
longues." 

20 See also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 9. According to Н. Górgemanns, 1968, p. п (cf. 
also 1970, рр. 90-120), the central cosmological section in De facie ($$ 6—15, 922F-928D) 
was, in any case, composed on the basis of an earlier draft (perhaps a set of problems?). 

?! That the format of the problem genre had its compositional advantages, is also clear 
from several other Plutarchan treatises, such as De sollertia animalium: *Whether land or 
sea animals are more clever?', De E apud Delphos: *What is the meaning of the enigmatic 
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However, as opposed to treatises like De facie or De primo frigido, 
Plutarch’s natural problems, as treated in Quaestiones naturales and 
convivales, do not explicitly portray a systematic or comprehensive 
vision of the object they study (i.e. the realm of natural phenomena). 
Instead, they deal with a range of particular questions that each concern 
one specific problematic issue, viz. one enigmatic natural phenomenon 
and its underlying causes. Plutarch clearly borrows this fragmentary and 
piecemeal approach from the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems, where over nine 
hundred such chapters are dealt with in 38 thematic Books (making it the 
third largest work in the corpus Aristotelicum). Therefore, Teodorsson 
claimed that Plutarch’s “quaestiones are truly Peripatetic in character”. 
To be sure, Plutarch in solving natural problems employs a wide range of 
scientific concepts and theories that have a specific Aristotelian imprint (or 
more generally Peripatetic). In fact, Quaestiones naturales as a whole may 
give the impression that it was written by a Peripatetic author. However, it 
is not clear from this that Plutarch actually intended to compose this work 
with a fundamentally Aristotelian predisposition and purpose. This is, in 
any case, problematic in light of Plutarch’s well known allegiance to Plato 
and Academic philosophy. In what follows, I will sketch the problem 
more in detail and suggest a number of explanations (a conclusive answer 
will only be given at the very end of chapter four [see 4.3.4.3. ]). 


2. Quaestiones naturales: the work of a Plutarchus Aristotelicus? 


It goes without saying that Aristotle counted as a pre-eminent authority in 
the field of natural philosophy in Antiquity and that Plutarch, therefore, 
repeatedly quotes him in his writings on natural science (and also his 
acolytes, esp. Theophrastus)?. Yet, the question as to whether Plutarch 


E at Delphi?’, and De defectu oraculorum: ‘Why have many oracles in Greece seized to 
function?’ (cf. дпЕЕ). For the link between Plutarch’s philosophical dialogues and the 
genre of problems, see also J. Opsomer, 2005, pp. 198—199 and 2010, p. 115. 

22 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999a, pp. 665-666. See also К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, 
p. 152: “Thus the QN as a whole forges strong links with an ideal of encyclopaedic 
comprehensiveness that is specifically Peripatetic, and pays homage to the Peripatetic 
encyclopaedic achievement." For the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems as a model for Plutarch's 
natural problems, see, e.g., Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 370: “So kann man im ganzen sagen: es 
ist sehr wahrscheinlich, daß Plutarch zur Anlage dieser Sammlung angeregt ist durch die 
peripatetische Problemata-Literatur." See also F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 134, L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 7, G. Roskam, 2orib, pp. 45-46, K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, M. Meeusen, 2011 
and 2016. 

23 For Plutarch’s quotations from Aristotle's physical and biological writings, see 
G. Roskam, 2o11b, pp. 45-46. For a systematic overview of Plutarch's quotations from 
Theophrastus, see J. Boulogne, 2005c. Strato of Lampsacus, the third in line as head of the 
Lyceum, is also an important Peripatetic authority for Plutarch (quoted as a фосікӛс in De 
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actually tried to attain Peripatetic philosophership in his natural problems 
more in specific requires closer examination. This is, indeed, a relevant 
question in light of the reception of Aristotelian science, or at least a very 
specific part of it (c.q. the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems), in the Imperial 
Ега2*. Some scholars would actually claim that Plutarch, in conformity 
with other middle- and neo-Platonists, intended to ally Platonism with 
Aristotelianism in his scientific writings”. This would be of great interest 
for the history of Greek science in the Imperial Era, but one should be 
cautious in attributing Plutarch this intent, bearing in mind his primary 
philosophical allegiance to Plato and the Academic tradition. 

The debate about the intellectual relationship between Plutarch and 
Aristotle, of course, is not anything new. It has been a particularly potent 
topic in the last few decades, giving rise to a variety of — often times 
irreconcilable — claims?*. This discussion cannot simply be ignored here, 
but neither is this the place to deal with it in full detail, so I will only 


trang. an. 472E and De soll. an. 961A; cf. also De prim. frig. 948CD, De Stoic. rep. 1045F, 
Adv. Col. 1115B, fr. 216g Sandbach). 

24 The relevance of this problem was already stressed by W. Capelle, 1910, p. 328: 
“Doch bedürfen diese Dinge, überhaupt die Quellen der Plutarchischen Symposiaka 
[Quaestiones naturales can be added] sowie die Art ihrer Benutzung durch Plutarch, einer 
größeren Untersuchung, die für die Geschichte der nacharistotelischen Physiologie, zumal 
wenn man die übrigen physikalischen Schriften Plutarchs heranzieht, von besonderer 
Bedeutung sein wird." 

25 See, e.g., J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 361-362: “Il y a des pans entiers des connaissances 
de Plutarque qui proviennent а? Aristote et de son école, notamment tout се qui concerne 
ce que nous appellerions les sciences naturelles. Certes, с” est surtout dans ce courant de 
pensée que s’ est développée la connaissance systématique de la nature et il n y a rien 
а’ étonnant à cela. Ce qui doit être noté est Г aisance avec laquelle Plutarque allie ses deux 
philosophies, sans les faire interférer et sans problémes, chacune pour ce qu’ elle lui offre, 
Platon apportant |’ essentiel, с” est-à-dire la connaissance de la divinité du Monde et de 
Г Esprit, Aristote celle de la nature, de la vie et trés probablement de la logique. Ce n’ est pas 
une position aberrante et isolée. Au contraire, chez Plutarque se manifeste de fagon claire et 
pratique cette complémentarité entre 1’ Académie et le Lycée qui va devenir institutionnelle 
dorénavant dans le platonisme." For the view that Plutarch employs Aristotelian theories in 
his scientific writings in order to ‘save’ Plato, see I. Rodríguez Alfageme, 1999b, pp. 624— 
625. For the concept of ‘harmonisation’ between both strands of philosophy, see also 
P. Donini, 1992, p. 108 (*armonizzarne"). As to Plutarch's general aetiological project and 
its link with Aristotle, see C. Darbo-Peschanski, 1998, p. 21: “Plutarque médio-platonicien, 
héritier d'un mixte de philosophie académique et péripatéticienne, est, dans les Aitia, 
largement influencé par Aristote. Cette influence lui fournit le cadre dans lequel inscrire 
les préoccupations érudites qu'il partage avec bien des Grecs d' époque romaine". 

26 Seminal studies are those of С. Verbeke, 1960, F.H. Sandbach, 1982, P. Donini, 
1986a, 1988, 1999, D. Babut, 1996, F. Becchi, 1975, 1978, 1999, 2014, С.Е. Karamanolis, 
2006, pp. 85-126 and С. Roskam, 2008/9, 2011b. See also more generally the contributions 
in A. Pérez Jiménez, J. Garciá López and R.M. Aguilar, 1999. 
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sketch the debate along very general lines and with a specific focus on 
Plutarch’s natural scientific writings. 

An interesting starting-point is found in Plutarch’s argument in De 
primo frigido. The fact that the frequency of explicit (i.e. nominatim) 
quotations from the Stagirite is rather low in this work for some scholars 
marks a clear contrast with the work’s generally ‘Aristotelian’ style of 
discourse. Regarding the recurrent allusion to specific natural scientific 
theories and concepts in this treatise, Opsomer (following Glucker) speaks 
of Plutarch’s use of “a mock-Aristotelian style”, that is, an “outward 
appearance of Aristotelianism [in honour of his youthful friend and/or 
pupil, Favorinus, which] should not be taken seriously"?". It is only at 
the very end of the treatise, then, that Plutarch throws off his Peripatetic 
mask and shows his true, Academic face, by promoting £xoy, as a superior 
philosophical attitude in natural scientific matters (De prim. frig. 955C 
[quoted 4.3.2.1.]). This view, however, is, in my opinion, open to debate. 
At least some nuance seems in place. 

First of all, Plutarch is nowhere explicitly making fun of Aristotle or 
his style of discourse in De primo frigido. In fact, the situation seems 
more or less similar as in Plutarch's writings on animal psychology, 
where Aristotelian science (c.q. biology) is also instrumentalised in a 
new philosophical (c.q. moralising) framework (see n. 14). In the case of 
De primo frigido, then, the framework is provided by Academic éroy%. If 
there is anything humoristic about this procedure, it is, indeed, very subtle. 
Second, to denote anything natural scientific as ‘Aristotelian’ would seem 
a gross oversimplification. Notably, De primo frigido contains some overt 
anti-Aristotelian and anti-Peripatetic traits, such as Plutarch's dismissal 
of the theory, elaborated in the first part of the treatise, that cold is a 
privation (otépyats) of heat. This theory has clear parallels in Aristotle but 
is rejected at length here (De prim. frig. 945F—948A; see the parallel in 
Q.N. 29, 919A with the commentary ad loc.). Plutarch also openly rejects 
Strato's theory identifying water as the principle of cold (De prim. frig. 
948CD). In light of the infrequent quotes from Aristotle in De primo 
frigido, Helmbold concludes that “[n]o doubt it is in virtue of Favorinus? 
youth that his idol is treated so lightly", adding in the same breath that 
“Plutarch [...] became much more favourable to Peripatetics later in 


27 J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 219; see J. Glucker, 1978, pp. 286-200. For Favorinus’ 
admiration of Aristotle and his adherence to Peripatetic philosophy, see Quaest. conv. 734F: 
бошоуютотос Apiatotédous еростус істі кой TH Перитйто véuet uepida той mOavod melo twv. 
See also Н. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, р. 228, Р. Donini, 1986a, р. 223, п. 28, 
L. Holford-Strevens, 1997, p. 204 (who rightly notes that “assigning the greatest share 
of the m§avév to the Peripatetics is not incompatible with Academic scepticism”; cf. De 
prim. frig. 949F and 955C). 
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his life (e.g. in the Life of Alexander)”. The latter part, based on the 
chronology of Plutarch’s life and writings, is not further motivated, and it 
can, indeed, be contested on account of the fact that it is not unlikely that 
Plutarch was interested in discussing Aristotelian-style scientific topics 
from a relatively young age onwards [see the prologue]. In Plutarch’s 
natural problems, Aristotle and his followers — with Theophrastus as the 
first in line — are regarded as precious authorities in the development of 
the arguments: Quaestiones convivales shows that personal acquaintance 
with their natural scientific writings is not at all a thing to scorn but rather 
to display, and in Quaestiones naturales Plutarch quotes Aristotle and 
Theophrastus by name at numerous occasions, while remaining critical in 
his evaluations [see 4.2.1.1. and 4.2.2.2.]. So if Plutarch had any interest in 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics, it is probably for the best not to conceive of 
it in terms of strict chronological phases in the Chaeronean’s philosophical 
career, but to draw a more general model of intellectual allegiance — or 
the lack of it. 

The most recent study (I know of) to provide a global account of 
Plutarch's reliance on Aristotelian knowledge is that of Roskam (2o11b). 
Roskam collects and analyses the explicit (i.e. nominatim) quotations from 
Aristotle throughout the entire corpus Plutarcheum, thus employing a 
positive method that is rigorous but safe. Roskam expresses considerable 
opposition to a number of Becchi's and Karamanolis’ views, both of whom 
have defended Plutarch’s Aristotelianism on the basis of more lenient 
readings of the available material”. There is no need to go into the details 
of these studies here; what matters most for us is Roskam’s conclusion: 


“ШЕ Plutarch was prepared to embrace him [sc. Aristotle] [...] he 
was rather pursuing a marriage of convenience than acting out of 
true love. His true love was Timoxena in everyday life, and Plato in 
philosophy." 


It is beyond doubt that Aristotle was not Plutarch's *true love". This does 
not necessarily imply, however, that Aristotle did not hold a privileged 
rank in Plutarch's thought. Donini, for instance, has an open mind on 
this matter, arguing that while Aristotle did not belong to the Platonic or 
Academic tradition for Plutarch, one can, nevertheless, assume a certain 
sense of philosophical evolution, according to which, in Plutarch's mind, 


28 Н. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 228. Helmbold finds it “odd that of 
the three quotations from Aristotle one is a rebuke (950B), one is apparently a partial 
miscalculation (948A [...]), while the third is of no importance". 

29 Viz. as based, respectively, on Plutarch's ethical (F. Becchi, 1975, p. 179 and 1078, 
p. 264) and polemical writings (С.Е. Karamanolis, 2006, pp. 92-100). 

30 G. Roskam, 2011, p. бі. 
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Aristotle was Plato’s closest pupil not only chronologically but also 
intellectually*'. Although Aristotle is dealt a great deal of criticism by 
Plutarch?, the Chaeronean also has kind words for him, which cannot 
be said of representatives of other philosophical schools (esp. the Stoics 
and Epicureans). Aristotle was a ‘prominent’? and ‘famous’ thinker 
for Plutarch, and is even called ‘the most famous and learned of the 
philosophers’*>. Sporadically?*, Plutarch even mentions Aristotle along 
with his own favourite Plato — whom he considered a ‘divine’*’ philosopher 
‘pre-eminent in reputation and in influence" —, presenting both thinkers 
as ‘the best authorities in the field of philosophy" ??. 

In a certain way, then, Roskam's and Donini's positions can be 
reconciled: Plutarch's explicit quotations in no way hint at a decisive 
adherence to Aristotelian philosophy but in more general utterances, 
Plutarch does not hide his appreciation of Aristotle and the man's 
philosophy, if for no other reason than that he was Plato's closest pupil. 
It remains to be seen, of course, to what extent Plutarch in some cases 
affirms Aristotle in order to support his own philosophical convictions 
with the authority of his predecessor (without any further implicit value 
judgement), whereas in other cases, where he openly criticises Aristotle, 
he does this in order to prove Aristotle wrong or to demonstrate his own 


31 P. Donini, 1986a, pp. 220-221 (see also 1988, pp. 139-140 and 144): “Ma [...] non lo 
considerasse affatto irrimediabilmente lontano dal platonismo: sopprattutto nel confronto 
con le altre scuole filosofiche l'aristotelismo rivelava a suo giudizio qualche persistente 
e profonda affinità con il pensiero di Platone in alcune delle questioni di maggior peso 
nella filosofia. [...] Se infatti Aristotele era, secondo Plutarco, colui che, senza essere 
precisamente platonico, o academico, rimaneva tuttavia pur sempre di tutti i filosofi non 
platonici il più vicino al pensiero di Platone." For Plutarch's notion of a close alliance 
between the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, cf. also P.H. De Lacy, 1953, p. 79. It should 
be noted that this view is not as such rejected by G. Roskam, 2008/9, p. 25, who argues 
that the Peripatetic tradition, indeed, “remains fairly close to Platonism [for Plutarch], so 
that it can often function as Plutarch's privileged ally in his attacks against other schools". 
Pace С.Е. Karamanolis, 2006, p. 115, who argues that “Plutarch considers Aristotle part of 
the Platonist tradition". 

32 D. Babut, 1996, pp. 23-22 points out that “Г auteur des Moralia n’ hésite pas, à 
l'occasion, à critiquer nommément le fondateur de Г école péripatéticienne, ce qu 'il ne 
fait jamais, 1 faut le souligner, quand il s'agit de Platon" (Babut's italics). 

3 Non posse 1086E: émpavije. 

* Adv. Col. 1124C: #\бүшос. 

35 Alex. 7, 2: THY фйосбфоу ó żvðotótæToç Kal hoywtatos. 

36 Viz. in De aud. poet. 26B, De Is. et Os. 382D, De E 389F, De Stoic. rep. 1040A—1041B 
and esp. De Is. et Os. 375C and Quaest. Plat. 1006D. 

37 De cap. ex inim. 90C, Per. 8, т: Өєїос. 

38 Quaest. сопу. 700В: $0.ócodoc 9661 те кой Suvduet тр@тос. 

? De Stoic. rep. 1041A: tov ӛрістоу фдосбфоу. 
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critical skills, thus trying to pass himself as even more philosophically 
pre-eminent than the Stagirite — a philosophical heavyweight himself. 

The collection of Quaestiones naturales offers a manageable text for 
taking a closer look at Plutarch’s reception and evaluation of Aristotle’s 
natural scientific theories (as formulated primarily in the Problems). In 
some cases, Plutarch criticises specific Aristotelian accounts (Q.N. 2, 9ПЕ, 
I2, 914Е), while on other occasions he gives a more positive evaluation 
(О.М. 1, 9HE, 21, 917D), even praising him for his excellent insights into 
natural science (Q.N. 40; cf. also Quaest. conv. 656C). It would be unwise 
to make generalisations on the basis of these few accounts (which I will 
analyse in further detail later on [see 4.2.1.1.]), unless, perhaps, by pointing 
out that there is not much consistency among them. Roskam is probably 
right, therefore, that “Plutarch’s evaluation of Aristotle is always ad hoc 
and does not reflect a thoroughly considered general attitude towards the 
Stagirite"^. Nevertheless, Aristotle's authority holds a privileged rank in 
Plutarch's natural problems, which is why Roskam correctly adds that 
“Plutarch appears to consider Aristotle [...] a kind of ‘secretary of nature’ 
[...]. For Plutarch, Aristotle is primarily a Fundgrube of erudition.”*! What 
we learn from this is that Plutarch’s intellectual marriage with Aristotle is 
not borne out of “true love” but of utility. 

Of course, natural science is only one specific part of Aristotle’s much 
wider philosophical project, and Aristotle himself is only one — seminal — 
link in the tradition of ancient Greek science more generally?. It is perhaps 
not so remarkable, therefore, that Plutarch recurrently invokes Aristotle’s 
authority in his natural problems, while also quoting a large number of 
other authoritative фусткоі. Notably, Empedocles is the most frequently 
quoted authority in Quaestiones naturales with a total of seven quotations 
(while Aristotle and Homer share a second place with five quotations 
each [see 4.1.2.3. and 4.2.1.1.]), and there are also numerous references 
and allusions to his physical theories (e.g., of emanations)?. It would 


4 G. Roskam, 2orib, p. 47. 

41 G. Roskam, 20116, p. 48. 

42 G. Roskam, 20116, p. 47 is probably right, therefore, that “Aristotle is a rather small 
aspect of Plutarch's impressive толбе(е”, See also J.P. Herhsbell, 1971, p. 181: “Although 
he [sc. Plutarch] was educated by Ammonius in the Academy, and considered Plato the 
greatest of philosophers, his own thought was somewhat eclectic. He was, for example, 
open to the influence of the Peripatetics and in some details to the Stoics. Although he 
polemicized against their principles, he rejected absolutely only the Epicurean system 
[...]. The influence of the Peripatetics is clear in Quaest. nat. where Plutarch discusses 
many of the problems propounded by Aristotle and Theophrastus, and where he also uses 
language employed by the Peripatetics." For Ammonius' interest in Peripatetic science, 
see the conclusion in J. Opsomer, 2009, p. 177. 

43 According to J.P. Hershbell, 1971, pp. 172—173 it is not implausible that some of 
Plutarch's citations of Empedocles derive from the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
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seem a bit impetuous to conclude that the Chaeronean was, therefore, an 
Empedoclean scientist. In any case, Empedocles’ elemental and emanation 
theory had become common currency in ancient scientific thinking already 
by the time of Plato”. 

Nevertheless, there is an obvious connective thread throughout Plu- 
tarch’s natural problems that strikes the reader as being highly Aristotelian 
and obviously in line with the Stagirite’s causal model of scientific 
research. Even if these natural problems portray a peculiar aspect of 
Plutarch’s versatile inquisitive interests in the natural world, we do not 
necessarily have to rely on the nominatim quotations from Aristotle alone 
(or of Theophrastus, or other $vcwot) in order to grasp the collection's 
Aristotelian character. One can simply take into consideration the obvious, 
but often implicit, parallels in Aristotle’s or Theophrastus’ writings and the 
general scientific discourse and style of Plutarch’s physical aetiologies: 
these are teeming with scientific terminology and physical theories that are 
commonly attested to in the works of the Peripatetics, and most obviously 
in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems? [see 4.3.4.]. So even though Plutarch presents 
himself as a faithful Platonist, it might, thus, seem as though he did not 
see anything wrong with openly flirting with what he himself, and his 
contemporaries, would probably consider to be Peripatetic reasoning. One 
might find it remarkable, in any case, that as long as this Peripatetic affair 
lasts, Plato and Platonic thought seems to be pushed to the margins. 

When it comes to statistics, Plato is quoted only three times in 
Quaestiones naturales (on a par with Theophrastus [see 4.2.1.1.]). This 
could imply that Plutarch’s thoughts in this collection were not, or at least 
far less, with his “true love” in philosophy. But insofar that the number 
of explicit quotations does not necessarily provide conclusive proof of 
this, it should not be taken for granted that Quaestiones naturales exhibits 
Plutarch’s Peripatetic aspirations in the absence of a potentially underlying 


although the large quantity of quotations may also suggest that he knew the complete 
poems, or worked with one or more collections of fragments [see 4.1.2.3., n. 92]. See also 
D. Babut, 1976, p. 143 (with n. 22). 

^ There allude to the conclusion that was drawn for Empedocles’ alleged influence 
on Plato's Timaeus by J.P. Hershbell, 1974, pp. 165: *No doubt it can be presumed that 
Empedocles’ views became common currency in Antiquity and that Plato was familiar 
with them [...], but from this it does not follow that Empedocles" influence on the Timaeus 
was as great as Taylor claimed." See А.Е. Taylor, 1928, p. 11. 

5 Cf. G. Roskam, 2o11b, p. 39: “In his Quaestiones naturales [...] Aristotle is 
mentioned only four times (911E, 912A, 914F and 917C [excluding Psellus’ Q.N. 40]), 
although Plutarch elsewhere too makes use of Aristotelian (and Peripatetic) material. Even 
the genre itself of the work can obviously be traced back to the Ps.-Aristotelian IIpoBAjuata 
literature.” G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 239 argues that “[o]f the thirty-one quaestiones 
preserved in the Planudean tradition, only nine do not have recognisable references to 
passages within surviving works of Aristotle and Theophrastus". 
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Platonic agenda — a view that has, in any case, been suggested for the 
Peripatetic tendencies in the natural problems of Quaestiones convivales*. 
Oikonomopoulou saves the day when she notes that “Peripateticism is a 
key intellectual strand within Plutarch's Table Talk, second only to the 
position Platonism holds in its intellectual universe". Exemplary is the 
way in which Plutarch in Quaest. conv. 700B tries to vindicate Plato's 
contested view that drink passes through the lungs. This passage (which I 
will discuss in detail later [see 4.3.2.1.]) clearly illustrates Plutarch's high 
opinion of Plato, Platonic doctrine and Platonic epistemology (c.q. his 
sceptical attitude towards natural phenomena and observational data). One 
may still wonder, though, in which precise sense Peripateticism is “second” 
to Platonism for Plutarch. 1) Is Plutarch, perhaps, deliberately assuming a 
Peripatetic persona in his natural problems in order to demonstrate his 
all-round philosophical acumen and education, without wanting to be 
counted among Aristotle’s ranks? 2) And/or is he perhaps trying to get a 
few steps closer to his “true love” in philosophy (Plato) by approaching 
the thought of his closest peer (Aristotle)? 

I) As to the first option, Kechagia has recently made an interesting 
suggestion ^s. She argues that while the Peripatetic character of the natural 
problems in Quaestiones convivales is an identifying feature of the 
symposiasts’ explanations (including those of Plutarch’s literary alter 
ego), this most likely does not provide a strict indication of Plutarch's 
philosophical allegiance. After all, the symposiasts that Plutarch stages 
in his dialogues often adhere to different philosophical schools but they 
still share the very same interests and knowledge of the, in that case, 
more 'generic' Peripatetic tradition. This would imply that the theories 
and concepts of the Aristotelian tradition of natural problems (much like 
Empedocles' physical theories, as we saw) had become common currency 
by the time of Plutarch [see also 4.3.4.3.]. This argument is not necessarily 
incompatible with the second. 

2) Plutarch most likely conducted this kind of physical-aetiological 
research with a basically Platonic motive in mind, through which explain- 
ing natural phenomena serves as a preamble to more metaphysical con- 
templations. I will elaborate this view in full detail later on, but it can 
already be said that the inquisitive method Plutarch employs in explaining 
particular phenomena — as provided by the interrogative structure and 
anti-dogmatic approach of the natural problem genre — is, as far as the 


46 For the Peripatetic influence in Quaestiones convivales, see S.-T. Teodorsson, 19992, 
К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011 and M. Meeusen, 2016. As to Plutarch's Platonism and “peut- 
étre le cóté aristotélicien de sa formation" in Quaestiones convivales, cf. J. Sirinelli, 2000, 
р. 387. See also Z. Abramowiczówna, 1962, p. 88. 

47 К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 105. Cf. also К. Lopes, 2009, p. 419. 

^5 E. Kechagia, 20па, р. 98. 
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Chaeronean is concerned, informed by the author’s Platonic-Academic 
convictions, according to which one cannot reach definite certainty in 
the study of nature, so that one should hold to plausible arguments (tò 
табаубу) and postpone final judgement (noy) [see 4.3.2.]. Moreover, in 
line with Plutarch’s Platonic dualism, the practice of solving enigmatic 
natural problems is a useful exercise in looking for natural explanations 
for wonder-inducing phenomena [see 4.1.2.]. As such, physical aetiology 
trains the philosopher’s mind and opens up the possibility for attaining 
a more stable stance towards natural ‘miracles’, and hence towards the 
working of divine providence in the world. This, in turn, enables a more 
intellectual devotion to the divine (ғ0о дею) that does not succumb to the 
irrational reflex of superstition or, worse even, atheism. As such, so I 
will elaborate later on, Plutarch's science of natural problems is not just 
the product of a тетолёвъц#ёуос' scholarly pastime, but a lighter version of 
genuine philosophy [see 3.2.2.]. 

Clearly, this is not the right place to elaborate these theories in any 
detail. At this point, it is better to start from the beginning and situate 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales in the wider context of the Aristotelian 
tradition of natural problems — to which it, if not from a strictly intellectual, 
at least from a genre perspective, adheres. 


3. Ihe genre of problems and the Aristotelian tradition of natural 
problems 


The genre of problems (npoßàńuata) has a long history that starts with 
early Homeric scholarship. The study of the works of the Poet raised 
numerous problems regarding literary quality, consistency, interpretation 
etc. Ancient scholars employed several approaches in order to solve these 
problems, ranging from purely philological (e.g., regarding problems 
of grammar, style and prosody)? to allegorical (e.g., by explaining the 
actions ofthe Homeric Gods in terms of cosmic principles) and moralising- 
apologetic (using Homer's texts as a platform for moral education by 
demining — i.e. providing an ‘apology’ for — passages that were considered 
morally objectionable: cf. De aud. poet. 28E). Problems related to Homer's 
writings were still very popular in Plutarch’s time — indeed, Plutarch 
himself composed a collection of Ouxpucoai eéra: (from which only frs. 
122-127 Sandbach remain)®. 


^? A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2512 even speaks of the “Geburtstunde der philologische 
Wissenschaft". See also W.J. Verdenius, 1966 and W. Bühler, 1977 more generally. 

5 Notably, Aristotle also composed a series of questions related to Homer’s writings 
(see G.L. Huxley, 1979, S. Halliwell, 1989 and R. Mayhew, 2015c). We also have a 
collection of Quaestiones Homericae (also known as the Allegoriae) by Heraclitus, the 
Stoic grammarian and rhetorician from the 1“ century AD (see D.A. Russell, 2003 and 
D.A. Russell and D. Konstan, 2005). 
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Relatively soon, the genre expanded to specific passages in other texts 
as well, and even to particular statements, opinions and realia of other sorts 
(e.g., cultural, historical, scientific etc.). Along with the art of philology, 
the genre of problems flourished during the Hellenistic era, particularly in 
the Museum of Alexandria?!. The custom of solving problems was still 
prevalent during Plutarch's time, even amongst the most highly-placed 
authorities. For instance, it is said of Emperor Hadrian — arguably the most 
Hellenophilic of them all — that he posed a number of questions to the 
scholars at the Museum and also provided responses to those addressed to 
himself? This clearly reveals the popularity of the question-and-answer 
genre and its established reputation in the highest socio-political circles 
at the time. 

Callimachus’ famous Айя was an exponent of this Hellenistic tra- 
dition. In this poem, the author used elegiac form and metre to explain 
obscure cultural phenomena (such as cults and temple ceremonies, origin 
stories of cities, odd local institutions and habits throughout the Hellenic 
world)*.. Plutarch does not cite Callimachus’ Aitia very frequently; yet, 
he is well acquainted with such aetiological literature more generally™. 
Indeed, Plutarch's own cultural and antiquarian enthusiasm is clearly 
exhibited in his Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae, albeit in prose form. 

As to the genre of problems, the Greek term npóßànua implies in its most 
basic meaning "anything thrown forward or projecting"; it most likely 
originates from military tactics, where it refers to “anything put before one 
as a defence", that is, an entrenchment, a barricade or barrier, a bulwark, or 
an obstacle set up to guard oneself against ап adversary?*. The metaphorical 
value of this concept in light of the literary-intellectual genre of problems 


51 Cf. Porph., Quaest. Hom. ad Il. 9, 682: ёу «à Movosío và катй AreEdvdperav vóuoc 
Яу проб \есдо (турала: кой тйс үоџёуас Adoeis &vorypádosc9ot. On the practice of solving 
problems in the Museum, see W.J. Slater, 1982, pp. 346—349. An allusion to this Museum- 
like setting is perhaps found in Book 9 of Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales, which is set 
ёу тою Movoetoig in Athens (cf. 736C, 737D, 748D) and were several Homeric problems are 
discussed. Cf. Also, e.g., Sept. sap. conv. 153E-154A. 

52 See Spart. Ael., Hadr. 20, 2: apud Alexandriam in Museo multas quaestiones 
professoribus proposuit et propositas ipse dissolvit. 

55 For further detail on Callimachus’ Atto, see M. Asper, 2004 and A. Harder, 2012. 

* For a collection of Callimachus passages in Plutarch, see E. Magnelli, 2005, pp. 218- 
220. Callimachus’ Айта are only mentioned in Parall. Graec. et Rom. 315CD (a> KaMiuaxos 
év devtépw Aitiwv). For Plutarch's references to other aetiological authors, see Amatorius 
761B (ac ғу тоїс Аітіоцс Atovóctoc 6 roti ioxópros) and Rom. 21, 8 (Во®тас дё тіс, aitias 
шодо даек £v £)eyelotc тері THv 'Ророїкфу àveypádqov). For aetiology in ancient literature more 
generally, see A. Harder, 2012, pp. 24—27 (esp. р. 26) and the contributions in М. Chassignet, 
2008. 

55 LSJ, s.v. i and ii. C£, e.g., Comp. Arist. et Ca. Ма. 2, 4, where Cato Maior’s 
eloquence is called a mpdBAqua той Biou xoi брастуіроу öpyavov. 
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is relatively plastic: in order to reach the truth that lies within or behind 
the problematic stronghold or obstacle, the difficulties that surround it like 
walls or defend it like weapons are assailed by means ofa suitable solution. 
The verbal pun is clear in a passage in Plato, where sophists are said to 
entrench themselves behind their ‘problems’ (тро умдтоу). In order to 
catch and expose these men, so Plato writes, the adversary must first ‘fight 
through’ (dtaudyecOar), that is, solve, the ‘problems’ they put forward?6. 

Traces of the genre of problems can already be found in the Hippocratic 
writings”. According to the tradition, however, Democritus was the first to 
compose an actual collection of problems, viz. the Xepvyucà (or Харӧкитто?) 
тро Умота (D.L. 9, 49 = DK68A33 and DK68B299h). Unfortunately, this 
collection is no longer extant**. Some scholars even saw Democritus as 
a precursor to Peripatetic natural science’, but Aristotle was, without a 
doubt, the most preeminent philosopher to attach his name to the tradition 
of natural problems with such authority. As we just saw, before Aristotle, 
Plato also used the word «póf^xua in his philosophical dialogues (and 
derived from it прођу: “to propose a problem’). Therefore, scholars 
have come to consider the Socratic elenchus - that is, the method of 
cross-examination by question and answer — an important precursor of 
the Aristotelian concept of «pófAnua*!. Aristotle, however, incorporated 
the concept of «póf)ua into his analytical system by attributing it with 
its own dialectical designation and by underlining its use in the context of 
scientific inquiry”. 


56 PL, Soph. 261a: Zorxev 040% civar тӛ тері тоу софістйу кол” dpyac Aey0£v, ӛтібосбуіреутоу 
ely TO yévoc. datveta үйр обу TpoBAnudtwy yéustv, Фу ererddv ті прођу, тобто трбтероу dvay- 
койоу Siaucyec8a npiv ёт” adtov ікеіуоу йфікёсдои. Cf. H. Flashar, 1962, p. 297 and A. Blair, 
1999, р. 172. 

57 See, e.g., Hipp., De diaet. in morb. ac. 7 (3, 5-14 Littré) and Epid. 6, 2, 5 (5, 278—280 
Littré). Cf. H. Diller, 1934 and H. Flashar, 1962, рр. 298-299. See also n. 74 below. 

58 For further discussion of the title of this work (Xepvucá is а hapax and Харбкшүт® 
uncertain; cf. DK68B300), see Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 302-303, F. Krafft, 1969. 

5 See О. Regenbogen, 1931, p. 349. For a study of Democritus’ model of causal 
research, see P.-M. Morel, 1996. See also esp. S. Menn, 2015 for the link between 
Democritus' aetiological project and the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. 

99 Cf., e.g., PL, Rep. 530b, 531c, Tht. 180c, Soph. 245b, 261a, Pol. 285d. 

8! For the link between Socratic elenchus and the Aristotelian concept of npóßànpa, 
see J.G. Lennox, 2001, p. 72 and 2015, p. 36 (on Socratic elenchus itself, see G. Vlastos, 
1983). However, as opposed to the style of Plato's dialogues, Ps.-Aristotle's Problems have 
a more monologic nature, see P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxi-xxii: “Au contraire de la dialectique 
platonicienne qui met en présence deux interlocuteurs, l’un qui questionne et l'autre 
qui répond, le probléme aristotélicien пе met еп scène qu'un seul personnage, |’ auteur 
qui formule la question et qui suggére lui-méme une ou plusieurs réponses. Il appartient 
ensuite au lecteur de se faire une opinion." 

€? Cf. LSJ, s.v. iv, 3. 
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There are several passages in Aristotle’s writings that are seminal for 
an analysis of his notion of тр ума, According to the definition in the 
Topics, a npóßňnpa is a dialectical subject of investigation (бюдектікбу 
беоруио) about which people either have no opinion or one that differs 
among intellectuals and/or the people™. Aristotle notes that problems 
involve conflicting arguments, provoking doubt about whether (тӛтероу) 
something is so or not by the fact that there are plausible arguments to 
support both sides. They can also concern important topics about which we 
have no arguments at all, since we think it is difficult to give a proper reason 
(тӛ бб ti): e.g., whether the universe is eternal or not®. In Top. 105b19—21, 
Aristotle makes a distinction between three kinds of problems: ethical, 
natural and logical. For the second category, Ps.-Aristotle's Problems 
come to mind, considering their mainly natural scientific content. In this 
work, often more than one explanation is given to a problem, and the 
explanations are mostly formulated in an interrogative and anti-dogmatic 
fashion, leaving place for further debate. This means that multiple plausible 
explanations can be formulated in order to solve the problem“. 

Strictly speaking, however, the natural problems collected in Ps.- 
Aristotle's Problems are no dialectical problems, because they do not 
investigate whether (тӛтероу) or not a thing is so, but why (бід тї) this is the 
case (see n. 90). As such, it is assumed that the subject of investigation, 
that is, the problematic natural phenomenon at issue, is a positive fact, the 
legitimacy of which is not subject to debate. Arguably, the real dialectical 
problems are the tentative explanations provided in the aetiologies, since 
they are formulated interrogatively (expecting acceptance or rejection) 
and, thus, serve as starting-points for further discussion. As we shall 
see later on, the causal inquiry marked by д0 ті, as in the case of Ps.- 
Aristotle's Problems, ties in more closely with the framework of Aristotle’s 


9 Esp. Arist., Top. 104b1—28. Aristotle distinguishes a npóßànua from a proposition 
(трбтосіс) and a thesis (0ес1с). Cf. Arist., Top. 101b28—37, APr. 24a16—17 апа APo. 7248. 
On this distinction, see P. Moraux, 1951, p. 71 and P. Louis, 1991, pp. xx-xxi. For further 
study of Aristotle's types of questions concerned with problems, see J.G. Lennox, 2001 
(esp. pp. 77 and 87 with reference to the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems), 2015 and J. Mansfeld, 
2010, pp. 41—49 (esp. p. 43, n. 34 with reference to the Problems). 

6 Arist., Top. 10453-5: тері ob ў oddetépwc SoEdLovaw ў ёуаутіос оі то оі то16 софоїс ў ої 
софо xoi Tools ў ёк@тєро arbol Exvtoic. 

65 Arist., Top. 104b13-18: £e дё tpobAjpata кой фу évavtion гісі cuMoyiopol (&mopíay yàp 
ёха тбтєроу одтос Eye ў ody обтос, дй тӛ тері dudotépwy elvan Adyous rt Onvodc), Kal тері Фу Aóyov 
uh Еуошеу, бутоу иеүб\оу, yaderov olóuevot elvat TO Ove Ti @тодобуо, olov тбтероу 6 кбоцос 41810 
ў ov. 

6 Notably, іп Top. 10513-19 Aristotle underlines the use of drawing up thematic lists 
of doxographical material for the formulation of propositions and problems (cf. also Met. 
995b2—4: В тоу váykn Ену трд тӛ кріуал Tov dorep йутібікоу xal vàv dudiohytodvtwy Абү®у 
ёхүкобта т@утшу). See J. Mansfeld, 2010, pp. 45-46. 
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natural scientific (rather than strictly dialectical) method of investigation 
as expounded in the Posterior analytics and put to action in the Stagirite’s 
writings on natural science (e.g., Parts of animals, Meteorology etc.). 
In these writings, the examination of the dia ті of a specific natural 
phenomenon introduces a second phase in the scientific inquiry, after 
having determined the actual, empirical veracity, that is, the ёт, of that 
phenomenon (see APo. 89b24-35 — I will discuss this passage later in 
view of Plutarch's own approach of natural problems [see 4.1.1.3. |). 

There can be no doubt that the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems served as a 
model for Plutarch's natural problems. This is true at least for the kind 
of problems dealt with and for their overall structure and organisation. 
Scholars have pointed out that it is unlikely, however, that Plutarch relied 
on the same collection as we have today. The collection of Ps.-Aristotelian 
Problems that came down to us (in 38 Books) is the result ofa complex text- 
genetic process, being the product of centuries of textual accumulation, 
contamination and reorganisation. It is generally accepted that Aristotle 
initiated the work by authoring an unknown number of chapters in it, but 
most of the content should be ascribed to his acolytes in the Lyceum. 
Indeed, Aristotle's students probably continued the Stagirite's original 
collection by adding new problems and revising older ones‘. Therefore, 
scholars agree that only parts of the Problems, in its current form, are 
authentic, but it is impossible to determine with absolute certainty which 
are and which not. Notably, the question of authenticity does not, however, 
seem to have been of concern to Plutarch and his peers$* — and, indeed, 
the Problems do not necessarily have to be authentic to be considered 
‘Aristotelian’. 

The formal edition of Aristotle’s works by Andronicus of Rhodes in 
the ІЗ century BC introduced an important phase in the textual history of 
the Problems. It was probably Andronicus' edition that was used by 
Plutarch (and a wide range of other authors, such as Cicero, Strabo, 
Seneca, Pliny, Gellius, Apuleius, Galen and Athenaeus), but this is not 
the same collection of Problems as the one we have today”. The final 


67 Foradetailed study of this compositional process, see the introductions in Н. Flashar, 
1962 and P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxiii-xxxv. See also R. Mayhew, 2011a, pp. xvii-xxi. Among 
Theophrastus’ works, for instance, D.L. lists one Book Пері тӛу npoßànuátwv $voucóv (5, 
48; 49), a collection of ПрорАймалта томтк@, dvoid, ёротікӣ, ӯбік (5, 47), and also а 
Про цидтоу cvvayoyr in one (5, 48) and five (5, 45) Books (= 137, 26 FHSG). 

88 See, e.g., K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 922, F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxi, P. Louis, 1991, p. xvi, 
K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 106, M. Meeusen, 2016. 

© See Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 312-314 (and 369—370) and P. Louis, 1991, рр. xxxi-xxxiii. 
Regarding the passage in Quaest. conv. 734CD [quoted 3.2.1.], where Florus is reading and 
discussing a copy of the Про умота Арістот оос фәоткф, Flashar remarks (р. 313): “Hier 
hat man den Eindruck, daf es sich um ein bestimmtes Werk *Problemata' handelt, nicht 
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redaction of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems probably took place at the end 
of the 2^ century AD”. Andronicus’ new edition is generally considered 
a catalyst for the revival of the genre of natural problems in the early 
Greco-Roman Empire (esp. in the 1% and 2™ centuries AD), a period that 
also witnessed the composition of several new collections of natural 
and medical problems by various authors. In his monumental study 
of the Problems, Flashar classified Plutarch's natural problems among 
these new collections, next to 1) the Supplementary problems in three 
Books (formerly known as the Problemata inedita), variously attributed 
to Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias (but considered spurious 
today)", 2) the two Books of Medical puzzles and natural problems 
ascribed to Alexander of Aphrodisias (but probably spurious)”, and 3) the 
Medical difficulties and natural problems of Cassius (Felix?), surnamed 
the Iatrosophist?. These collections demonstrate how the Aristotelian 
genre of natural problems became embedded in the medical tradition in 
the Imperial Era. As we saw, medical problems were already raised in the 
Hippocratic writings.” In fact, the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems themselves 
contain a section specifically devoted to medical issues (viz. the very first 


um verschiedene Schriften dieses Genus, die untereinander nur locker oder überhaupt 
nicht verbunden waren.” 

70 See P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxxiii-xxxvi. For the complex date of Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems, see also H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 356—358. 

7! This collection was first edited as Problemata inedita by U.C. Bussemaker in 
1857 (pp. 291—334) and has recently been re-edited under the heading of Supplementa 
problematorum by S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006. For the issue of authenticity, 
see n. 72 below. 

72 This work was first edited by J.L. Ideler, 1841, pp. 3-80 (not to be confused with 
Alexander's three Books of $vcucal туомкай йторіо кой Adcets, which are often cited in 
modern literature as Alexander's Quaestiones). In 1859, Usener annexed the two first 
Books of Bussemaker's Problemata inedita to Ideler’s edition, by heading them Alexandri 
Aphrodisiensis quae feruntur problematorum libri 3 et 4. Thus, he believed that all four 
Books formed a collection of medical puzzles and physical problems circulating under the 
name of Alexander of Aphrodisias, but, as S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, pp. 16 
and 27 have pointed out, the association of Bussemaker’s first two Books (= Usener’s Books 
three and four) with Alexander is no stronger than their connection with Aristotle. Ideler's 
two Books are also generally considered spurious. It is notified by Kapetanaki and Sharples 
(p. 1, n. 1) that Carl-Gustaf Lindqvist of Gothenburg university is preparing a new edition 
of this text, the forthcoming of which is still eagerly awaited. For an attempt to outline the 
complex bibliographical details on Ps.-Alexander's collection, see R.W. Sharples, 1987, 
pp. 1198-1199. 

73 This collection was first edited by J.L. Ideler, 1841, pp. 144—167, and has recently 
been re-edited by A. Garzya and R. Masullo, 2004. 

74 See n. 57 above. There is also a Byzantine collection of Hippocratic problems, on 
which, see A. Guardasole, 2007. 
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Book: ёоо iatpixa)”. Moreover, medical question-and-answer literature 
was common in the Greco-Roman period. It can be found, for instance, 
in Soranus’ Gynaecia, in Ps.-Soranus’ Quaestiones medicinales” and in 
a number of medical catechisms written on papyrus". Plutarch's natural 
problems incorporate much medical material (e.g., by quoting renowned 
doctors [see 4.2.1.1., nn. 110—111]), but they are more generally naturalist 
in kind, as is its Aristotelian model. 

The longstanding popularity of the genre of natural problems 15 
confirmed by the fact that it flourished well beyond the chronological 
and geographical boundaries of Antiquity and the Occident. Collections 
of natural problems were still composed during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, and the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems were transmitted in a 
number of different languages such as Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin and 
the vernacular^*. Perhaps the most important aspect of this brief outline 
of the history of the Problems 15 the idea that we are dealing with a vast 
corpus of ancient scientific knowledge that is open to textual evolution, 
reorganisation and accumulation and is deeply rooted in Aristotle's causal 
project of scientific research”. An important feature of Plutarch's natural 
problems, then, is the fact that they — at least from a genre perspective — 
contribute to the Aristotelian tradition, to which they add new problems 
and from which they revise older ones by looking for new solutions®. 


75 Much of the medical content in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems (not only in the first Book) 
is, indeed, Hippocratic in nature. Fur further detail, see F. Poschenrieder, 1887, pp. 38—66, 
H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 338—340, J. Bertier, 1989, J. Jouanna, 1996, C. Jacob, 2004, pp. 44-45. 
A. Ulacco, 2011, К. Mayhew, 2015b, К. Oikonomopoulou, 2015, О. Thomas 2015. The 
Problems and their inquisitive method were well-known to Galen. See, e.g., SMT 11, 474 
Kühn (= Arist. fr. 223 Rose): Apiototéhyg кої Oeddpactos, Érepo( тё тіуес @удрес Ф1Абоофо, тй 
тош®т@ TAY TPOBAnUdtwr £v тоїс фәоткоц ((тймасту mpobdMovat тє xol AWovot. 

7 First edited by V. Rose, 1870, pp. 161-240. A new edition of this text is being prepared 
by Klaus-Dietrich Fischer of Mainz university (for further detail, see K.-D. Fischer, 1998). 

77 These medical catechisms are doctrinal manuals organised according to a clear 
structural pattern, viz. by a sequence of definitions, causes, signs, characteristic features 
and therapies of diseases. For further literature, see D. Leith, 2009. For the question- 
and-answer format in medical literature more generally, see A.M. Ieraci Bio, 1995 (esp. 
рр. 191—192). 

78 Particularly useful here are Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 370—382, A. Blair, 1999 and the 
contributions in P. De Leemans and M. Goyens, 2006 (with a selected bibliography at 
рр. 295-317). See also esp. B. Lawn, 1963 and L. Filius, 1999. 

79 Cf., e.g., ЕН. Sandbach, 1982, p. 225 and C. Jacob, 2004, p. 43. For the ‘ency- 
clopaedic' nature of problem literature (with a central focus on Plutarch's collections of 
quaestiones), see К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013а. 

8° Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138: “As things are, we can say no more than that 
Quaestiones Naturales seem to be a compound, in unknown proportions, of traditional 
and newly adduced solutions." 
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Notably, in several of his natural problems, Plutarch emphatically 
deals with phenomena that remained unexplained or were, in his opinion, 
explained inadequately by Aristotle. In Quaest. conv. 650A, for instance, 
(concerning the problem of why old men especially are susceptible to 
drunkenness and women least) Florus works out an explanation (aitia) 
that was not elaborated upon (oùx  арудсото) by Aristotle himself in 
his Пері ué8n (the allusion may be to Book three of the Problems: ёоо 
тері ойуотос1ау ҡой uéOyv). Again in Quaest. conv. 690F, Plutarch says that 
the natural phenomenon at issue (according to which pebbles or lumps 
of metal seem to cool and temper the water in which they are thrown) 
is recorded by Aristotle in his Problems but 15 not explained there, so 
that it is up to ће symposiasts to try to solve it themselves (и®т® тойт”, 
v uóvov еу тро Ямаоту гіруке TO үгубиеуоу" eic O& тўу aitinv £ryeiprioouev 
ўце). As we will see later on, similar passages are found in Quaestiones 
naturales where Aristotle's (or more broadly Peripatetic) theories often 
serve as a point of departure for Plutarch's physical aetiology. Arguably, 
then, Plutarch tried to fill in a number of gaps in the Aristotelian tradition 
of natural problems, and, by extension, in the contemporary scientific 
paradigm of his time — at several occasions he is, in any case, proud 
enough to have added something of his own to this tradition?! [see 
4.2.2.2.]. 

Plutarch was well acquainted with the Aristotelian natural problem 
tradition (from which he not only draws in his natural scientific works, 
for that matter)’. Apart from the explicit (i.e. nominatim) quotations, 
Plutarch probably also alludes to the Problems a number of times without 
mentioning Aristotle’s name*. In these cases, exact source passages cannot 
be conclusively determined. Indeed, it may well be that in these allusive 
accounts Plutarch was generally inspired by what Aristotle wrote, so 
that a clear correspondence is not only unlikely to be found but also 


81 For the idea that Plutarch in his natural problems progresses the science of his 
day one step at a time, see M. Meeusen, 2016. The same counts, mutatis mutandis, for 
Quaestiones Platonicae. In Quaest. Plat. 7, 1004E, Plutarch notes that Plato tiv k8’ Ұкастоу 
eepyaciav ўшу йфӯке, implying that it is his and his students’ task to solve a problem left 
unanswered by Plato. 

9? E.g., in De coh. ira 458F—459A, Plutarch relies on Ps.-Arist., Probl. 875а34-35 
(about Satyrus of Clazomenae stopping up his ears with wax in order not to hear the insults 
of his opponents). 

85 See W. Capelle, 1910, pp. 329—330, n. 2: “Unzweifelhaft sind aber solche ‘aris- 
totelischen’ Problemata noch an ungezáhlten Stellen von Plutarch, Gellius, Galen u.a. 
benutzt, wo der Name Aristoteles nicht genannt bzw. die Quelle verschwiegen wird." Cf. 
also H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 308 and 312-313. For lists of Plutarch's references and allusions 
to the Problems, see W.C. Helmbold and E.N. O’Neil, 1959, pp. 9-10, Н. Flashar, 1962, 
рр. 369-370, F.H. Sandbach, 1982, pp. 223-225, P. Louis, 1991, pp. xvi and xxxi-xxxii, 
Е.М. O’Neil, 2004, pp. 82-83 апа С. Roskam, 2011, pp. 45—46. 
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unnecessary to be looked for — the Problems, thus, serving as a more 
abstract and flexible intertext (this is, indeed, much in line with the 
argumentative creativity that is so central to the genre [see 4.2.2.2.]). 
As to the explicit quotations, on the other hand, some are probably 
derived from the Problems but cannot be traced in the extant collection 
(or in other Aristotelian works), so that we are presumably dealing with 
excerpts from problems that are now lost — of course, this also remains 
hypothetical**. On other occasions, Plutarch’s text — either in the explicit 
quotations or in the implicit allusions that are not labelled with Aristotle’s 
name — contains significant parallels with Ps.-Aristotle’s/Alexander’s 
Supplementary problems and Ps.-Alexander’s Medical puzzles and natural 
problems rather than with Ps.-Aristotle's extant Problems*>. This has led 
scholars to assume that there must have been a common source, viz. an 
earlier version of the Problems that is now lost — presumably Andronicus? 
edition (see above)?*. There are indications that Plutarch, indeed, drew on 
a version of Peripatetic problems that was more extensive than the one we 
have today. But how much more extensive this collection really was cannot 
be determined". Bottom-line is that the Aristotelian genre and tradition 
of natural problems, with its typical content, style and organisation, had 
a major influence on Plutarch's own composition of natural problems?*. 


84 See Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 313. For the remains from the lost Problems, see frs. 200-245 
Rose. 

85 See Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 360 (with n. 1), 367, 369 and S. Kapetanaki and 
R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 12. Cf., e.g., De Pyth. or. 395F and Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. 
probl. 3, 17; Quaest. conv. 689E—690B and Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Probl. ined. 3, 51 (not 
recorded in the Supplementary problems; see S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 7, 
n. 47); О.М. 12, 914F and Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 3, 29 and 47; О.М. 21, 917BD 
and Ps.-Arist/Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 144, 145, 155 (= Probl. ined. 2, 141, 142, 152 
respectively); De facie 932BC and Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. 2, 46 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, p. 65, 
18-32) etc. 

86 See H. Flashar, 1962, p. 369 and P. Louis, 1991, p. xxxii. For a list of parallels between 
Ps.-Aristotle's Problems and the Problemata inedita/Supplementa problematorum, see 
U.C. Bussemaker, 1857, p. x and S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 4 (see also 
the index, at p. 283). H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 364—365 counts 31 parallel problems between 
Ps.-Aristotle's Problems and those ascribed to Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 16 in the 
collection of Cassius the Iatrosophist (р. 368). See also A. Garzya and R. Masullo, 2004, 
p. 13. 

87 The lists of Aristotle’s works mention a collection of Problemata (physica) in 70 
Books (to which the name of the otherwise unknown Eucaerus is sometimes linked). 
The ancient evidence for this 70 Book version is provided by Vita Marciana 427, 8 R?, 
index Hesychii nr. 168 and Elias’ commentary on Aristotle's Categories 114, 12—13. See 
P. Moraux, 1951, pp. 280—281, Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 312—314, P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxxi-xxxiil. 

88 For the conceptual distinction between sources and traditions, see J. Mansfeld, 
1999, pp. 29—30. 
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In what follows, I will further explore the ‘problematic’ organisation of 
Quaestiones naturales, first at micro- and then at macrostructural level. 


4. Internal organisation of Plutarch’s natural problems 
(microstructure) 


There can be no decisive answer as to whether Plutarch was familiar 
with Aristotle’s definition of mpóßànpa and its systematic integration in 
Aristotelian logic, as outlined above? Тһе Lamprias catalogue does 
mention a work entitled Пері npoßànuátwv (nr. 193), which probably 
provided a great deal of useful information about the proper phrasing, 
structuring, method and general purpose of the genre of problems (not 
only natural problems for that matter), but the text is now lost”. Perhaps 
this work could also have shed light on the author’s own appreciation of 
the genre. Unfortunately, though, we can only speculate about its original 
content. Nevertheless, we can still learn a great deal from Plutarch’s 
collections of problems that are preserved. 

The genre of problems covers a considerable share of Plutarch’s entire 
literary production. The Lamprias catalogue lists a significant number 
of collections of Aitiat among Plutarch’s writings, several of which are 
still extant today, while others are now lost or partially preserved in 
fragmentary form?!. Among these collections, Quaestiones naturales 


89 C. Darbo-Peschanski, 1998, p. 22 remains sceptical, but for the possibility of 
Plutarch's acquaintance with Aristotle's Topics, see F.H. Sandbach, 1982, pp. 212—213 
(and 230). 

% [t is unknown whether this work was authentic. Notably, D.L. 5, 23 mentions the 
same title (viz. Пері тро умдтоу) among Aristotle's works. See P. Moraux, 1951, p. 88 
and P. Louis, 1991, p. xx, n. 50. One fragment remains from Aristotle’s Пері тро Ацидтоу, 
which concerns the conceptual distinction between natural and dialectical problems, based 
on their different form of inquiry (fr. 112 Rose = Alex. Aphr., In Ar. Top. 62, 30-63, 19). 
In short, the fragment explains that Aristotle defined a dialectical problem as a question 
concerning alternatives, where a positive or a negative answer is expected (‘Whether a 
thing is so, or not?’). A natural problem, by contrast, investigates the cause or nature of a 
natural phenomenon (‘Why is this so?’, ‘What is this?’), so that another type of answer is 
expected (viz. an explanation or a definition). Strictly speaking, then, the natural problems 
collected in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems are no dialectical problems. Cf. J.G. Lennox, 2001, 
pp. 77—78 and J. Mansfeld, 2010, p. 43, n. 34. Aristotle also deals with problems and their 
solutions in Poet. 1460b6 ff. (Пері rpobAnudtwv кой tcewy), but this concerns specific textual 
problems (viz. difficult passages or expressions in a text). D.L. 5, 48 and 49 also mentions 
one book Пері тәу mpoBAnuétwy dvowxev among Theophrastus’ writings (26a FHSG). 

?! The Lamprias catalogue mentions Аітіш төу Apåtov Atooymiéy (nr. 119 = frs. 13-20 
Sandbach), Aitio Poyaixat (пг. 138 = Quaestiones Romanae), Aitio BapBapucat (nr. 139; see 
T.S. Schmidt, 2008), Aitiæı тоу перфероџѓёуоу Утолкду (пг. 149; levopióv? Sandbach), Aitio 
кой térot (nr. 160), Аітіш %Хаүду (nr. 161), Aiti EXjvev (nr. 166 = Quaestiones Graecae), 
Aia үшуоакфу (nr. 167 = nr. 126 (Tovaucàv dpetat = Mulierum virtutes)? Nachstádt), and 
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especially exhibits a remarkable degree of similarity to Ps.-Aristotle’s 
model. This is clear especially at a structural level. The internal format of 
the genre of natural problem is based on a typical ‘erotapocritical’ scheme, 
where questions are raised and answered in a tight repetitive structure. The 
question (quaestio) remains fairly short in most cases? and is normally 
introduced with 3i тї. The question is always ‘Why?’ and not ‘What 
is this?’ or ‘Is it true that?', because it is not the author's intention to 
define or verify the actual existence of the natural phenomenon at hand. 
Rather, he is interested in finding their physical origin by formulating 
plausible explanations (causae) for them™. A collection like Quaestiones 
Graecae, by contrast, is more concerned with defining obscure Greek 
cultural phenomena, in the manner of an encyclopaedia or a dictionary, 
than with providing their aetiology or origin: therefore, *why'-questions 
are far less frequent there”. 

For nearly every natural problem, Plutarch provides a range of different 
answers (two and often more), some of which contain received knowledge, 
while others contain his own innovative contributions. These solutions are 
mostly formulated in an interrogative, anti-dogmatic fashion, implying 
that any criticism and new solutions can always be added”. The disjunctive 


eventually Aitiot фотка! (nr. 218 = Quaestiones naturales). Quaestiones convivales is not 
recorded in the Lamprias catalogue (perhaps to be identified with nr. 125: Arouvyyoveduata). 
The Пл\атоукй бүтөт (nr. 136) and Аторіоу А®ев (nr. 170) can be added. See also 
A. Gudeman, 1927, cols. 2525-2527 and G.W.M. Harrison, 20008, p. 195 (who notes that 
*[b]ecause of their placement just before Пері таотоћоуіос, both the Aiti кой vórot and 
the Аітіш &ayév would seem to be concerned with rhetoric and style, and, therefore, the 
meaning of aitia might be quite different [sc. from that of ‘explanations’, viz. ‘invective’; 
see LSJ, s.v. i, 2]"). 

? Sometimes an intermediate part is incorporated to illustrate or specify a particular 
point in the quaestio. See Q.N. 5, 913B, 21, 917B, 26, 918BC, 34. For intermediate pieces 
in the quaestiones in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, see H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 342—343. 

°з Only a few variant phrases are used, viz. тіс ù оітіа v Яу (О.М. 29 and 40) and Qux tiv’ 
aixíav (О.М. 20), which have the same basic meaning. R. Mayhew, 20па, p. xiii, n. 1 has 
calculated that 98% of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems (counting 903 in total) also begins 
with бй ті. 

9 Cf. Quaest. сопу. 700C: оду bars ең [...] 990 тері одтйс диүтореїто тїс aiting каб? Яу 
кт. 

?5 In Quaestiones Graecae most of the questions are introduced with ті, тіс or tives 
(cf. Quaest. Graec. 1-25, 29, 30, 32, 34, 38, 40, 44). The introduction with 3i ti is less 
frequent but not absent (see Quaest. Graec. 9b, 31, 36, 37, 39, 45—51, 53, 55, 58 and 
K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013b); there are also alternative formulations, see the table in 
P. Payen, 1998b, p. 41 (cf. also A. Carrano, 2007, p. 7). Moreover, each problem in this 
collection often receives only one clear-cut solution (or better: definition) rather than a 
number of successive explanations, as is the case rather in Quaestiones Romanae. See 
R. Preston, 2001, p. 96, J. Boulogne, 2002, pp. 179-180 and P. Payen, 2014, pp. 246—247. 

% The only (and therefore unintentional?) exceptions аге Q.N. 20, 29, 35 (first causa) 
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sequence of multiple interrogative solutions to one and the same question 
is ordered in accordance with the standard problem arrangement: the 
causae are commonly phrased as a compound question introduced with 
тӛтероу (...); 4 (...); 4 (...);°7, and as the aetiology advances, the degree of 
plausibility often increases. A solution most often departs from a general 
argument or observation, which is phrased interrogatively, and is further 
clarified and justified in a dogmatic fashion in the elaborative explanations, 
deductions, illustrations, etc., that follow — these I call the ‘sub-arguments’. 
They are commonly introduced with a wide array of conjunctions, particles 
etc. (such as біб, yáp, 68ev, uév, 86), by which the author maintains an 
essential and coherent structure in the development of the explanations”. 


and 38. Q.N. 40-41 can be neglected, since they are reformulations by Psellus (see 
M. Meeusen, 2012b). 

97 For Aristotle's antithetic use of тбтєроу, see Met. 1055b32 ff.: тб тӛтероу del èv 
йут\Өётв! Aéyoyev. As a rule, in cases where only one solution is given, the editors of 
Quaestiones naturales decided not to use the disjunctive ў (which would then have a 
modest affirmative, rather than interrogative nuance: сЁ H. Bonitz, 1870, pp. 312b57-313a18) 
but the interrogative ў (see J.D. Denniston, 1966, p. 283). Among the first 31 problems 
(i.e. those containing the original Greek text), 12 are without the opening тӛтероу causa, 
nine of which have only one solution: О.М. 8, 9, її, I4, 15, 18, 22, 24, 30 (not so in О.М. 
20, 21, 29, where the regular problem scheme is not followed; remarkably enough, О.М. 
23 has only the тӛтероу causa: see the commentary ad loc.). See also G.W.M. Harrison, 
2000b, p. 240. Regarding such solitary solutions (in Quaestiones Romanae) J. Boulogne, 
1992, p. 4688 (cf. also 2002, p. 94) rightly observes that “1 unité numérique ne signifie 
pas unicité. Plutarque isole une cause, mais il laisse entendre qu' elle n' épuisse pas la 
causalité. D’ investigation n’est pas fermée, il est possible de toujours l' enrichir. C’ est ce 
à quoi invite la structure ouverte de ces interrogations qui énoncent une seule réponse." 
The same idea applies to Plutarch's natural problems (see below). 

98 In addition, Plutarch uses several standard phrases in order to indicate a specific 
aetiological direction to the reader. These phrases can point, for instance, to a logical 
consequence (e.g., О.М. 5, 913D: обто 9% тодтоу ёубутоу), something obvious (85ov: О.М. 
7, 914A, 26, 918D, 29, 919A), something necessary (d¢i, дато: О.М. 15, 915, 25, 918B; 
&v&yxn: О.М. 9, 914D; &ужүколбтєра: О.М. 4, 913A; бетеоу: О.М. 5, 913D), something credible 
(О.М. 34: credendum est), an indication (Q.N. 2, 912B: катуүороботу), a sign (текиўрюу, 
onustov: О.М. 19, 916F, 30, 919C), some evidence (uaptipia, марторау: О.М. 2, 912C, 6, 913F, 
8, 914B, 15, 915D), an inductive proof (Q.N. т, 911D: Mois те поћоїс дтодеікуутол, О.М. 7, 
914A: àc отиу [...] к«тошабету) etc. These phrases clearly reflect the elementary logic of the 
argumentation in its most basic and transparent form. According to L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 9, this structural grid of logical connections aims at an essential and unembellished 
representation of the natural phenomena. As such, it would testify to the collection's 
scientific style: “Questi nessi collegano rilievi di fenomeni naturali in una struttura 
essenziale, priva di qualsiasi abbellimento, come s'addice a un'esposizione che intenda 
essere scientifica, nel mondo Greco come in altre epoche fino ad oggi." However, as we will 
see later, the embellishment-free discourse and lack of literary bravura is not an inherent 
feature of Plutarch's scientific discourse, nor of ancient scientific texts in general [see 1.2.5.]. 
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In short, the problem arrangement develops in three subsequent echelons, 
three layers of encapsulation, viz. question — argument — sub-argument?. 
The questions and arguments are mostly formulated interrogatively, the 
sub-arguments assertorically. 

This repetitive tripartite structure permeates the entire collection and 
gives the problems some kind of a ‘Chinese-box-effect’. The aetiological 
movement is upwards, viz. from the particular and atomic sub-arguments 
to the argument and hence further on to the quaestio itself, which is the 
explanandum, and serves as the heading of the chapter. This means that 
the smallest element in the aetiological hierarchy (the sub-argument), 
is in support of the higher strata and can, therefore, be considered the 
actual fundament of the problem construct. The concrete phrasing of the 
problems develops the other way round, from top to bottom: the quaestio 
comes first and is explained over several causae into its smallest details. 
The opposition between the aetiological movement (upwards) and the 
actual phrasing of the problem (downwards) does not remain without 
further interest for the actual writing process and, more in specific, for 
Plutarch’s sophisticated use of sources (to which I will come back later 
[see 4.2.1.2.]). 

It is not my intention to deal with every single deviation and partic- 
ularity in the phrasing of the quaestiones and causae here, but special 
attention should be directed to the following more general observations 
(these points will also be relevant when dealing with Plutarch’s scientific 
methodology later on [see 4.3.]). 

I) The general interrogative and anti-dogmatic formulation of the 
explanations implies that the aetiological structure remains open, so that 
the problems do not receive final closure. In this sense, the questions 
are not fundamentally ‘solved’, and the author leaves it to the reader 
to make up his own mind (I will come back later to this in light of the 
educational interests ofthe collection [see 3.2.1.]). Another consequence of 
the interrogative formulation of the aetiologies 1s that the solutions do not 
always necessarily exclude one another, unless, of course, in those cases 
where an explicit disjunction is made (e.g. О.М. 2, 9ПЕ: ў тобто меу oix 
anes, 27, 918E: ў тодуаутіоу). In many cases, however, the introductory ў 
can actually indicate a sense ofargumentative complementarity, rather than 
a disjunction, between separate causae, each solution discussing a specific 
facet of the complex problem at һапа!%, Such a notion of inclusivity can 
also be articulated more periphrastically with a phrase like ў det yù uóvov 
кт. (О.М. 25, 918B; ог ёра cvvquuévov: О.М. 21, 9170). 


9 See also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 34-41 on the mutual relations between the causes 
in Quaestiones naturales (viz. their "griglia strutturale di relazione", p. 37). 

100 J. Boulogne, 1994, p. 128 speaks of a “disjonction inclusive", and he even claims 
(1992, p. 4690) that ў always has inclusive value (in Quaestiones Romanae). 
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2) The solutions are primarily structured around the notion of argu- 
mentative plausibility (td m8avév) rather than certainty (tò 8\10), which 
reflects a fundamental uncertainty on the author’s side about what is 
said (the epistemic range of these concepts will be examined later [see 
4.3.2.2.]). Even if each specific explanation often approaches the problem 
from another angle and thus has no lesser or greater claim to тё m§avév 
than another, this is not always the case. Some solutions are explicitly 
suggested to be more plausible than others (e.g., О.М. 39: an probabilius 
est?), and in some cases, a previous explanation is suggested to be incor- 
rect but not necessarily implausible (e.g., Q.N. 2, 912A: ў кай тобто тібаубу 
u& ov ў 0206 іст). The fact, however, that Plutarch also records these 
less plausible solutions seems to testify to his urge for aetiological exhaus- 
tivity, each solution attributing at least a certain aspect of plausibility to 
the aetiology. At the same, time this procedure may also have a heuristical 
motivation, as being a useful argumentative strategy in the search and 
development of ever new and increasingly plausible explanations (reculer 
pour mieux sauter)!?!, 

3) Even though Plutarch prefers to suggest rather than to assert in his 
physical aetiologies, and thus takes no responsibility in formulating a 
definite solution, he still has several ways of expressing his own personal 
preference for one explanation over another. He does this by either 
explicitly evaluating a certain explanation by venting his criticism or by 
showing his appreciation for it, mostly assessing the theory's plausibility. 
This is the case, for instance, in Q.N. 2, 911F—912A, where Laetus? 
explanation is suggested to be ‘untrue’ (о?к 4406, ranked in the first 
causa), whereupon Plutarch wonders whether Aristotle's solution is ‘true’ 
(220%, ranked in the second causa). He concludes, however, that it is 
‘plausible rather than true’ (тібаубу роу ў 42066). There are also more 
subtle ways of doing this. When a causa is introduced with the phrase ‘or 
rather’ (ў uaéMov: e.g., О.М. 3, 912E, 17, 916A), опе can presume that the 
solution at issue has more legitimacy towards tò тідоубу than the preceding 
one. However, this phrase can also point to a simple, unqualified transition 
to another explanation. In that case, it indicates that we are simply dealing 
with an alternative solution that is at least equally plausible. Furthermore, 
the positioning of the explanations themselves often seem to imply a 
certain ranking by the author. In a number of cases, the explanations are 
not enumerated in a thoughtless order but more or less hierarchically, 
according to the principle of increasing plausibility’. As scholars have 


101 The same conclusion was reached (for Quaestiones Romanae) by J. Boulogne, 1992, 
р. 4689: “Еп définitive, l’ inventaire favorise la découverte en provoquant le surgissement 
des idées auxquelles on n' a pas pensé, et plus il est étendu, moins la solution conservée 
court le risque d' étre infirmée par ce qui n'est pas venu d' emblée à l' esprit." 

102 For this progressive structure in Plutarch's aetiologies more generally, see also, e.g., 
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argued, the first solution (i.e. the тӛтероу causa) is often reserved for 
communis opinio, thus representing a first step in the direction of a correct 
explanation, whereas the last solution contains most progress in that 
direction! . [n this sense, it can be presumed that Plutarch’s evaluation of 
past authorities is often implicit in the ranking of the causae in which they 
are quoted (this ranking will be of interest later in the analysis of Plutarch's 
quotations from traditional authorities [see 4.1.2.3. and 4.2.1.1.]). This does 
not necessarily imply, however, that the last position is also reserved 
for an absolutely correct solution. At most, the last position will be an 
indication that the explanation expresses the author's preference'^^, but it 
is the causa palmaris only in a relative, not an absolute, sense. After all, 
the interrogative structure and absence of closure implies that the addition 
of other explanations is still possible and that the aetiological potential has 
not necessarily been exhausted. Also note that the same aetiological mind- 
set is present, for instance, in Quaestiones convivales. There, Plutarch 
often has the courtesy to let his fellow symposiasts speak before his own 
sympotic character!?, In this way, he can (via his sympotic alter ego) 
speak last and, thus, most authoritatively!9. There is, indeed, a certain 
tendency towards authorial self-promotion in Quaestiones convivales, but 
as Kónig observes, some nuancing is in place: “Even where Plutarch 
does speak last, or take some other prominent role in discussion, he 


J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4694—4696 and P. Donini, 1992, p. 111. The same gradual progression 
from less to more probable explanations has also been discussed for other works, such 
as De E and De Iside et Osiride (see Р.К. Hardie, 1992, p. 4755 and С. Roskam, 2011c, 
р. 425). 

103 For the place of communis opinio in Quaestiones naturales, see G.W.M. Harrison, 
2000b, pp. 238—239. 

104 See already C. Kahle, 1912, pp. 63-64: “Si sententiae complures quae magni momenti 
sint, inter se pugnant, omnes deinceps perpetuis orationibus proferri facit, sed nulla 
refutatur et quae sit vera, positione fere sola quia postremo loco describitur, significatur." 
This technique is also used in the Vitae (cf., e.g., Rom. 3, 1: Tod дё тістіу ёуоутос Абүоъ 
udMiota кой тАєйттоос ийрторас xTÀ.). It was also discussed, e.g., for Quaestiones convivales 
by J.C. Relihan, 1992, pp. 232 and G. Roskam, 2011c, p. 425, for Quaestiones Platonicae 
by J. Opsomer, 19944, p. 12 (with n. 32), 1996a, p. 83 (with n. 42), and 2010 (with n. 3), 
and for Quaestiones Graecae, Romanae and naturales by D.A. Russell, 1973, p. 45. For 
the idea that Plutarch endorses his own thought at the end of the dialogue in De E, see 
F.E. Brenk, 2005, p. 29 (with n. 10). The same technique has also been discussed for De 
genio Socratis and for De facie by P. Donini, 2009, p. 202 and 2011, p. 86 respectively. 

105 This is the case in Quaest. conv. 627EF, 635CD, 673 -674С, 674E-675D, 677Е- 
678B, 690DE, 690F-691C, 691D—6924A. Cf. J. König, 2007, р. 51. 

106 After all, as С. Roskam, 2010, p. 47 has noted, Plutarch is the one who is holding 
the pen. On Plutarch's authorial self-presentation in Quaestiones convivales as a complex 
mean between self-promotion and self-effacement, see J. Kónig, 2011. See also F. Klotz, 
2007. 
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sometimes stresses his own reluctance, going out of his way to avoid 
the impression of grandstanding.”!°’ Indeed, Quaestiones convivales is 
not an ego-document, or, at least, it is not Plutarch's intention to let his 
own authority prevail over that of his companions at any cost. In view of 
the relative plausibility of the arguments, Plutarch may have had good 
epistemological reasons for this, besides from purely sociological ones 
[see 4.3.2.]. 

4) Sandbach argues that the use of semi-synonymous pairs in the causae 
may indicate (or “provide a clue") that we are dealing with Plutarch's 
personal contributions to the problems 95, The use of such semi-synonyms 
is, indeed, a typical feature of Plutarch's general style, but Sandbach's 
theory is not, therefore, necessarily correct. The most problematic point is 
that these pairs are also found in the quotations from traditional authorities 
(see, e.g., Q.N. 2, 912A: tò òè Tod Apto voté ou 44046, Sti прбсфатбу ¿oti 
кой véov Әбор TÒ Әбиғуоу Еодоу дё кой mahatdy тӛ №миуоїоу;). But then again 
Plutarch more often paraphrases quotes by rendering them in his own 
words rather than by presenting them катй Аёйу!® [see 4.2.1.1., n. 116]. 
Sandbach also argues that Plutarch explicitly marks his personal and 
innovative contributions to the problems with introductory imperatives 
like оҡдте 8$ иу) (О.М. 3, 912E), оҡдте 97 иу) (О.М. 12, 915A), скота 
87, (О.М. 19, 916C)!?. Many scholars have shared Sandbach’s opinion, 
supposing that these imperatives mark Plutarch's own contributions and/or 
highlight the greater reliability of the solutions introduced by them". In 
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J. König, 2011, p. 195. 

108 ЕН, Sandbach, 1965, p. 136. Sandbach refers to Q.N. 2, 6, 10, 13, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 
26 (he omits Q.N. 3, which is misprinted as Q.N. 2 on p. 135). 

1? For Plutarch's general use of semi-synonymous pairs, see U. von Wilamowitz, 1902, 
p. 203, B.P. Hillyard, 1981, p. xxiii, T.S. Schmidt, 1999, pp. 15-26, S.-T. Teodorsson, 2000b, 
L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 15-17. Plutarch’s use of such semi-synonyms in Quaestiones 
naturales has been analysed by G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, pp. 246—249, who also puts 
Sandbach's theory into perspective. The following reservation was made by Sandbach 
himself (1965, p. 136): “The hypothesis that passages marked by these semi-synonymous 
pairs, many of which are drawn from a richer vocabulary than that of the bulk of the work, 
may be original, implies no claim of absolute priority for Plutarch, but only that he was 
not here abbreviating or copying a text before him, but drawing on the resources of his 
well-stocked mind and memory." 

10 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 135. These and similar imperatives (скбте uh, ёра uh, Spa 
88/87] uy) occur frequently in Plutarch's other collections of problems (except for the 
Quaestiones Graecae), as well as in his other writings. Notably, they are also frequent in 
Plato, whose style of writing Plutarch perhaps imitates (cf., e.g., Apo. 27a, Phd. 74a, Tht. 
162e). See also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 23-24. 

ШІ Cf. F. Leo, 1864, p. 6, H.J. Rose, 1924, p. 49, J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4688 
(“plus d'intérét que les autres"), p. 4695 (“plus favorablement"), 2002, p. 93 (“la 
solution préférée"), J. Opsomer, 19944, p. п and 1996a, p. 77, G.W.M Harrison, 2000b, 
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De prim. frig. 952C, for instance, Plutarch opens his (presumably) personal 
explanation about the essence of coldness with the phrase оҡӛте бү). His 
personal preference may, indeed, go to this theory, which is placed last, 
but at the same time the treatise's anti-dogmatic conclusion emphatically 
marks that it is perhaps ‘neither less nor much more plausible’ than other 
theories (De prim. frig. 955C: x&v шйте  гітуітой тӯ табаудттіті uý’ ®тгєрёху| 
TOAD KTH.) [See 4.3.2.1.]. In the case of Quaestiones naturales, it is not 
always clear whether such imperatives mark Plutarch’s personal theory or 
the one he prefers. For instance, the phrase oxóre 8ё uý in the last causa 
in О.М. 3, 912E (about the aphrodisiac effects of salt on bitches and mice) 
might suggest that we are dealing with Plutarch's personal contribution. 
However, the same theory is formulated not by Plutarch, but by Philinus 
in Quaest. conv. 685DE. To give another example, in De Pyth. or. 395F 
an explanation of Aristotle is introduced with окота 8”. These theories 
may, of course, carry Plutarch's preference, but they are not, therefore, 
necessarily his. Remarkably enough, in some cases a new solution even 
follows after the causa that contains an imperative (as is the case in О.М. 
I2, 915A). This can cast considerable doubt on the common assumption that 
these imperatives necessarily contain Plutarch's preferred contributions. 
The least that can be said about these imperatives, then, is that they shift 
the interrogative style of the causa to the affirmative — or better, to the 
imperative —, and, thus, draw the reader's attention to an important point 
that the author wishes to make (‘Consider this!’; ‘Attention please!’). As 
such, I believe the actual use of these imperatives should be explained in 
light of the fact that they emphatically address the intended reader (in the 
second person) to take something important into consideration. Plutarch, 
thus, makes the reading process more engaging and provokes a direct 
response to what is read!"?. 


р. 243. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 24 is probably right in pointing out that these imperatives 
“presentano la verità come una conquista de compiere, non come qualcosa di acquisito. 
[...] Si tratta, in Plutarco come in Platone [see n. 110 above], d'una concezione del sapere 
come ricerca ed esame, prima che come risultato." 

12 Pace G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 241, who argues that the imperative in Q.N. 12, 
915А is an indication of intermittent composition [see the prologue, n. 21]. He adds that 
*Michael Psellus was so bothered by the third causa to Quaestio 12 that he re-wrote it. The 
problem may not be so much the content or syntax as its mere presence. It would seem 
quite natural that an investigator would set up the rival theories first before concluding 
his own.” In my opinion, however, it is highly unlikely that Psellus actually ‘knew’ that 
Plutarch introduced his own explanations with these imperatives: this is still not a matter 
of course today, as I have tried to show. Rather, whereas the quaestio from Q.N. 12 first 
mentions the xataddveiw and then the уолу caused by oil on seawater, Plutarch does 
the reverse in his aetiology, while Psellus’ reorganisation of the explanations keeps more 
to the sequence of the quaestio. For Psellus’ adaptations more generally of Plutarch’s 
Quaestiones naturales in his De omnifaria doctrina, see M. Meeusen, 2012b. 
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It goes to show, conclusively, that from a methodological perspective, 
the problem format provides several structural advantages for the orderly 
and efficient presentation of enigmatic topics. It allows the author not 
only to formulate a very specific problem on its own terms, and, thus, 
to concentrate his full attention to it, but also to solve it in an organised 
fashion. It also enables the author both to summarise and, 1f appropriate, 
to criticise the scientific tradition and doxography at issue and to add 
his personal observations and remarks to it. Moreover, the structural 
open-endedness allows for further elaboration and review, either by the 
author himself or by his reader!?. Even if, in the case of Quaestiones 
naturales, there are strong deviations in length, number of causae, and 
degree of elaboration among the problem chapters, the basic structure 
remains almost identical at all times. Indeed, one problem can be (much) 
more elaborate than another. For instance, while О.М. 19 is more like a 
short essay, О.М. 17 is nothing more than a gloss!'^. As such, the problem 
format guarantees a neat and transparent exposition of an often chaotic 
assortment of arguments and view-points leaving space for further insights, 
all of which is presented in a compendious and highly organised fashion, 
under the leading principle of plausibility (тё m9avév). Now that we have 
dealt with the internal arrangement of Quaestiones naturales, let us turn 
to its external macrostructure, viz. the collection's general organisation 
in terms of structural order and disorder of the problem chapters, and the 
possible impact thereof on the intended reading process. 


5. Coherent reading in Quaestiones naturales and convivales 
(macrostructure) 


As noted earlier on, Plutarch's natural problems do not convey a systematic 
or comprehensive vision of the realm of nature and its phenomena. There 
is no intention to capture the entire world, or entire facets of it, in a 
consistent and monographic study, as is rather the case in a work like 
Aristotle's Meteorology or Physics. When it comes to the macrostructural 
arrangement of the successive problem chapters in Quaestiones naturales, 
it is obvious that the collection is not ordered in an orderly but rather in a 
disorganised, haphazard fashion. Unlike the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems, 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales has not been rubricated according to 


15 For a similar appreciation of the genre of problems, see, e.g., К.Н. Barrow, 1967, 
p. 67: “This method of writing has advantages; it is compendious; the point at issue is 
clearly defined and shortly stated; the rival solutions are put forward tentatively; there is 
no dogmatic answer; the writer takes no responsibility and the reader is left to make up 
his own mind.” 

14 A similar distinction was made by Н. Dorrie, 1959, p. 2: "Damit steht Gua, 
was den Umfang anlangt, zwischen der einfachen Worterklárung (Glosse) und dem 
monographischen Exkurs". 
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thematic categories that would follow the divisions in nature or the 
specialised sub-disciplines in science based upon them! ^. On the contrary, 
Plutarch's arrangement of the problems is considerably chaotic and 
ordered in a rather spontaneous, organic way, if there is, indeed, any 
intentional arrangement to the work at all. As we will see, some problem 
chapters seem to follow specific meandering lines and thematic sequences, 
so that they can be grouped in together, but this process remains implicit 
and the problem clusters are eventually interrupted by other (sets of) 
problems. In what follows, I will deal with these different structural 
dynamics in greater detail, starting with the issue of structural coherence 
and later dealing with that of structural variation. I will also focus on the 
actual reading that seems to be favoured by these dynamics, which will 
be further substantiated in chapter three [see 3.2.1.]. 

As noted, there is a certain principle of coherence and structural 
sophistication in Plutarch’s Quaestiones naturales that binds many (but not 
all) of the problem chapters together. Regarding this clustering dynamic, 
Oikonomopoulou rightly speaks of “an incipient classificatory scheme"!^, 
Several such problem clusters can be detected throughout the collection 
(see the introduction to the commentary for a schematic representation 
of these clusters). This is the case most obviously in О.М. 1-13, where 
Plutarch deals with problems related to salt and water, and where the 
recurrent opposition between salty and sweet water is at issue!!". Other 
such clusters are found іп Q.N. 14-16 (on wheat and barley), 17—19 (on 
sea animals and fishing), 20-28 (on land animals and hunting), 30-31 
(on viniculture) and 35-36 (on apiculture). These associative connections 
between successive problem chapters guarantee a certain aspect of unity 
throughout the collection. 

Notably, the same structuring process is present in Plutarch's other 
collections of quaestiones, as is the case most notably in Quaestiones 
Romanae (there is, for instance, an obvious “fil thématique" concerning 


15 Cf. J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4684: “Rien de tel (вс. la formation de chapitres unifiés 
autour d’un contenu commun] dans les ‘Questions d' histoire naturelle’ [...] où n'est 
effectué aucun classement systématique." This is not, of course, to object to the claim of 
E.S. Forster, 1928, p. 165 that “the compiler [of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems] seems to have 
had as his object the collection of as many problems as possible without being greatly at 
pains to harmonize them into a consistent and logical whole." 

16 K, Oikonomopoulou, 20132, p. 152. Regarding the thematic rubrications in Ps.- 
Aristotle's Problems, Oikonomopoulou rightly notes: “If [...] the re-organisation of this 
text into thematic units took place at the end of the 2nd century CE, the thematic clusters 
offered by the ON might be taken as a hint that thematic versions circulated as early as 
Plutarch's time". 

17 The link with Book 23 of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems is clear (ca тері tò &Apupdv 9бор 
кой 8o) vay). Cf. H. Flashar, 1962, pp. 315 and 649. 
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Roman nuptial rites)!!8. This process seems to be more continuous in 
Quaestiones naturales, though, but it still remains very implicit!?. As an 
effect of this subtle structuring process, the separate problems are often 
linked to each other by means of specific thematic and verbal ‘synapses’. 
One of the ways of tying problems together can be seen in the insertion 
of parallel argumentations (take, for instance, the allusion to the octopus’ 
flesh and skin in О.М. 18-10, or the idea that bees hate what is harmful 
to them in О.М. 35-36). At other places, the overarching principle of a 
coherent arrangement is more tangible. This is especially the case in those 
problems where we can find an explicit reference to the immediately 
preceding problem (see Q.N. 16, 915E: óc гірйкодеу, and О.М. 24, 917F: ài 
тўр eipnuevyy aitiav). These connective phrases signal and even stimulate a 
coherent, linear reading process!”°. 

Finding my inspiration in recent scholarship on Catullus’ Carmina, 
I will refer to this principle of structural clustering with the concept of 
concatenatio. The concept of a concatenatio Plutarchea will facilitate a 
more or less coherent approach to the problem chapters in the commentary. 
The notion of concatenatio was coined by Claes, who describes it as “[а] 
way to counteract the disintegrating force of the technique [of variation]” 
and as a “principle [that] interlinks consecutive poems by repeating themes 
and phrases”!?!. The connection between problems and poems is not, of 
course, unproblematic, since these are two completely different genres. 
Yet, this distinction 1s not necessarily strict, at least when it comes to their 
shared scholarly origins and piecemeal approach (Callimachus! Aira, 
for instance, utilises poetry as a discursive medium for the aetiologies 
it collects)'?. Indeed, the search for subtle structural unity is a typical 


18 See Quaest. Rom. 1-2, 29—31, 65, 85-87, 105, 108; discussed by J. Boulogne, 1998, 
р. 32: “Cette dispersion thématique a pour effet d’ unifier l’ ensemble du texte comme un fil 
de chaine, un mode de composition correspondant exactement a |’ importance qu’ accorde 
Plutarque au couple dans la cohésion du tissu social romain." Similarly, for the notion 
of “paquet thématique", cf. L. Démarais, 2005, p. 168, n. 32. See also H.J. Rose, 1924, 
pp. 50—51, J. Boulogne, 1994, pp. 87-88, 2002, pp. 99-100 and J. Scheid, 2012, pp. 11—12. 

19 [n fact, J. Schellens, 1864, pp. 18-19 has rightly underlined: *Naturalium denique 
quaestionum ordinem minus quam romanarum esse turbatum, tibi epigrammata quaes- 
tionum celeriter perlegenti patebit." 

7? Cf. L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 453. 

?! Р, Claes, 2002, p. 27 (see also pp. 51—55 for concatenatio in classical poetry 
more generally). With this concept, Claes aims to demonstrate that Catullus calculatedly 
structured his Carmina as a collection of poems that fit like links in a coherent chain. He 
distinguishes between thematic and lexical concatenatio (with further sub-divisions). A 
similar structural principle has also been discussed for Martial's epigrams by N. Holzberg, 
2002, pp. 37-39, who introduces the concept of “paradeepigramme”, and by W. Fitzgerald, 
2007, pp. 106—138, who uses the term “juxtaposition”. 

122 Tn regards to the structural set-up of Callimachus" Аітш, the famous introductory 
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feature of Hellenistic poetics that can be linked to the highly specialised 
activities of Hellenistic scholars in the Museum’. Regarding Plutarch's 
personal decision to employ the problem format in order to address specific 
case studies, rather than an all-encompassing discourse, Sirinelli rightly 
observes that: 


“Plutarque est véritablement un intellectuel au sens où nous P en- 
tendons aujourd’ hui, c'est-à-dire un homme qui réfléchit sur les 
problèmes qu’ il rencontre ou qui lui sont soumis. С” est sans doute 
cette image-la qu'il faut garder à Г esprit plutôt que celle d’un érudit 
parcourant méthodiquement tous les domains du savoir." 24 


The piecemeal and (largely) unsystematic approach of the problem 
chapters explains why the concatenative line is disrupted at certain points 
in Quaestiones naturales. While Q.N. 1—13, for instance, deal with salt 
and water, Plutarch's attention in О.М. 14—16 abruptly shifts towards 
agricultural problems regarding wheat and barley. In addition, some 
topics that belong together thematically are broken apart, as is the case 
with the problems concerning wine and drinking (Q.N. то, 27, 30—31). 
From these instances, we learn that there is yet another ordering — or 
better, disordering — principle that disturbs the process of concatenatio, 
viz. the principle of variatio (noxia, “іпігісасу”), which is yet another 
compositional principle that is key to Hellenistic poetics. 

Due to the fact that the structural unity of Quaestiones naturales 
remains rather implicit and is disrupted at several points, we are dealing 
with a digressive organisation of the problem chapters that is, perhaps, 
meant to encompass, or at least give an idea of, the plurality of disordered 
natural phenomena and the complex causality that they each involve. By 
the implicit interconnectedness of several natural problems, Quaestiones 
naturales may, thus, hint at a ‘coherent diversity’ in the contingent world 


verses (1—5) of the prologue are particularly relevant. In this passage, Callimachus defends 
his own literary project against the criticism of the TeXytvec for not having accomplished 
a continuous song (an &ewya біуекес) of thousands of lines on heroes and lords. To the 
contrary, he composed a small epic (an 2тос тот0бу), which echoes Callimachus" uéya 
BiBriov uéya xaxdv (fr. 465 Pfeiffer = 511 Asper). On Callimachus’ “tendency to brevity” 
(i.e. the Hang zum kleinen) as a typically Hellenistic feature in his Atxia, see A. Harder, 
2012, p. 38 (see also Harder's commentary ad loc.). 

13 See n. 51. Cf. S. Said, M. Trédé and А. Le Boulluec, 1997, p. 434: “la curiosité 
de Plutarque est universelle. A la maniére d' un Callimaque et des érudits hellénistiques, 
il s" interroge sur les origines de tel rituel ou de telle coutume étrange chez les Grecs 
comme chez les Romains. Comme Aristote, il s’ intéresse à des questions de physique (les 
Questions naturelles) ou de zoologie (Sur l'intelligence des animaux). For the connection 
between Aristotle and Hellenistic scholarship, see N.J. Richardson, 1994. 

124 J. Sirinelli, 2000, р. 364. 
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of natural phenomena and the physical processes and mechanisms that 
underlie them. Scholars have also detected this principle of a ‘coherent 
diversity’ in Plutarch’s Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae, where the 
reader finds a pluralistic, but at the same time generally coherent, picture 
of Roman and Greek culture. In these collections, too, unity is, in a certain 
sense, procured through diversity, in that the text as whole reflects a 
general cultural identity — viz. the categories of Greekness or Romanness — 
through a pluralism of particular cultural manifestations that build up this 
identity ^. 

Recent scholarship has considered Plutarch's collections of quaestiones 
more generally as part and parcel of ancient miscellaneous literature", 
Specific attention went to the organisation and reading of Plutarch's 
Quaestiones convivales as representative of this literary branch". As 
we will see, the results of these studies are not irrelevant in light of 
the literary techniques of concatenatio and variatio in Quaestiones 
naturales either (ог in Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones)". 
An interesting point of departure is Harrison's theory of a fragmented, 
piecemeal reading of Quaestiones convivales. According to this theory, 
the work's miscellaneous content and organisation allows the reader to 
decide for himself which specific problem chapters he would like to read 
and which ones he would like to leave aside: 


“Beyond expanding its scope so that it could encompass all the dif- 
ferent genres of quaestiones, Plutarch brought an episodic structure to 
the symposium, which allowed the reader to take up and put down his 
convivial reminiscences at will and browse through them rather like a 
collection of poems or fables instead of a work whose argument had 
to be followed sequentially."'?? 


125 See J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4698-4707 (who for Quaestiones Romanae distinguishes 
between “une étiologie politique, grécisante et anthropologique") and P. Payen, 1998b, 
рр. 49—54 (who argues for a coherent cultural landscape in both collections, based on 
geographical markers in the text). See also К. Preston, 2001, J. Boulogne, 2002, pp. 99-100 
and 183-184 and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a. 

126 On miscellaneous literature from the Imperial Era more generally, see the intro- 
ductions in J. Kónig and T. Whitmarsh, 2007 and F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, 
рр. 22—24. See also T. Morgan, 2011, esp. pp. 70-73 for Plutarch’s miscellanies in specific 
(see also pp. 49—54 for problems with the demarcation of the genre of ancient miscellanies). 

77 See esp. J. Kónig, 2007, pp. 62—67 and the contributions in F. Klotz and К. Oiko- 
nomopoulou, 2011. 

128 Note, for instance, that among other typical titles of miscellaneous writings Gell., 
NA Praef. 9 specifically mentions Epistolarum Quaestionum aut Confusarum. 

79? G.W.M. Harrison, 20002, p. 197. A similar piecemeal reading of Quaestiones 
convivales was supported by S. Goldhill, 2009, p. 109 (criticised by K. Oikonomopoulou, 
2011, p. 125, with n. 59). Regarding the ‘episodic’ structure of Quaestiones convivales, see 
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One could argue in favour of Harrison’s theory that the information 
furnished by the problem headings (the quaestiones) of the specific 
sympotic discussions are very useful in informing the reader as to whether 
or not a specific passage is of any interest for him. However, these 
headings do not always entirely — let alone clearly — cover the expanse 
of the problem(s) dealt with (if they are authentic to begin with: e.g., 
Quaest. conv. 623D, 738C, 741D). Furthermore, a table of contents at 
the beginning of the work listing the titles or a general description of 
the problem chapters would certainly have made the piecemeal reading 
more efficient'?. However, there is none. More concrete criticism was 
formulated by Titchener, who objects that Harrison's theory “depends on 
the physical existence of the Zable talk in a particular physical format, 
something that cannot be assumed" ?!, It is, indeed, uncertain as to whether 
Plutarch sent his nine Bàia of Quaestiones convivales to Senecio in 
the form of ‘books’, rather than ‘bookrolls’ — a medium that would 
obviously hamper a convenient browsing through the text. Finally, and 
most importantly perhaps, one could object that the implied reader — the 
all-round тетолбеудЕуос — would be interested in each of these subjects 
without distinction, so that a linear reading of the miscellaneous problems 
is not that problematic to begin with. 

Bearing in mind Harrison’s notion of an “episodic structure" in 
Quaestiones convivales, it seems that the piecemeal structure of the 
problem chapters and their lack of a clear overall ordering produce a 
certain literary effect by directing the reader's focus toward the private 
character of the sympotic discussions and scenes, which are time and again 
re-set, so that the reader finds himself invited (by means of a quaestio) to 
join at an ever new literary dinner table, not just as a passive witness but as 
an active participant in an ever new discussion (I will further ruminate on 
this theory later, when dealing with the text's educational goals [see 3.2.1. |). 
It is perhaps not unlikely that the structural aspects of concatenatio and 
variatio in Quaestiones convivales somehow resemble the conditions of 


already A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2526: “Auch verzichtet der Verfasser [...] fast gánzlich 
auf die übliche szenische Einkleidung und reiht die einzelnen Lósungen gleichsam wie 
Perlen an einer Schnur aneinander." Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 8 for the “carattere 
frammentario, o almeno episodico" of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems. 

130 Such tables of contents can be found, for instance, at the beginning of each Book 
of Ps.-Plutarch's/Aétius' Placita. Gellius also includes a table of contents after the preface 
of his miscellaneous Noctes Atticae, where he explicitly underlines its use for the reader 
to look up specific passages (Praef. 25: ut iam statim declaretur quid quo in libro quaeri 
invenirique possit). See E. Gunderson, 2009, pp. 45-47. There is also a table of contents, 
for instance, in Pliny's Naturalis historia, but it is not a very efficient one, since it often 
misleads the reader when trying to track material within the work. See T. Murphy, 2004, 
p. 32. 

131 F, Titchener, 2011, p. 47 (cf. also 2009, p. 397). 
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intellectual dialogue in real life, albeit, of course, in a dramatised form [see 
2.3.1.]. It is a logical consequence of the natural development of sympotic 
discussions that the solution of one problem provokes the formulation of 
a new problem that can, but need not be, closely connected. The first three 
problems of Book six, for instance, concern hunger and thirst, and the 
following three, cold water and snow. Sometimes, the symposiasts also 
deal with a wide variety of themes at one occasion, as is the case, most 
notably, in Book nine as a whole, where Plutarch gives a report on the 
conversations held at Athens during the so-called festival of the Muses. 

From the perspective of Plutarch’s literary technique, it is not, of 
course, unlikely that the arrangement of Quaestiones convivales emerges 
spontaneously from the author’s associative memory and use of personal 
notes. A seminal account of the miscellaneous organisation of Quaestiones 
convivales is found in the preface to the second Book, where Plutarch 
says that he simply jotted down the conversations ‘without any systematic 
order, as each сате to mind’ (Quaest. сопу. 629D: onopáðny 9 avayéypa- 
TTL кої оф діакекрцёуос AM’ we Екостоу eic шуђиту ў\Өғу). Scholars agree 
that this passage is very relevant for the work’s underlying writing process 
and method of composition, including the structuring principles that guide 
it, but there is debate about its precise meaning. In light of this passage, 
some scholars have argued that the distribution of the questions and the 
transitions from one subject to another seem to be entirely capricious!??, 
There is obviously no prepared order of subjects. Yet, regarding the first 
part of Plutarch’s statement (‘without any systematic order’), there may be 
more to what Plutarch actually says, as Kónig has influentially argued in 
his recent study of the complex dynamics of coherence and fragmentation 
in the work: 


“Many ancient miscellanists [...] gesture towards thematic order, 
drawing us into a search for patterns while also at the same time 
disrupting and frustrating that search. On that argument, the claim that 
many miscellanists make, that they are composing at random, turns 
out, at least in some cases, to be a matter of convention, a miscellanistic 
pose which can hide careful structuring beneath it [...]. "9? 


In what follows, Kónig argues that the reader is encouraged to navigate 
through the separate problems with close attention to several thematic 
and verbal reminiscences. This makes the reading process both more 
intriguing as well as more challenging (I will deal with his theory of an 
‘active reading’ process later on [see 3.2.1. |). 


12 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 169 considers it “a literary device to announce uncon- 
nected disposition". 
133 J, König, 2007, p. 44 (my italics). 
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In regards to the second part of Plutarch’s statement (‘as each thing 
came to my mind"), Kónig argues: 


“[This] looks, on closer inspection, not like a statement of the work's 
randomness, but rather like an attempt to equate the ordering of 
the work with the retrospective patterning which memory inevitably 
imposes."? 


In my opinion, this is as ingenious as it may sound casuistic to ѕоте!?°. 
But the intriguing thing about it is that it enables us to kill two troublesome 
birds with one stone. That is, 1t can explain both principles of variatio and 
concatenatio on the basis of the author's memory and recollection, and 
the vagaries that they involve. 

To return to the first part of Plutarch's statement now, Kónig 15 
absolutely right that other miscellanistic authors (like Gellius, Pamphila, 
Aelian and Athenaeus)? also emphasise the artless and haphazard 
organisation of their writings, so that we can rightfully speak of a genuine 
miscellanistic тбтос. In my opinion, this does not tell us much insofar 
that a тбтос is not necessarily а ,уғ0бос. Plutarch may very well be playing 
along with this miscellanistic convention (perhaps even intentionally), 
but even so, it would be wrong, in my opinion, to claim that he is ‘posing’ 
(and this may also count for those other miscellanistic authors). Plutarch 
is no ‘poser’ — or otherwise, he is extremely good at it. Indeed, with 
the emphasis on the adjuncts сторќдуу and о? Qwxexpwuiévoc, he primarily 


134 J, König, 2007, p. 62. 

135 The germ of Kónig's theory is present already in J.P. Small, 1997, p. 180: “We might 
have discounted Plutarch’s ‘random’ order of topics, if it were not for the Preface of 
Gellius. Instead, his explanation told the ancient reader that what was to follow fitted a 
well-known genre of collections of discussions on diverting topics." 

136 See, e.g., Gell., NA Praef. 2 (Usi autem sumus ordine rerum fortuito, quem antea in 
excerpendo feceramus), Pamphila in Phot., Bibl. Cod. 175, 119b (одтос ғікў кой 06 ёк@ттоу 
ет беу dvaypdryou, dc oùyi yarendv ëyovoa, фусі, то Kat’ єїдос атд біедеіу, ётитертёстероу 0% 
Kal ҳаріёстероу TÒ йудиешүрёуоу кой тйу ттокїМжу тоб џоуоғдобс vouilovaw), Ael., NA Epil. 
43-46 (oiovel Лашфуй Tiva ў отефауоу palov ёк тс тодлүроіюс, 0с бубесфбӛроу càv (оу ту TON- 
Aav, ойбу бау түбе 9фбуві те кой бат ол thy соуүрафду). For further references, see 
J. Kónig, 2007, p. 44, n. 3. As to the associative style of arrangement in Plutarch’s 
Quaestiones convivales, Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae and Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, see also 
К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, pp. 148—149: “In texts like Plutarch’s ОС and Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae, this is meant to reflect the associative twists and turns of sympotic 
conversation. In texts like Gellius’ Attic Nights, it is meant to reflect the author’s own 
associative leaps at the moment of composition. The common denominator is the link 
drawn between the order of the textual product and a cognitive process (such as memory, or 
mental association) or work method (such as reading, excerpting) from which it emerged.” 
See also J.P. Small, 1997, pp. 179-181. 
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intends to capture the text's obvious lack of structural organisation, rather 
than to proclaim his own alleged pseudo-nonchalant writing technique!?. 
As a matter of fact, there 1s no obvious general structure discernible in the 
succession of the questions that might indicate a clear-cut organisation of 
the problems, even if it would be intentionally complex or subtle. Nowhere 
does Plutarch explicitly formulate that intention and perhaps least of all 
in Quaest. conv. 629D. 

To reject the question of an overt plan does not, however, eliminate 
the possibility of an intelligent design to the collection as a whole. Even 
though there 1s no obvious organisation of the problems, a more concealed 
design is, indeed, palpable and can be read somewhere in between the 
lines of the discussions. In this light, Titchener is convinced that: 


"Plutarch goes to so much trouble to describe the well-made dinner 
party as something that has little obvious, but much concealed structure 
that itis counterintuitive to assume that there is NOT a similar structure 
to this work" 5, 


Let it be clear, therefore, that Kónig is absolutely right — and this is, in 
my opinion, the most important and convincing point of his argument — 
that the 1mplied reader can detect several repeating themes, terminologies, 
theories and conversational turns throughout the work. Thus, there is 
some kind of a subtle explanatory scheme that overarches the text's 
chaotic surface and gives it a certain sense of unity’. This overarching 
explanatory scheme will be important in determining the educational value 
of Plutarch's collections of quaestiones later on [see 3.2.1.1. 

What matters here is that there is no tangible structure to miscellaneous 
texts like Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales. One can presume that this 
is deliberate, in the sense that Plutarch’s толибаи project not only 
requires a playfully digressive structure but also generates it. In view of the 
literary aesthetic of variatio, the associative continuum ofthe concatenated 
problem chapters breaks off at certain points only to be re-initialised later. 
This certainly complicates a linear reading, but it does not make such 
a reading impossible. Perhaps it is better, then, to speak of a staccato 
reading process (as an alternative for Harrison's fragmentary, piecemeal 


137 Cf. also, e.g., Mul. virt. 253E: тйс 9$ ко0” ёк@ттүу дретйс, Әтос àv еті, oropáåðnv 
ёуаүрёүоџғу. See S.- T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 169. Cf. also H. Bolkestein, 1946, p. 36 and 
F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xi. A little earlier in Quaest. conv. 629D, Plutarch refers to the 
discussions from the first Book as џешуџёуа detyuata. Incidentally, at the very beginning 
of Book one, in Quaest. conv. 612E, Plutarch notes that the discussions themselves took 
place onopddyy (viz. moMdxic £v te Poun us0* budv кой тар” ўшу £v tý EMA). 

138 F, Titchener, 2009, p. 396. 

13 J. König, 2007, p. бі. See also E. Kechagia, 2011a, pp. 97-99. 
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reading process). Read in this way, Plutarch’s variegated writing strategy 
guarantees a certain degree of structural unity and disunity, offering the 
reader an opportunity to focus, divert, and refocus his attention from time 
to time. After all, the intended reader of such miscellanies — that is, the all- 
round тетойбеудеуос — was interested in the broad field of ancient learning. 
In Quaestiones convivales, one can now read something on literature, then 
something on science, then something on music, history, etc. It would, 
indeed, go against the basic prerequisites of the miscellaneous genre to 
expect a ready-made and fully transparent ordering of the material, and 
Plutarch very well knew this. 

If we now transpose these ideas onto the miscellaneous macrostructure 
of Quaestiones naturales (while trying to avoid too much repetition), 
we can easily see that there is greater thematic unity in this collection 
than in Plutarch’s Quaestiones convivales, as it exclusively deals with 
natural problems and their explanations. Even so, there is no clear- 
cut macrostructure to its contents either. Plutarch does not provide a 
systematic survey or catalogue of nature, but a collection of very diverse 
natural problems that are only loosely connected with each other through 
specific connective phrases or repeated themes and concepts!^. Despite 
the collection’s superficial disunity, it seems that the theory of a linear, 
staccato reading, as has just been described for Quaestiones convivales, 
also applies to Quaestiones naturales. Several arguments can be adduced 
in favour of this type of reading (which I summarise from Morgan’s article 
on Plutarch and the miscellany)!^'. т) The lack of an obvious structure 
complicates looking up any specific passage, and the same goes for the 
lack of a table of contents!?. 2) Collections of problems were used in 
education [see 3.1.] and, by implication, were read in extenso. What was 
useless and could be neglected was simply left out in the first place. 3) 
The thematic sequences (concatenatio) are intended by the author, and 
they would have no use, unless the author did not expect the reader to 


14 J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4699, n. ІП draws the same conclusion for Quaestiones 
Romanae: “ ouvrage n'a pas été concu pour être consulté à la manière d’une espèce de 
catalogue, ди” on peut ouvrir à n’ importe quelle page. П a été rédigé de façon liée, afin 
d'étre parcouru dans son déroulement linéaire". When G. Nuzzo, 1991, p. 410 regarding 
Quaestiones naturales speaks of the “rigida cadenza catalogica scandita dall'incipit ài 
tt’, this should not, of course, be understood as a reference to the overall structure of the 
collection but to the typical introduction of the quaestiones themselves. Nuzzo refers to 
Ps.-Aristotle’s model and draws a comparison with the structure of Hesiod's ў oia (i.e. 
the Catalogue of women). Cf. also E. Kechagia, 20па, p. 99 (regarding Quaestiones 
convivales). 

141 T. Morgan, 2011, pp. 69-70. 

142 [D ongolius' Latin translation does contain an Index Problematum de causis natural- 
ibus Plutarchi, but this is not original, and the book-format may explain why it is included 
(cf. also the index in L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 53-55). 
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notice them. 4) Bridge passages between two sections would have no use 
if the sections were not read consecutively. As we saw, such phrases as 
ws гірукамеу (О.М. 16, 915E) and 8i тйу eipnuévyy aitiav (О.М. 24, 917F) 
draw an explicit link with the previous problem chapter and, as such, mark 
and stimulate a linear reading!?. 5) An argument that can be added here, 
but that does not apply to Quaestiones naturales (though it does to the 
prefaces of Quaestiones convivales), is that the author expects the reader 
to have read the previous section before reading the following one by the 
use of introductions and digressions. 

In conclusion, the fact that Plutarch’s collections of quaestiones 
promote a linear reading does not explain why this exactly is the case. 
However, this is a point that I will discuss later on, when dealing with the 
‘active reading’ process promoted by such works [see 3.2.1.]. If it is true, 
moreover, that Plutarch expected the reader of Quaestiones naturales to 
go through the collection in a systematic way and not by browsing through 
it at random, it seems useful to provide an interpretation of the very first 
words of the text as provided by the title. As is the case with most texts, 
there lies essential programmatic value in their title, since it creates a 
broad horizon of expectation on the side of the intended reader. Getting 
the title correct, then, will not just be a matter of scholarly pedantry but 
will allow a better understanding of the author's intellectual project and 
intentions with this work. 


6. The title and its programmatic value 


As noted earlier on, the Lamprias catalogue lists a significant number 
of collections of Ай among Plutarch’s writings, several of which we 
still have today, whereas others are now lost or partially preserved in 
fragmentary form (see n. 91). Among these collections only Quaestiones 
Romanae (nr. 138), Quaestiones Graecae (nr. 166) and Quaestiones 
naturales (nr. 218) have been preserved at any considerable length 
(Quaestiones convivales is not listed and Quaestiones Platonicae belongs 
to the genre оҒ(үт/шата; see further). The original title of Quaestiones 
Romanae and Graecae is not obvious from the manuscripts!^, but 
on the basis of Plutarch’s self-reference in Rom. 15, 7 (ғу toic Аітіос) 
and in analogy with Callimachus’ famous Aira scholars have inferred 
Aitia Pwpaiká and EMnvixá (which seems reasonable), and hence also 
conjectured Aitia dvoid — all neutral forms, in opposition to the feminine 
forms of the Lamprias catalogue. The latter title (Attia $vcwá) was in 
general use after the publication of Bernardakis’ 1893 Teubner edition 


13 Cf. also L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 453. For consecutive reading in Plutarch's 
collections of quaestiones more generally, see К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, pp. 147-152. 
144 See J. Boulogne, 2002, pp. 91 and 179. 
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of Quaestiones naturales'*, until Sandbach in his 1965 Loeb edition 
rejected it as a false conjecture and preferred the feminine to the 
neutral form: Aitiat $votxa(!^6. Sandbach's choice seems valid, since it 
is based on the reading of (each of) the manuscripts, but, unfortunately, 
Plutarch does never explicitly refer to Quaestiones naturales in his other 
writings (or at least not by the collection’s title [see 2.1.4.]). As such, 
except from the manuscript reading, there is no firm evidence for the 
title’s original wording. Moreover, the evidence that is furnished by the 
Lamprias catalogue (which has the feminine form) has been contested by 
Boulogne, who pointed at the catalogue’s established unreliability (see 
n. 3). Boulogne’s guardedness may, indeed, be justifiable as far as the 
Lamprias catalogue is concerned, but the reading of the manuscripts still 
provides a sufficient argument for Sandbach’s correction’. A further 
indication is furnished by the fact that the female noun aitia recurs more 
often in the collection (than the neutral form aitiov) and is even found 
at the very beginning of the opening chapter (Q.N. І, 911C: Пётероу 
dv Яу aitiav)'48. So even in the — uncertain — case that the Greek title 
of our collection would be apocryphal (was it perhaps attributed to it 
posthumously on the basis of the opening in О.М. 1? [see prologue, n. 20]), 
Aitiat фоос‹к@! is closest to the terminology Plutarch uses throughout the 


145 Bernardakis' conjecture was adopted by C. Hubert in his 1960 Teubner edition. See 
also, e.g., H.J. Rose, 1924, p. 49 and J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4683-4684 with n. 11. P. Payen, 
2014, pp. 243—244 sketches the situation in a more confused way. 

146 ЕҢ, Sandbach, 1965, р. 133 (cf. also W. von Christ, 1959, p. 512, n. 2). A. Gudeman, 
1927, col. 2525 before Sandbach already preferred Aitiat $vowat. Perhaps ¿v тоїс Аітіос in 
Rom. 15, 7 should be emended in ѓу тойс Aitiatc, but this is conjecture [see 2.4.1., n. 136]. 

147 J, Boulogne, 1992, p. 4684, n. 11. Sandbach also pointed out that there is nothing 
fundamentally objectionable in the title Aiti фусікай, a name which is, in any case, “known 
to have been used by his Greek-speaking readers" (p. 133). Notably, the feminine form 
(Aitiat фәсікой) is also found as the title of manuscripts Hieros. gr. 108 and Laur. vii 35 
of the first redaction of Psellus’ De omnifaria doctrina, of which §§ 92-107 are extracted 
from Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales: see L.G. Westerink, 1948, p. 3. For further detail 
on Psellus’ incorporation of Quaestiones naturales material in his De omnifaria doctrina, 
see M. Meeusen, 2012b. 

148 See also О.М. 4, 913A (8& ту cipnuévyy оітіау), 19, 916С (тй 22 корю cfc aitiac), 916Е 
(текмуірюоу 8# тӯс аїтіас u£ya), 20, 916F (Auk tiv’ aitiav), 917A (Aitia 52), 24, 917Е CH дій тйу 
elonuevyy aitiav), 27, 918Е (abty 8” ёотіу aitia), 29, 919A (Tic ў aitia [...] берибтке aitia), 33 
(in causa est), 35 (in causa est [...] qua de causa), 40 (Tig ў aitia [...] тотту тўр aittav). The 
neutral form is used only once, albeit in a more abstract context (О.М. 29, 919В: TAetévev 
айту datvetat T ut v той ёутос̧). The verb aitidcac8a occurs twice, viz. in Q.N. 2, 912C 
and 12, 915A. Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 134 (who mentions only Q.N. 20, 916F, 29, 919A 
and 40). For Plutarch’s mentioning of aitiot $vowa, cf. also, e.g., De def. or. 424B, 435F, 
436D. The observation of G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 244 that the term aitia occurs only 
once in the collection is inaccurate (viz. in О.М. 20, 917A; his assertion that this is the only 
causa that is formulated as a dogmatic statement is also incorrect: see n. 96). 
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work, so that it at least provides an adequate description of the collection, 
in terms of its causal approach (see further). 

As to the term Aitia in the title, Harrison believes that “Plutarch’s use 
of the term seems to be by metonymy for aitioAoyla or aitiodoyéw [...], 
which would seem in turn to imply that Plutarch looked to one or another 
of Epicurus' lost works for inspiration in modifying the genre."!^ The first 
part of Harrison's assertion may be correct (though aitiooyia is nowhere 
to be found in Plutarch and aittodoyeiv only once, viz. in Quaest. conv. 
689B), but the second part (about the influence of Epicurus) seems rather 
unlikely. In any case, D.L. (то, 26-28) does not list a collection of Aitio 
among Epicurus’ works (although there is a collection of Awropío and 
а Xuunóctov, which were both known to Plutarch: see Epic., frs. 18-21 
and 57—65 Usener respectively). Moreover, the argumentative strategy 
of providing several plausible explanations for one and the same natural 
phenomenon was also an important feature of Epicurus’ scientific method, 
albeit for motives completely different than Plutarch's (as we will see later 
[see 4.3.3.2. ]). 

It seems more suitable, I believe, to refer to Democritus in this regard, 
who is cited in the very first aitia in Q.N. 1, 911CD, and who, as we saw 
earlier, was the first to compose an actual collection of problems (see n. 58). 
Democritus' aetiological interests are captured in his reported saying that 
he would rather prefer to find a single aetiology (aitto\oyiav) than to reign 
over the Persian empire (DK68Br118). In fact, we know from D.L. 9, 
47 that Democritus composed eight thematic sets of natural scientific 
Aiti (sic), which are mentioned under the йс?утакта in Thrasyllus’ 
catalogue of Democritus’ works. These sections concern Aitiat on heaven, 
air, earth, fire, sounds, seeds, plants, fruits, animals (in three Books) and 
miscellanea. As we saw earlier, scholars have even considered Democritus 
a precursor to Peripatetic natural science, drawing a close parallel between 
his and Aristotle’s aetiological project (see n. 59). Diels claimed that 
many Democritea were actually integrated in Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems, so 
that Democritus’ indirect influence on Plutarch’s natural problems is not 
unlikely, although it is not always clearly traceable ейһег!50, Remnants of 
Democritus’ theories about animals, plants and water can be traced, for 
instance, in Q.N. 1, 911CD (regarding seawater being undrinkable and bad 
for humans but nourishing for fish) and 5, 913CD (regarding the filtration 


9 G.W.M. Harrison, 20002, р. 195, n. 6. 

15 H, Diels, 1905, p. 316. Notably, D.L. 5, 26 lists two Books of Про АДмато ёк cv 
Дуџокрітоо among Aristotle's works, and the index Hesychii contains a similar title (nr. 
116: ПроВ\миатоу Anuoxprtetwv В’). See P. Moraux, 1951, pp. 120-121. If the link with the 
Ps.-Aristotelian Problems is real, it is not impossible that the thematic rubrications in 
this work was inspired by the thematic categories in Democritus’ Айтол. This remains 
uncertain, though. 
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of seawater) (see the commentary ad loc. for more detail). In addition, 
Democritus’ causal research is also relevant for interpreting Plutarch’s 
own approach to natural problems, but this will be treated later on [see 
4.1.1.2. ]. 

To come back to the wording in the Greek title, there is no essential 
distinction in semantics between giti and aitia, but Plutarch's word 
choice is not, therefore, insignificant. As Grandjean recently observed, 
*[c]ontrairement a Aitia, les Aitiai ne renvoient pas à une tradition 
littéraire. С? est un terme emprunté à la physique, à la métaphysique et 
au droit. Un tel titre laisse présager une réflexion philosophique plutót 
qu'un récit ou une explication littéraire."?! The Latin title, Quaestiones 
naturales, by contrast, which was assigned to the collection since the very 
first editions of Xylander etc., is clear but not really apposite, because 
the concept of quaestiones is too generic to map the subtle distinctions 
between the Greek concepts of aicíou, Ўутуџота, тро мата etc. Two further 
remarks should be made in this regard. 

First of all, the Latin title obfuscates the distinction between the con- 
cepts of «itiu and ўутџота. Plutarch probably composed more collections 
of aitio than tntýuata (see n. 91). As scholars have pointed out regarding 
Plutarch's Quaestiones Platonicae (in Greek: П\отоукй бүтөт), the 
Chaeronean's use of ўтўџата often has an exegetical connotation, as it 
is mostly concerned with the elucidation and interpretation of particular 
enigmatic passages in a given philosophical or poetic text!*?. By contrast, 
Plutarch's collections of aitiat mostly treat more general intellectual topics, 
such as the origins of specific cultural traditions or the causes of natural 
phenomena, so that the strict connection with a text is absent. This is 
not, of course, to deny that Plutarch often relies on written sources in 
his collections of aitiat. Moreover, there is not always much consistency 
in Plutarch's own wording, so that at least in some cases the nuances 
in semantics seem artificial. In addition, both types of inquiry do not 


151 Т. Grandjean, 2008, p. 147, n. 2. 

152 Cf. Quaest. Plat. 1006F: тобто u£v обу тошдутуүу Eye THY téhynow. Cf. also De trang. 
an. 464F: тері тӛу ѓу Tuae беошеуоу emmeheotépac цүйсес. See H. Dórrie, 1959, p. 2, 
J. Opsomer, 19944, p. 10, 1996a, p. 72, 2010, p. 93 and J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4684, with 
n. 15: “Il (вс. Plutarque] leur (вс. les girio] substitue le substantif ўутўџота quand il 
s' agit de difficultés soulevées par les assertions de poétes ou de philosophes." See also 
G.W.M. Harrison, 20008, p. 195 and L. Van der Stockt, 2000b, p. 96. 

13 Те exegetical nature of the irure, which requires that the passage under 
discussion be reissued and explained more or less катй А йу, can perhaps explain why 
Plutarch’s aitia: are generally more restricted in length. Plutarch’s «itio are, in any case, 
significantly shorter than an average tnya. О.М. 1, 2, 5, 19, 21 and 26, for instance, are 
relatively lengthy, but even so, each of them is only about half as long as an average 
Quaestio Platonica. 

154 Regarding Plutarch’s terminology in Quaestiones convivales, G.W.M. Harrison, 
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strictly exclude one another: for instance, the eight fragments that remain 
from Plutarch’s Aitiot «àv Apatov Ліосушофу combine an aetiological and 
an exegetical approach (= frs. 13-20 Sandbach; cf. also the Aratus quote 
in Q.N. 2, 912D). Importantly, the more scholarly feature оҒОлтумато does 
not devalue their philosophical interest for Plutarch. This is true at least for 
Quaestiones Platonicae, because, for Plutarch, a correct understanding of 
Plato's texts would enable him to grasp the philosophical truth that they 
contained. 

The second point concerns the discrepancy in meaning between the 
concepts of aitiat and проВ\џата. Notably, the Greek title of Quaestiones 
naturales does not mention the word про\џота. Even if the ‘problematic’ 
form, style and content of Plutarch's natural problems and those collected 
in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems (in Greek: Про Ушота фока) are very similar, 
the variable terminologies in the titles may suggest a subtle difference 
in purpose. With the term aitiat more emphasis is, then, put on the 
explanations — the quaerenda — of the natural phenomena under scrutiny, 
while the term тпроВ\шата rather stresses the enigmatic character of 
these phenomena themselves — as presented in the quaestiones?*. As 
we will see later on, the distinction between quaerenda and quaestiones 1s 
very relevant in light of the scientific methodology Plutarch employs 
in dealing with problematic natural phenomena. In short, Plutarch's 
main concern is with the di ti, that is, with the natural causes апа 
explanations of the phenomena, rather than with the ӛті, that is, the aspect 
of empirical verification [see 4.1.1.]. In other words, Plutarch is not so 
much interested in the actual physical reality of the problematic natural 
phenomena he studies (outside of reported iotopia) but with their physical 
aetiology. Therefore, I agree with Boulogne when he prefers to speak of 
“Etiologies plutôt que [...] Questions"'?. Regarding Plutarch’s choice 
of words in the titles of his aetiological collections, Boulogne affirms 
that: 


“les mots ne sont pas employés indifféremment, comme s’ ils étaient 
synonymes. [...] П semblerait, partant, que Plutarque choisisse le 
vocable оїта, et peut-être aussi celui d’ оїтіои [...], afin de placer 
l'accent sur la détermination de [Г origine des faits observés, plutôt 
que sur leur caractére intrigant, et par là, de signaler une étude 


20004, р. 196 rightly concludes: “Тһе terms (туша and тр ума would appear to be 
interchangeable in this work since no pattern is detectable". 

155 See J. Opsomer, 1996a, p. 74. 

156 The distinction in semantics, again, may not be very strict: cf., e.g., De tuenda 133E 
($ucuà троВ\уиота), De fato 568F (Фт/рата pvo). 

157 J, Boulogne, 1998, p. 31. F.C. Babbitt, 1936a, p. 2 speaks of “The Reasons Why". 
G.W.M. Harrison, 20004, p. 195 prefers “Explanations, that is, clarifying information". 
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particuliérement approfondie des causes sur des objets séparés et, 
pour ainsi dire, isolés les uns des autres, comme 8711 voulait limiter 
le plus étroitement possible le champ de son examen et rendre, de la 
sorte, son investigation plus pointue, sans que vienne s' ajouter d' autre 
préoccupation." 5$ 


In this sense, the Greek title of Aita фотка! indicates that the collection is 
meant to be a set of profound physical aetiologies, that is, a thorough study 
of the natural causes of the particular enigmatic phenomena that drew 
the author's attention. I am not so sure, however, whether Ps.-Aristotle's 
model lacks this aetiological profundity, as Boulogne claims (subsequently 
to the given quote), or, a fortiori, that the aetiological openness of the 
problems there has become a purpose in itself so that the Problems remain 
immanently ‘problematic’, in opposition to Plutarch’s natural problems, 
where the explanations would be more ‘conclusive’'*’. It is, indeed, true 
that the average number of explanations for each problem 15 higher in 
Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales than in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, where 
often only one explanation is given for a problem, but even so, the natural 
problems remain fundamentally unsolved also in Plutarch's case, since 
they are formulated anti-dogmatically and, thus, invite for further research. 
The only thing that is fundamentally different is the epistemological 
basis on which this research was grounded, Plutarch postponing final 
judgement, since he, in opposition to Aristotle, refused to put much 
confidence in knowledge derived from sensory data [see 4.3.2.1.]. By 
contrast, Aristotle's avoidance of argumentative conclusiveness was more 
practically motivated, aiming to foster further research in the Lyceum 


158 J. Boulogne, 1992, р. 4684. 

159 Regarding the difference between Plutarch's aitia/aitiar and Ps.-Aristotle's Prob- 
lems, J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4684 (see also C. Darbo-Peschanski, 1998, p. 22) argues that 
“P exploration de la causalité y (вс. dans les ‘Questions d' histoire naturelle’ et les Q.R. 
de Plutarque] est poussée bien plus loin et l’ on n'éprouve pas l'impression а” être en 
présence 4” un répertoire а” énigmes ou de mystères, pour l’ éclaircissement desquels est 
chaque fois consignée une ébauche de solution, comme pour mémoire, dans |’ attente 
d' enquétes ultérieures". It should be noted, however, that the interrogative structure of 
the explanations is a common feature of both Plutarch’s aitta/aitia and Ps.-Aristotle’s 
троб мото, so that it is problematic to maintain that the genre of троФ мата is more 
superficial or open from an aetiological perspective than that of оїтіо/оітіси in this regard. 
Pace also J. Boulogne, 1994, p. 76 (regarding Quaestiones Romanae): “Toutefois, loin de 
se contenter de recenser les sujets énigmatiques et de suggérer des solutions possibles qui 
restent à explorer, il pretend fournir des réponses et apporter le résultat de la recherché, 
au lieu d’inviter à l’ investigation" (my italics). As a matter of fact, both Plutarch’s and 
Ps.-Aristotle's natural problems invite for further investigation, as they both follow an 
anti-dogmatic approach. What is different is the epistemological basis for this approach 
(see below). 
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context. In the end, Aristotle put much more trust in the feasibility of 
natural scientific research than Plutarch and with him any Platonist ever 
did. 

The bottom line is that, as the Greek title suggests, Plutarch’s main 
attention clearly goes to the causes and not so much to the problems 
themselves in Quaestiones naturales. As such, the problematic natural 
phenomena formulated in the quaestiones are considered as given facts 
that do not so much require verification but rather explanation. In this 
sense, the Greek title captures the scope of the collection rather well, but 
the same cannot be said of the unlucky Latin rephrasing: Causae naturales 
would be a more accurate rendering than Quaestiones naturales!9), 

In order to now make Plutarch's primary focus on the physical causes 
in his natural problems more concrete, a short comparison with Seneca's 
Naturales quaestiones is in place. First of all, there is no reason to 
assume that Plutarch had actually read Seneca's work or that he was even 
acquainted with its existence. Apart from a few inevitable parallels in 
subject matter'®!, Seneca’s work is completely different in several regards 
from Plutarch's, so that the significance of their resembling Latin title 
should not be exaggerated. This is true not only from the perspective of 1) 
structural arrangement but also 2) of their scientific purpose!9.. 

I) Seneca's Naturales quaestiones does not belong to the tradition 
of Aristotelian natural problems from a formal perspective. Hine rightly 
suggests that "[1]f S. himself chose the present title of the NO, it was 
not because he was adhering to that genre [sc. of the problemata and 
zetemata| as we know it. A possible reason is that such a title allowed 
him to treat a miscellany of such subjects as took his fancy, without 
committing him to a systematic and comprehensive treatise, such as a 
title like De rerum natura might have suggested." !? In this work, Seneca 
does, however, name two authorities that are of potential relevance for the 
tradition of natural problems: viz. Asclepiodotus and Papirius Fabianus. 
Asclepiodotus lived in the 1% century BC. He was one of Posidonius’ 


100 The same point was made by Н.М. Hine, 1984, p. 29. Sandbach's Causes of 
Natural Phenomena is periphrastic but closer to the Greek original. Longolius translates as 
Causarum naturalium liber unus. Flaceliére speaks of “Causes physiques [...] et peut-étre 
ferait-on mieux de parler de Questions de physique" (in R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli 
and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. Ixxxi-Ixxxii). K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857 has Quaestiones 
physicae. And so the list can go on (see F. Tanga, 2015, pp. 14—115, n. 21). 

161 Cf., e.g., Q.N. 5, 913C and NO 3, 5; О.М. 6, 913E and NO 3, 25, 11; Q.N. 13, 915B 
and NO 6, 13, 2; О.М. 29, 919В and NO 7, 1—4. There are also obvious divergences, though: 
cf., e.g., Q.N. 4, 913A vs. NO 2, 57, 2; О.М. 40 vs. NO 2, 31, 2. 

162 See H.M. Hine, 1984, pp. 28-20 (esp. at p. 29 on Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales). 

163 Н.М. Hine, 1984, рр. 28-29. See also A. Blair, 1999, p. 192, n. 14: “[t]he most famous 
Natural Questions, by Seneca [...], are never called problemata [in Renaissance editions] 
and take a somewhat different form, with longer discursive answers within a dialogue". 
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students and composed a collection of Quaestionum naturalium causae 
(?). He is quoted several times by Seneca. The title of his work is mentioned 
in NỌ 6, 17, 3 — though possibly in a corrupt gloss!™. Papirius Fabianus, on 
the other hand, lived at the beginning of our era and composed a collection 
of Causae naturales. This work may have had more in common, from a 
formal perspective at least, with Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales than 
with Seneca's Naturales quaestiones. In the end, Fabianus is mentioned 
only once by Seneca (NQ 3, 27, 3), so that it is unlikely that his work served 
as Seneca's model!®. There is a clear link between Seneca’s Naturales 
quaestiones and Aristotle's natural science, but an important intermediate 
source of inspiration for Seneca may have been Posidonius (perhaps 
precisely via Asclepiodotus)!66, whom Strabo denounces as а would-be 
Peripatetic in light of his interests in causal research!*". 

2) Seneca presents his Naturales quaestiones as a thoroughly wrought 
piece of literature in dialogue form, which, as Hine has argued, meets 
the stylistic level of Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales, rather than 
Quaestiones naturales'®*, Of course, the comparison does not hold up to 
further analysis: in Seneca's work, there is obviously not much dialogue, 
where several characters are put on scene. Seneca only addresses the 
dedicatee, Lucilius, directly, and at times an imaginary interlocutor falls 
in, but even so, a monologic discourse clearly prevails!9. The question- 
and-answer format, which is so typical of the structural organisation 
of the genre of problems, yields to a more essayistic and prosaic 
discourse in Seneca. Seneca only formulates questions on occasion, but 
the explanations are phrased dogmatically and there is not much place 
for an enumeration of several plausible explanations!”°. Notably, in Ben. 
7,1, 5, Seneca actually agrees with the Cynic Demetrius in rejecting the 
practice of solving natural problems (e.g., concerning the ocean tides 
and optical illusions), since they provide only useless knowledge". This 


14 See Н.М. Hine, 1984, pp. 24—25. See also К.К. Müller, 1896 and Р.Т. Keyser and 
G.L. Irby-Massie, 2008b, p. 172. 

16 Cf. H.M. Hine, 1984, p. 29. Pliny, by contrast, names him several times and calls him 
‘most experienced in natural scientific affairs’ (NH 36, 125: rerum naturae peritissimus). 
See W. Kroll, 1949 and A. Zucker, 2008, pp. 610—611. 

166 See P. Oltramare, 1961, p. xvii. For Seneca's reliance in Naturales quaestiones on 
Greek science, see P. Parroni, 2002, pp. xxii-xxvi. 

167 Strabo, Geogr. 2, 3, 8: поћ үйр істі TÒ aitiodoytKdy тар” adT@ кой то Apiototedilov, 
ӛтер ёкк\уоооту ої fjuévepot д1й ту етікрілугу тоу айтїфу. For the place of natural problems in 
Stoic scientific thinking more generally, cf. D.L. 7, 132-133. 

168 H.M. Hine, 1984, p. 28. 

19 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 134 is right in saying that "[u]nlike Seneca’s Naturales 
quaestiones, it [sc. Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales] is not a literary work." 

170 See, e.g., NO 2, 58; 3, II; 16; 20. 

7! Seneca also includes natural problems among the ‘leisurely delights’ in Ben. 7, 1, 7 
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criticism should be put in perspective by the fact that the right study 
of natural phenomena has significant moral implications for Seneca, in 
that it aims to provide, what Williams has recently called, a “cosmic 
viewpoint" for his ethical philosophy!?. As opposed to what Plutarch 
does in his natural problems, Seneca frequently incorporates a strand of 
ethical paraenesis in his scientific discourse, so that the text 1s lifted to a 
moralising echelon. By issuing imperatives of traditional social mores, 
there is a direct relation between the science of nature and that of life in 
Seneca’s Naturales quaestiones! ^. This trait-d'union is — quite notably, 
considering his otherwise well-known moralising inclinations — absent in 
Plutarch's natural problems, as is the feature of literary stylistics. 

In the following section, I will, therefore, draw further attention to 
the central focus in Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales on the physical 
causes of natural phenomena. I will do this specifically by analysing its 
‘problematic’ discourse at two levels, viz. by examining its sub-literary 
style and its lack of moralising dynamics. I conclude here that it seems 
imprudent to include Seneca's Naturales quaestiones in the wider tradition 
of Aristotelian natural problem literature, and that it has only little in 
common with Plutarch's alleged Greek counterpart — except perhaps from 
its Latin title, but even this is not so unproblematic, as we saw. 


1.2. Problems related to Plutarch’s scientific discourse 
I. Trifles unworthy of Plutarch? Some remarks on authenticity 


In contemporary scholarship, Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales has come 
to be accepted as authentic without reservation, but this has not always 
been the case. Among 19" century scholars in particular, the collection's 
spuriousness was commonly accepted. This changed, however, around 
1900. Doehner, for instance, severely rejected the work's authenticity 
by disparaging it as “miseras Plutarchi imitatorum quisquilias"""*, and 


(oblectamenta otii). In fact, he considers the genre of problems more generally as *useless 
furniture of learning’ (Ep. 88, 36: supervacua litterarum supellectile). Cf. also Brev. vit. 
I3, І-3. See W. Bühler, 1977, p. 44 and M. Beagon, 2011, p. 73. 

12 G.D. Williams, 2012. Cf., e.g., NO 3, Praef. 18. Notably, Chrysippus composed 
Фуск Gyrjuata (see SVF 3, p. 205, Іх), but he also held that ‘physical speculation should 
be undertaken for no other purpose than for the distinction of good and evil’ (De Stoic. 
rep. 1035D = SVF 3, p. 17, fr. 68: 008” оо тубо Еуекеу тїс фусікдс Өвюрїжс тораћтттӯс одот 
7| прос THY тері 4үаббу ў кок@у бийстасту). 

173 See esp. ХО 6, 32, 1: alterum sine altero non fit. С. Stahl, 1964, p. 426 distinguishes 
three thematic categories in Seneca’s Naturales quaestiones: “exakt-wissenschaftliche 
Naturuntersuchungen, mirabilia-Geschichten und natur- bzw. moralphilosophische Para- 
nese”. Only the first two categories are also present in Plutarch’s natural problems. 

174 Т. Doehner, 1858, p. 14 (cf. also 1864, p. 61: "Plutarchum, vel quicunque quaestionum 
naturalium auctor est"). 
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scholars like Volkmann!? followed suit. Weiss claimed in a similar 
vein that *quaestiones naturales non a Plutarcho profectas esse inter 
omnes constat" "6, Croiset's evaluation was also negative: “Les Questions 
naturelles sont un ouvrage sans valeur, qui ne peut étre attribué à 
Plutarque.”!”’ The authenticity of the collection was vindicated, however, 
on linguistic and stylistic grounds by Weissenberger!”. Diels!” rejected 
Doehner’s false evaluation of the unpretentious "Schriftchen", while 
Hartman!* could find no reason to reject its authenticity. Ziegler!*! 
was also convinced of its authenticity, as was Hubert'?. Eventually, 
Sandbach'* did not even mention the problem of authenticity, and, as 
Senzasono pointed out!*^, this problem has simply been superseded today. 

It seems that the initial doubt about the work's authenticity was fed 
by the scholarly prejudice that Plutarch is first and foremost a moralist 
and eloquent story-teller, author of popular-philosophical speeches and of 
dramatised dialogues. Still today, the Chaeronean is seen as a flamboyant 
litterateur and lecturer with a balanced enthusiasm for moral instruction 
and stylistic embellishment. Clearly, this image does not apply to his more 
technical writings and to his collections of quaestiones more in specific 
(with the exception of Quaestiones convivales), where the text's aesthetic 
is restrained by a rather simple and rudimentary style of discourse. We 
will see that there are some glints of literary ornatus in Quaestiones 
naturales, though, but even so Plutarch 15 clearly preoccupied with the 
discursive concerns of brevity and clarity, thus making it absolutely 
clear that his main concern is with the argument rather than with the 
form!*., 


75 R, Volkmann, 1869, p. 188 (in footnote). 

16 D, Weiss, 1888, p. 18. 

17 A. and M. Croiset, 1899, p. 511, n. I. 

178 B. Weissenberger, 1895, pp. 81-82. 

7? H, Diels, 1905, p. 315, n. I. 

180 J.J. Hartman, 1916, p. 556: “Aetia vero Physica cur Plutarcho abiudicemus nullam 
causam video. Haud pauca in eo libro admodum lepida leguntur quaeque Plutarcho cordi 
fuisse minime mirum sit [...].” 

15! К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857: “Keinesfalls besteht ein Grund, die Schrift [...] dem P. 
abzusprechen". 

1? C. Hubert, 1960, p. v: “quin genuinae sint dubitare non licet". 

183 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 133. 

184 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 44. 

As Plutarch notes himself, philosophical discourse is concerned with *the lucid and 
the instructive’ (De Pyth. or. 406E: tò сафёс ҡой бібасҡадікбу). In De aud. 42C, he warns 
his students that they should first and foremost focus on the content of what is said during 
philosophical lectures rather than on the form (xol yàp ei tois Xéyovct npoońxe: ий] mavvámaoty 
Ябоуйу ёхобстс кой mOavdryta е0 т@рацеАету, Әлйуіста тотоу фроутістеоу TH уёф, TÓ ye 
тр®тоу). 


185 
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Even if Plutarch's literary and moralising flair are not exactly on display 
in Quaestiones naturales, the text's authenticity can be confirmed on a 
number of grounds. First of all, several typical features of Plutarch's 
basic style are clearly evident in the collection. I have already mentioned 
the use of semi-synonymous pairs (see n. 109 above); to this the general 
avoidance of hiatus and (less evidently) the use and avoidance of certain 
rhythms at sentence endings can be added'**. Furthermore, a large amount 
of parallel passages can be found throughout Plutarch's other works. The 
similarities between these parallels are so prominent that they cannot 
be treated as coincidental. The fact, moreover, that the collection is 
recorded in the Lamprias catalogue could further support the text's 
authenticity but this does not serve as any definitive proof (see n. 3). 
In short, it goes without saying that even if the text 15 less alluring from a 
stylistic or moralising perspective, this 1s no stable ground for denying its 
authenticity!*". Therefore, before dealing with the problems of style and 
morality in Quaestiones naturales, let us first take a closer look at how 
Plutarch himself conceives of what constitues natural scientific discourse 
proper. 


2. The rhetoric of scientific discourse according to Plutarch 


Several passages in the corpus Plutarcheum indicate that Plutarch mostly 
identifies the rhetoric of ancient scientific discourses, and especially that of 
ancient meteorology, in terms of the rhetorical category of ‘the sublime’ (tò 
boc). In De prof. in virt. 78E, for instance, Plutarch notes that practically 
all young, haughty philosophers pursue those forms of discourse that 
strive for repute (0620), and that some of them ‘like birds, are led by their 
flightiness and ambition to alight on the resplendent heights of the natural 
phenomena’ (oi меу Фотер ӛруібес £r THY Aaunpótnta THY фусікоу Kal TO bloc 
Әт коофбтутос Kal фдотшіас ҡатаіроутес). Clearly, the concept of boc in 
this passage refers both to the style and content of the meteorological 


186 On the general stylistics of Quaestiones naturales, see K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857, 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 134-136, G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b and L. Senzasono, 2006, 
pp. 8-18. Regarding Plutarch’s avoidance of hiatus, see J. Schellens, 1864, R. Flaceliére, 
J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. ссхіі-ссхіу, S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, 
p. 128 (Plutarch did not avoid hiatus systematically, though: cf. De vit. pud. 534F and 
Bellone an pace 350DE). On Plutarch’s use and avoidance of certain rhythmical clauses, 
see F.H. Sandbach, 1939, pp. 194—203 and М. Baldassari, 2000. On Plutarch’s style and 
language more generally, see, e.g., К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 931-938, S. Yaginuma, 1992 and 
L. Torraca, 1998. 

157 Let alone for doing away with it altogether. The same point was made for the modest 
literary merits of Plutarch’s Apophthegmata by F. Fuhrmann, 1988, p. 4: “Mais peut-on 
ainsi rejeter tout ce qui, dans le corpus des oeuvres de Plutarque, n’ est pas de haute tenue? 
A quel niveau situera-t-on la limite?” 
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type of discourse, which is, indeed, concerned with things of an elevated 
nature (viz. the sublime realm of tà џетёора or цетйроіо). A similar idea is 
present in Plutarch's account of Pericles’ mode of speech in Per. 8, 1—2, 
where we read about Pericles’ habit of adopting the style of Anaxagoras’ 
natural scientific discourse in his own rhetorical speeches: 


тї] uévTo тєрї тоу [йоу котаскеуй кой TH ueyéOer TOD фроуўшатос &puótovtaæ 
Aóyov, Фостер Spyavov, uptvduevos тареуетеуе TOMAD Tov Avataydpay, 
olov «фу тӯ фцторікй тўу puororoylav Әтоуебиеуос. то yàp “dyAdvovv 
тобто Kal TAVTY телесіоорүду,” 96 6 беіос П\йтоу noi, "pec TH edoure civar 
ктї|т@щєуос” ёк puatoroyiag, кой Td mpdapopov Ehxvous еті THY THY Абүшу 
тёууту, TOAD vtov бійугүке. 


Moreover, by way of providing himself with a style of discourse 
which was adapted, like a musical instrument, to his mode of life 
and the grandeur of his sentiments, he often made an auxiliary string 
of Anaxagoras, subtly mingling, as it were, with his rhetoric the dye 
of natural science. It was from natural science, as the divine Plato 
says (Phdr. 270a; cf. also Them., Or. 26, 329c), that he ‘acquired his 
loftiness of thought and perfectness of execution, in addition to his 
natural gifts", and by applying what he learned to the art of speaking, 
he far excelled all other speakers. 


There is a clear moralising, ethopoietic implication to this passage, 
according to which the rhetorical-scientific mode and grandeur of Pericles’ 
speech is considered to be in conformity with his way of living!*? (contrast 
the haughtiness of young philosophers in De prof. in virt. 78E above). As 
such, Plutarch implies that the high ethical standard of Pericles’ life is 
reflected in his stately and ‘sublime’ manner of speaking. Anaxagoras’ 
influence on Pericles’ character is also discussed a little earlier in Per. 
4—5. At the end of this passage, Plutarch again alludes to the Adyos уус 
of Anaxagoras’ discourses, as reflected in Pericles’ own character and 
speech (Per. 5, 1): 


Тобтоу Әтерфо0с tov йудра балмйсос 6 Tepus кой тӯс Acyouévys ueveo- 
роћотүіос кол џетаролоћесуіас Ўтотпитћйцеуос, où uóvov we Éouce TO Hodvnua 
cobapov Kal Tov Adyov dnhov е кой ҡабароу òyMkñs кой ravodpyou Bwpo- 
Aoyíac, 96 кой тростор cvataors #Өроттос eic үё\ота кой трабтус тора 
Kal катастоћ ттєрфоАйс ттр$с офдёу ёктараттоџёут т@Өос ѓу TH Aéyerv кой 
T oque, фоуйс àGópuBov кой bon Tomita тут Ou cc eérdytte. 


188 On the influence of Anaxagoras’ discourse on Pericles’ rhetorical style, see 
Р.А. Stadter, 1991, pp. 120—121. 
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This man (sc. Anaxagoras) Pericles extravagantly admired, and being 
gradually filled full of the so-called meteorology, he not only had, as 
it seems, a spirit that was solemn and a discourse that was lofty and 
free from plebeian and reckless effrontery, but also a composure of 
countenance that never relaxed into laughter, a gentleness of carriage 
and cast of attire that suffered no emotion to disturb it while he was 
speaking, a modulation of voice that was far from boisterous, and many 
similar characteristics which struck all his hearers with wondering 
amazement. 


Arguably, Pericles’ character and, connected with it, his manner of 
speaking elicited the same kind of wonder and amazement in its listeners 
as the meteorological phenomena would do of themselves. In any case, 
the main idea is again that Pericles’ spiritual elevation, as engendered 
by Anaxagoras’ meteorology, found its natural expression in his exalted 
speech!*?, 

What can we say about Quaestiones naturales їп this regard, then? 
We can hardly speak of a Aóyoc Sóc here, considering the collection's 
general lack of stylistic embellishment. Neither is it representative of 
Plutarch's own ethical persona and moralising ambitions as demonstrated 
elsewhere. The question is particularly intriguing, since several of the 
problems raised in this collection have specific meteorological interests 
(Q.N. 4, 24, 40). Senzasono has recently taken up a remarkable position, 
arguing that the general absence of stylistic embellishment in Quaestiones 
naturales is, in fact, an essential marker of the collection's scientific 
character. He argues that “l’adesione ai fenomeni fisici condiziona lo stile 
essenziale e sobriamente descrittivo del tratato naturalistico (...1.719 This 
point of view, however, tends to be biased by our modern conceptual 
standards of a sober and unembellished scientific discourse, which 
prescribes a type of phrasing that is clear and strives for a referential 


15? For a faint parallel to these two Pericles passages, see Them. 2, where Plutarch 
corrects Stesimbrotus' incorrect report that Themistocles was a student of Anaxagoras and 
a disciple of Melissus, the physicist (FGrHist 107, 1). Plutarch points out that Pericles, 
rather than Themistocles, was a pupil of Anaxagoras and that Melissus opposed him at the 
siege of Samos (in 440 BC). Themistocles, on the other hand, was a disciple of Mnesiphilus 
the Phrearrhian, who was a sophist, that is, *neither a rhetorician nor one of the so-called 
natural philosophers’ (оёте фўторос бутос одте x&v фәсікфу к\уӨѓутоу фіЛософоу). Unlike 
Pericles, Themistocles only relied on his natural gifts (тӯ $ce тістейоу) — not also on а 
philosophical education —, which may explain why his youth essays were of a deplorable 
quality (Them. 2, 5: еу 88 тойс трфтойс тїс уебтутос ópuaīç dvaperos Яу Kal dotdOuntos, ӛте TH 
oboe коб’ одтйу xpouevoc xtA.). For further commentary on this passage, see F.J. Frost, 
1980, pp. 65—71. 

190 L, Senzasono, 2006, pp. 10—11. 
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description of the physical reality that is studied!?!. From a modern point 
of view one might, indeed, argue that the general discourse and register of 
Quaestiones naturales complies with the ethos of scientific objectivity, by 
demanding a purely descriptive, unembellished discourse and, in addition, 
also a depersonalisation of the authorial voice. It goes without saying, 
though, that such a view is anachronistic, at the least. In any case, as the 
passages above have shown, meteorological texts were rather marked by 
a highly rhetorical type of discourse. 

The assumption, therefore, that any scientific discourse requires a type 
of diction that is equally objective and depersonalised as the object of study 
itself is assumed to be (i.e. nature), does not add up for a large number of 
ancient scientific texts, including those of Plutarch. In Antiquity, the focus 
on natural phenomena did not necessarily entail 1) a simple, unadorned 
style of discourse, let alone 2) an impersonal approach of the object 
studied. 

1) As to the first point, problems rise regarding ancient scientific texts 
using poetry as a discursive medium, such as the didactic poems of 
Empedocles and Lucretius!?. As we will see later on, Plutarch himself 
quotes again and again from the poets in his natural problems, not only 
from the didactic but also from the mimetic ones. Is this, then, some 
kind of an unscientific stain on his text? Plutarch’s general attitude 
towards poetry is heavily influenced by his Platonism, but this does 
not, of course, imply that a poetical form automatically shrouds false 
content [see 4.1.2.3., n. 97]. Notably, regarding Empedocles’ use of 
poetical epithets, Plutarch makes it clear in Quaest. conv. 683E that they 
do not complicate a suitably scientific approach to natural phenomena 
(DK31B80): 


тй 8ё ura kað’ уту бійуоюау 6 софёс “ӘтерфАош” mpocetprikxot, iaropeiv, 
кой uddota Tod @удр$с od KaMrypadlac Evexa тоїс едтросототдтоц THY 
етібетоу, orep ёубтроїс popac, xà npáyuata yavodv вішбдтос, aM’ 
Exaotov odaias тїу$с ў Suvdwews Oy Awe тоюбутос, KTA. 


But what puzzled me, I confessed, was what the philosopher meant 
by calling apples “succulent” (Ayperphloia); especially since he was 
not in the habit of tricking out facts for the sake of elegant writing by 


1?! The bias is obvious, for instance, in L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 9: “Questi nessi [c.q. 
structural markers in the text, such as үйр, 68ev etc.] collegano rilievi di fenomeni naturali 
in una struttura essenziale, priva di qualsiasi abbellimento, come s'addice a un'esposizione 
che intenda essere scientifica, nel mondo Greco come in altre epoche fino ad oggi." For 
similar criticism of Senzasono's position, see L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 449. 

1? For the cases of Empedocles and Lucretius, see L. Taub, 2008 (see also id., 2009 
more generally). 
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using grandiose epithets, as if he were laying on gaudy colours, but in 
every case aimed at simple description of an essential fact or property. 
Etc. 


As this passage shows, the scientificity of ancient scientific discourses 
cannot be properly evaluated on the basis of their form or register!??. It 
rather illustrates that science was practiced in a wide range of literary 
genres, some, indeed, more literary than others. 

2) The same conclusion can be drawn for the issue of depersonalisation 
in ancient scientific discourses. A comparison of Quaestiones naturales 
with Quaestiones convivales [see 2.2.] shows that the same kind of 
natural problems can be treated against the backdrop of ‘real-life’ table 
discussions, where each symposiast tries to defend his own personal theory 
in an eloquent fashion vis-à-vis that of his fellow symposiasts. There is 
not much authorial depersonalisation in Quaestiones convivales — to the 
contrary, Plutarch puts his closest friends in the scene along with his own 
literary alter ego, thus constructing scientific authority in a very personal 
way (see nn. 105-106). So even if Plutarch does not use the first person 
singular in Quaestiones naturales, this is not necessarily an indication 
of the collection’s 'scientificity'. Indeed, as we will see later on, other 
personal forms, such as the second person singular and the first person 
plural, are still present, which 15 to be interpreted more likely in relation to 
the work's educational context and purpose’ [see 3.1.4.]. Another point 
that is very important in view of the alleged objectivity of Plutarch's 
natural problems is the fact that ancient natural science did not necessarily 
complicate the author's attempt to assume a certain ethical persona and to 
communicate a moralising message through his text. Morality is, in fact, a 
relatively common aspect of ancient Greco-Roman scientific writing, as we 
saw in the case of Seneca's Naturales quaestiones? [see 1.1.6.]. Similarly, 
in Plutarch's writings on animal psychology, the scientific discourse serves 
as a means of promoting the author's moral agenda (see n. 14). It remains 
to be seen, then, why no such agenda 15 found in Quaestiones naturales. 


193 Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. сопу. 658B for the idea that the poet Archilochus writes ‘in 
accordance with nature’ (фәсікфс). For the ‘very simple and antiquated’ style of Solon’s 
verses on natural science, cf. Solon 3, 6-8 (èv òè тоїс puatKoic йтћойс есті Моу кой йруойос): 
see D. Leão, 2015. For the relation between science and poetry іп Plutarch's De sollertia 
animalium, see also J. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. xii, n. 7. 

19 For the aspects of objectivity and subjectivity in ancient scientific and technical 
writing more generally, as conveyed respectively by an impersonal or personal discourse, 
see, e.g., G.E.R. Lloyd, 1987, рр. 56-70, Н. von Staden, 1994, P. van der Eijk, 1997, 
pp. 115-119, Н.М. Hine, 2009, V. Nutton, 2009, J. Kónig, 2011. 

195 For the relation between science and ethics in Antiquity more generally, see 
G.E.R. Lloyd, 1985 and R.W. Sharples, 2000, pp. 14—22 and 2005, p. 2. 
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Before I will provide an alternative explanation for the problems of 
style and morality in Quaestiones naturales, let us first take a more detailed 
look at how, and to which extent, these problems precisely manifest 
themselves in our collection. 


3. The problem of style 


Although there are some notable exceptions, there is not much rhetorical 
liveliness in Quaestiones naturales and literary imagery is scarce. The 
collection’s elliptical style renders the text obscure at times, and the 
mechanical structure of the problem chapters makes the whole collection 
relatively bloodless from a literary-aesthetic standpoint. Scholars speak 
of a ‘matter-of-fact’! or ‘referential!’ style to denote the collection's 
descriptive approach. Generally speaking, the sentence structure remains 
simple throughout and contains a profusion of directive conjunctions and 
particles that mark the organisation and logic of the explanations in their 
most basic form. Furthermore, the explanations teem with a monotonous, 
but conveniently uniform, scientific vocabulary (which I will examine later 
on [see 4.3.4.]). In short, a clear and swift development of the explanations 
prevails: the aetiology is always ad rem, but conciseness often leads to 
Oobscurity?* (as is the case, for instance, in the comparative &veyxeuócepa,, 
said of spring rains falling before the summer in О.М. 4, 913A: see the 
commentary ad loc.). As a rule, the information amassed is processed in 
an epitomic fashion, by which each and every recorded element plays 
a well-determined role in the development of the causa (as 1s the case, 
for instance, with Plutarch’s silent adaptation of toutas into uóvopyic in 
Aristotle's account about the infertility of wild boars in Q.N. 21, 917D: see 
the commentary ad loc.). Extensive details are generally avoided in this 
no-nonsense discourse, and what might seem to be a fait divers at first, 
will often end up playing a relevant role in the argumentation after a closer 
reading (as is the case, for instance, with the digression on magnetism in 
О.М. 19, 916D: see the commentary ad loc.). 

Even though the discourse of Quaestiones naturales is only seldom 
embellished, there are a few instances where we find exceptional glints 
of Plutarch's literary flair. The application of tropes and stylistic devices, 
such as metonymy and metaphor, is rather exceptional'??, but where they 


1% S.-T. Teodorsson, 19992, p. 666. Cf. also J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 365: “le caractère 
purement factuel de ses recueils". 

197 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 10, n. II (with a reference to Jakobson’s linguistic theory). 
The term is synonymous with ‘denotative’ or ‘cognitive’. 

198 Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, р. 135 and L Senzasono, 2006, pp. 11-12. G. W.M. Harrison, 
2000b, p. 241 sees the positive side ofit: “Опе ofthe great joys of Plutarch is his incisiveness 
and concision [...]." 

19? See also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 12-15. 
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are used they make the argument more vivid. In О.М. 2, 912A, rainwater 
is rather sacredly called tò ёк 4156 80р; in О.М. п, 914F, the tossing and 
upset of the soul (ў vy? соу Еуооса кой борубооиеуц) stands in contrast to 
the calm of the sea; in Q.N. 34, the heat of the sun is compared to an enemy 
In battle chasing off the wind (veluti hoste superatum); and їп О.М. 39, the 
depth is called the mother of blackness (mater nigritudinis). Notably, 
in his study of Plutarch's general use of literary imagery, Fuhrmann 
marked only one instance in Quaestiones naturales, viz. in Q.N. 29, 919B: 
“Les météores éclatent comme des bulles"??? (са фүуубияуа Toupdrvyog 
8v). 

It is, indeed, true that an exceptional chapter is found in О.М. 29, 
9I9AB as a whole. Plutarch therein discusses the wondrous nature of hot 
springs vis-à-vis cold ones. His argument exhibits a remarkably vibrant 
case of rhetorical embellishment. Not so much the natural phenomenon 
of hot springs is at stake but rather the short-sighted marvelling for them 
by the common people?"!, Plutarch seems to be disillusioned by the fact 
that the common people's wonder for marvelous natural phenomena — 
as opposed, presumably, to that of the $vowóc — is not followed by 
an actual investigation into their ‘nature’, that is the natural causes of 
these phenomena (o? џёуто: Bavuálovow ої mooi тўу тодтоу doct). In 
order to emphasise his disillusion, Plutarch confronts the reader with 
a rhetorically substantiated invective against the common people for 
their superficial astonishment for rare natural phenomena (tò ий пок 
yvóuevov). Plutarch emphatically declares his own marvel for cosmic 
spectacles and the wonders of nature by scanning an evocative verse from 
Euripides (TGF 941: ‘You see this infinite heaven up high / surrounding 
earth in a damp embrace") and by adding a two-part rhetorical question 
(‘What a multitude of spectacles does it bring at night, how great is the 
beauty it exhibits by day?"). As we will see later on, the quotations from 
the poets are usually incorporated in Plutarch's natural problems primarily 
in order to fulfil a specific argumentative and illustrative function in the 
aetiologies [see 4.1.2.3.]. That is, they are not included for purely literary 
purposes. While they certainly add a literary accent to the text, this seems 
to be at the service of the main argument itself. Then again, the opposite 
seems to be the case for the Euripides quotation here in Q.N. 29, 919B, 
since it mainly contributes to Plutarch's rhetorical expression of wonder 
for nature rather than to a scientific theory about hot springs (these verses 
do, of course, have illustrative value in underlining Plutarch's sense of 
wonder, but they have no substantial argumentative significance). This 
is important for the rather exceptional character of this chapter in the 


20 F, Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 77. 
201 Unfortunately the ending of this chapter is lacunary (see the commentary ad loc. 
for further detail). For a separate discussion, see M. Meeusen, 2015b. 
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collection, which is why I will return to its significance for the intellectual 
agenda of Quaestiones naturales in further detail later on [see 3.2.2. and 
4.1.1.1. ]. 

What matters here is the fact that the general texture of О.М. 29 
differs considerably from that of the rest of the problem chapters in 
the collection. The exclamatory utterances and the overall style are 
clearly more rhetorical. As Oikonomopoulou suggests (in personal 
correspondence), “we may surmise a context of intellectual performance 
for this problem (perhaps sympotic?) — the question is whether this could 
be surmised for the collection as a whole”. This is not unlikely if we 
bear in mind the link with the natural problems discussed in Quaestiones 
convivales?? [see 2.2.]. As we will see later on, Plutarch’s natural problems 
were also useful as philosophical exercises in the context of his own 
school in Chaeronea [see 3.1.]. But whether this means that the problems 
of Quaestiones naturales are the textual condensation or imitation of 
such ‘performances’ or were even intended to be ‘performed’ at a certain 
point remains uncertain. This is not, however, to reject the more generally 
‘performative’ character of Plutarch’s natural problems, at least in the 
sense that there are certain principles at work in them that strive for 
argumentative originality and for a creative refashioning of received 
knowledge [see 4.2.2.]. 


4. The problem of morality 


The general absence and suppression of moralising dynamics in Quaes- 
tiones naturales is very prominent compared to many of Plutarch’s other 
writings”. However, even if Plutarch does not provide any explicit moral 
advice here, there are still a few faint allusions to the field of ethics and 
moral conduct. These allusions are only made in light of a particular zetetic 
requirement, though, that is, for the further development or illustration 
of the physical aetiology at hand. A good example can be found in О.М. 
I9, where the octopus’ ability to change its colour is attributed, in the 
first causa, to the animal's cowardice. It is compared with the change 
of colour in cowardly persons (as is illustrated with a line from Homer, 
Il. 13, 279: *the coward's complexion alters"). In the second causa, the 


?? Scholars have more often stressed the *performative' character of the genre of 
quaestiones. In regards to Heraclitus’ Quaestiones Homericae, cf., e.g., Ю.А. Russell and 
D. Konstan, 2005, p. xxix: “It may have been a showpiece, or, given its length, an earnest 
defense of Homer's piety. Anything more precise is guesswork”. Cf. also D.A. Russell, 
2003. See also K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, p. 147 (with n. 71 for further references). 

203 Notably, in De tuenda 133E, Plutarch draws a clear conceptual distinction between 
problems of natural science and stories that contain ethical considerations (424 под неу 
¿oti t&v фәсікду TpoPAnudtav lappa icol т\Ө@у@, noa dé дусе NOiKas oxéVets Exovoet) 
[see 3.1.3.]. 
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context is again ethical: Plutarch quotes Pindar (fr. 43 Snell) and Theognis 
(215-216 West), who compare the octopus’ ability to change its colour 
with the changeable character of human beings. Plutarch pokes fun at 
both poets by wondering whether they believe that the octopus treats its 
colour like a garment that can be easily changed whenever the animal 
wishes (7| ко0фтер %004ті TH үрба уош ооо xprioOat, родос одтос ў Boeta 
цетеубобиеуоу;)204, Thus, Plutarch suggests that both poets, with their exclu- 
sively moralising approach, do not actually have a correct insight into the 
physical mechanism behind the phenomenon at issue, and for this reason 
they make themselves into easy targets for derision. The underlying idea 
is that the octopus’ colour change is not the effect of a deliberate choice 
but of deeper physical causes. This is why Plutarch at the beginning of the 
third causa points out that it is the octopus itself that initiates the effect by 
feeling fright, but that the determining factors of the cause lie elsewhere, 
viz. in the pores in its skin taking up the emanations that settle in them 
(бр” обу тўу меу ёруўу adtd¢ évdidwot Tod т4боус деісос, TH дё kúpia тїс aiting 
év #\Лоқ £o). Plutarch’s interest in the verses of Pindar and Theognis іп 
the second causa, thus, lies in the fact that they add something to the first 
causa. They do not only concern the change but also the adaptation of the 
octopus' colour to its surroundings. Eventually, the determining factor in 
the causation lies in the third and last causa, which is the most elaborate. 
It is introduced with the imperative сҡдте ду, and — most importantly — 
focuses on the physical mechanism behind the adaptation of the octopus’ 
colour”, 

From a cluster of parallel passages in Plutarch’s other works, we 
learn that the Chaeronean is prepared to exploit the topic of the octopus’ 
metachrosis as a moral exemplum for people’s changeable character, 
especially in the context of the opportunism of flatterers and politicians 
who adapt their character to always new situations (for a schematic 
presentation of this cluster [see 2.1.2.])®. The most relevant parallel in 
this regard 1s in De am. mult. 96F, where Plutarch advises against having 


204 The irony in this rhetorical question is obvious — a style of register that is very 
exceptional to the collection's discourse. For irony in Plutarch, see the appendix in 
J. Opsomer, 2000, pp. 328-329. 

?5 However, Plutarch still considers the emotion of fear as an important factor for a 
proper explanation, since it initiates the change (tiv иёу ápyz|v а0тос évdidwat тоб máOovc 
9s(cac). L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 201, n. 106 is correct that in this third causa “non si ha 
nemmeno un cenno al comportamento umano". Regarding the quotes from Pindar and 
Theognis, he notes (p. 198, n. 101): “Anche in questo tratto il mutamento di colore del 
polipo assume la connotazione d'un paradigma morale nonostante il contesto naturalistico 
di un opuscolo che tratta di fenomeni fisici: Plutarco è condizionato dai due testi poetici 
citati, che lo inducono a questa considerazione perché entrambi contengono un'esortazione 
a una certa condotta." 

206 For a separate study of this cluster, see M. Meeusen, 2012a, рр. 247-250. 
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many friends (по\офіМа) by criticising the habit of certain individuals, 
who have no firmly grounded character of their own, to assimilate 
themselves to others. Plutarch compares this with the octopus’ ability 
to change and adapt its colour to its surroundings, noting that these 
‘changes have no depth (i.e. they have nothing to do with the animal’s 
character) but are generated entirely on the octopus’ surface (i.e. the 
octopus’ skin)’ (ai џетароћої ф@Өос одк ëyovow, 429 тєрї adtyv yiyvovtar 
тйу етафаушау). I take this to imply that Plutarch saw the opportunistic 
adaptability of flatterers, as opposed to that of the octopus, not as 
superficial but as in keeping with their very personality (or rather the 
absence thereof). Plutarch further explains that the octopus' metachrosis 
is caused by the fact that emanations from nearby objects are taken 
up by its skin due to its alternate denseness and looseness of texture, 
which is, in fact, a synopsis of Plutarch's third causa in Q.N. 19, 
916CF. 

Even though Plutarch incorporates the natural phenomenon of the 
octopus’ metachrosis in a moralising context in De am. mult. 96F, by 
providing it with a metaphorical connotation so that it is universally 
adaptable in the field of ethics (c.q. as a rejection of то\офіМа), he makes 
it very clear that the phenomenon in itself is in fact free from any ethical 
connotation or ‘depth’ (040ос). This, in turn, explains why the aetiology in 
О.М. 19 remains for the most part on the ‘surface’ (émdveiw) of physical 
aetiology. The lines from both Pindar and Theognis (as well as from 
Homer) do oblige Plutarch to include a certain degree of ethical ‘depth’ 
in quoting their verses, but he complies to this zetetic requirement only in 
view of a refutation of their accounts. After all, as Plutarch suggests in 
the third causa, the determining factors of the explanation lie elsewhere 
(916C: тй кора тїс aitiæç &v Mors ёоті;). Plutarch thus shows that it is his 
primary objective in О.М. 19 — and, hence, in Quaestiones naturales more 
generally — to scrutinise, what he calls, tà xópw: these are clearly the 
most fundamental underlying physical principles. Therefore, any moral 
preoccupation is circumstantial or, at least, only of secondary importance 
to this work. 

Plutarch avoids plunging into the ‘depths’ of morality again on several 
other occasions in Quaestiones naturales. In De cap. ex inim. 92B, for 
instance, he compares the improvement of roses and violets by planting 
garlic and onions beside them to the use of enemies and the joining of 
opposites. The same phenomenon is explained in О.М. 41, but therein 
Plutarch remains on the ‘surface’ of physical aetiology (referring to the 
theories of emanation, attraction and motion). The best example by far is 
provided by Q.N. 36, where Plutarch manifestly passes over an opportunity 
for a moral digression. The natural problem at issue concerns the popular 
belief that bees are quicker to sting people who have just committed 
adultery (stuprum). The ethical depravation of this “immoral sexual act” 
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(to use Sandbach’s periphrastic translation)?" turns out to be entirely 
subordinated to the physical aspect of the phenomenon itself (bees are 
cleanly insects, unable to endure the bad smell of adulterers). This becomes 
clear especially when confronted with the parallel account in Coni. praec. 
144D, where Plutarch offers some ‘moral support’ to the groom. There 
is no need to treat this parallel in full detail here?*, In short, Plutarch’s 
advice to the groom would be to avoid adultery before (sic!) approaching 
his own wife, since the wife might react in the same way as a bee would 
react. Remarkably enough, there is a certain impulse towards a moralising 
diversion in Q.N. 36 (viz. in the words adulteria and perfidia), but this 
becomes far more explicit in Coni. praec. 144D. Passages like these show 
that Plutarch does not refrain from incorporating the same material from 
Quaestiones naturales in overtly moralising contexts elsewhere, but that 
in the collection itself there is a significant ethical disinterest. 

Since elsewhere Plutarch would certainly approve of an ethically- 
laden view of the physical world, it is worthwhile to examine the relation 
between his natural and moral philosophy more closely??. Several key 
passages that deserve attention here concern Plutarch's general cosmology 
and theology (these are often related to the context of his theodicy, that 1s, 
his theological vindication of God's justice in respect of existing evil)?!°. 
In De lat. viv. 1129B, for instance, Plutarch objects to Epicurus’ maxim 
180 Bocas (‘live unknown’) by arguing that persons should not at all 
remain unknown to the outer world if they carry out their practice in 
the field of physics, ethics or politics in an honourable fashion (= fr. 524 
Usener). 


ёйу O€ тіс £y ev $votxolc бебу duvý кой дїктүу кой mpdvoiay, &v д” ў01коїс vóuov 
кой Kowwviay Kal toditelav, ¿v дё notei TÒ каћоу (X ий THY ypelav, did тї 
50у Восос; iva undéva nadedon, undevi Crrwtd< &pecfis unde тардбегүме 
Xaov үёузүго; 


But take one who in physics extols God and justice and providence, 
in ethics law and society and participation in public affairs, and in 
political life the upright and not the utilitarian act, what need has he to 


27 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 219. 

208 For a separate study, see M. Meeusen, 2013c. Notably, Aelian also reports that bees 
chase off men wearing perfume and that they also recognise and pursue adulterers, which 
is considered a sign of their cwdpoadvy (NA 5, п; for further parallels see the commentary 
ad loc.). 

29 [n this regard, С. Soury, 1949, p. 323 speaks of “une sorte d’ indifférenciation du 
physique et du moral, fréquente chez Plutarque". 

210 For further reading on Plutarch’s theodicy, see, e.g., К. Del Re, 1950, J. Dillon, 2002 
and F. Frazier, 2012, рр. 219—221. Cf. also D. Babut, 1969, pp. 287ff. 
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live unknown? In order to educate no one and become for no one an 
inspirer of virtuous emulation or a noble example? 


What is remarkable here is that regarding the field of physics, Plutarch 
refers to God and providence as well as to justice (дк) — which would 
rather belong to the field of ethics. As opposed to the Epicureans, whose 
cosmology is based on the principles of chance and atomism [see 4.3.3.2. ], 
Plutarch firmly believes that God can intervene in the material world, 
which is ordered in conformity with divine providence?!!. Roskam high- 
lights the central importance of the passage at hand, and more specifically 
the mentioning of dixy, for the argument in De latenter vivendo as follows: 


“That Plutarch also underlines the importance of justice in the domain 
of physics may come as a surprise, since one would a priori expect the 
mention of the element of d{xy rather in the field of ethics. Its presence 
in the domain of physics could perhaps be explained by Plutarch's 
thoroughly Platonic theology, in which justice and the good in general 
are inherently and inextricably bound up with God's essence. [...] 
Contrary to Epicurean physical thinking, which is ultimately based on 
atomism, Plutarch's general programme of physics, with its emphasis 
on divine providence and justice, rests on, and is fundamentally 
justified by, a theological perspective"??? 


Notably, in Arist. 6, 2—3, Plutarch again underlines the importance of xw 
in physical matters. This passage clarifies the actual range of the phrase 
év Qvctwoic as mentioned in De Jat. viv. 1129B above. Plutarch writes that 
the inanimate part of nature shares its incorruptibility and power with the 
divine, but, in opposition to animate nature, it does not partake in virtue 
(àpeth), and hence does not participate in justice (ixn кой Өёшс), precisely 
because it is irrational. 


Kaitot tò беу [...] троі доке білфереу, @ф®9®ресї@ xol Suvauet co dpeth, 
Qv Kal серубтатоу ў дретй Kal Өв\бтотбу естіу" ài pro шеу yàp elvat Kal TH 
кеуф кой тоїс oToryetots cuu ке: б9уашу дё кой aevo iol Kal Kepavvol Kal 
туеудйтоу dpual кой pevudcov ётифорой ueydAny ëyovor OG dé Kat Өёшдос 
ovdév, ӛті ш TH фроуєїу кой 2оү(бесбол бе1бу істі, petahayyáver. 


And yet divinity [...] is believed to have three elements of superiority, — 
incorruption, power, and virtue; and the most reverend, the divinest 


?!! Cf. e.g., De def. or. 426DE. See С.Е. Karamanolis, 2006, p. 106. 

22 G. Roskam, 2007, pp. 122-123. See also F. Frazier, 2012, p. 221. On the role of 
providence and chance in Plutarch's philosophical thinking, see the contributions in F. 
Frazier and D.F. Leão, 2010. 
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of these, is virtue. For vacuum and the ultimate elements partake 
of incorruption; and great power is exhibited by earthquakes and 
thunderbolts, and rushing tornadoes, and invading floods; but in 
fundamental justice nothing participates except through the exercise 
of intelligent reasoning powers. 


Inanimate nature shares its incorruptibility and power with the divine, but 
it does not also partake in virtue because it is of a purely irrational and 
material order. Animate nature, by contrast, is constituted by more than 
just material components: it does have rational powers and, by implication, 
partakes in virtue. In the passage following the one just quoted, Plutarch 
notes that ‘virtue is the only form of divine excellence within our grasp, 
but that it is often placed last’, which is not right (ту 8” d&petyy, 6 uóvov 2071 
TAV беіоу %үо0Фу 29” uiv, ev botépw тӨеутой). He also remarks that through 
injustice, life is made ‘bestial’ (ў 8” 4бікіо Өир:оду). This is presumably 
metaphorical, because in his writings on animal psychology, Plutarch 
emphatically marks the rational and, by implication, virtuous qualities 
of animals, which belong to the same animate realm in nature as human 
beings. 

Context is important here: the general ethical purport of Plutarch’s 
writings on animal psychology is very obvious??. The argument is of 
a polemical nature, aiming at undermining the Stoic tenet that animals 
have no rational abilities at all. In short, it seems that Plutarch is trying to 
show that animals actually live more in conformity with nature — another 
Stoic tenet — than human beings do, since the latter are often lead by 
vice rather than virtue. Arguably, Plutarch's works on animal psychology 
were intended to provide a ‘noble example’ for his readers to follow (i.e. 
a терёдагүцж коћбу, to use the wording of De lat. viv. 1129B above). To 
this end, Plutarch employs a moralising strategy by which he compares 
the ethics of human beings to the behavior of animals, often preferring 
the habits and attitudes of animals over those of humans?". In a highly 
rhetorical and moralising vein, he emphasises the unnatural behaviour of 
human beings (their évOpwrtvy xoxía: cf. De am. prol. 493B), as opposed 
to the natural incorruptibility of animals. As noted, this view strongly 
relativises the Stoic concern of living катй фдоту, showing that animals 
live more in accord with nature than humans do. 

It is commonly accepted among scholars that Plutarch's sympathy for 
animals actually arises from his deep sense of humanity and ф\оудротіо2'°. 


213 For further discussion and reading, see S.T. Newmyer, 2014. The study of zoological 
phenomena more often served an ethical goal in Antiquity. Cf., e.g., Н. Cherniss and 
W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 322, n. a. 

214 See, e.g., De am. prol. 493A—495A and Gryllus 989Cff. 

215 See, e.g., A. Barigazzi, 1992, p. 300, F. Becchi, 2002, p. 170, E. Lelli, 2010, p. 849, 
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In De soll. an. 966B, for instance, Aristotimus, one of Plutarch’s students, 
remarks that the intelligence of animals is measured by philosophers 
according to several human ethical categories, such as purposefulness, 
memory, emotions, care for their offspring, courage, sociability, continence 
апа magnanimity?!^. However, it seems only reasonable that the reduction 
from animal to human nature had a deeper motivation for Plutarch, 
although this is easily overlooked. If it is true that Plutarch ‘loved’ animals 
almost as much as he ‘loved’ humans, then he ‘loved’ what was rational 
and virtuous in them and, by implication, could be considered divine". 
This last aspect is important in light of the role the animal kingdom 
plays in Plutarch’s view on religion. In relation to the cosmological 
connection between the divine and the animate realms in nature (and 
more precisely in the context of divination), Aristotimus in De soll. an. 
975B rather hyperbolically claims that he can produce thousands of signs 
and portents manifested by the gods through creatures of land and air (224 
dy үәріоу uvpidxic ғітеїу тарбутоу, & тробеікуосіу hut Kat npoonuaivet cà Tele. 
Kal ттүуй парй THY бебу). Plutarch’s association between a rational, divine 
principle and the animal kingdom is also found, for instance, in De Is. et 
Os. 382AB, where we read that animals that are held in honour in Egyptian 
cults are actually the mirrors of the divine?!*. They are a natural instrument 
or medium for the God who orders all things: we should not honour these 
animals in themselves, but the divine through them (о? tadta tiua@vtac, 
8229 Ove тодтоу то Oelov we 2уарүестероу ётбтттршу Kal фдсе yeyovótov, WOT’ 
ӛруауоу ў техууу бей тоб тйута косџобутос 000 vouie кту..). This mirror 
metaphor ties in closely with Plutarch’s Platonic world view, where nature 


S.T. Newmyer, 2009, p. 501, J. Mossman and F. Titchener, 2011, p. 273 (“It is no surprise 
to us that a humane, compassionate, tolerant, and wise human like Plutarch wrote several 
essays specifically about animals”), J. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. xxxvi. 

216 De soll. ап. 966B: Каб\оо д”, ёте дг фуоіфдбоофогбекудоусі тӛ petéye Adyov TH CHa, 
тро0есе( гісі кой пораскеоой Kal yvýuar кой cá Kal тесуоу етім нол кой үйрітес ed падбутоу 
Kol uvyorkaxte трос TÒ отӯсау, ёт! д” ерегес THY dvayKalwy, uddceis @рєтї]с, olov dvdpelas 
коуоуіос ёүкратеіос neyahoppoovvys, xx. On animal anthropomorphism in De sollertia 
animalium, see J. Mossman and F. Titchener, 2011, pp. 280—282. Cf. also, e.g., De am. prol. 
493B: oi фАбоофо THY TeoBAnLaTw Evia Sid тйс прос AMyAoUS бияфордс Ertl THY THY бушу 
фдоту оу orep dModanty пб\му еккадобутол, кой тоїс &celvov т4бесі кой HBeow we Фуеутедкто1с 
кой ddexdorors ёфийт thy крісту. The best example of animal anthropomorphism is probably 
provided in Bruta animalia ratione uti (Gryllus), where we find a lively discussion between 
Odysseus and Gryllus, the speaking boar (who has the last and most authoritative word in 
the discussion). 

217 See M. Meeusen, 2013c. See also L. Van der Stockt, 2005, p. 19 (who sees animals 
as “part of a world in which god, man and animals take care of each other”; pace 
S.T. Newmyer, 2009, p. 501). For further discussion see also S.T. Newmyer, 2006, pp. 17ff. 

218 See R. Hirsch-Luipold, 2002, pp. 211—222 and J. Boulogne, 2005. 
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is considered an inferior reflection of the intelligible realm??. Again in 
Sept. sap. conv. 163EF, Anacharsis shares his belief that God, insofar that 
he governs the inanimate world, uses the animate world to carry out his 
goals??: 


detvov үйр, eirev, ei тор шеу öpyavóv ёст 0600 Kal rveðua ҡой Әбор Kal véon 
кой ёрро, dv dv TOMA меу собе. ce кой трефв, TONA 8” arrdAvar кой &voupét, 
Coors дё урїтол трдс о0д?у &r Gc одбето т@у IT’ adTOD yryvouévov. 022% 
udMov eixds £mprmu£va тӯс той Geod дуу@цешс brovpystv, кой соџтобгїу тойс 
той беоб кіуусесіу ў Ходас Tóka Хрол 9^ “EMyaot кой aŭdo соитабдоботу. 


For it is a dreadful mistake to assume that, on the one hand, fire is 
God’s instrument, and breath and water also, and clouds and rain, by 
means of which He preserves and fosters many a thing, and ruins and 
destroys many another, but that, on the other hand, He never as yet 
makes any use whatever of living creatures to accomplish any one of 
His purposes. Nay, it is far more likely that the living, being dependent 
on God’s power, serve Him and are responsive to His movements even 
more than bows are responsive to the Scythians or lyres and flutes to 
the Greeks. 


If we return to Quaestiones naturales now, we already saw that Plutarch 
remains rather critical towards the rational abilities of animal beings (see 
n. 17). The link between natural phenomena (either animate or inanimate) 
and divine principles is generally absent. As outlined at the beginning 
of this chapter, Ziegler classified Quaestiones naturales alongside other 
specialised “naturwissenschaftliche Schriften”. If ethics seems to figure 
into these writings, this is far less explicit or outspoken than is the case in 
the “tierpsychologische Schriften"?! 

In conclusion, ethical matters are never thematised in Quaestiones 
naturales??, They are only present insofar as they contribute to the central 


29 Cf. R. Hirsch-Luipold, 2002, p. 285: “Im sinnlichen wahrnehmbaren Kosmos 
hat die ewige, reine Gottheit sich selbst den Menschen als Leitschnur an die Hand 
gegeben. [...] Als Spiegel der góttlichen Wahrheit und Ordnung gewinnt der Kosmos 
Anteil am Góttlichen selbst. Auch untereinander haben die Phánomene der Welt diesen 
Verweischarakter, weil sie alle der einen Quelle entstammen.” 

220 This does not imply, however, that there is no place at all for free will. Cf. also, e.g., 
De Pyth. or. 404B—405A. 

?! Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 33: “Ma mentre in opere come De soll. an. l'osservazione 
naturalistica è subordinate a una certa tesi che lo scrittore vuol dimostrare, nelle Quaest. 
nat. essa ё fine a se stessa о, рій esattamente, è intesa a indagare le cause dei fenomeni in 
se stesse." 

222 T am loosely alluding here to the distinction between Plutarch’s treatment of ethical 
topics as ‘rhema’ and as ‘thema’ made by L. Van Hoof, 2010, p. 39 (with n. 71). Ethics 
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focus on the natural explanations of the phenomena under discussion. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch is well aware of the fact that some of the problems 
treated in Quaestiones naturales can be reused in ethical discourses. So, 
to reformulate the initial problem: why does some kind of a sub-moralistic 
essentialism prevail in Quaestiones naturales? This question also relates 
to the sub-literary aspect of the work. Why does the aspect of physical 
aetiology fold back entirely on itself in order to be treated on its own 
terms, as the title of the collection clearly marks? 


5. A ‘generic’ solution 


I can briefly provide a solution to the problems of style and morality in 
Quaestiones naturales, which, as I will argue here, is probably dictated by 
the genre to which this text belongs. This means that a closer link should be 
drawn with the discourse of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems, which served 
as a model for Plutarch’s natural problems. 

In regards to style, first of all, Ps.-Aristotle’s model displays a very 
similar ‘referential’ discourse as found in Quaestiones naturales, and the 
same is true for Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones — with the 
exception of Quaestiones convivales. Fuhrmann, for instance, opposed “1а 
forme rudimentaire des Questions Naturelles, Romaines, Grecques, et la 
froideur stéréotypée des recueils de cette espéce"?? to the more literary and 
lively discourse of Quaestiones convivales. In the latter work, however, 
Plutarch is hybridising the genre of problems with that of the symposium, 
which explains the literary and dramatic elaboration of the content there 
[see 2.2.1.]. The genre of problems does display, at least, a minimal degree 
of formal elaboration (as will be further substantiated later on [see 2.3.2. ]). 
Therefore, Senzasono is right that Fuhrmann “ё giusto in generale, ma é 
inesatto parlare di “forma rudimentale": in realtà lo stile delle Quaest. nat. 
е elaborata nel senso dell'essenzialità denotativa.””*4 Notably, Plutarch's 


treated as ‘rhema’ is typical of Plutarch’s works on practical ethics, where the author is 
concerned with a specific moral practice, whereas ethics is treated as a ‘thema’ in the 
technical treatises on philosophy. In these works, the consideration of ethical principles is 
related to the instruction and study of philosophical theory itself (i.e. the Aóyo: rather than 
the &cxyorc). In Quaestiones naturales, then, there is a certain impulse towards ethics as 
*rhema', for instance, in the case of Q.N. 36, (viz. in the words adulteria and perfidia), but 
it is not further developed when compared to the parallel account in Coni. praec. 144D. 
Notably, the concept of iniuria, mentioned in Q.N. 33 and 37, has no ethical implications 
but refers to the physical damage or ‘injury’ done to waters by becoming stagnant (О.М. 
33), or to dogs by stones flung at them (Q.N. 37). 

23 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xix, n. 2. 

24 L. Senzasono, 2006, p. то. Senzasono adds (pp. 10-11 and p. 46, n. 70) that there 
is, nevertheless, a difference in style between Quaestiones naturales, on the one hand, 
and Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae, on the other (on the assumption that the style of 
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incorporation of literary (c.q. poetical and mythograpical) material in his 
natural problems lies significantly higher than in Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems 
[see 4.1.2.2.-3.]. A plausible explanation is provided by the fact that 
Plutarch's natural problems, as opposed to those of Ps.-Aristotle, are part 
of the author's broader rokvud8e1a project. Even when dealing with matters 
pertaining to natural science, Plutarch aims to display and combine his 
all-round knowledge of several branches of Greek literature and learning, 
thus showing that he was a true renatdevuévos. 

Second, in regards to the lack of morality in Quaestiones naturales, a 
link can again be drawn with Ps.-Aristotle's model, where overt moralising 
dynamics are also absent. A few sections in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, 
however, are generally related to the field of moral philosophy, viz. Books 
27—30, which concern the topics of fear, courage, moderation, justice and 
intellectual virtue. The questions raised in these Books are never treated in a 


the two latter collections is really the same). He bases his conviction on the idea that the 
discourse of Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae is more extensive, fluid and narrative 
than that of Quaestiones naturales, which he explains on the basis of the historical interest 
of the first two, whereas the essential and descriptive discourse of Quaestiones naturales 
would be conditioned by its natural scientific interests (but see above [1.2.2.]): “Гадевіопе 
ai fenomeni fisici condiziona lo stile essenziale e sobriamente descrittivo del trattato 
naturalistico, mentre lo stile dei due opuscoli d'argomento storico ё talvolta рїй disposto a 
un dettato esteso, fluido e sobriamente narrativo." As we will see later on, however, Plutarch 
reserves some space for natural science in the latter two collections as well, and also — the 
other way around – a cultural-antiquarian type of discourse in the former [see 2.4.2. ]. In light 
of Plutarch's interest in natural scientific matters in Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae, 
C. Darbo-Peschanski, 1998, p. 27 has made the following conclusion: *Plutarque penserait 
donc une “cosmologie de I’ histoire" comme prolongement et achévement, sur le mode du 
redoublement analogique, de la cosmologie physique. [...] La conséquence en est qu’ on 
реш s’ interroger sur les causes (айт) de ce que font et de ce que produisent historiquement 
les hommes comme on s' interroge sur les causes des phénoménes physiques." One should 
not, therefore, underestimate the ‘historical’ character of Quaestiones naturales, at least in 
light of the ancient concept of історіо, ‘inquiry’ (indeed, Plutarch draws a great deal of his 
material from natural history, and also uses concepts related to the notion of istopi passim: 
see Q.N. І, 911E, 7, 914A, 9, 914B, 26, 918D, 34: vulgo fertur). It follows that at least from an 
ancient perspective, Quaestiones naturales is not more or less ‘historical’ than Quaestiones 
Romanae and Graecae, since the concept of історіх includes both cultural-antiquarian 
and natural scientific types of inquiry (cf. LSJ, s.v.). See, e.g., Plu., Cons. ad Apoll. 19D 
(їсторіх "EXajvuci, орой) and Pl., Phd. оба (тері фӛсеос історіо). On natural scientific 
iotopia in Plutarch, see M. Battegazore, 1992, pp. 19—35, P. Donini, 1984, pp. 374 and 
J. Bouffartigue, 2012, pp. x-xii. See also L. Van der Stockt, 1987, p. 289 (for Quaestiones 
Romanae) and P. Payen, 2013 and 2014 (on Plutarch's antiquarianism, esp. in Quaestiones 
Romanae and Graecae). Оп Plutarch's general use of історі (esp. concerning historical 
narrative), see T. Duff, 1999a, pp. 17—21. For the relation between Herodotus’ Historiae 
and natural history, see also R. Thomas, 2000, pp. 135-167 (esp. рр. 164—166 with nn. 93 
and 99 for further literature). 
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strictly moralising way, though. In fact, they are often solved їп а physical, 
if not in a more generally technical or specialised, fashion”. Most notably, 
the symptoms of fear and courage are generally explained in Book 27 in 
relation to а person's physical properties, esp. bodily coldness and heat””®. 
The same explanatory scheme is found in Quaestiones naturales. For 
instance, in Q.N. 20, Plutarch explains the courageous character of the 
boar vis-à-vis the cowardly character of deer in terms of the hot (fiery) vis- 
a-vis the cold (watery) constitution of their bodies respectively. Similarly, 
in Q.N. 11, the emotion of fear is implicitly connected with coldness, since 
when people imagine some danger at sea, they tremble and shiver. 

Now that we have analysed the close relationship between Plutarch’s 
Quaestiones naturales and Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems, it still remains to 
be seen, precisely why Plutarch opted for the genre of natural problems 
and not for another genre of writing. This, however, will be treated in the 
following chapters. 


6. Conclusion and new questions 


I conclude that it would prove of a doubtful insight in Plutarch’s natural 
scientific project to claim that his study of natural phenomena concerns 
the examination of their physical causes alone. The fact, however, that it 
are precisely the aitiat фоотко that receive central focus in Quaestiones 
naturales (as is marked by the title) does eventually define the collection’s 
scientific outlook (as modelled after Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems). However, 
Plutarch does incorporate the same or similar physical material in his 
other works, where he becomes the flamboyant moralist and litterateur 
we know so well. This raises questions about the position of Quaestiones 
naturales in the corpus Plutarcheum more generally. What kind of text is 
this, then, and which purpose did it serve? How does it relate to Plutarch’s 
personal notes (дторуҮмата) and to his discussion of natural problems 
elsewhere (esp. in Quaestiones convivales)? These and related questions 
will be subject to debate in the following chapter. 


?5 Book 29, most notably, deals with legal justice for the most part, which H. Flashar, 
1962, p. 317 aptly describes as a ^Fachwissenschaft" (“Wollte man den Titel “Problemata 
Physica" mit der Überlegung rechtfertigen, daf Ethik nicht an sich unbedingt den Bereich 
der Physis überschreitet, so ist zu bedenken, daf in den Probl. von Ethik im engeren Sinne 
kaum die Rede ist. Fast überall herrscht nämlich eine praktische Tendenz vor, die dazu 
führt, daf sich die behandelten Phánomene in den Zusammenhang einer Fachwissenschaft 
einordnen lassen."). For further reading and discussion, see R. Mayhew, 2011. For the 
place of Books 27-30 in the Problems more generally (to be identified perhaps with the 
Aristotelian ПроВ\уџата £yxcóiQua), see M. Meeusen, forthcoming e. 

226 See L.M. Castelli, 2011. There is a precedent for the mind-body relationship already 
in Plato, who writes that the diseases of the soul are due to the condition (£&v) of the body 
(Tim. 86b). 


2 
The position of Quaestiones naturales 
in the corpus Plutarcheum 


This chapter aims to fine-tune the position of Quaestiones naturales in 
Plutarch’s oeuvre by studying which role the genre of natural problems 
more generally plays throughout his writings. I will argue that in Quaes- 
tiones naturales Plutarch creates an independent problematic framework 
for recording his aetiological speculations about particular natural phe- 
nomena in an autonomous way (1.е. free from other concerns such as 
stylistic embellishment and moralising dynamics [see 1.2.]). In an attempt 
to reject the traditional view that Plutarch’s collections of quaestiones 
more generally were useful only as sets of notes (nouvýuata) Plutarch 
drafted for personal use, I will try to demonstrate that they rather provide 
a medium for thematically sorting out, amassing and discussing all kinds 
of issues that struck Plutarch as being particularly problematic. 

In examining how Plutarch incorporates the genre of natural problems, 
including specific Quaestiones naturales material, in his other writings, I 
will focus especially on the discursive effects procured by this technique. 
How does a parallel passage or a scientific digression function in the 
narrative or argumentative line of a particular text? Which methods 
are used to incorporate it in that specific discourse? And what are the 
similarities and differences with Quaestiones naturales? Once these and 
related questions have been clarified, I will zoom in on the compository 
relationship between Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones convivales 
more in specific!. The results of these inquiries will form the basis for 
further research about the intellectual purpose of Quaestiones naturales. 
To this end, I will consider the likelihood of the work's publication, which 
I will further develop in chapter three. 


2.1. Scientific traits in the corpus Plutarcheum 


As an intellectual, a teacher, and a true paragon of ancient learning, 
Plutarch collected and reused any form of knowledge that attracted his 
personal attention. Any bit of information that interested him was jotted 
down in the form of personal notes (d7ouvjuata) [see 2.3.2.]. These would 
surely serve him well one day, as is, indeed, suggested by the numerous 
parallel passages and clusters throughout his writings. In his reproduction 


! A problem that, according to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138, however, “hardly admits 
of an answer". 
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of these materials, Plutarch often tried to iron out what, in his opinion, 
were the most problematic difficulties. He, therefore, sought explanations 
for many kinds of topics (e.g., cultural, antiquarian, literary, linguistic, 
philosophical, scientific etc.), but he also wanted his readers to acquaint 
themselves with these explanations and, thus, share in the richness of 
manifold learning (roAvud га). 

Even outside of his collections of quaestiones Plutarch often confronts 
his readers with discussions of numerous kinds of problems”. However, 
Plutarch’s treatment of these topics is not always very closely related to 
the central narrative or argumentative line of the treatises at hand. On the 
contrary, they often divert the reader from what is really at issue. This 
does not imply, however, that Plutarch was just ‘massing together useless 
material of research’ in these passages, as he states himself (cf. Nic. 1, 5: 
od thy ётрүттоу 4бро(у історіху). Yet, it remains to be seen what their use 
really was, then. In the Vitae, he refers to these kinds of digressions with 
the notion of rapexRdceic?; these аге, in fact, abundant throughout his entire 
oeuvre, and are not restricted to the Vitae only [see 2.1.3.]. The length of 
these digressions varies from a single sentence to an entire paragraph, 
and they often display an ‘aetiological climate’* that strongly reminds the 
reader of the genre of problems and its typical organisation of knowledge 
[see r.1.4.]. 

The section at hand will mainly be concerned with Plutarch's natural 
scientific digressions, but I will also deal with his use of natural scientific 
exempla (i.e. metaphorical reinterpretations of natural phenomena). We 
have already briefly dealt with such exempla in the previous chapter (c.q. 
with their moralising intentions [see 1.2.4.]), but it will become clear here 
that this use of imagery was an intergral aspect of Plutarch's literary style. 


I. Intellectual and literary interest of natural phenomena 


As the examples below will show, Plutarch's scientific digressions concern 
very similar natural scientific topics as treated in Quaestiones naturales. 
By incorporating such problems in the narrative or argumentative line 
of several of his writings Plutarch clearly intended to promote his 
own research to the outer world and, thus, to demonstrate his own 
argumentative talent. This is not necessarily incompatible with the idea that 
by sharing this knowledge with his readers he intended to offer some kind 


? Cf. R. Hirzel, 1912, p. 40: "Überall wird den Problemen nachgespürt, die sich in 
Wissenschaft und Leben darbieten, nicht bloß alten Problemen, sondern auch neuen, die 
der Augenblick, auch wohl nur der gesellige Scherz erfindet." 

? See Alex. 35, 16 (regarding the scientific digression on naphtha; see further) and 
Dion 21, 9 (regarding the historical digression on Theste). 

^ This concept was coined by J.-M. Pailler, 1998, p. 80, who used it in light of the 
parallel material between the Quaestiones Romanae and the Vitae. 
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of learned diversion (as fellow ттетолбеудеуоі, they would surely appreciate 
such digressions). Yet, as we will see, apart from having an obvious 
intellectual interest, these scientific digressions often also serve a specific 
literary purpose in the organisation and development of Plutarch’s text. 

In order to illustrate this, I refer to the particularly intriguing digressions 
in the introductions to De Pythiae oraculis and De defectu oraculorum, 
which by their natural scientific interests deserve specific consideration 
here. The introduction to De Pythiae oraculis (395A—396C) is concerned 
with the patina of the bronze statues of Lysander and his admirals located 
near the entrance of the holy precinct in Delphi (cf. also Lys. 18, 1). In 
connection with this topic, the interlocutors discuss the problem of why 
oil covers bronze with rust. In the introduction to De defectu oraculorum 
(410B—411D), on the other hand, the interlocutors deal with the ever- 
burning lamp at the shrine of Ammon in Egypt, which, so the local priests 
report, consumes less and less oil each year: does this imply that the years 
grow shorter and shorter?? I will not deal with these problems in detail 
here. What matters is that owing to the fact that these discussions are 
located at the very beginning of the treatises and are not emphatically 
connected with the main topic at issue (viz. that the oracles at Delphi are 
no longer given in verse and that many oracles in Greece have passed into 
disuse respectively)", I believe that this technique provides some kind of 
an introductory framework, some kind of a Natureingang perhaps, for the 
narrative (I will come back to this). 

The discursive value of these introductions lies in the fact that they 
at least for a while postpone the central issue that the author intends to 
treat in these writings by first providing a discussion of a completely 
different matter. As such, we can rightly speak of a literary and intellectual 
‘appetiser’ in view of the intellectual сҳо\у that is required for the author 
to produce and for the reader to consume this kind of literature. This axo 
necessitates that the author and reader can take time to divert their attention 
a bit before getting to business. Starting off immediately with the central 
argument would not suit the decorum of this kind of literature, nor would 
it improve the literary verisimilitude that the author is trying to attain’. 


5 Cf. Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 3, 17. For further detail, see J. Jouanna, 
1975 and W.A. Franke and M. Mircea, 2005 (with an attempt towards a modern scientific 
explanation). 

6 For further discussion, see J. Hani, 1976, рр. 267-268 and E.G. Simonetti, 
forthcoming. 

7 See E. Valgiglio, 1992, p. 19 and A. Rescigno, 1995, p. 8, n. 1. Cf. also C. Kahle, 
1912, pp. 93—95 and 103-104. 

* Flaceliére aptly speaks of a “lever de rideau" (in К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli 
and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. ccxx and ccxxii). 

? Cf. E. Valgiglio, 1992, p. 22: “abbiamo qui la scenografia, lo sfondo dell'azione 
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We are dealing here with dramatic dialogues between real-life persons 
(rather than with strictly systematic treatises), in the manner of Plutarch’s 
Quaestiones convivales and generally inspired by Plato’s dialogues. 

Notably, the discussion about the bronze statues in De Pyth. or. 
395А—396С begins and ends with a reference to the prearranged sight- 
seeing programme of the guides at Delphi. This does not seem to be of 
great interest to the interlocutors, who ask the guides to cut short their 
lengthy stories and readings of every single inscription (395A: 'Erépotvov 
ої Tepinyytal Te соутетаурёуа UNdév fuv фроутісаутес бе0еутоу ётітереїу 
тйс Phoe кой TH TOMA THY Extypauudtwv). Since no heed is given to their 
inquiries, the interlocutors start to discuss matters of greater personal 
interest (viz. the patina ofthe bronze statues of Lysander and his admirals), 
while the guides are left twiddling their thumbs. When afterwards there is 
a short moment of silence, the guides pursue their routine speeches (396C: 
"Ек тодтоу yevouévn бітіс ttv ої теріуңтой mposyerpilovto тйс phasis). Once 
they mention a certain oracle given in verse, the interlocutors interrupt 
again and start discussing the common quality ofthe verse in which oracles 
are delivered in their days — which is the main topic of the dialogue. 

By the repeated interruption of the Delphic guides, Plutarch seems 
to suggest from the start that the treatise at hand will not just be a 
systematic, prearranged tour through the precinct of Delphi, but rather 
a more improvisatory, digressive promenade that leads the reader off- 
track — that is, off the trodden paths of the subject treated. As such, the 
purpose of the treatise is to look for new, original ways of approaching the 
very essence of the prophetic art, gradually unveiling the philosophical- 
religious power of the Delphic precinct. Indeed, the introductory scene 
of De Pythiae oraculis is literally set at the entrance of the holy precinct, 
where the very symbolic walk towards the Apollo-temple on the hill 
begins (cf. De Pyth. or. 394E, 402BC). The fact that a starting-point for 
the discussion is found in the genre of natural problems may be significant 
for the ‘pre-philosophical’ interest of this type of debate! [see 3.2.]. 


drammatica”. A link can be drawn, for instance, with the introduction in De gen. Socr. 
575В-588В, where Plutarch sets the scene of the discussion of Socrates’ 8euóviov against 
the historical background of the Theban conspiracy against the Spartan tyrants. 

10 The guides cut a foolish figure again in De Pyth. or. 397DE, 400DE, 400F-401A, 
401E. Cf. also De E 386B and the reactions to the accounts of the guide (6 теріңуутус) 
Praxiteles, in Quaest. сопу. 675EF and esp. 723Е-724р. 

!! The aetiology — which ends in aporetic silence — seems to suggest that the air at the 
precinct has unusual properties: it is at the same time dense and compact and tenuous and 
keen (De Pyth. or. 396AC). This may highlight the peculiar character of the precinct's 
natural environment (cf. О.М. 23, 917EF) and may perhaps contain an implicit allusion to 
the prophetic exhalations released at the Delphic shrine (a topic treated at the very end of 
De def. or. 4376—4380). 
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The same can probably be presumed, then, for the problem of the lamp 
at the shrine of Ammon, which Plutarch treats in De def. or. 410B—411D 
in a very similar religious framework (viz. at the Delphic precinct, a short 
time before the Pythian games). Notably, this problem is put forward to the 
group by the travelling Cleombrotus of Sparta, ‘a man fond of spectacles 
and learning’ (4уйр фЛобейџоу xod pràouaðhs), who, so Plutarch notes, ‘was 
getting together a history to serve as a basis for a philosophy that had as its 
end and aim theology, as he himself named it’ (cvvijyev totopiay olov thyv 
$U.ocodíac Georoyiny wonep adtoc ёкаЛа tého éyovoys). The fact that Plutarch 
mentions Cleombrotus’ literary project seems very significant, since in 
a very similar way, natural history, and more precisely the discussion 
of a specific natural problem, serves as a preamble to the philosophical- 
religious discussion also in his own dialogue. This seems very significant 
in light of Plutarch’s “effort to reconcile science and religion” in De defectu 
oraculorum". 

Another suggestive means to provide some literary-intellectual diver- 
sion to the reader 15 found in Plutarch's frequent reinterpretation of natural 
phenomena in an expressive, rhetorical way as metaphorical exempla. In 
Q.N. 32, for example, Plutarch deals with the natural phenomenon of palm 
wood that rises against weight imposed upon it. This problem is explained 
in a purely physical way in Q.N. 32, whereas in a parallel passage in 
Quaest. conv. 724E, it is used as an exemplum for the athlete's well trained 
body and mind (notably, the palm tree's natural resilience remained a 
popular topic well beyond Antiquity in the form of a moral ‘emblem’: see 
the commentary ad loc.). In Maxime cum principibus 776Е—777А, to give 
another example, Plutarch compares the teachings of philosophy with the 
natural powers of the sea-holly (eryngium): 


TO Үірбүуюу TS Botdviov Aéyovot шӣс aiydc eic TO стбра Aaßovonç, adTiy 
те TPWTYY Фкеіууіу Kal TO Аотду ainddiov і(стасбол, uéypt йу © оітбћос 
Өл mpoceMwv: тош®туу ëyovow ai йторроюй тїс Suvduews 989тута, 
тур5с бікуіу émveuouévnyv тй yertvidvta Kal котаскідудиёуту. Kal йу 6 
TOD ФЛософоо Aóyoc, ёйу меу Ібиәтуу Eva Мару, yalpovta &mporyuooóvy кої 
TeEeptypahovta ocv @с кёутро кой OLATTHUATL үеодетрікф тойс тері TÒ сёра 
ypelaic, od diadidwow eic &répouc, HM’ &v Evi тозбас ёкеіуф yadyyny Kal 
hovylav dreuapavey кой соу теу. йу 8” dpyovtos ёудрёс Kal тодтіко0 
кой практікой ҡобдлуцтол Kal тобтоу àvariýon KaedoKkayablac, ToMods dv’ 
ёуб$с ФфӘуоеу, we Avatayópaç Перклћеї avyyevóuevoc xoi ТТА@тшу Aícovt 
кой Пубауүдбрас тоїс rpwtevovow ІтодіотФу. К@тшу д” abtd< Етдеусеу ard 
стратійс ёт” Абууббороу кту. 


2 F.C. Babbitt, 1936b p. 349. For an excellent study of the passage in light of Plutarch’s 
main argument, see E.G. Simonetti, forthcoming. 
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Of the plant eryngium they say that if one goat take it in its mouth, first 
that goat itself and then the entire herd stands still until the herdsman 
comes and takes the plant out, such pungency, like a fire which spreads 
over everything near it and scatters itself abroad, is possessed by the 
emanations of its potency. Certainly the teachings of the philosopher, 
if they take hold of one person in private station who enjoys abstention 
from affairs and circumscribes himself by his bodily comforts, as by a 
circle drawn with geometrical compasses, do not spread out to others, 
but merely create calmness and quiet in that one man, then dry up and 
disappear. But if these teachings take possession of a ruler, a statesman, 
and a man of action and fill him with love of honour, through one he 
benefits many, as Anaxagoras did by associating with Pericles, Plato 
with Dion, and Pythagoras with the chief men of the Italiote Greeks. 


The popular belief about the goat and the sea-holly (which recurs in De 
sera num. 558E and Quaest. conv. 700D and probably originates from 
Arist., HA 610b29) clearly foregrounds the natural scientific subtext in this 
passage, and the same is true for the image of the spreading fire and the 
drawing of geometrical circles (as well as Plutarch’s use of such technical 
terms as @торрош( and dtvauic). This type of natural scientific imagery 
is meant to serve a literary purpose in rendering Plutarch's argument 
more palatable to the reader, pointing out, in this case, that not only the 
philosopher but also the political ruler and, through him, the people can 
in fact benefit from philosophical teachings. 

As already noted in the previous chapter, natural phenomena are often 
subject to a moralising type of exemplification in Plutarch's writings 
[see 1.2.4.]. А good example can be seen in Phoc. 3, 1-3, where Plutarch 
compares Cato the Younger's old-fashioned virtue in times of moral decay 
with fruits that grow out of season: these fruits are admired but not used. 
In the previous paragraph (Phoc. 2, 6—9), the non-rectilinear motion of the 
sun, which is said to provide an ideal temperature for all things on earth, 
is reinterpreted in light of a political precept, in order to suggest that a 
moderate government is best. This aspect of cosmic balance and harmony 
is considered to be in line with how the Platonic God rules the universe - 
that 1s, by means of reason and persuasion rather than by necessity (cf. 
Tim. 48a): 


отер обу TOV ў\оу ol ua uarcucol Aéyovor {тє THY афтйу TH одрауф ферб- 
uevov форду, ит” dvtixpus évavtiay кой &vtiBaticýv, 0.) 069 кой Tapey- 
xex)uyévo mopsíac ax utt үрдиеуоу, Dypav Kal evKauT Kol паремттошёуту 
ка тоту, ў coleta т@ута кой AauBaver тўу йрістуу крӣоту, odtws dpa 
тїс томтежс 6 èv 8pOtoc ğyav кой трос бтауто тоїс дүиотікоїс йутібайуоу 


P For further discussion of this topic, see L. Van der Stockt, 2012. 
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тбуос йтүјуђс кой oKANPSS, Фостер ad т@Мму emahahéc Kal кӛтаутес TÒ сууе- 
федкбиеуоу оїс драртфуоуоту ої ToMol kal тууетаррётгоу: ў 9^ ёуботеікооса 
тебоџёуос Kal д:8обоа то прос үйріу, гіт” @толтоўт@ то соџфёроу ётістасіа 
кой кођёрутотс ёуӨротоу, Toà трфос кой хроішос drovupyovvtwy, si uh 
т@ут@ бестотікФс кой 1010 йүогуто, сотір1ос, pan дё кой олет] кай TO 
серубу Еуоуса TH ётпешеї O0c ueuccov: àv 22 џеуӣ, тойт” ёстіу ў тйутоу uev 
бәбибу, тосФу д” dpuovidrv éuueheotaty кой LOVTIKWTÉTN xpüctc, ў кой TOV 
кӛоцоу 6 дес Л уғтол Ovoucetv, où Bialouevoc, 4226. тедої кой үф Trapaywv 
THY avayeny. 


Now, the sun, as mathematicians tell us, has neither the same motion as 
the heavens, nor one that is directly opposite and contrary, but takes a 
slanting course with a slight inclination, and describes a winding spiral 
of soft and gentle curves, thus preserving all things and giving them 
the best temperature. And so in the administration of a city, the course 
which is too straight, and opposed in all things to the popular desires, 
is harsh and cruel, just as, on the other hand, it is highly dangerous 
to tolerate or yield perforce to the mistakes of the populace. But that 
wise guidance and government of men which yields to them in return 
for their obedience and grants them what will please them, and then 
demands from them in payment what will advantage the state, — and 
men will give docile and profitable service in many ways, provided 
they are not treated despotically and harshly all the time, — conduces to 
safety, although it 1s laborious and difficult and must have that mixture 
of austerity and reasonableness which is so hard to attain. But if the 
mixture be attained, that is the most concordant and musical blending 
of all rhythms and all harmonies; and this is the way, we are told in 
which God regulates the universe, not using compulsion, but making 
persuasion and reason introduce that which must be. 


A myriad of such examples could be adduced to illustrate Plutarch's 
frequent reinterpretation of natural phenomena as rhetorical exempla". 
What matters for us here is that this technique of comparing and unifying 
human affairs with natural phenomena is intelligent and often renders 
Plutarch's personal comments and criticism more enjoyable to read. 
As such, by using these images, Plutarch offers both a literary and an 
instructive, if not more philosophical and contemplative pleasure to his 
readers (as in the last case). 

In Quaestiones naturales, by contrast, Plutarch's primary concern is 
to provide natural explanations for problematic phenomena. Therefore, 
he generally avoids referring to their metaphorical implications. Never- 


14 For more on Plutarch's natural metaphors, see A.I. Dronkers, 1892, pp. 102—142, 
F. Fuhrmann, 1964 (passim) and J. García López, 1991. 
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theless, several of these phenomena are exploited as rhetorical exempla 
elsewhere, viz. as images of fear (cf. Q.N. п ~ De trang. an. 175Е-476А), 
the lack of steadfast character (cf. О.М. 19 ~ De ad. et am. 51D-53D, De 
am. mult. 96F-97A, Alc. 23, 4-5), democratic elections (cf. О.М. 26, 918D 
~ Praec. ger. reip. 801A), athletic strength (cf. O.N. 32 ~ Quaest. conv. 
724E), marital infidelity (cf. О.М. 36 ~ Coni. praec. 144D), hostility (cf. 
О.М. 37 ~ De gar. 514D), the joining of opposites (cf. О.М. 41 ~ De cap. 
ex inim. 92B). Parallel passages of this sort nicely illustrate how Plutarch 
constantly refashions his scientific ideas in different literary contexts. The 
sheer amount of these parallels demonstrates that such physical themes 
play an important unifying role throughout the Chaeronean’s oeuvre. As 
we will see in what follows, they are also very relevant for Plutarch’s 
general writing method. 


2. Cluster analysis in Quaestiones naturales 


The most intriguing case in terms of parallel passages between Quaestiones 
naturales and Plutarch’s other works is О.М. 19, which concerns the 
octopus’ change of colour. I have already partly discussed this problem 
in the previous chapter [see 1.2.4.], but will return to it here in light of 
Plutarch’s writing technique. 

What is important is that several key elements relating to Plutarch’s 
discussion of the octopus’ metachrosis as found in О.М. 19 are repeated in 
a number of parallel passages, where the aspect of physical aetiology is 
not as central. The natural phenomenon is compared with the adaptable 
character of flatterers in De ad. et am. 510—530 and De am. mult. 96F— 
97А, and with the opportunistic politics of Alcibiades in Alc. 23, 4—5. There 
is also a parallel concerning the animal’s psychology in De soll. an. 978EF. 
Considering the topic’s frequent recurrence, we can speak of a genuine 
‘cluster’ of parallel passages here, which Van der Stockt has defined (in 
light of his method of ‘cluster analysis’) as “а repeated and structured 
collection of heterogeneous materials”!5. Depending on the number of 
textual parallels, Van der Stockt makes a distinction between ‘parallel 
passages’ (two parallels) and ‘clusters’ (three or more parallels). Such 
parallels and clusters are often identified by a set of recurrent quotations, 
anecdotes, similes, concepts etc. In the case of the octopus cluster, these 
are found — as schematised below — in 1) the quotations from Pindar and 
Theognis, 2) a more ethical vis-d-vis more physical orientation, and 3) the 
reference to specific physical concepts (viz. emanations and breath)!$. 


15 L, Van der Stockt, 1999a, p. 580. 

16 For a separate analysis of this octopus cluster, see M. Meeusen, 2012a, pp. 247-250. 
There are several other such clusters with parallels in our collection, but it would bring us 
much too far to discuss each and every one of them in detail here. I will briefly discuss the 
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Octopus cluster Quotations Orientation Concepts 
Pind. Theo. Eth. Phys. Eman. Breath 


Alc. 23, 4—5 X x 

De ad. et ат. 51Dff. X x 

De am. mult. 96Ff. X X х X 

О.М. 19, 916BF X X х x x x 
De soll. an. 978EF X X х X X 


Key: X = clearly present; x = clearly present, but less strongly articulated 
than in О.М. 19; X = clearly present, but ruled out by Plutarch. 


One of the most important advantages of Van der Stockt's method of 
cluster-analysis is that it, besides from being highly efficient and orderly, 
offers detailed insight into Plutarch's argumentative tactics and his writing 
and rewriting process, with a particular interest for his use of personal 
notes (дтоџуўџото)!” (I will deal with the specific nature of Plutarch's 
notes below [see 2.3.2.]). In the octopus cluster, then, it is not unlikely 
that Plutarch reuses and remodels the same material, drawing from (one 
or more of) his personal notes on zoological topics, and adapting this 
hypomnematic material to various contexts. Van der Stockt is well aware 
of the possibility, however, that one writing can be inspired by another, 
or that the parallelism in subject matter derives from mental, rather than 
textual, processes!*. Indeed, also in the case of О.М. 19 one cannot simply 
dismiss that the hypomnematic material at some point became an idée fixe 
іп Plutarch's mind, such that the textual intermediation of a ?тбџууиа in 
each and every case must eventually remain hypothetical. 

Another important aspect regarding the parallel passages between 
Quaestiones naturales and Plutarch's other writings is that there are 
considerably few such parallels in the Vitae'?. This is not at all the case 


contents of these clusters in the commentary ad loc. (with specific attention also for the 
parallels in other authors). Cf. О.М. 1 ~ Quaest. conv. 627 AD, 695E; О.М. 2-4 ~ Quaest. 
conv. 661BC, 663F, 664D—665C, 666A, 684E, 685BD; О.М. 12 and 39 ~ De prim. frig. 
950B; О.М. 24 ~ Quaest. conv. 657F—659D, De facie 940A (see further); О.М. 26 ~ De 
soll. an. 974BD, Gryllus 991E. The second cluster was analysed separately by L. Van der 
Stockt, 2011 (with a schematic representation on p. 451). 

17 For concrete applications of this method, see, e.g., L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, 1999b, 
2004, 2011, B. Van Meirvenne, 1999, 2001, S.A. Xenophontos, 2012 and M. Meeusen, 2012a. 

18 Therefore, each case should be considered individually. See L. Van der Stockt, 19992, 
р. 597 and 2004, p. 335, n. 10. See also S.A. Xenophontos, 2012, p. 87 and M. Meeusen, 
2012a. 

19 Cf. Q.N. 19 ~ Alc. 23, 4—5; Q.N. п and 19 ~ Arat. 29, 6; Q.N. п ~ Demetr. 38, 4 and 
Per. 33, 5. These parallels are also rather weak in comparison to those in the Moralia. 
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with the Moralia, where we find an abundance of parallel material. The 
same material can be found especially in the more specialised natural 
scientific works (De primo frigido, De facie, De sollertia animalium and 
esp. Quaestiones convivales), but parallel passages are also present in 
Plutarch’s non-scientific works. These parallels are not always entirely 
identical in form or content but often involve specific textual adaptations 
and rearrangements to suit the new context. A detailed analysis of each of 
these parallel accounts cannot be achieved here”. Instead, I will enumerate 
the most important procedures discernible in their incorporation. 

First of all, a number of rather loose allusions to and weak reformula- 
tions of the same Quaestiones naturales material can be found throughout 
the Moralia, where the argumentation often relies on generally accepted 
scientific concepts and theories (e.g., the idea that salty seawater is natu- 
rally hot). The parallelism, however, is far more prominent in other cases, 
as can be seen, for instance, in the cluster of parallels passages concerning 
the production of dew by the moon (discussed in Q.N. 24, Quaest. conv. 
659B and De facie 940A). In this cluster Plutarch repeats the same quota- 
tion from Alcman, where Dew is called the daughter of Zeus and Moon 
(43 Diehl: Аёс Өуүйтур “Epoa трёфа xoi Ze)&vac 9(ac). Yet, there are also 
subtle differences in the arguments at hand. The most significant difference 
is that in Q.N. 24, Plutarch refers to the mechanism of attraction (ёк) 
in explaining how dew comes to be, while in Quaest. conv. 659B and 
De facie 940A, he refers to the process of change (uera o^). This can 
be explained in light of the different aetiological contexts. In the latter 
two passages, Plutarch argues that the moon has a liquefying effect, and 
that the air (Zeúç in Alcman's line) is liquefied by the moon into dew. 
The context of lunar liquefaction is absent, however, in Q.N. 24, where 
Plutarch argues (regarding the problem of why hunters are least successful 
in following animal tracks during full moons) that the moon draws the 
dew, which is a weak and impotent kind of rain, up from the earth like 
the sun does, but being unable to lift it to a height and to raise it, drops it 
again. Considering the clear Stoic overtones in this cluster (as attested in 
the allegorical reading of Alcman's verse and the allusion to exhalations 
as fuel for the moon and sun: see the commentary ad loc.), it is only likely 
that a certain compositional interference must have occured when Plutarch 
wrote down these passages (did he perhaps draw from his notes on a Stoic 
commentary on Alcman?). The slight differences in argumentative detail 
can be ascribed, then, to the different argumentative contexts in which the 
material was incorporated. 


2 For a list of the most obvious parallels between Quaestiones naturales and the 
Moralia, see the index (s.v. “Plutarch”), in F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 220-240 (where 
Quaestiones naturales covers pp. 133-229). Sandbach's index records no parallels with 
the Vitae (see n. 19). 
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Second, when it comes to the number and detail of the explanations 
Plutarch provides in his natural problems, it seems that the aetiologies are 
far more systematic in Quaestiones naturales than in the parallel accounts. 
Indeed, one has the impression that Plutarch in this work aims to amass 
all of his knowledge on the natural phenomena at issue, while elsewhere 
he is more concerned with adapting only fractions of this material, often, 
indeed, in different contexts, so that an elaborate aetiology is not necessary. 
This is seen, for instance, in the octopus cluster, where the most exhaustive 
account is given in Q.N. 19 (see the scheme above). Only in one exceptional 
case does a specific argument take on greater rigor elsewhere than in 
Quaestiones naturales. This is the case in Q.N. 29, 919AB, where Plutarch 
argues that cold is a дуди in itself rather than a otépyots of heat. This 
theory is elaborated in far greater detail in De primo frigido (946А-948А), 
a treatise in which the principle of cold is the main subject of inquiry. 
In О.М. 29, however, the same theory is formulated in a very condensed 
fashion to serve as a starting-point for Plutarch’s discussion of why we 
marvel at hot springs but not at cold ones. 

What these clusters and parallels show is that the widely accepted unity 
and consisteny in the corpus Plutarcheum is considerably strengthened 
by the use of specific natural scientific topics, often identical or similar 
to those of Quaestiones naturales?!. No wonder that Flaceliére regarding 
Plutarch's digression on drinking water in Aem. Paul. 14 (discussed below) 
notes: “On croirait vraiment lire un paragraphe des Causes physiques"? 
In the following section, I will deal with the recurrent incorporation of 
scientific digressions in the Vitae more specifically and with the discursive 
role these digressions play in the biographical narratives at hand. Getting 
a clearer view of Plutarch's technique of incorporating such scientific 
digressions into the Vitae will be valuable to further study the position of 
Quaestiones naturales in the corpus Plutarcheum. 


3. Scientific digressions in the Vitae 


Plutarch's digressive writing method spans a wide range of topics in the 
Vitae. Most digressions in these writings deal with topics related to Greek 


?! For more on the unity between the Vitae and the Moralia, based on the scientific 
digressions in the former, see J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 748 (regarding the parallel on Bovdwia 
between Quaest. conv. 693E—695E and Brut. 25, 4—6; see further). Regarding the unity 
in the corpus Plutarcheum more generally, see J. Barthelmess, 1986, pp. 62—64 and the 
contributions in A.G. Nikolaidis, 2008. 

2 InR. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. Ixxxii (see also p. xi, 
n. 2). Cf. also S. Said, M. Trédé and A. Le Boulluec, 1997, p. 444: “Оп retrouve partout 
la méme érudition (la longue digression sur les eaux potables dans la Vie de Paul-Émile 
serait tout à fait à sa place dans les Questions naturelles) [...]." 
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and Roman history and culture (viz. names, places and customs)?. This 
is only a logical consequence of Plutarch's basic intention with these 
writings, which is to portray the lives of illustrious Greek and Roman 
political figures. To this end, many cultural and historical realia require a 
detailed explanation for the reader to acquire an optimal understanding 
of the story-line and its broader context. Plutarch also incorporates more 
reflective digressions, in order to add a specific philosophical-theological 
layer — the ty фіЛософіос — to his biographical discourses, pointing out, 
for instance, that God is capable only of doing good (Per. 39, 2—3), or that 
demons try to lead virtuous people astray (Dion 2, 4—7). As noted, there 
is often also a physical specification of the narratives by the incorporation 
of numerous scientific digressions. In the end, the physical world — or at 
least Plutarch's Platonic view of it — is the ultimate background against 
which these biographies are set. 

These scientific digressions testify to Plutarch's intellectual concerns 
and desire to look for explanations. From a narratological perspective, 
however, the digressions do not always seem to have much relevance for 
the main story-lines, to which they often only bear indirect relevance. 
Barrow may well be right, therefore, that such digressions come in handy 
“as a means of suspending the interest of the reader" — after all, “Plutarch 
should not be read in a hurry"?^. These digressions add a specific physical 
dimension to the text. Van der Stockt has convincingly argued, in this 
regard, that *some of Plutarch's scientific ‘digressions’ are no mere display 
of scholarship, but are quite functional: they explain the world in which 
the heroes are operating". Indeed, Plutarch's Vitae are often set against 
a specific geographical decor that plays a direct role in the development 
of the narrative? Many historical events are, in fact, directly related 
to specific natural phenomena and their causes. At some points, nature 


23 J.-M. Pailler, 1998, p. 82, for instance, distinguishes three aetiological categories in 
the Romulus: aetio-etymology, aetio-toponymy, aetio-ethnology. On the digressions in the 
Coriolanus, see G. Roskam and S. Verdegem, forthcoming. 

4 R.H. Barrow, 1967, p. 65 (see also pp. 63-64). See Plutarch’s own remark in Timol. 
15, 11: табта uv обу odk 42Хбтриа тїс THY Bv dvaypadis odd’ ёхруото ddEetv olóueOa ui] orevðovor 
und’ doxorovpévors @крожтойс. 

25 L, Van der Stockt, 2013, p. 445. He also points at *Plutarch's endeavour to explore 
more or less virtuous human conduct in the world such as it is according to the Platonist 
Plutarch" (p. 438). 

26 Cf. J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 363: “Dans les Vies il parle souvent des particularités 
géographiques des pays concernés. Il suffit de consulter la Vie d' Alexandre ou celle 
d' Antoine pour se rendre compte qu' il s' est beaucoup informé sur les régions traversées 
et avec beaucoup de discernement. On ne peut affirmer qu'il a une connaissance trés 
poussée de toute la géographie de son temps, mais il semble clair que, chaque fois qu'il 
traite а’ un sujet qui appelle des connaissances dans ce domaine, il fait le nécessaire pour 
se renseigner et sait ой puiser ses informations." 
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even conditions human action?’ (solar or lunar eclipses, for instance, can 
engender fear in generals, thus causing military defeat)^*. Moreover, the 
heroes of Plutarch’s stories are, in a certain sense, presented as human 
products of nature, with a specific $$ct; of their own. The link between 
a person’s character and his bodily disposition becomes concrete, for 
instance, in Plutarch’s reference to Lysander’s melancholy in Lys. 2, 3. 
Plutarch there quotes Aristotle, who writes that ‘great natures’, like those 
of Socrates and Plato and Heracles, have a tendency to melancholy (тйс 
usydhas фдсес drropatvov uehayywdtkdc), and that Lysander, not immediately, 
but when well on in years, was a prey to this affliction — this is a clear 
allusion to the famous chapter on melancholy in Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems 
(953a10—955240). Another likely allusion to the Problems is found in Arat. 
29, 6 [quoted 3.1.1.], where Plutarch discusses Aratus’ cowardice and 
its bodily manifestations (viz. heart palpitations, change in colour and 
looseness of the bowels), noting that such topics are popular points of 
discussion in the philosophers’ schools (£v тойс сүо404с). By the recurrent 
link between ethics and physics in the Vitae, Plutarch’s heroes can be 
considered the microcosmic pawns on the macrocosmic chessboard that 
is the world”’. 

As the examples below will show, Plutarch knows very well that his 
natural scientific digressions might seem to contain rather redundant and 
heterogeneous materials in the context of the biographies of political 
figures. However, it turns out that these digressions, besides from serving 
as intellectual diversions, often also fulfil a specific literary function in 
the text, such as characterising the hero’s personality or illustrating an 
important historical event (often in the context of divine intervention). 


27 See P. Desideri, 1992, pp. 77—81 and A. Ferreira, 2015. 

28 Cf. Per. 35, 2, Nic. 23 (with De sup. 169AB), Aem. Paul. 17, 7-13 (with P. Desideri, 
1992, p. 83: “la conoscenza della causa scientifica del fenomeno naturale non esclude la 
possibilità di riconoscere in esso un segno divino"). On eclipses in Plutarch, see F.E. Brenk, 
1977, pp. 41-45, A. Pérez Jiménez, 1992, L. Torraca, 1992, pp. 240-243, L. Lesage Gárriga, 
2015. 

29 [n view of Plutarch’s doctrine of ‘great natures’ (ueyé\at pvcetc), it could perhaps 
even be argued that the souls of Plutarch’s heroes link up with the higher realm of the 
cosmos. For the relation between the world soul and the human soul in Plutarch, see 
Р. Thévenaz, 1938, J. Opsomer, 1994b, and F. Ferrari and L. Baldi, 2002, pp. 52—54. On the 
Platonic concept of uey&)eu duces in the Vitae, see B. Bucher-Isler, 1972, рр. 79-81, T. Duff, 
1999а, рр. 47-49. 1999b (p. 323 on Lys. 2, 3), F. Frazier, 2014, pp. 498-501. Cf. Pl., Rep. 
491b—492a, 495b. For Platonic psychology in Plutarch’s Vitae, see T. Duff, 1999a, pp. 72-98, 
esp. p. 9r. At another level, the conceptual link between microcosmos and macrocosmos 
also figures, for instance, in De facie, where several cosmological principles are explained 
by means of concepts related to the human body (e.g., 928A C). See H. Górgemanns, 1970, 
pp. 107-111 and A. Pérez Jiménez, 1992, pp. 273-274. See also more generally L. Roig 
Lanzillotta, 2015. 
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Indeed, they are often cleverly woven into the overall narrative in such a 
way that they do not tip the work's unity out of balance. If a digression 
tends to deviate too far from the central story-line, Plutarch breaks it off 
in time (see the formulations of closure below)’. Apparently, he is well 
aware of the fact that a complete treatment of natural scientific topics 
is impossible in the Vitae, and that this should be reserved for a more 
specialised genre of writing. 

Desideri was the first to devote a separate study to the natural 
scientific digressions in the Vitae*!, and there is also а more recent one 
by Boulogne’. Their overviews show that these digressions concern 
matters of physics, astronomy, geography, geometry, zoology, medicine, 
psychology and music. The aetiological structure and approach in these 
digressions, where Plutarch often provides several plausible explanations 
for a specific natural phenomenon, reminds the reader of the ‘problematic’ 
set-up of Quaestiones naturales [see 1.1.4.]. There is not enough space to 
analyse each and every one of the scientific digressions in the Vitae here — 
even Desideri notes that running through all the scientific passages in the 
Vitae may be a “cosa che probabilmente non avrebbe molto senso”? —, 
but the following examples may suffice to make things more concrete. 

One of the most well-known scientific digressions 15 probably the one 
on the nature and origin of naphtha in Alex. 35?^. Sansone has interpreted 
this passage in light of Alexander's character and physiognomy, arguing 
that “the volatile and flammable nature of naphtha is remarkably like the 
nature of Alexander as portrayed by Plutarch”. As such, the digression 
is actually key to Plutarch's ethical portrait of Alexander. I will not 
provide an analysis of the entire passage here. It is worth mentioning 
that several parallels can be traced in Quaestiones convivales (viz. the 
marvellous phenomena of naphtha in 681C, the use of *waterbeds' in 
649EF, and Harpalus' failure to plant ivy in Babylonian soil in 648CD and 
649E)**. The fact that some of these issues are treated in greater detail in 


30 Eight of the approximately 40 scientific digressions collected by J. Boulogne, 2008 
contain a formulation of closure, meaning that Plutarch terminates these passages explicitly 
(see, p. 746, with n. 36). 

?! P. Desideri, 1992. 

32 J. Boulogne, 2008 (who on pp. 746—747 distinguishes four functions of these 
scientific digressions: “plaire”, “instruire”, “spécifier”, "jugement personnel"). See also 
A. Ferreira, 2015. 

? P. Desideri, 1992, pp. 73-74. 

34 Cf, e.g., J.R. Hamilton, 1969, p. 94: “Тһе former passage is a good example of 
Plutarch's interest in science." 

35 D. Sansone, 1980, p. 63. Cf. also T. Whitmarsh, 2002, p. 190: “the heat of the East 
is inflaming Alexander, whose nature is already higly flammable". See also R. Caballero 
Sanchez, 1992, pp. 92-95, J. Mossman, 2006, pp. 290—291 and J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 737. 

36 According to J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 737, in this digression, Plutarch reuses pieces of 
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Quaestiones convivales is important, because at the end of the Alexander 
passage, Plutarch notes that if such digressions are kept within bounds, 
the impatient readers will perhaps complain about them less (Alex. 35, 16: 
TOV меу оду TOLOUTWY тарекффоеоу, ќу џётроу Еуооту, ўттоу lowe ої д0окоћо 
xkatnyopňoovow). As the parallels in Quaestiones convivales show, the 
potential impatience on behalf of the reader does not so much involve 
the scientific contents of such digressions, but rather the fact that they 
tend to disrupt the fluency and coherence of the main story-line. Then 
again, Plutarch warned his reader in the introduction in Alex. 1, 2 that 
he is ‘not writing history but biography’ (одте yàp iotopiag ypddouev, àXà 
(оо). Plutarch’s digression on the fiery soil of Babylon, thus, turns out to 
be an important motive for the biographical narrative in that it, at least 
implicitly, illustrates Alexander’s fiery character and physiognomy. 

Another example can be found in Lys. 12, where Plutarch, after 
having mentioned that some people thought that Lysander’s swift ending 
of the Peloponnesian war was the result of divine intervention (8tév 
TIVES Яуйсауто тобто TO épyov), elaborates on the meteorite that fell in 
Aegospotami in 468—467 BC. Plutarch reports that this phenomenon was 
considered a divine portent in those days. He does not intend to reject this 
idea, but he gives a more physical motivation for it in the form of five 
explanations, including popular opinions, the theories of Anaxagoras and 
Daimachus, as well as his own criticisms and comments. The aetiology 
is relatively elaborate and occupies an entire paragraph. Importantly, 
Plutarch again abruptly concludes the aetiology with the remark that a 
more minute discussion of this subject belongs to ‘another kind of writing’ 
(Lys. 12, 7: табта uèv оду &vépo yévev ypadijs бюкріфоәутеоу). I will come back 
to this later. 

The ending is even more abrupt in Ает. Paul. 14, where Plutarch 
illustrates Aemilius Paulus’ superb leadership with a digression on 
drinking water. The story goes that Aemilius Paulus’ troops were greatly 
overcome by thirst as there was no drinking water available. Aemilius 
Paulus saw green trees growing on the slopes of Mt. Olympus and inferred 
that drinking water must be present there. So he started digging at the foot 
of the mountain, yielding gallons of water for his soldiers to drink. As if 
intending to match Aemilius Paulus’ practical ingenuity in these matters, 
albeit at a more theoretical level, Plutarch posits two theories in opposition 
to each other in order to explain where this drinking water exactly came 
from. The first theory is that water is generated when moist vapour and air 
under the earth are liquefied through compression and cooling. When the 


“un dossier constitué autour de I’ autorité de Théophraste et qu’ il expose plus longuement 
dans les Propos de Table, où le nom du philosophe botaniste est cité, et il suggère d’ induire 
que la Babylonie possède un sous-sol générateur de feu (тәргүбуоу)”. See Theophr., HP д, 
4, I (and CP 2, 3, 3; 2, 7, 3). 
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soil is manipulated by digging, in response, the water flows more freely. 
The same counts, by analogy, for women’s breasts: it is only when a baby 
starts sucking them that they produce milk by converting the nourishment 
within them (this implies that the breasts are not like vessels filled with 
milk). Plutarch objects, however, that those who support this doctrine give 
the sceptical philosophers occasion to argue (oi 2? тата Aéyovtec émtyetpetv 
бебокоі то @торуүткоїс) — again by analogy — that living creatures do 
not have blood until the moment they are wounded, the blood then being 
generated through a transformation of some vapour or flesh, which causes 
its liquefaction. The alternative (and preferred) theory is that there are 
subterranean reservoirs and streams of water at hand, which under the 
weight and impulse of the pressure upon them (exerted by the mass of Mt. 
Olympus) discharge themselves into the vacuum afforded by the vents 
and wells. Plutarch closes the discussion rather inelegantly with the words 
тобто Lev тері тодтоу (‘that takes care of that!’: Ает. Paul. 14, П), as if to 
excuse himself for his somewhat schoolmasterly diligence*’. 

A last example is in Flam. то, 6, where Plutarch reports that during the 
Isthmian games, a flock of ravens fell from the sky due to very loud cheers 
from the crowd. Indeed, the Greeks must have been extremely cheerful the 
moment that Titus Flamininus declared them to be free. In this passage, 
Plutarch clearly builds towards a narrative climax, yet at the same time it 
seems that he is trying to keep his authorial cool (this may, indeed, have 
specific political dimensions in view of the altered political situation in 
his own days). Plutarch slows down the narrative pace by the repetition 
of Flamininus’ proclamation — at first, the Greeks could not believe their 
ears. This is reinforced by the incorporation of three explanations for the 
natural anomaly of ravens falling from the sky: 


то 22 ToMdnKic Ағүбиеуоу eic ®терфоАу THs фоуйс kal uéysOoc HHEy 1óce. 
кӛрокес үйр Әтертетбиеуо: катй TÚXNV ётесоу eic TO отйдіюу. aitia д” ў 
той @ёрос priae Stav yàp ў фоуў TOMY Kal ueydAn ферутой, Suo mousevoc 
Әт” адтйс одк avtepetder тоїс merouévotc, 407 ddicOnua mort к@Ө@тер 
кеуербатобоіу, ei ий уң Aig mAnyy тіуі pM ov ос $5 ЫӘоус SteAavvéueva 
тіпте кої imo vocet. д0уатои дё кой TepLdivyatc civar той йёрос, Әмүмбу olov 
еу me) yet кой тодаррдиңу той oov did uéyeOoc Ламфауоутос. 


And that which is often said of the volume and power of the human 
voice was then apparent to the eye. For ravens which chanced to be 
flying overhead fell down into the stadium. The cause of this was (1) 
the rupture of the air; for when the voice 1s borne aloft loud and strong, 
the air is rent asunder by it and will not support flying creatures, but 
lets them fall, as if they were over a vacuum, unless, indeed, (2) they 


37 For further commentary on this digression, see C. Liedmeier, 1935, pp. 162-167. 
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are transfixed by a sort of blow, as of a weapon, and fall down dead. It 
is possible, too, (3) that in such cases there is a whirling motion of the 
air, which becomes like a waterspout at sea with a refluent flow of the 
surges caused by their very volume. 


The same phenomenon is mentioned in Caes. 63, 2 among several other 
bad omens witnessed the night before the Ides of March. It also recurs in 
Pomp. 25, 6—7 in greater detail, in the context of the rogatio Gabinia in 
the Roman senate and the people's impatient cry at the forum. In the latter 
passage Plutarch lists the same explanations and uses the same terminology 
as in the Flamininus passage, but the first solution is explicitly rejected 
and the third 1s less clearly distinguished from the second: 


еті тобто héyetat Suoyepdvavta тоу Of uov тућкобтоу üvaxperyelv Wate Tep- 
тетбиеуоу кӛрока тїс ®үор&с тофоӨӯуси Kal котатеоеіу cic тоу ёу\оу. ӛбеу od 
доке ќе той йёрос кой достас кеуду тоф haubdvovtos ¿voha baiver тй 
тіттоуто TOV Opvewy, 8244 TUTTSMEVA TH TANYA THs фоуйс, Stav ѓу TH дері 
садоу Kal Kona Toon TOA Kal ісҳорё depou£vn. 


At this, we are told, the people were incensed and gave forth such a 
shout that a raven flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears (1) that such falling of birds 
is not due to a rupture and division of the air wherein a great vacuum is 
produced, but (2) that they are struck by the blow of the voice, which 
raises a surge and billow in the air when it is borne aloft loud and 
strong. 


What these passages show is that Plutarch speaks of the same natural 
phenomenon on several occasions and in different contexts, where it 
always plays a specific discursive role. In the case of falling ravens it 
underlines the key-importance and extra-ordinary character of specific 
historical events. Even if the aetiology is not simply copy-pasted in these 
parallel accounts, specific conceptual and verbal reminiscences can still be 
detected, so that we may presume a certain intermediation in composition. 

Notably, Plutarch had several such fixed theoretical and terminological 
schemes in the back of his mind that he could easily apply to different 
natural phenomena. An allusion, for instance, to the drepRohy тӯс фоуйс Kat 
uéye9oc at the beginning of the Flamininus passage (and more precisely 
the physical impact of sounds on bodies) is found in Quaest. conv. 721EF, 
where Plutarch — in explaining a different problem, viz. why sounds carry 
better at night than during the daytime — defines sound as an impact on a 
sound-conducting body (ў òè фоуў тӘлүй т©шжтос)?®. Similarly, the concept 


38 Cf. also De fortuna 98BC, De genio Socr. 588E, P1., Tim. 67b and Arist., DA 420b29. 
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of impact (тӘлуЯ), in combination with that of surge (соу), is once 
again introduced, for instance, in the first causa in О.М. 12, 914F, where 
Plutarch — in examining how sprinkling oil on the surface of the sea clears 
and calms the waters — gives Aristotle's explanation, according to which 
the wind, by its slipping off the smoothness so caused by the oil, makes 
no impact and raises no surge (IIétepov, we Aptototéhyg фуої, tò туебиа Тї] 
Лабтттос̧ @тометӨоїуоу où noii тАлүйу 0008 оќћоу;). From parallels like these, 
we learn that Plutarch’s natural problems, as known from Quaestiones 
naturales, do not hold an isolated position in the corpus Plutarcheum 
but actually stand in close dialogue with Plutarch’s other works, where 
physical aetiology is concerned. Remarkably enough, though, Plutarch 
never refers to Quaestiones naturales in his other works in a direct 
way, which may suggest that the collection does not hold a very central 
position”. Even still, as the following section will show, several passages 
may qualify as indirect references. 


4. Indirect references to Quaestiones naturales 


Plutarch never directly refers to Quaestiones naturales throughout his 
writings, as he famously does to Quaestiones Romanae in Cam. 19, 8 
(табта uèv обу év тф Пері aitiwv Pwunixdy етімедестероу eiontar) and іп Rom. 
15, 7 (Пері бу еті màéov èv тоїс Аїтїо!с) [see 2.4.1.1. In the first passage, 
Plutarch deals with the dies Alliensis, a topic treated in Quaest. Rom. 25, 
269F, while in the second passage, he explains three Roman customs that 
originated from the abduction of the Sabine women, viz. the exclamation 
of Talassio, the groom carrying the bride over the doorstep, and parting 
her hair with the head of a spear. These topics are treated in Quaest. 
Rom. 31, 271Е-272В, 29, 271D and 87, 285BC, respectively. Clearly, a 
precise reference to one or more specific problem chapters in Quaestiones 
Romanae was not necessary and probably not possible either, considering 
the lack of any systematic organisation in the collection. 

Even if there are no such direct references to Quaestiones naturales, 
several passages may still qualify as indirect references. It is not unrea- 
sonable to assume, for instance, that the phrase vaca шеу obv étépw yéva 
үрафӯс SaxpiBwtéov in Lys. 12, 7 (see above) indirectly refers to Quaes- 
tiones naturales, or at least to this ‘kind of writing’ — that is, to the genre 
of natural problem literature. As we saw, with this phrase Plutarch admits 
that the present discussion (of the meteorite that fell in Aegospotami) may 
seem somewhat out of context in the biographical narrative at hand. It is 
unclear, however, whether he is implying that this matter should (-téov) 
either literally or figuratively be treated elsewhere, making it unclear 


3° See ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 133: "Quaestiones Naturales, however, are never cited 
by him". 
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whether the reference is to an existing work or not. However, seeing as 
this reference is not to one specific text but to an entire yévoç үрафӯс̧, this 
does not really seem to matter anyway. My point is that this yévoc үрафӯс 
would, indeed, comprise the basic characteristics of the genre of natural 
problems as known from Quaestiones naturales (that is, a formal dispo- 
sition and enumeration of several plausible explanations for a specific 
natural problem, where the traditional doxography is critically evaluated). 
If one considers, moreover, that the problem of the meteorite should be 
examined minutely (diaxpiBwtéov)*” elsewhere, it is not unlikely that the 
reference is in fact to Quaestiones naturales, where Plutarch’s aim is to 
collect his knowledge on several natural problems in order to provide an 
aetiology that 1s as exhaustive as possible in each case [see 2.1.2.], but 
this remains uncertain. The specific problem of the meteorite in Lys. 12 
cannot be retraced in our collection, but what is probably more important 
is that Quaestiones naturales would certainly have provided the right 
place for treating this problem. Due to its generality, though, the reference 
to ‘another kind of writing’ does not guarantee with absolute certainty 
that Plutarch is referring to Quaestiones naturales. It at least points out 
that the yévoc үрафӯс of Quaestiones naturales is worth referring to as а 
distinct genre of natural scientific writing. 

Other indirect references to Quaestiones naturales may be found 
elsewhere, for instance, in De Is. et Os. 352F, in the context of, what 
seems to be, a Quaestio barbarica about Egyptian priests. The problem 
can be reconstructed as follows: *Why do Egyptian priests remove their 
hair, and why do they wear linen garments?’*'. Plutarch explains that flax, 
as opposed to wool, is pure, and he also mentions that it 1s least apt to 
breed lice. At the end of this passage, Plutarch refers to his treatment of 
the subject of lice in ‘another work’ (тері àv Етерос Adyoc). There is a clear 
parallel in Quaest. conv. 642BC, where Plutarch deals with the problem 
of why sheep bitten by wolves tend to have sweeter flesh but wool that 
breeds lice. Clearly, this topic could just as easily have been dealt with in 
Quaestiones naturales. 'The same is true for Brut. 25, 6, where Plutarch 
incorporates a digression оп BovAuuía, a distemper (caused by fatigue and 
cold) from which Brutus suffered when he was near the city of Epidamnus. 
At the end of this digression Plutarch notes that the issue ‘is discussed at 
greater length elsewhere’ (фтер àv év &cépotc ио Hrrdpytat). The reference 
is to Quaest. conv. 693E—695E, but given Plutarch’s reference to Aristotle 
there (cf. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 887538-888а22) and the subsequent criticism 
of the Stagirite's account by the symposiasts, one can imagine that the 


4 Cf. J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 746: “il (вс. Plutarque] pense qu’il s'agit d’un sujet 
important, qui mérite un traitement complet". 
^! Cf. J. Boulogne, 2005b, pp. 197-198. See T.S. Schmidt, 2008. 
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reference could just as well have been to our collection — or at least, again, 
to this ‘kind of writing’. 

Importantly, regarding the latter parallel and in light of the ‘cross- 
fertilisation’ between the Vitae and Quaestiones convivales more gen- 
erally, Pelling is right that “we can rarely be sure that this ‘Table Talk- 
material’ in the Lives is really informed by researches done ‘for’ the Table 
Talk, rather than drawn from material Plutarch had known for уеагв” “2, The 
issue is, indeed, intriguing, but as the problem about the Egyptian priests 
demonstrates it is not only relevant in light of the ‘cross-fertilisation’ 
between Quaestiones convivales and the Vitae but also the Moralia. One 
may wonder whether the whole of Quaestiones naturales (and Plutarch's 
other collection of quaestiones just as well) would perhaps count as 
"researches done 'for' the Quaestiones convivales", or if 1t is part of 
the “material Plutarch had known for years" (which I take to refer to his 
personal notes, his órouvńuata). These two options are not necessarily 
incommensurable, if we may assume that the collection of Quaestiones 
naturales is itself a set оЁ?тоџуўџата drafted for the composition of Quaes- 
tiones convivales. The belief that Quaestiones naturales (and Plutarch's 
other collections of quaestiones just as well) were, indeed, composed as 
rough drafts was commonly accepted by traditional scholarship, but in 
what follows I will try to demonstrate that this assumption is untenable 
by showing that there is still an alternative explanation for the mutual 
correspondences with Quaestiones convivales. 

In order to shed more light on the close relationship between the 
natural problems discussed in Quaestiones naturales and їп Quaestiones 
convivales, then, the following section will provide a detailed comparison 
of the two works. On the basis of this comparison I will argue that the 
composition of these works must have been closely related. This, in turn, 
will provide further information for our study of the actual position of 
Quaestiones naturales in the corpus Plutarcheum. 


2.2. A comparative study of Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones 
convivales 


Scholars have often argued, and rightly so, that the composition of the 
natural problems collected in Quaestiones naturales and in Quaestiones 
convivales must have been closely interrelated*?. As I will try to demon- 


? С, Pelling, 2011, p. 222. Regarding ‘cross-fertilisation’ as a central feature of 
Plutarch’s method of composition in the Roman Vitae, see also C. Pelling, 1979, pp. 82-83. 

5 Cf. F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 20. This is true perhaps also from 
a chronological perspective, see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138 [see the prologue]. Pace 
I. Gallo, 1998, p. 3527: “il confronto [sc. of Quaestiones naturales] con le *quaestiones 
convivales', dove pure sono trattati problemi di vario genere, è solo apparente, perché 
diversa ё la forma e l'elaborazione letteraria, quasi del tutto assente in questo [...]." 
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strate here, both of these works are, indeed, tightly interwoven in several 
regards, even if there are also important divergences between the two. 
Regarding the style, organisation and content of the natural problems 
in Quaestiones naturales compared to those in Quaestiones convivales, 
Ziegler observes that: 


“Die Problemen [sc. in Quaestiones naturales] sind ganz in der Art 
derer, die in den Symposiaka zwischen P. und seinen Tischgenossen 
diskutiert werden, hier aber nicht literarisch-dialogisch ausgestaltet, 
sondern in der einfachen Kollektaneenform zusammengestellt”. 


The three categories that Ziegler implicitly distinguishes in this short 
comparison are related to aspects of elocutio ("literarisch-dialogisch 
ausgestaltet"), dispositio (“їп der einfachen Kollektaneenform zusam- 
mengestellt"), and inventio (*[die] Art [der Problemen]"). These are the 
three categories that I will also use in providing a more detailed compari- 
son in the sections below^. 

As noted, some scholars have argued that we are dealing in Quaestiones 
naturales (and in Plutarch's other sets of quaestiones) with collections of 
personal notes, which Plutarch produced as the inferior textual substratum 
for composing his other writings (c.q. Quaestiones convivales). I will 
try to demonstrate that such a hypothesis not only tends to downplay the 
zetetic autonomy of Plutarch's collections of quaestiones, but also neglects 
the fact that these collections do not necessarily have the same didactic 
purpose as Quaestiones convivales. My first objection will be discussed 
further on in this chapter [see 2.3.3.], the second, in the following [see 
3.1.4.1. Let us first consider where the ?тоџуўџата hypothesis precisely 
originates, so that the subsequent elaboration of my alternative theory, 
vindicating the independent status of Quaestiones naturales, gains in 
credibility. 


I. The level of elocutio 


From its early beginnings on, the symposium aimed at promoting social, 
political and cultural unity and interaction between (male) members of 
elite communities. Its main goal was to engender and strengthen the coher- 
ence of these communities, by means of both serious and more frivolous 


^ К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857. 

45 [borrow these concepts (elocutio, dispositio, inventio) from the classical hermeneu- 
tical scheme set out by W. Babilas, 1961 [see the prologue, n. 82]. These categories are 
often closely interrelated to each other, so that they will not be analysed in strict separation 
from each other. Furthermore, some topics that will be dealt with here have already been 
examined earlier or will be later in further detail. 
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activities, ranging from discussing politics to deliberating over the wine, 
enjoying artistic performances, jointly singing skolia, solving riddles, 
etc. As a late representative of the literary genre of the symposium (the 
съштоткөу yévoc, cf. Quaest. conv. 614A), Plutarch’s Quaestiones con- 
vivales serves as a lively source for much of our knowledge about how 
such symposia were organised in elite milieus in the early Greco-Roman 
Empire and what was their binding function, in both social and intellectual 
terms. 

With the Symposia of Xenophon and Plato the age-old sympotic 
institution poached on the preserves of the literary-philosophical tradition. 
Plutarch is proud to signal that he modelled his own Quaestiones 
convivales after these and related philosophical texts (cf. Quaest. conv. 
612DE, 686D: see n. 80). This, of course, plays a determining role for the 
eventual outlook of Plutarch's own sympotic discussions and for their 
philosophical purpose. At the same time, the influence of Alexandrian 
scholarship is undeniable in Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales. There is 
proof that from the Hellenistic period on, the genre of the symposium was 
specifically associated with aetiological research. Some fragments that 
remain from Callimachus" Aitia are presumably set against a sympotic 
background^*. The same scholarly approach lies at the basis of many, if not 
most, ofthe sympotic discussions recorded in Quaestiones convivales. The 
work as a whole can, thus, be seen as the product of a literary experiment, 
in which the Chaeronean tries to crossbreed the genre of problems with 
that of the dramatised, philosophical symposium. Therefore, Plutarch's 
ambition with this work was not only of a scholarly but also, and more 
primarily, of a philosophical kind. 

The reader finds in Quaestiones convivales a fully-fledged work of 
literature, where Plutarch describes the lively discussions held at the table 
in his company. It is generally accepted that Plutarch in this work intended 
to elevate the somewhat profane genre of problems to a higher literary 
level by fusing it with that of the symposium (or, vice versa, to implant 
the problem format on the symposium genre). The lively mise-en-scéne of 
the discussions aims to intensify the sense of dramatic and literary realism 
in the work. From a literary perspective, it is clear that Plutarch evokes a 
highly rhetorical discourse that echoes (and probably idealises [see 2.3.1.]) 
the real-life table discussions he held with his fellow symposiasts. The 
characters that Plutarch puts on stage — thus including his own literary alter 
ego — are mostly well-read and eloquent тетолдеумеуоі, eager to deliver 


46 See frs. 43, 12-17 and 178 with A. Harder, 2012, p. 35 (in vol. 1) and pp. 301-302 
and 955 (in vol. 2). See also A. Cameron, 1995, pp. 71-103. The pinnacle of this scholarly- 
sympotic tradition is reached in Athenaeus' Deipnosophistae. 
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on the spot deliberations on puzzling topics and capable of reproducing 
countless quotations by heart (from the poets, historians, philosophers 
etc.). 

As we saw in the previous chapter, the general style of Quaestiones 
naturales, by contrast, remains at a rather sub-literary level [1.2.3.]. But 
even if the questions and answers are not dramatised so as to represent 
lively discussions, they still share the same learned and scholarly appeal 
of Quaestiones convivales*’. Fuhrmann is exaggerating, then, when he 
writes: 


“Il faut signaler ici [sc. regarding Quaestiones convivales], en outre, 
Г extraordinaire foisonnement des citations, des récits, fables, apoph- 
tegmes, proverbes et images, qui fournissaient à eux seuls à Plutarque 
un moyen facile de dépasser à coup stir la forme rudimentaire des 
Questions Naturelles, Romaines, Grecques, et la froideur stéréotypée 
des recueils de cette езрёсе.”% 


In fact, Plutarch does incorporate several citations, myths, stories, prov- 
erbs, and images in Quaestiones naturales, even if they appear in a more 
condensed form and are less numerous?. What is also important is the fact 
that these elements eventually serve the same discursive purpose as those 
recorded in Quaestiones convivales. They primarily contribute to a proper 
development of the problems and arguments themselves, so that their use 
in literary embellishment is only of secondary importance [see 1.2.3.]. 
To come back to Fuhrmann's account, and more precisely to what he 
adds directly after the passage just quoted, he is absolutely right that the 


47 Moreover, as scholars have effectively shown, at least a certain degree of elaboration 
went into the composition of Quaestiones naturales (see further). See G. W.M. Harrison, 
2000b, esp. pp. 247-249 and L. Senzasono, 2006, p. то: “ё inesatto parlare di forma 
rudimentale"". 

^5 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xix, n. 2. 

49 [have already dealt with the presence of literary images in Quaestions naturales 
[see 1.2.3.], and I will deal with the incorporation of myths and citations from both poets 
and prose authors later [see 4.1.2.2.—3. and 4.2.1.1. respectively]. There are also two proverbs 
(viz. in О.М. 16, 915Е and 21, 917B). In Q.N. то, 914D, Plutarch refers to a story about 
the people of Halieis, who received an oracle ordering them to dip Dionysus in the sea. 
Regarding the style of Plutarch’s “books of problemata on antiquarian and scientific 
subjects, and the more technical philosophical treatises", see D.A. Russell, 1973, p. 34, 
who correctly observes that “[1]п all these, there is less scope for brilliant play of exempla 
or quotations: [but] the richness and the metaphorical style remain pervasive". Russell 
concludes that “Plutarch [...] has /'áme de la naivité; but in style, he has a sophistication 
and cunning which make interpretation a continuously exacting task". On Plutarch's 
method of citing in Quaestiones convivales, see J. König, 2010, esp. pp. 339-345 — we will 
later see that a similar method is applied in Quaestiones naturales [see 4.2.1.1.]. 
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level of dramatic liveliness is not the same for each and every sympotic 
discussion in Quaestiones convivales (but that this is no reason to doubt 
the unity of the work altogether)’. It is not unimaginable, in this regard, 
that if Quaestiones convivales were stripped from its dramatic context, 
it would have the same ‘matter-of-fact’ style as Quaestiones naturales. 
Yet, it is not, therefore, a given fact that Quaestiones naturales was still 
awaiting a final veneer of literary polish, viz. by pouring it into the literary 
mould of the symposium?!. In any case, the scientific parts are obviously 
not incorporated in an artless fashion in Quaestiones convivales, as if they 
are simply patched on the sympotic framework*. Therefore, it would be 
incorrect to speak of a genuine caesura between the more dramatic and 
the more aetiological types of discourse in Quaestiones convivales. 

A nice way to illustrate this is by comparing the final explanation 
provided in О.М. 3, 912EF with its parallel in Quaest. conv. 685DE: both 
passages concern the aphrodisiac properties of salt. In О.М. 3, Plutarch 
examines why herdsmen put salt down for their cattle. He provides three 
explanations, arguing successively 1) that salt produces a bulk of food and 
fattens the cattle, 2) that it makes the cattle healthy and reduces their bulk, 
and 3) that it has generative and aphrodisiac properties. The formulation 
of the last causa is as clear as it is concise: 


скбте 8#, Uy] кой yovimatepa Kal тробоцбтера прос тйс cvvovoiac: кой үйр ої 
Kbveg xÜouct тауёо)с таргуос етесбіоусол, Kal TH AANyà THY TAOLWY Telous 
трёфе Us бій TO ToMAKIG oom eec дол. 


Consider, however, whether animals do not become more fertile and 
readier towards coition. Certainly, bitches conceive quickly when they 
eat salted meat after mating, and ships transporting salt harbour a larger 
number of mice, because they frequently copulate. 


In Quaest. conv. 685DF, the same argument recurs at greater length, where 
it is attributed to Philinus, but the context is different. The problem at 
hand is why Homer calls salt divine (cf. Л. 9, 214: пбсоє 9" &A5c Osovo). 
The argument again closes off the discussion. Several new elements are 
added by Philinus, but the basic idea remains the same. Most notably, 
the account about bitches and mice recurs, albeit in a less abridged form. 


9 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xix. 

5! For this theory, see К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857, ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 135 (but more 
hesitative on p. 138), F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xiii, S.- T. Teodorsson, 2009, pp. 14-15. 

? Cf the so-called Хтроџратес (Patchwork), a doxographical miscellany attributed to 
Plutarch by Eus., PE 1, 7, 16 (= fr. 179 Sandbach; Lamprias catalogue nr. 62). Cf. also, 
e.g., Gell., NA Praef. 7. For the athetesis of this “puerile compilation", see F.H. Sandbach, 


1969, pp. 324-327. 
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Philinus specifies regarding the popular belief that female mice become 
pregnant simply by licking salt that it is more likely that the saltiness 
serves as a kind of aphrodisiac (this is, indeed, closer to what Plutarch 
writes in Q.N. 3, 912ЕЕ). 


Улотусоутос д” ёџоб, ФОлуос drorabwv ‘tò 6% үбушоу od доке cou’ £i 
“Ostov eivat, тер ёру Өғ0с таутоу;) бродоүйсаутос 9^ éuod “кой иу” 
2фи ‘tov 427 одк OAtyov mpóc yéveow ovvepyety olovtat, кабйтер ато 
&uvrioOnc vv Аїүоттіоу. ої yobv тйс кдуос фАотрофобутес, Stav йрүбтерол 
трос соуоусіау wow, #\№ос те Bpouaotv &Auvpots Kal tapiyevtolç xpéact 
Koor Kal торо 6 фуоусіу TÒ стериотікоу адтоу havydlov. тй 8” ány 
Tiota тАйӨос exdvet uvwv дтдетоу, ws шеу Eviot Aéyovot, тбу Өућеу кол 
diya сууоосіос кооџсфу, ётау Tov aha detyworr: sicóc dé u&Mov turot 
тўу GAuvpion xoi uopíot; ddaEyopods Kal cvvstopuáv xà {фа трос тоўс 
ovvdvacnovs. бі тобто д” ісос Kal кёћМос yuvatkds TÒ т” йрүбу wire 
arc(Bavov, dd мешүмеуоу үйріті кой кіуутікбу dAuvpov кой Spud ҡадоботу. 
olua дё кой ту Appodityy &\№үғуў тойс ттопүтёс nposæyopeúew Kal ийӨоу ёт” 
abt, тетдасцеуоу еуеүкеу, ос ёто Өх\ћасосүс éyovan тйу yéveoty, гіс TO 
TOV EGY үдушоу оїуіттоџёуоос. Kal yàp adtov Tov Посвббуа кой Gc тос 
тедшүіоус Өвоўс ттойутёкуоос Kal rohvyóvovç dropatvovary: атау дё THY (фоу 
ойбеу йу херсойоу ў тттү[убу sinet Eyotc одто үбушоу, @с таута TH Өа\йттіо: 
трос 6 кой тетоіцкеу 6 "ЕштедокАйс $0Xov üuovcov ğyovog mohvoTtepéwy 
карасуоу.? 


When І (sc. Plutarch) stopped speaking, Philinus took up the thread: 
“Don’t you think that generation is divine, since the beginning of 
anything is always a god?” I said yes, and he went on: “Well, people 
hold that salt contributes not a little to generation, even as you yourself 
have said in talking about the Egyptians. Dog-fanciers, at any rate, 
whenever their dogs are sluggish towards copulation stimulate and 
intensify the seminal power dormant in the animals by feeding them 
salty meat and other briny food. Ships carrying salt breed an infinite 
number of mice, because, according to some authorities, the females 
conceive without coition by licking the salt. But it is more likely that the 
saltiness imparts a sting to the sexual members and serves to stimulate 
copulation. For this reason, perhaps, womanly beauty is called ‘salty’ 
and ‘piquant’ when it is not passive nor unyielding, but has charm and 
provocativeness. I imagine that the poets called Aphrodite “born out 
of the brine” and have spread the myth of her origin in the sea by way 
of alluding to the generative property of salt. For they also represent 
Poseidon himself and the sea gods in general as fertile and prolific. 
Even among the animals you cannot find one species of land or air that 
is so proliferous as are all the creatures of the sea. This is the point of 
Empedocles’s line: Leading the mute tribe of fruitful fish (DK31B74)." 
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If we compare the two accounts, we see that a great deal of dramatic 
and rhetorical detail goes into the scientific argument in Quaest. conv. 
685EF. Indeed, Plutarch does not incorporate any poetical quotations 
in О.М. 3, 912EF. However, the poetical material from Quaest. conv. 
685EF has the same basic purpose as it would have in Quaestiones 
naturales. It is not merely incorporated to embellish the discourse, but 
to serve as an illustration of the main argument itself (viz. that salt has a 
generative, and therefore divine, property). The divine character of salt 
is central to the debate in Quaest. conv. 684E—685F as a whole, but this 
really comes to a climax in Philinus' final explanation, where the divine 
principle of generation is at issue (‘td dé үбуџоу où доке cou’ %фң “Oetov 
elvat, #тпер & py) бебс таутоу;”). Presumably, Philinus' argument is last in 
the aetiology, so as to provide some kind of theological closure to the 
physical aetiology. This aspect of theological closure 15 strengthened by the 
incorporation of mythological material (about Aphrodite, Poseidon and 
other sea gods) at the very end of the argument (ц0боу ёт” а?тӯ петћасиѓуоу 
&eveyxetv). In addition to the allegorical value of these myths — understood 
as riddled allusions to the generative property of salt (sig тӛ тфу Gav 
Үбушоу aivittouévous) —, the passage seems to suggest that there is a higher 
dimension of philosophical truth that lies beyond the purely physical realm. 

By contrast, in О.М. 3, 912EF, Plutarch makes no allusion to the 
divine character of salt, but focuses exclusively on the aitia фослка?. 
The introductory скота 56 does, however, draw specific attention to this 
explanation. Perhaps, Philinus’ more elaborate account in Quaest. conv. 
685EF may explain why this is the case, as it draws a link with divine 
generation. The absence of mythological references here in О.М. 3 does not 
imply, moreover, that Plutarch refrains from incorporating such material 
altogether in Quaestiones naturales, let alone that these myths do not 
provide a similar feature of closure to the physical aetiologies. In fact, 
these accounts are often placed at the very end of the aetiology in both 
Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones convivales (as we will see later 
on [see 4.1.2.]). This is not only relevant for the issue of elocutio but also 
of dispositio. 


2. The level of dispositio 


The most basic ordering principle in Quaestiones convivales is the well- 
known organisation of the content into nine Books, each containing ten 
problem chapters each, with the deliberate exception of the last Book, 
which contains fifteen (see n. 118)°*. With this considered limitation of 


53 The same observation was made by L. Van der Stockt, 2011, pp. 453-454. 
54 For the explicit formulation of this decimal system, see Quaest. conv. 612E, 629E, 
660D, 697E, 736C. See G.W.M. Harrison, 20004, р. 197, n. 21. 
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the content matter, Plutarch makes it absolutely clear that the work 
was not intended as an indefinite and boundless literary йтғроу. No 
such restrictions, though, are made for Plutarch’s other collections of 
quaestiones, which highlights the open-ended character of the research 
projects at issue therein”. 

Regarding the macrostructural arrangement of Plutarch's collections of 
quaestiones in general and of Quaestiones convivales more specifically, I 
have argued earlier that the often chaotic and unpredictable surface of these 
texts can be explained from the perspective of variatio (as a basic feature 
of ancient miscellaneous literature more generally), while the at times 
close interconnection of the problem chapters and the recurrent themes 
and theories therein are the result of the principle of concatenatio [see 
1.1.5.]?". Indeed, the grouping together of different problems during one 
sympotic event is a relatively common feature in Quaestiones convivales, 
and the same structuring principle clearly recurs in Plutarch's other 
collections of quaestiones, especially in Quaestiones naturales (see the 
introduction to the commentary for a schematic overview). As to the 
internal arrangement of the problem chapters themselves, moreover, we 
see that the symposiasts in Quaestiones convivales put forth a variety of 
arguments and explanations to solve the problems, while the debate as a 
whole is guided by the principle of increasing plausibility (тӛ m9avév). 
Each symposiast personifies a specific position in the debate, leading 
to a combination of contending arguments. This organisation of the 
explanations is reminiscent of the development of the aetiologies in 
Quaestiones naturales and in Plutarch’s other collections of quaestiones 
just as well. 

In order to illustrate this, let us again turn to Quaest. conv. 684E-— 
685F: two interconnected problems are treated there during one and the 


5 According to J. Opsomer, 19042, p. 12, the collection of ten Quaestiones Platonicae 
may have been modelled on the same decimal system as found in Quaestiones convivales. 
Cf. also S.- T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 38. 

56 This has led К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013а, p. 152 to conclude that quaestiones literature 
is, in fact, an integral part of the history and legacy of ancient encyclopaedic writing: 
“The quaestiones [...] are not collections of Plutarch's notes, but self-consciously fashion 
themselves as texts-in-progress for reasons in fact intrinsic to the kind of encyclopaedic 
function they envisage for themselves." She argues that there is “ап underlying desire 
for encyclopaedic completeness, whose fulfilment can only be guaranteed through the 
continuation of research, perhaps ad infinitum" (p. 150). See also esp. pp. 152-152 for 
Oikonomopoulou's nuancing of the concept of ‘encyclopaedism’ in the context of 
quaestiones literature. 

57 On the aspect of structural order and disorder in Quaestiones convivales, see the 
introduction in F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, pp. 24-27. J. König, 2008, p. 97 
describes “the symposium as an institution for sanctioned flirtation with disorder". 
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same sympotic event, viz. what is meant with the proverbial salt and bean 
friends and, connected with it, why Homer calls salt divine. Several of 
the explanations provided throughout the discussion recur in Quaestiones 
naturales, albeit in different forms and in different places. Florus is the 
оэитосіоруос: he organises the dinner and also leads the accompanying 
discussion. He proposes the first problem and his interference and guidance 
recurs throughout the discussion as a structuring feature’. The only answer 
to the first problem is brought up by the scholar Apollophanes, who 
provides the obvious explanation (ёк mpoyelpou dtéhucev) that the proverb — 
of salt and bean friends — refers to friends who are on very close terms, 
because they are prepared to have meals together. The symposiasts then 
raise the second problem (біуторобиеу), which is closely connected to 
the preceding one via the topic of salt, by asking, more precisely, why it 
is considered divine. After an intermediate account which attests to the 
divine character of salt in the literature (viz. in Homer and Plato), and on 
the remarkable abstinence of Egyptian priests from salt, Florus urges his 
companions to leave the Egyptians out of the question and find a properly 
Greek explanation. The Egyptians do, indeed, complicate the problem 
(ётётегує дё thv mopíav), since if salt is divine, why then do Egyptian priests 
abstain from it on religious grounds? This kind of complication may not 
be appropriate in light of sympotic decorum, which demands that topics 
of discussion not become too complex [see 3.1.4.]. Plutarch (by means of 
his own character in the discussion) objects, however, that the Egyptians 
are not in conflict with the Greeks on this point (020% тоўс Aiyurtious 
udyer Oat tois "EXaotv)?. He explains that Egyptian priests abstain from salt 
either for reasons of purity (because it has aphrodisiac properties owing 
to its heat — a point Philinus will elaborate upon later), or because it 1s 
delicious as a seasoning (making needful food enjoyable — this point is 
introduced with єїк$с òè xot). Florus then asks whether this is the reason 
why salt is considered divine. Plutarch affirms this and explains that salt 
is a basic need like water, daylight, the seasons and the earth (which is 
even generally considered to be a goddess) and that it is very useful for 
adapting food to our body and appetite (this point is paralleled in the 
first causa in Q.N. 3, 912DE). He also draws specific attention (oxóra 
uy) to the fact that salt preserves bodies from decay (much like the soul 
preserves life in our body), as does the fire of lightning (these theories can 
be found also іп Q.N. т, 911D, то, 914DE, до and Quaest. conv. 665C)99. 


58 Cf. Quaest. conv. 684E (Е теі ФАФровс, ЕстиәдЕуоу fuv тар” одт0), 684Е—685А 
(ФАФрос меу обу ёйу éxédeve тозс Аїуоттіоос, EMyvoti 9^ адтодс cinei тї mpóc TÒ йпокеіџеуоу), 
685АВ (“Ар” обу” 6 ФАФрос “фу “бій тобто Ociov ғірӯсӨол tov dha фбиеуҙ?). 

59° For a separate study of Egyptian accounts in Quaestiones convivales, see M. Meeu- 
sen, forthcoming d. 

60 The imperative oxóna yý may suggest that we are dealing here with Plutarch’s 
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Philinus picks up the thread (отолу) and adds a final point in agreement 
with Plutarch's previous position, by arguing that it seems likely (8oxei) 
that generation is divine and that salt has a generative property (see 
above). 

What this example nicely illustrates, then, is how two problems 
spontaneously cluster together in one and the same sympotic context. 
The principle of concatenatio is expressed by the prefix in dijrropoduev, 
which is a stronger form of йторёо and implies a notion of continuity, as 
it connects the second to the first problem!. The principle of probability, 
which functions as the main ordering principle in the development of the 
discussion, is expressed by the use of several concepts (such as доке, гікбс, 
ісос, oiu etc.). Plutarch also recycles the same and similar material that he 
incorporates in Quaestiones naturales, albeit in a re-ordered fashion and 
in a new context. By the fact that these theories transgress the inter-textual 
boundaries of both collections, they testify to the adaptable and versatile 
nature of such scientific knowledge, as being applicable to very different 
problem contexts. This, in turn, is also relevant for the inventio of the 
scientific material in Plutarch's natural problems. 


3. Ihe level of inventio 


The practice of solving natural problems allows for the efficient reuse, 
reordering and reinventing of numerous more or less fixed aetiological 
schemes in a multitude of always new problem contexts. When compared 
to the natural problems discussed in Quaestiones convivales, those 
collected in Quaestiones naturales would also make suitable topics for 
discussion during symposia. Even though the connection with a sympotic 
framework remains implicit at all times, most ofthe questions that Plutarch 
raises therein can be generally related to the thematic category of sympotic 
appetite (as is especially the case with the problems on wine)? and hence 
to more general sympotic themes. Oikonomopoulou makes the following 
conclusion in this regard: 


personal theories [see 1.1.4., n. 110], but, then again, in Quaest. conv. 665C it is the rhetor 
Dorotheus who refers to the theory about lightning leaving corpses undecayed. As to 
Plutarch's source, see S.- T. Teodorsson, 19904, p. 231: “Presumably the connection was first 
made in a Peripatetic work." Perhaps a Stoic tradition is not unlikely either, considering 
Plutarch's reference to the Stoic belief that the sow is dead flesh at birth but that the soul 
is implanted in it later, like salt, in order to preserve it (SVF 1, p. 116, fr. 516; 2, p. 206, frs. 
722-723 and p. 333, 1154). 

6 Cf. LSJ, s.v. дилторёш ii, 1 (“go through all the ёторіог”) and 2 (“commonly only a 
stronger form of &ropéw, raise an йторіо, start a difficulty"). 

9€? Cf. Q.N. IO, 27, 30-31 ~ Quaest. conv. І, 6—7; 3, 3, 5, 7—9; 5, 3—4; 6, 7; 7, 3, 9-10. 
See also Book three of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems: ёоо тері oivorrociay кой u£Onv. 
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“Inspired by the physical reality of consumption at the symposium, 
they [i.e. the problems collected in Quaestiones naturales] prompted 
the exploration of topics such as the origin, nutritional benefits, and 
cultural value of sympotic staples such as wine, bread, water, fish, 
meat and vegetables (which could then ramify into the investigation 
of broader natural phenomena). They were also the result of curiosity 
about the material dimension of objects used at the symposium, or seen 
in religious locations such as Delphi: vessels, musical instruments, 
statues or sculptures.” 


The relation with sympotic reality is, of course, much more palpable in 
the problems collected in Quaestiones convivales, where the discussions 
often directly arise from the circumstantial setting of the symposium (e.g., 
recent festivals, served meals or beverages, the place of the guests at the 
table, proper table talk itself etc.). As such, the wide variety of themes and 
subjects in this work is directly related to the miscellaneous organisation 
of the symposium itself“ [see 1.1.5.]. 

Natural problems prove to be a popular topic of conversation in 
Plutarch’s intellectual milieu. In fact, some of Plutarch’s fellow symposi- 
asts were well acquainted with the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. In Quaest. 
conv. 734CD, most notably, Plutarch writes that a copy of the work was 
brought to Thermopylae, where Florus discussed it with his friends [quoted 
3.2.1.]. The total amount of chapters in Quaestiones convivales that deal 
with natural scientific topics after the manner of Quaestiones naturales 


$$ К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, pp. 146-147. 

6 Notably, in Quaest. conv. 629D, Plutarch makes a basic distinction between two 
types of problems: viz. cuumotixd and сомтосюока. The category of сомтотікй covers 
problems concerning the symposium, whereas cvurociaxd are problems generally treated 
at the symposium. The first category is a subcategory of the latter, because it consists 
of meta-symposiac debates about the proper course and pragmatics of a symposium, 
which were also discussed at the symposium, such as whether philosophy is a fitting topic 
for conversation at a drinking party (Quaest. conv. 612E), or whether the host should 
arrange the placing of his guests or leave it to the guests themselves (Quaest. conv. 
615C). Plutarch notes that both categories can be discussed at the symposium and can, 
therefore, be considered cvyzocwxá (Quaest. conv. 629D). This probably explains the 
wording in the title of the collection (Zuuroowxóv В.а ©). H. Bolkestein, 1946, p. 7 has 
shown, however, that Plutarch is not always very conscientious in following the distinction 
between соџтотікй and cuurocwxá (cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 645C, 660D vs. 686E, 717A, 
736C). He adds that the distinction may be of Stoic origin, because these philosophers 
were very fond of grammatical issues and specifically of making subtle terminological 
distinctions. The Stoic Persaeus of Citium may have been the first to draw this distinction 
in his Xuunotixol 9A oyoVXuunovucà drouvjuata (SVF 1, pp. 100—101, frs. 451—453). See also 
F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xv, with n. 3 and J. Kónig, 2007, p. 61. 
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covers approximately one third of the entire work®: the reader comes 
across problems that are related to ancient medicine®, human physiology” 
(including sensations and affections)®*, zoology”, botany”, meteorology”! 
etc.” By the fact that these natural problems are not concerned with highly 
complex issues in the field of natural philosophy, but, rather, deal with 
very concrete, ‘everyday’ phenomena”, they bear a marked similarity in 
manner and style to the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. The solutions that are 
provided have no direct practical use, but only serve the satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity, which in itself, as we will see later on, has specific 
philosophical relevance for Plutarch” [see 4.1.1.1. 


2.3. Hypomnematic text genetics of Quaestiones naturales and 
Quaestiones convivales 


From our previous comparison of the natural problems treated in Quaes- 
tiones naturales and Quaestiones convivales, we can safely conclude 
that there must be some text genetic tie between both collections, which 
deserves further study here. A study of the genesis of Quaestiones con- 
vivales in relation to that of Quaestiones naturales should clarify their 
relative compositional lineage. An initial problem that should be settled 
in this regard 1s the vexata quaestio of the historicity in the sympotic 
discussions recorded there, a controversial issue that still causes debate 
today”. 


6 Cf. R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. Ixxxii and 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138. 

96 Cf., e.g., О.М. 26 ~ Quaest. conv. 6, 8; 8, 9. 

67 СЕ, e.g., Q.N. 6, 36 ~ Quaest. conv. 2, 2; 3, 6; 4, 1, IO; 6, 8; 7,1; 8, IO; 9, II. 

6 Cf., e.g., О.М. 8, 9, II, 20, 22, 29 ~ Quaest. conv. І, 8; 3, 3-4, 8; 5, 7; 6,1-3. 

© Cf., e.g., О.М. 3, 17—22, 26, 28, 35-38 ~ Quaest. conv. 2, 3, 7—9; 4, 4; 8, 8. 

70 СЕ, e.g., Q.N. I, 2, 4—6, 14-16, 30—32, 41 ~ Quaest. conv. 2, 6; 3, 1-2; 4, 2, 10; 5, 3, 
8, 9; 6, 10; 7, 2; 8, 4. 

7! Cf., e.g., Q.N. 2, 4, 7, 13, 18, 23—25, 34, 40 ~ Quaest. conv. 3, IO; 4, 2. 

72 Fora similar categorisation, see К. Lopes, 2009, p. 419. 

3 бее К. Oikonomopoulou, 20132, p. 146: “ће ОМ” investigations do not emanate 
from a scientist's ivory tower, but are anchored in the economic and cultural parameters 
of practical life: agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting, fishing, sea-faring, swimming, 
feasting and drinking." 

™ See M. Meeusen, 2014. Similarly, for the aspect of intellectual curiosity in the 
Supplementa problematorum ascribed to Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias, cf. 
S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 1. 

75 For recent debate about the historicity of Quaestiones convivales, see esp. F. Titch- 
ener, 2009 (also 2011), G. Roskam, 2010, pp. 46—47 (with nn. 8 and 9 for further reading) 
and the introduction in F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, pp. 3-7. 
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I. Historicity and fiction in Quaestiones convivales 


In the preface to the first Book of Quaestiones convivales, Plutarch 
addresses the dedicatee, Sossius Senecio, by declaring that the first three 
volumes that he sends to him present a set of conversations held at table 
in Rome and Greece”. In the preface to the second Book, he notes that he 
simply jotted down the conversations as each came to his mind". On the 
basis of these accounts, scholars have accepted that we are dealing with 
genuine recollections in this work, and that the sympotic conversations 
that Plutarch records there аге historical’*. The discussions described in 
Quaestiones convivales would, thus, represent a development of personal 
notes that Plutarch took after the conversations in which he himself either 
actively or passively participated. The argument is further substantiated by 
the fact that many of the dinners recorded in Quaestiones convivales may 
very well have taken place at certain locations and during specific festive 
events, as they are often described in minute detail. The symposiasts 
that are put on stage are mostly close relatives, friends, students and 
acquaintances of Plutarch, rather than entirely fictitious characters”. The 
historicity of these settings and characters may, indeed, imply that the 
treatise is no complete literary fiction. However, this does not mean that 
the literary character of Quaestiones convivales should, therefore, be 
underestimated. Again in the preface to the first Book (Quaest. conv. 
612DE, cf. also 686D), Plutarch places his work in the wider tradition 
of philosophical symposium literature, thus joining the line of several 
coryphaei in the genre (Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Speusippus, Epicurus, 
Prytanis, Hieronymus, and Dio from the Academy). The fact that Plutarch 
emphatically presents his work as a sample of this literary-philosophical 
tradition has cast considerable doubt on the historical character of its 
contents*?, The view, however, that Plutarch is merely instrumentalising 


7% Quaest. conv. 612E: фӯӨтс тє Seiv ўийс TOV отордбуу TOMAKIs ëv Te Poun ue’ ouv 
кой тор” Яу ev tH EX dt тародотс dua tpanelys кай kókos фйодоуцбеутоу cuvayayety tà 
етітйбеш, прос тобто үгубиеуос vpía Lev Яң cov пётоџфа TOV BAM. 

7 Quaest. conv. 629D: cnopddyy д” avayéypantat cal od бюкекрімеуос 4227 ws Ұкастоу 
eic мушу 79ev. This passage has already been discussed in light of the miscellaneous 
structure of Quaestiones convivales [see 1.1.5.]. 

78 See, e.g., E. Graf, 1888, p. 59, Н. Bolkestein, 1946, pp. 20-26, Z. Abramowiczówna, 
1962, pp. 84-88. Cf. also the rather nonchalant ending of Book nine, Quaest. conv. 748D: 
Тобта сүе96у, & Убсоле УХеуекішу, tehevtaia төзу £v voi; Movosíotc тӛте тар” Auuwvin TH %үа8ф 
фдодоуцбеутоу (see F. Klotz, 2014, p. 210). 

79 Quaestiones convivales provides a great deal of prosopographical information 
about the symposiasts put on scene. See К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 641-652 and 665-696 and 
B. Puech, 1992. 

8° For the Socratic symposia of Plato and Xenophon as literary models for Plutarch's 
Quaestiones convivales, see G. Roskam, 2010. For Plutarch and the genre ofthe symposium 
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the sympotic genre to disseminate his own variegated investigations to 
a wider public — that is, by using it as a purely literary fiction — does not 
hold against serious criticism either*!. It remains to be seen, therefore, to 
what extent the lively descriptions of the sympotic discussions are faithful 
renderings or rather literary replicas of historic, real-life events. 

Scholars have tried to reconcile both viewpoints?, by arguing that in 
Quaestiones convivales, Plutarch intertwines sympotic authenticity with 
literary allusions. One can imagine that most of the talks are rooted in 
discussions that actually took place on a given occasion. Perhaps at certain 
points, they even contain the core positions defended by each of Plutarch's 
fellow symposiasts, but this is uncertain, and does not necessarily rule 
out the author's own interventions. Indeed, the sympotic discussions may 
very well contain a certain degree of additional aetiological elaboration 
and reorganisation of the arguments based on Plutarch's own research and 
reading. The following indications may support this theory. 

First of all, Plutarch does not partake as a sympotic character in the 
discussion in 28 chapters. This has led many scholars to the suspicion that 
a considerable part of the work is fictional?. While this certainly casts 
doubt on the historicity of these chapters, however, from a narratological 
perspective perhaps Plutarch is making a certain Platonic gesture, viz. by 
stressing the authorial role of reportage in the recording of these sympotic 
discussions*. Indeed, Plato himself is also absent in his Symposium, and 
his absence in the Phaedo is illustrious. 

Second, the attempt to maintain an aspect of historical verisimilitude 
does not seem to be equally successful in each and every sympotic 
discussion. Some of the chapters are less circumstantial when it comes 
to historical detail and sympotic liveliness (see n. 50). In these cases, 
the description of the sympotic setting does not receive a great deal of 
dramatic substantiation. In some cases, the portraits of the symposiasts, 
who are normally characterised by their personal interests, occupations 
and idiosyncrasies, remain rather vague (Plutarch there simply uses such 
generic situational markers as ої uév, of дё, &viot, 25ка, EéyOy, noté etc. )*5. 
In some chapters, Plutarch does not mention the name of any of the 


more generally, see, e.g., J. Martin, 1931, M. Vetta, 2000, S.-T. Teodorsson, 2009, F. Klotz, 
2014. For the place of the symposium in Plato's philosophy, See M. Tecusan, 1990. 

8! Cf., e.g., K. Hubert, 1911, p. 187 (“Ше Symposiaca [sind] ein durch und durch 
literarischen Werk"), J. Martin, 1931, pp. 173-179 (p. 173: “immer unter Beibehaltung der 
Fiktion”). 

82 See, e.g., K. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 886-887, F. Fuhrmann, 1972, pp. vii-xix, S.- 
T. Teodorsson, 1989, pp. 12—15, J. Opsomer, 1994a, p. 8. 

83 See, e.g., A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2526. 

84 Thanks are due to К. Oikonomopoulou for this suggestion. 

85 See, e.g., E.L. Minar, F.H. Sandach and W.C. Helmbold, 1961, p. 2. 
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symposiasts, but simply lines up a number of arguments anonymously 
without attributing them to specific persons (e.g., Quaest. conv. 619BF, 
625AC). By putting the main focus on the development of the arguments, 
these chapters give the impression of being short expositions, rather than 
the condensation of real-life discussions* (even if the author attempts to 
maintain the illusion of reality by creating an artificial setting and evoking 
“un air de vérité’’®’). However, it may well be that these artificial table 
talks are simply rendered in summary or paraphrase due to selective or 
faulty recollection of the author?*. 

Third, the use of lengthy monologues in the argumentations in Quaes- 
tiones convivales seem to betray the author’s intervention, since it is 
unlikely that we are dealing in these cases with the symposiasts’ verba 
ipsissima exactly as they were uttered (e.g., Quaest. conv. 629E-634F; 
the same 15 true for the use of indirect speech: e.g., Quaest. conv. 620A). 
If it is true, moreover, that these passages do contain at least a certain 
nucleus of authenticity®, Plutarch may very well have made further elab- 
orations and revisions to them. Since Plutarch may in some cases simply 
be using the literary characters of his fellow symposiasts as porte-paroles 
to voice his own opinions — a literary strategy with which he was not at 
all unfamiliar” —, it is not unimaginable that he intended to bring some 
kind of an intellectual tribute to his sympotic colleagues by labelling the 
explanations to the questions with their proper names and by staging them 
in, what, thus, turns out to be, a sympotic /iber amicorum. In a way he, 
thus, immortalised his friends in this learned Festschrift. 

Since the question of historicity and fiction in Quaestiones convivales, 
cannot be settled with any certainty or precision, it is safe to conclude 
with Titchener that “the ОС do not need to be authentic to be real and 
irüe 


86 A comparison with the fictitious Septem sapientium convivium is never far away in 
these cases. Cf. A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2526 and F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. ix. On the place 
of Plutarch's Septem sapientium convivium in the tradition of symposium literature, see 
J. Mossman, 1997b. 

87 F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xvii. Cf. also pp. ix-x and xviii: “nous pouvons au moins 
accepter comme historiques ceux auxquels se rapporte la relation la plus circonstanciée". 

88 Some symposia perhaps do have that effect on a person's memory. Thanks are again 
due to К. Oikonomopoulou for this suggestion. 

8 Cf. G. Roskam, 2010, p. 47. 

9 Plutarch’s brother Lamprias, for instance, is often considered the literary delegate 
and mouthpiece of the Chaeronean's own opinions. For the role of Lamprias as narrator 
in De defectu oraculorum, see, e.g., F.C. Babbitt, 1936b, p. 349: “some have thought 
that Plutarch has used the person of Lamprias to represent himself, possibly because of 
the official position held by Plutarch at Delphi." Cf. also F. Ferrari, 1995, pp. 30-31. For 
Lamprias' role in De facie, see P. Donini, 2011, p. 36. 

?! F, Titchener, 2009, pp. 398—399 and 2011, p. 39. 
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“What the OC present us with is something a little in between: what 
at least conveys the texture of what MIGHT have happened, COULD 
have happened, and periodically HAD in fact happened. For Plutarch’s 
purposes, this is really all the same thing [...].°2 


As such, Quaestiones convivales vividly portrays the intellectual prac- 
tice of sympotic debate as held in Plutarch’s milieu, albeit in a drama- 
tised and idealised fashion, with the goal of making these discussions 
accessible to posterity, much like Plato, Xenophon and other authors 
had done before (cf. Quaest. conv. 612DE, 686D). Scholars generally 
agree that a complex embroidery and reorganisation of hypomnematic 
material lies beneath the surface of the text in Quaestiones convivales™. 
This hypomnematic material was composed by the author on the basis 
of his own recollections, reading and research. As stated, this hypom- 
nematic material has often been associated, and in some imprudent 
cases even identified, with Plutarch's collections of quaestiones, but this 
seems unlikely for several reasons, as will be set out in the following 
section”. 


2. Problems and personal notes 


Contemporary Plutarch scholarship has devoted a great deal of its attention 
to the Chaeronean's use of personal notes (отоџуўџота) both in composing 
the Moralia and the Vitae”. In this section, I will examine the nature 
and function of these notes more closely with the goal of distinguishing 
them from Plutarch's collections of problems. A locus classicus is the 
brouvyuata statement in the introduction to De tranquillitate animi (464E— 
465A)*5. Close analysis of this passage will yield important information 


?? [bid. A similar conclusion was made, e.g., for the discussion recorded in De sollertia 
animalium by J. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. xix: “On retiendra l’idée de “forme idéalisée", en 
ne perdant pas de vue que Plutarque n'écrit pas un reportage." 

93 See, e.g., J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 380—385 and p. 386: “On est tenté de donner comme 
sous-titre à cet ouvrage: un homme se penche sur son fichier!” The phrase Фе ёкастоу sic 
uvjuny Әбеу in Quaest. conv. 629D (discussed earlier [1.1.5.]) should perhaps be taken as 
an implicit allusion to Plutarch's reliance on his tropvjyata. 

% See, e.g., K. Hubert, топ, pp. 174-176, 180, H. Bolkestein, 1946, p. 27 and 
F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xiii (quoted below). 

95 For the Moralia, see esp. L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, 2004, B. Van Meirvenne, 1999, 
2001, M. Beck, 2010; for the Vitae, C. Pelling, 1979, pp. 94—95. See also, e.g., K. Mittelhaus, 
тп, p. 23 and H. Martin, 1969, pp. 69—70. On the use of notes as a standard practice 
of literary composition in Antiquity, see J.P. Small, 1997, pp. 169—176, T. Dorandi, 1991, 
pp. 12-14 and 2000, pp. 28—50. 

% For a detailed analysis of this passage, see esp. L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, pp. 577-580 
(see also 1996, pp. 265—266 and 2004, p. 333). 
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about Plutarch’s general writing technique and his use of personal notes 
more specifically. 

The introduction to De tranquillitate animi (464E—465A) highlights the 
efficiency with which Plutarch accessed and used his personal notebooks, 
by highlighting the short period of time in which he completed the treatise 
on the basis of his ?тоџуўџоато. Plutarch apologises to his correspondent 
Paccius for the haste with which the work was put together — ‘I did not 
have the time I desired’ (ийт 8# ypdvov &yov, 0с mponpotunv) — and explains 
that he only recently (o£, being the very first word of the treatise) received 
Paccius’ petition urging him to write ‘something on tranquility of mind, 
and also something on those subjects in the Timaeus which require more 
careful elucidation’ (464E: vapexáAetc тері edOvutas col tr урафўуои кой тері 
t&v £y Ти деорёуоу етішшедестерас &yrioeoc). In De tranquillitate animi, 
Plutarch grants only the first part of Paccius’ request (I will come back 
later to the second part about the subjects іп the Timaeus [see 2.4.1.]). 
Plutarch adds that their beloved friend Eros, with whom he could send the 
treatise to Paccius, was in a hurry (émtaydvovta) to get back to Rome. In 
the same breath, he admits that the hasty composition had a strong effect 
on the composition of the treatise, and that Paccius, therefore, should 
not expect to find a fully embellished literary work, but rather an edited 
sequence of rough material. Most importantly, Plutarch states that he 
*extracted the topic of tranquility from the notes that I took for myself? 
(464Е: &veXebáumv тері ғ000шіос ёк THY Drouvyudtwv àv ёшаотф xeromu£voc 
etvyyavov). As Van der Stockt notes, the translation of the phrase тері 
е00оџіос is not unproblematic: “he [sc. Plutarch] does not say that the 
actual theme of these hypomnemata was ‘tranquility’! [...] On the other 
hand, neither does Plutarch deny that he consulted *hypomnemata оп 
tranquility'."? The phrase тері е0бошас сап be understood as a reference to 
the similar wording (тері ed9vpias ті) in Paccius’ request, апа can thus be 
interpreted as а periphrasis of the direct object (‘I extracted «something» 
on tranquility from my notes"). It remains uncertain, therefore, whether 
Plutarch's notes were ordered thematically or not, but 1f his use of these 
notes was a standard practice for the composition of most of his writings — 
which is commonly accepted today —, this would certainly have facilitated 
the job?5. 

In regards to the actual composition of De tranquillitate animi, one can 
vividly imagine Plutarch sitting at his writing desk, browsing through the 
personal notes that he amassed, perhaps over a fairly long period of time, 
from his own reading and research, and selecting the material that he found 
fit for transfer to his peer in Rome. When it comes to the precise purpose of 


э? L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, pp. 578-579. 
98 As for the bulk and systematisation of Plutarch’s notebooks, cf. R.H. Barrow, 1967, 


Р”. 153. 
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drawing up notes, Plutarch indicates that he does this for personal reasons, 
viz. ‘for myself? (De trang. an. 464F: guavt®). Plutarch’s notes were, 
therefore, primarily composed “by himself and for himself”. With guavt@, 
Plutarch, thus, indicates that the notes were intended to serve his own 
memory. In this sense, they preserve material and thoughts that were dear 
to him, that is, in which he was personally interested. It was not Plutarch’s 
intention to keep this knowledge to himself, though. On the contrary, 
they served a more practical goal in securing knowledge and personal 
reflections that could later be revisited. These notes are made accessible 
to Paccius in such a way as to, first and foremost, cater to his practical 
ethical needs. Paccius’ main concern is, so Plutarch assumes, not one of 
literary ‘calligraphy’: he expects practical information and instruction 
on the topic (464F: ўуодиғуос кой oè 16v Абүоу тобтоу ойк йкройсеос Évexa 
Onpwuevys Kadtypadiav àX.à pelas боцӨңтікйс етідтеіу кой cvvydduevoc). 
Van der Stockt is probably correct in suggesting that Plutarch is not 
taking refuge in a literary тӛтос һеге!%, In fact, as a meticulous analysis 
of De tranquillitate animi would suggest, Plutarch’s re-editing of his 
rudimentary notes does not so much aim at an upgrade of the literary 
stylistics, but rather at a reorganisation of that material by presenting it as 
a more or less continuous line of thought (with some inevitable defects 


9 L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, p. 579. Therefore, when speaking of Plutarch's trouvjuata 
in this study, I do this in reference to his ‘personal notes’, as understood by Van der Stockt 
and the Leuven school of Plutarchists. I am well aware, however, that Plutarch — and with 
him many other ancient authors — used the term drouvyjata (and other concepts derived 
from it, e.g. dtouvyjyatiouot) not only for private documents, but also for published works: 
e.g., the journals of Sulla (Sull. 5, 5) or Caesar (Comp. Dem. et Cic. 3, 1, Ant. 15, 5). Some 
treatises on ethical matters are also designated as being ?тоџуўџота by Plutarch (De AI. 
Magn. fort. 328A). In Adv. Col. 1115B, Plutarch refers more specifically to Aristotle’s 
physical and ethical ?moyv/juava. The term is also used for other public records (e.g., 
Sol. 11, 2 and De fort. Rom. 326A). It is even used for certain institutions, like festivals 
(e.g., Cam. 33, 7). See L. Van der Stockt, 1999a, p. 576, with n. 18. See already A. von 
Premerstein, 1900, cols. 726—757 and F. Bómer, 1953, esp. pp. 215-226. Seeing that these 
are mostly published works, scholars speak of a genuine hypomnematic genre in ancient 
literature (A. von Premerstein, 1900, cols. 757—759, esp. col. 757 for scientific and technical 
commentarii, F. Bómer, 1953 and D. Amboglio, 1990, p. 503, esp. p. 506 for Plutarch's notion 
of drouvjuata). The concept of drouvjuata was also used, e.g., for technical commentaries 
on philosophical texts (see, e.g., F. Ferrari and L. Baldi, 2002, pp. 12-16). 

19 L, Van der Stockt, 1999a, p. 577, n. 9 and 19966, p. 265, n. 3 (pace R. Flaceliére, 
J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. xxxv, n. 3: “coquetterie littéraire"). For 
similar formulations of Plutarch's intentional lack of literary embellishment, cf. Reg. et 
imp. apophth. 172BE and Mul. virt. 243A (with L. Van der Stockt, 1996b, pp. 266—272). 
See also M. Beck, 2010, p. 349: “Plutarch often was working under time constraints. His 
multiple duties as Delphic priest and town official in Chaeronea placed some limitations 
on the amount of time he could devote to literary pursuits.” 
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in form and structure, though). As a consequence, the reader should not 
expect to find a highly embellished discourse, but rather one that remains 
relatively simple, concise, and contains information that is pertinent for 
direct instruction. 

We do not know what Plutarch’s personal notes looked like in terms 
of their level of composition and elaboration. Van der Stockt is inclined 
to conceive of a Plutarchan ?тбџууиа “as a more or less elaborate train 
of thought, involving material previously gathered and certainly written 
in full syntactical sentences: we are beyond the stage of heuristics"!?!, 
Regarding its level of composition, he believes that а dréuvypa “does 
not yet display literary finish" but “probably took the form of a rough 
draft"!?. This brings us very close to the compositional level of the genre of 
problems, as described in the previous chapter [see 1.2.3.], but it remains 
to be seen whether the genre of problems can actually be considered 
hypomnematic, and, if so, to what extent. 

In order to answer this question, let us return for a moment to the earlier 
mention of the complex embroidery and reorganisation of hypomnematic 
material in Quaestiones convivales, particularly in light of what Fuhrmann 
Says: 


"Les Propos de Table sont, en grande partie, des développements 
[...] de notes prises par Plutarque sur ses lectures, notes tout à fait 


1! L, Van der Stockt, 1999a, p. 595. Plutarch's assembling and compiling (туу@үву, 
туутйттау) of material as a preparatory phase for the composition of his texts is explicitly 
marked, e.g., in Cons. ad Apoll. 121E, Coni. praec. 138C, De coh. ira 457D, and Nic. 1, 5. 

102 [biq. Similarly, K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 787 argues that the term ?тоџуўџата in De tranq. 
an. 464F “ja nicht nur Auszüge aus Quellenschriften, sondern mindestens in gleichem 
МаВе auch Niederschriften eigener Gedankengange bezeichnet". Cf. L. Van der Stockt, 
19992, р. 576: “we are not entitled to view hypomnemata as sources". Cf. also, e.g., 
К.Н. Barrow, 1967, pp. 66—76, 109—110 and esp. p. 153: “Plutarch’s notebooks contained 
not only quotations which seemed to him of appeal or of use, no doubt classified, but also 
summaries and abstracts, some at length, some little more than main headings, and no 
doubt the innumerable miscellaneous jottings which so assiduous a collector could not 
resist." This is not, of course, to reject the basic doxographical interests of Plutarch's notes. 
In De coh. ira 457DE, Fundanus (who is considered Plutarch's spokesman: see H. Martin, 
1969, p. 69, with n. 30) states that he ‘collects and peruses sayings and deeds of both 
philosophers and kings and tyrants’ (cvv&yety del терро кой ёуаугуоскеу od табта дў уобу 
руа xà тӛу фдо09фоу, ots фаст хоћу ойк Éyetv ol уобу ойк Eyovrec, AMA шоу тй төу Bactéwy 
кой торбууоу). Cf. also J. Opsomer, 1994а, p. 8 (with n. 15). The sayings and deeds of tyrants 
are collected in Plutarch’s collections of Apophthegmata; those of philosophers are no 
longer extant. For further discussion on the use and status of Plutarch’s collections of 
Apophthegmata, see P.A. Stadter, 2008 and M. Beck, 2010 (who distinguish the Regum et 
imperatorum apophthegmata, as opposed to the Apophthegmata Laconica, from Plutarch’s 
‘primary’ фтоџуўџота). 
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semblables a ses Questions Grecques, Romaines, Physiques et aux 
Problémes attribués à Aristote. Comme dans ces recueils, plusieurs 
réponses étaient données à chaque question, avec quelquefois une 
explication propre à l’ auteur lui-même.” 1% 


Other scholars would not care as much to make any distinction between 
Plutarch's notes and problems as Fuhrmann does here (he writes "tout à fait 
semblables”)!™. It remains unclear, however, how much Fuhrmann himself 
would actually distance Plutarch's problems from his notes, since he agrees 
with Bolkestein (in what immediately follows after the quoted passage) 
that Quaest. Rom. 64, 279DE and 75, 281F are authentic trouvjuata for the 
parallel accounts in Quaest. conv. 702Dff. (on the ancient Roman custom 
of not allowing a table to be removed empty after eating, nor to let a lamp 
be extinguished)'®. Elsewhere, Fuhrmann describes these “notes” as “ces 
ébauches” or “recueils inférieurs”!”°, presumably in light of the absence 
of xaMtypadia mentioned in De trang. an. 464F. 

One may wonder, however, why Fuhrmann leaves the Quaestiones 
Platonicae unmentioned. Is it because these are ўутўџата rather than 
aitiet and display a higher degree of elaboration, as can be inferred 
from their average length [see 1.1.6., n. 153]? Even then, other schol- 
ars include this collection among Plutarch’s preparatory notes just as 
well, by arguing that it represents the raw material waiting to be incorpo- 
rated in other writings, including Quaestiones convivales". According 


103 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xiii. Cf. also K. Hubert, 1911, pp. 174-176 and H. Bolkestein, 
1946, p. 27. According to S.-T. Teodorsson, 2009, pp. 14—15, Quaestiones convivales is 
"based in part on his own [sc. Plutarch's] remembrances and notes and in addition on 
collections of Problemata and Zetemata and a great number of other sources". 

104 According to H.J. Rose, 1924, p. 51, Quaestiones Romanae is, in fact, “a series of 
selections from reading-notes” (cf. also pp. 48—49). Regarding Quaestiones Romanae, 
Graecae and barbaricae, R.H. Barrow, 1967, p. 66 argues in a similar way that these are 
drawn from Plutarch's reading-notes (cf. also p. 69). See also W.R. Halliday, 1928, p. 13: 
“Тһе matter of both [sc. Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae] is derived from literary 
sources, and they consist essentially of a collection of notes, which Plutarch has put 
together, perhaps over a fairly long period, from his miscellaneous reading." Cf. also 
А. Carrano, 2007, p. 9. 

15 F, Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xiii and H. Bolkestein, 1946, pp. 27—35. 

106 F. Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 19 (cf. also 1972, p. xix, n. 2). 

107 СЕН. Cherniss, 1976, p. 2. He believes that we are dealing in Quaestiones Platonicae 
with what we today would call ‘collected notes’, which he distinguishes from their 
literary equivalent, the symposium (alluding to Quaestiones convivales). He does not 
deny, however, that these collected notes and symposia could both be made available to 
interested readers [see 2.4.1.]. Cherniss notes, moreover (p. 3) that “Plutarch himself in 
his Symposiacs uses the term fntýpata of the questions or problems there propounded 
and discussed, of which several without their literary embellishment could appropriately 
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to Opsomer, however, there can be absolutely no doubt that these are not 
rudimentary or simple notes: 


“Les Questions Platoniciennes ont une structure bien organisée et 
élaborée et il serait incorrect de penser qu’ elles ne contiennent que le 
matériel brut. En outre, elles sont plus que de simples notes person- 
nelles (опоџуўџота). La structuration et la construction méticuleuses 
des différentes Questions nous indiquent qu' elles ont été préparées 
pour être publiées."!0* 


The same seems to be the case for Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales. In 
this work, the aspect of elaboration 15 confirmed by the author's ample 
collection of content matter and also by such formal characteristics as, for 
instance, the use of full syntactical sentences with hypotactic structures, 
the presence of rhetorical elements, including emphatic addresses to the 
reader, the global structuring of the aetiologies along the principle of 
increasing plausibility, and the thematic clustering of problem chapters 
around specific topics. 

I will come back to the issue of the publication of Plutarch's collections 
of quaestiones later on [see 2.4.1.]. What is important here is the idea that 
Plutarch's simple notes only contain the rough and unfinished material 
(these are the óxouviuaca. mentioned in De trang. an. 464F), whereas 
Plutarch's collections of quaestiones display a higher level of elaboration. 
As a result, the level of composition of Plutarch's quaestiones is not 
situated at the primary level of the simple notes, but at a higher, secondary 
level of elaboration, where remnants of the original hypomnematic 
material are incorporated at certain points and further elaborated upon to 
fit the arguments at hand!”. The same conclusion was made by Senzasono: 


have been included in the Platonic Questions, just as all the latter could have been used as 
material for the Symposiacs." Such Platonic questions are raised in Quaest. conv. 697F, 
700C, 718B and 739E. He also argues (p. 4, n. b) that De def. or. 421E—431A is perhaps 
an elaboration of a Platonic cquo devoted to a passage in Tim. 55cd (on the number of 
worlds). Cf. also K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 834. 

108 J. Opsomer, 1996a, p. 83 (see also 19944, p. 12 and 2010, p. 95). 

19 Opsomer (ibid.) does not explicitly deny the idea that we may be dealing with 
more complex notes in Plutarch's Quaestiones Platonicae, as opposed to more simple 
ones, but he does not explicitly assert this either (in 2010, p. 115 he notes, however, 
that the Фтбиуцио Plutarch possibly used in composing the fifth Quaestio Platonica may 
have had a specific *problematic' organisation itself). This distinction may be relevant 
here, as there may be some ground for assuming a substantial difference in gradation 
between rudimentary, simple notes and more elaborate, complex ones without further 
terminological discrimination being made by Plutarch himself (cf. also n. 99). The 
distinction between simple and complex notes may have some concrete basis in other, 
more or less, contemporary miscellanistic authors. For instance, Gellius’ conception 
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“Cosi, nel complesso, le Quaest. nat., nate forse come raccolta di 
appunti, presentano un ordine e una struttura stilistica che hanno le 
caratteristiche che abbiamo indicato, frutta d' indubia elaborazione 
formale." “Plutarcho ha rifinito lo stile, forse partendo da appunti 
[...]. Lo stile induce a supporre che Plutarco abbia formalizzato degli 
appunti presi per interesse scientifico [...]. "!'? 


Seeing that the level of elaboration of Quaestiones naturales oscillates 
between simple notes and a fully elaborated treatise!!!, it is not so 
remarkable that some hypomnematic features are still noticeable in the 
collection. Even though there is a certain degree of elaboration of the 
content and structure in Plutarch's quaestiones, a specific element of, what 
сап be labelled, *hypomnematic negligence’ has not been eliminated!" 
This negligence involves a compositional sloppiness at times that takes 
effect on several levels of the discourse. In the case of Quaestiones 
naturales, Plutarch's desire to be both precise and concise in his rendering 
of the arguments often ends up in obscurity (e.g., О.М. 4, 913A: the 
comparative фуаукоддтеро is confusing). At times, he is also rather careless 
in using sources (e.g., Q.N. 1, 9HE: Aristotle does not vindicate but, 
rather, reject the popular belief that seawater contains burnt earth) and 
is sometimes inaccurate and inexact in his claims (e.g., О.М. 5, 9I3AB: 
Plutarch says that there are eight generic flavourings but sums up nine). 
Likewise, his cross-references between successive problems are not 
always successful (e.g., О.М. 24, 917F contains a ghost-reference to what 
was previously said but cannot be clearly retraced). Sometimes, Plutarch 
does not answer a question in its entirety (e.g., О.М. 21, 917B: he does 
not explain why all of the wild sows farrow at the same time, nor why 


of ‘notes’ in his preface to the Noctes Atticae is confused or at least confusing. In NA 
Praef. 2-4 Gellius designates Noctes Atticae as being commentarii, commentationes or a 
commentarius in itself, but he also refers to the annotationes (ad subsidium memoriae) 
that provided the primary material for that work. See T. Dorandi, 2000, pp. 39—42 and 
L. Holford-Strevens, 2003, p. 33. There are four instances, moreover, where Gellius draws 
from Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales. In each of these passages, Gellius simply ignores 
the sympotic setting, so that the style of the commentatio comes close to that of a relatively 
unembellished problem. These passages are discussed by F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 
2011, рр. 235-226. See also L. Holford-Strevens, 2003, pp. 283-285. The passages at issue 
(with their parallel in Quaestiones convivales) are NA 3, 5 (— Quaest. conv. 705E); 3, 6 (~ 
Quaest. conv. 724EF); 4, 11, 13 (~ Quaest. conv. 730B); 17, п (~ Quaest. conv. 697F—700B). 

19 L, Senzasono, 2006, pp. 18 and 45. 

!! L, Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 452, n. 30 reached a similar conclusion: “Тһе relative 
lack of embellishment [...] of QN may reflect the intermediary stage between hypomnema 
and formal edition.” 

12 For the aspect of compositional negligence in Plutarch’s ?тоџуўџата, cf. also L. Van 
der Stockt, 1987, p. 287. 
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domesticated ones farrow at various moments), or the question itself is 
formulated badly (e.g., О.М. 19, 916B: Plutarch criticises Theophrastus for 
explaining only the octopus’ change of colour and not also its adaptation, 
but in the guaestio he himself mentions only the change). Arguably, these 
aspects of hypomnematic negligence can be attributed to the speed with 
which Plutarch composed his quaestiones. Signs of hasty composition 
have also been detected, for instance, in Quaestiones convivales!?, and 
the haste with which Plutarch made extractions from his personal notes is 
known from the фтоцуЙмато statement itself, discussed above (De tranq. 
an. 464E—4654A). 

From reading Quaestiones naturales one gets the impression that 
Plutarch not only tries to maintain the clarity but also the momentum 
of his streams of thought. The hypomnematic character of this work can 
be connected with the style of discourse of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems 
(which underlines the relevance of the genre again [see 1.2.5.]). Indeed, 
scholars have argued that the Problems also have a specific hypomnematic 
disposition, to be explained in light of its educational origins!^. In 
fact, already in the 6^ century AD the hypomnematic character of the 
Aristotelian Problems was recognised on the basis of the collection's 
form and presentation. In the preface to his Commentary on Aristotle 5 
Categories, the commentator Elias (David) draws up a classification 
of Aristotle's writings by distinguishing the so-called hypomnematic 
from the syntagmatic works!?. As opposed to the syntagmatic works, the 
hypomnematic ones record only the gist of the matter (114, 2: drouvyuatiKe 
иёу héyovtat £v оїс óva TH kepa йтеүрдфуосау). They are further narrowed 
down into uniform and miscellaneous writings (114, 8: tev дё órouvquacucóv 
тй шеу Lovoeloy тй 6% roxa). Among the miscellaneous hypomnematic 
writings, Elias lists a collection of ¿Bõouńkovta В.а Пері сәмшіктоу 


15 See F. Fuhrmann, 1972, pp. ix—x and J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 369. Notably, in Quaest. 
conv. 612E, Plutarch promises to Sossius Senecio to send the rest of the work quickly 
(тоуёос). On signs of hasty composition also in the Vitae (attributed to the same Sossius 
Senecio), see С.Т. Michaélis, 1875, pp. 8—9 and C. Pelling, 1979, pp. 95—96. 

114 According to C. Jacob, 2004, pp. 43-44, for instance, Ps.-Aristotle's Problems are not 
as such “hypomnémata désordonnés et hétérogènes” but still “ébauches rédactionnelles": 
*On y trouverait non seulement un recueil de phénoménes, mais aussi les premiéres 
versions d' explications qui seront reprises, complétées ou remplacées dans les textes plus 
systématiques." Cf. also P. Louis, 1991, pp. xx, xxv and xxix: "Le style est révélateur de ce 
genre а” écrits. Les phrases sont souvent mal construites. Certaines sont incomplètes. Elles 
sont tantót trés courtes, tantót exagérément longues, avec parfois plusieurs incises qui les 
rendent difficiles à comprendre. Il arrive méme qu’ elles se contredisent. N' est-ce pas là la 
marque de phrases rédigées ou copiées à la hôte? Mais ce qui fait justement I’ intérêt de la 
plupart de ces problémes, c' est la spontanéité du premier jet." 

15 For further discussion of Elias’ account (and similar accounts in the works of other 
Aristotle commentators), see T. Dorandi, 2000, p. 85. 
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(үтцəмдтоу (114, 13-14), which probably included the Ps.-Aristotelian 
Problems [see 1.1.3., n. 87]. Similar to the educational context in which 
Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems were composed (c.q. Aristotle’s Lyceum), the 
composition of Quaestiones naturales can be interpreted in light of the 
author’s activities in his philosophical school (I will deal with Plutarch’s 
school activity in the next chapter [see 3.1.4.]). Full elaboration of the 
style of the natural problems was not necessary, at least if the basic line 
of thought was sufficiently elucidated for a good understanding by the 
implied readership. It turns out that mainly for educational purposes, then, 
Plutarch, much like Ps.-Aristotle, was mainly concerned with the gist of 
the matter rather than the form. The fact that Quaestiones naturales still has 
certain hypomnematic traits should not necessarily come at the cost of the 
work’s autonomous position in the corpus Plutarcheum, but should rather 
be explained in light of the eventual purpose of the collection as a school 
text!!6. As such, Plutarch's collections of quaestiones more generally 
created an independent space for the author to collect his personal research 
and findings in a thematic fashion, a point that will be further substantiated 
for Quaestiones naturales in the following section. 


3. Zetetic autonomy in Quaestiones naturales 


As argued previously, Plutarch did not compose Quaestiones naturales 
(or his other collections of quaestiones) as a hypomnematic Fundgrube of 
materials to be exploited for the redaction of his other writings. It is not 
just a collection of residual problems that Plutarch simply had no room 
for in Quaestiones convivales (or elsewhere)!". It may very well be the 
case, however, that, as a consequence of his decision to restrict each Book 
of Quaestiones convivales to ten chapters only, Plutarch ran out of space 
at certain points in the process of composing this work (see n. 54)!!5. 


16 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 47: “Раб darsi che egli abbia scritto l'opera coll'intento 
di servirsene in seguito, ma concependola come fatto letterario autonomo e compiuto, 
oppure, com'é pit probabile, che abbia concepito il proposito di servirsene dopo la stesura 
ben elaborata dell'opera." 

17 Therefore, К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 857 (cf. also col. 887) rightly remains uncertain 
when he wonders: “Ist es [sc. Quaestiones naturales] vielleicht ein Rest von Materialien, 
die in die Symposiaka nicht mehr Aufnahme fanden?". In my opinion, the answer is 
negative. Notably, Ziegler vindicates the autonomy of Quaestiones Romanae (vis-à-vis 
the Vitae) with less doubt (col. 860). 

!* Plutarch's own established rule of a fixed number of ten chapters for each Book is 
in itself a severe restriction of the work's scope, but at the same time it is also a realistic 
decision on the side of the author not to chase encyclopaedic comprehensiveness. There 
are some ways to create extra space, though. Two problems can, for instance, merge under 
one heading (e.g., Quaest. conv. 664A, 684E, 700BC, 706E, 717A, 723A, 725F, 727A, 
740F). Moreover, in Book nine Plutarch makes an explicit exception to his own rule of a 
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Remarkably enough, some of the problems that are only mentioned 
in passing in Quaestiones convivales, receive detailed elaboration in 
Quaestiones naturales. These I will discuss below in order to illustrate 
that the separate and meticulous treatment of these problems speaks to 
the autonomous character of Quaestiones naturales, rather than to their 
status of zetetic leftovers. 

In Quaest. conv. 724EF, first of all, Plutarch compares the palm tree 
with a well-trained athlete, who possesses an unbendable vigour both in 
body and mind. A piece of palm wood is said to curve upward as though 
resisting a weight imposed upon it. It is only in О.М. 32 that Plutarch 
provides an extensive aetiology for this natural phenomenon (amounting 
to three explanations in total). Similarly, in Quaest. conv. 700F, no one of 
the symposiasts ventures upon an explanation of the sweet tears of wild 
boars as opposed to the salty tears of deer, a detailed inquiry of which 
is offered іп Q.N. 20!!° (which contains two explanations). The natural 
phenomenon of wild figs preventing domesticated figs from dropping 
their fruit, and thereby promoting their ripening, is mentioned in the same 
passage. This phenomenon is explained in the course of О.М. 41 (containing 
one extensive explanation), but remains without an explanation in Quaest. 
conv. 7OOF. 

Both phenomena of tears and figs (among others) serve as paradox- 
ographical examples that Euthydemus and Patrocleas cite from their 
experience in farming and hunting (700E: ov« óMya towita x&v dd yewp- 
ylas кой коутуіос трофёроутас) in order to support Plutarch’s excuse for 
not accounting for the central problem of the so-called horncast seeds!”°. 


fixed number of ten chapters for each Book under the pretext of bringing an appropriate 
tribute to the nine Muses on their own festival (this is the setting ofthe fifteen chapters that 
follow). See Quaest. conv. 736C: 6 8” àpiüuóc àv drephady thy cvvy On dexdda tov (үтумдтоу, 
о? Savuaotéov: ede үйр тфута coi Модсодс Фтобобуоц xà төу Моосфу xol undév ddedetv Фостер 
àp’ lepdv, тӘкгіоуа Kal каХоуа тодтоу ddetrovtas афтойс. According to 5.-Т. Teodorsson, 
1996, p. 300, “[p]erhaps we may suppose that Plutarch, when setting out to write book IX, 
happened to see that he had a number of interesting questions left which he could not 
refrain from including.” However, in this last Book no natural problems are discussed after 
the manner of Quaestiones naturales. Chapters 10 through 12 concerned natural problems 
in a more general sense, though, as we can learn from the titles of the lost chapters (talks 
10 and 12 deal with more astronomical issues, and talk 11 with an ontological rather than a 
physical problem). 

1? The same observation was made by F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 138 and 193, n. b. He 
adds that Q.N. 20 may, therefore, be composed subsequently to Quaest. conv. 700F, or 
that they are at least contemporaneous, but this is uncertain. Cf. 5.-Т. Teodorsson, 1996, 
рр. 40-41 (see also further). 

7? According to S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, p. 41 the phenomena mentioned in Quaest. 
conv. 700F are only enumerated as examples here, because there existed well-known 
explanations for them (as Q.N. 20 and 41 show). Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 202, n. 108. 
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In what follows, Florus asserts that these (and similar) problems are not 
childish nonsense, and that they should not be given up as insoluble (701A: 
Ета бе тобто uèv 6 ФАФрос wero тойбійу civar кой фА®ароу, ёкеіуоу д” ойк йу 
тіуа тйс ойтіо6 0с reco проёсӨол THY reno)?! . This is, indeed, proven 
by the aetiologies in Q.N. 20 and 41, where extensive explanations are 
found. The fact, then, that the two problems at issue are only mentioned in 
passing and remain “notoriously unsolved”!” in Quaestiones convivales, 
whereas they do receive a detailed aetiology in Quaestiones naturales, 
is very significant, since it suggests that Quaestiones naturales does not 
necessarily ‘need’ the sympotic framework of Quaestiones convivales 
to accomplish its own zetetic goal. Or in other words: Plutarch does not 
necessarily require a boost of wine to solve these problems (cf. Quaest. 
conv. 7ООЕ: тйс (тес тоХ0 mpoOvuotépac Kal Өрасотёрос тйс åropávoeiç тоб 
olvov тоһобутос). If the two chapters in Quaestiones naturales where these 
problems are solved (i.e. Q.N. 20 and 41) are to be considered editorial 
remains — on the uncertain assumption, nota bene, that their composition 
is chronologically prior to or contemporary with that of the discussions in 
Quaestiones convivales —, why are they worked up in such aetiological 
detail? Why did Plutarch not simply delete them altogether? If it is because 
they were composed subsequently to Quaestiones convivales, we cannot 
speak of them as leftovers at all, but rather as a continuation of the same 
zetetic project (but then again, matters of chronology remain unclear [see 
the prologue]). 

Rather than assuming that the research conducted in Quaestiones 
naturales is actually done ‘for’ Quaestiones convivales, | firmly believe 
that it 1s at least equally plausible that Plutarch relies on, incorporates and 
elaborates the same or similar hypomnematic material into the problematic 
framework of Quaestiones naturales as well as into the more dramatised 
and literary context of Quaestiones convivales'?. This explains why there 
are numerous parallel passages between the two works, including their 


121 What Florus presumably does consider to be raidié (if éxeivev іп his reply, indeed, 
refers back to tadt’ in Euthydemus’ account — as it does in the translation of E.L. Minar, 
F.H. Sandach and W.C. Helmbold, 1961, p. 25) is what Euthydemus adds: these are the 
popular beliefs that celery grows better if it is trampled and crushed as it grows, and that 
the same is true for cumin if it is sown with curses and maledictions. 

122 ЕН, Sandbach, 1965, p. 193, n. b (Sandbach does not, however, mention the second 
parallel on fig trees). Solving these and similar problems is not considered a sinecure, 
though (cf. 700D: tùy aitiav йуедретоу, 700DE: прӣуџа тістіу Eyov ёт! ytyveta, THY 8” aitiav 
&yov @тороу ў nayyáňenrov). 

13 Cf. ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138: “A priori it might be guessed that the former [sc. 
Quaestiones naturales] provided raw material that was worked up into a literary form in 
the latter [sc. Quaestiones convivales]. [...] The facts in general do not [however] seem to 
exclude the possibility that material found for the Symposiacs was used in composing the 
Quaestiones Naturales and vice versa." 
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slight divergences in argument at times. It would also account for the fact 
that certain topics, as the cases above have shown, are touched upon only 
superficially in Quaestiones convivales, while they receive a separate and 
circumstantial aetiology in Quaestiones naturales. It is only reasonable, 
then, that Quaestiones naturales is not a zetetic appendix to Quaestiones 
convivales. In fact, one could turn the tables and argue, the other way 
round, as Harrison did, that: 


"[Quaestiones convivales] allowed Plutarch to examine customs and 
phenomena that might not have found comfortable places within other 
of his Aitfa: and the exegesis of which did not warrant a separate 
essay." ^ 


Whatever may be the case, Quaestiones naturales clearly has a high 
degree of zetetic autonomy, offering to its author plenty of space for the 
treatment of natural problems mostly on their own terms (i.e. in view of 
their physical causality without much further consideration of matters 
regarding style, morality etc.). The same aspect of zetetic autonomy can 
also be presumed, then, for Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones 
(viz. Quaestiones Romanae, Graecae and Platonicae), which, in this 
logic, portray several specialised fields of interest that reflect the author's 
versatile research occupations!*>. Let it be absolutely clear, however, 
that the notion of compository autonomy does not, of course, imply 
that Plutarch’s collections of guaestiones were composed in complete 
intellectual isolation from each other. As we will see in the following 
section, sometimes there are clear thematic overlaps between these works, 
meaning that they are part and parcel of a larger, overarching research 
project, a project inspired by Plutarch’s quest for all-round «oXvuá8aa [see 
2.4.2.]. 

Another point is that the differences in form between Plutarch's 
Quaestiones convivales and his other collections of quaestiones involves 
a difference in implied reading and readership. I will argue in the next 
chapter that there are, indeed, good reasons to believe that there is a dif- 
ference in authorial intention in these works [see 3.1.4.]. Before this is 


7^ G.W.M. Harrison, 20003, p. 197. In a similar vein, F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 
2011, p. 20 have pointed out that “the Table Talk’s inquiries are, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, similar or approximate, but never identical to those of the other 
collections, suggesting that Plutarch self-consciously avoided close replication of material 
across the corpus. And, whereas its answers often employ scientific theories and arguments 
that are encountered in the other collections as well, they never do so with the same ends 
in view.” 

125 As G.W.M. Harrison, 2000а, p. 198 has argued, therefore, “[о]пе hardly feels 
constrained any more to state that these essays were meant to stand on their own [...]." 
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possible, however, we must first focus on the issue of publication itself of 
Plutarch’s quaestiones. 


2.4. Opening up Plutarch’s zetetic archive 


The aim of this section is to investigate the possibility of a publication of 
Plutarch’s collections of guaestiones, and of Quaestiones naturales more 
specifically. What indications do we have that these works were published 
or were at least intended to be made public one way or another? A detailed 
answer to this question will, in turn, provide further food for thought in 
the next chapter about the educational context in which these collections 
were useful. 


т. The issue of publication: problems as functional literature 


When it comes to the issue of publication of Plutarch’s collections of 
quaestiones, only little is known with any certainty, leaving much room 
for conjecture. We will see here that there is reason to assume that Plutarch 
probably disclosed his collections of quaestiones to his students and close 
peers who presumably shared his interest for their different strands of 
inquiry. Plutarch’s philosophical school was, in all likelihood, situated in 
his own house in Chaeronea [see 3.1.2.]. Perhaps his students even took up 
residence there. Considering that Plutarch complains about the lamentable 
availability of books in small towns like his own", one can very well 
imagine that he, in his role as a helpful teacher, not only allowed them 
access to his own library, but also to his thematically ordered collections 
of quaestiones that he had composed on the basis of his own readings 
and discussions. But of course, it is only likely that he also granted 
requests made by friends living abroad (as the drouvjuata statement nicely 
illustrates; see above). Plutarch's intellectual repute, although centered 
in Chaeronea, must have radiated throughout the entire Mediterranean 
region. As we will see in what follows, there are several indications to 
make these points more concrete. 

Regarding Plutarch's Quaestiones Platonicae, first of all, scholars 
have argued that they “might be made available to interested readers" ?". 
Notably, in Quaest. Plat. 1003A, Plutarch reports that a specific issue ‘has 
already been frequently discussed by us’ (tò тодАйкс®ф” uv Aeyouevov)!78. 
This phrase, and especially the use of the first person plural, would not have 
much sense unless a certain audience, presumably situated in the context 


126 Cf. De E 384E (quoted n. 133) and Quaest. conv. 675B. See О.А. Russell, 1973, 
рр. 42-43 (with J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 365). On the smallness of Chaeronea, see Dem. 2, 2 
(with R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. lix—Ix). 

127 H, Cherniss, 1976, p. 2. 

128 See J. Opsomer, 1994а, р. 12 (see also 1996a, p. 83). 
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of Plutarch’s classroom, is implicitly being addressed by it!” (as we will 
see later on, similar personal forms can be found throughout Quaestiones 
naturales [see 3.1.4.]). Another indication of the publishable character 
of Quaestiones Platonicae is found in the ?тоџуўџата statement in De 
trang. an. 464E [see 2.3.2.]. As seen previously, this passage speaks of 
Paccius’ petition to Plutarch to write him something not only тері е00ушіос 
but also тері тфу ёу Түрді дғоџёуоу &rueAeotépac eEnyyoews. The part about 
the ‘passages in Timaeus that require futher elucidation’ can, and has, 
been linked to the exegetical chapters on the Timaeus in Quaestiones 
Platonicae"?. Cherniss argued, in this regard, that the trouvjpata that 
Plutarch mentions in De tranq. an. 464F probably contained "such things 
as our tytýuata [sc. Quaestiones Platonicae] or the material for them" ?!. 
The second seems more plausible, though!?. What is particularly unlikely, 
however, is that Plutarch eventally sent this Timaeus exegesis to Paccius 
in its rough hypomnematic form (after all, De tranquillitate animi are no 
rough drouvyjuata either). Therefore, Plutarch probably elaborated this 
exegetical material, presumably in the form of one or more quaestiones, 
before handing it over to his friend Eros. If this is true, the passage at hand 
implies a transfer of one or more chapters from Quaestiones Platonicae 
to Rome. It would be absurd to claim, of course, that the geographical 
distance is a prerogative for the disclosure of such quaestiones. If Plutarch 
was prepared to disclose this knowledge to acquaintances living abroad, 
why would he not do the same for those living closer to home, viz. to his 
close students and friends??? 


19 J, Glucker, 1978, p. 264, n. 27 notes, moreover, that “[ гот De An. Procr. 1012B, 
with its obvious reference to Plat. Quaest. it appears that it is his students in this particular 
lecture who demand an exposition of this problem. It thus seems that P/at. Quaest. owe 
their origin largely to things said (eipjuéva) in the classroom" (also cited by J. Opsomer, 
19944, p. 13). 

130 Quaest. Plat. 2, YoooE—1001C, 4, 1002E—1003B, 5, 1003B-1004C, 7, 1004D-1006B, 
8, r006B-1007E. Scholars have considered it unlikely that Paccius is referring here to 
De animae procreatione in Timaeo, because this treatise is composed (much like De 
tranquillitate animi itself) in the form of an open letter to the author's sons Autobulus 
and Plutarch (1012A). However, De animae procreatione in Timaeo may in itself be 
based on one or more Quaestiones Platonicae, or rather on similar underlying notes. See 
H. Cherniss, 1976, p. 133 and F. Ferrari and L. Baldi, 2002, p. 9. 

131 Н. Cherniss, 1976, p. 4, n. b. 

132 See J. Opsomer, 2010, pp. 94-95. Notably, Plutarch only mentions that he extracted 
тері е0бушіас from his personal notes, so the same is not necessarily true for the exegetical 
material of the Timaeus also, although this is not unlikely, of course. Paccius’ twofold 
petition can perhaps be taken to imply, then, that he asks Plutarch to send him something 
on tranquility and — since he presumably has to browse through his personal archive 
anyway — to attach some exegetical material regarding the Timaeus as well. 

133 J, Glucker, 1978, p. 264 even argues that “it is not unlikely that his (вс. Plutarch’s] 
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Another indication of the publishable character of Plutarch’s collections 
of quaestiones is found in Plutarch’s aforementioned self-references 
to Quaestiones Romanae in Cam. 19, 8 (tadta шеу обу év тф Пері aitiwv 
Роџоїкфу етімедеотероу гірңтол) and in Rom. 15, 7 (Пері àv еті théov £v тоқ 
Aitiotc) [see 2.1.4.]. These references would be meaningless if the collection 
was meant for personal use only, that is, as a private set of inquiries into 
Roman antiquities that was not made accessible to the intended reader of 
the Vitae. Therefore, scholars have accepted that Quaestiones Romanae 
was published by Plutarch himself and made accessible to a broader 
circle of readers who were interested in such antiquarian matters!**. In 
this regard, it is important to note that these self-references explicitly 
indicate the aetiology to be more detailed in Quaestiones Romanae than 
in the Vitae (émpehéotepov ~ ¿mì màéov). Plutarch, thus, openly promotes 
the antiquarian research from Quaestiones Romanae to the reader in these 
passages, by declaring that he has collected this kind of knowledge in a 
separate and more specialised way there. Arguably, due to the fact that the 
Romulus reference (considering the vagueness of the phrase еу tots Aitlots) 
is less precise than the Camillus reference (which specifically refers to 
Quaestiones Romanae), it is not unlikely that by the former, Plutarch is 
referring to his aetiological works in general, rather than to one specific 
collection of quaestiones. There is debate among scholars as to whether 
the Romulus reference refers specifically to Quaestiones Romanae or, 
more generally, to the entire triptych collection of Quaestiones Romanae, 


Platonicae Quaestiones were written among other things, in response to such [c.q. Paccius'] 
inquiries", but it is just as likely that Plutarch already had the material on hand before 
such requests came to his address. Scholars have argued, moreover, that Plutarch himself 
also had access to other people's archives and libraries. See J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 283: 
“Plutarque a sans doute beaucoup travaillé sur des notes ou des documents qu’ on lui avait 
préparés." According to К.Н. Barrow, 1967, p. 152, Plutarch perhaps even contacted his 
Roman friends for information via letters, just as Paccius does in the introduction to De 
tranquillitate animi. Such a request is, indeed, found in the introduction to De E, albeit 
in an address to Plutarch's Athenian comrad Sarapion (384E): ёра 8” écov Әлеуберібтүтті 
Kol каа cà үрциатікӛ Sapa heirreto тбу dd Adyov кой софіос, <A> кай біббуол коћбу істі кой 
біббутос Футолтеіу био тара THY AnuBavevtwy. ¿yà үобу npòç тё кой бій той тоїс а0т50: Фос 
t&v ПТобкФу №үоу 2уіоус стер ётаруйс йтостФдоу duohoya тросбокйу Erépouc кай Thelovac 
кой Bedtiovas тар” dudv, ёте 97 кой rhe y pouévov peyáàn Kal сҳо\ӯс wa Mov £v Ы Мо trodhotc 
кой поутодатойс хтрфолс едторофутоу. The circulation of knowledge in this way (i.e. in the 
form of problems, notes, excerpts etc.), was in fact very customary among intellectuals 
in Plutarch’s time, which certainly testifies to a high degree of intellectual freedom and 
promiscuity. See, e.g., E. Lao, 2008, p. 36 (with a discussion of Pliny, Ep. 3, 5, 17). 

134 See, e.g., H.J. Rose, 1924, pp. 47—48, К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 857 and 860, R.H. Barrow, 
1967, p. 66, J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4687, 1994, p. 126, 1998, p. 31, J.-M. Pailler, 1998, p. 77 
(pace W.R. Halliday, 1924, p. 13 with W. Nachstadt, W. Sieveking and J.B. Titchener, 1935, 
p. 274). 
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Graecae and the lost barbaricae'*>. If it is true, however, that Plutarch 
is referring to his aetiological writings in a more generic way, it is not 
unlikely that the reference also covers his other collections of Aitia, thus 
including Quaestiones naturales" [see 1.1.4., n. 91]. 

Interestingly, on the basis of these two self-references in the Vitae 
Boulogne designated Plutarch's Quaestiones Romanae to be an autono- 
mous ‘work of reference" |37 that is, so I take it, a depository of specialised 
antiquarian inquiries that is worth referring to whenever suitable. In line 
with Boulogne, I believe that Quaestiones naturales can be considered a 
‘work of reference’ also. Indeed, the aetiologies in Quaestiones naturales 
are often more detailed than in their parallel accounts [see 2.1.2.]. 
Moreover, in Lys. 12, 7, Plutarch concludes the digression on the meteorite 
that fell in Aegospotami by referring the interested reader to the yévoc 
Үр%фйс of Quaestiones naturales, if it is not simply this work that Plutarch 
had in mind [see 2.1.4.]. Of course, Boulogne's designation of collections 
of quaestiones as ‘reference works’ should not be understood in a modern 
sense (i.e. as systematic encyclopaedias, handbooks, manuals or the like). 
In the end, there is no clear structure to these collections nor a table of 
contents, by the use of which material can be easily traced in the collection. 
By contrast, it seems that these collections provide a more general ‘frame 
of reference’, that is, a general explanatory framework in accordance with 
which problems could be properly solved. 

As we will see in the next chapter, this ‘referential framework’ proves 
specifically useful for didactic purposes [see 3.2.1. ]. Plutarch’s collections 
of quaestiones could be consulted and used by the reader to retrieve clearly 
shaped but roughly finished information whenever this was needed. It is 
perhaps not inappropriate, therefore, to consider the genre of problems 
as an integral part of ancient *functional literature' (Gebrauchsliteratur, 
letteratura di consumo)"*. The aspect of utilisation and consumption 


135 See R.H. Barrow, 1967, рр. 66—67, esp. n. I (on p. 184) and J. Boulogne, 1998, p. 31 
and 2002, p. 91. Cf. also T.S. Schmidt, 1999, p. 10, n. 38 and К. Preston, 2001, p. 95 (with 
n. 44). 

136 [f the reference is, indeed, a generic one, this may explain the neutral form év тос 
Аїтіоқ — perhaps to be emended in the feminine £v тос Aitiats [see 1.1.6., п. 146]? 

137 J, Boulogne, 1992, p. 4686 and 1998, p. 31 (“un ouvrage de référence"); cf. also 
2002, p. 92 (“un livre de référence sur Rome"). К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, pp. 144— 
147 has recently suggested that each of Plutarch's collections of quaestiones function 
as encyclopaedic-style reference works. Note, moreover, that Aristotle also explicitly 
refers to his Problems on several occasions throughout his writings: see Mete. 363a24 (cf. 
also 381b13), Somn. vig. 456a29, Ішу. 470a18, PA 676218, GA 74705, 772b11, 775037. See 
P. Louis, 1991, pp. xxv-xxvii. 

138 See the contributions in О. Pecere and A. Stramaglia, 1996. J. Opsomer, 2010, p. 95 
suggests (somewhat hesitantly) to speak of the implied reader in Plutarch's quaestiones as 
“un ‘utilisateur’, en présupposant un contexte didactique". Cf. also p. 115: “Le lecteur — 
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of ancient problem literature can, indeed, be illustrated from several 
papyri that were edited in the question-and-answer format, some of which 
contain extracts from Plutarch’s quaestiones'*’. The existence of these 
papyrological sources, the origin of which is generally linked to the context 
of schooling, at least testifies to the importance of question-and-answer 
literature in ancient education. Arguably, the kind of theories, concepts 
and argumentative turns Plutarch uses in his collections of quaestiones 
could be reused and remoulded in new discussions concerning similar 
problems in any given situation (for instance during symposia, as described 
in Quaestiones convivales). As such, one could even compare these 
collections of quaestiones to, say, instruction manuals, atlases, books 
of recipes, or other kinds of ‘open source’ literature, that is, literature 
that is ‘open’ for free use and re-use by the reader. By its interrogative 
structure, the content of this kind of literature 1s, indeed, very dynamic, 
and the response triggered by it will differ from reader to reader in a 
considerably idiosyncratic fashion. 

In conclusion, it is not unlikely that Quaestiones naturales did not 
remain locked up in Plutarch's office, but that it was made accessible to 
interested readers, or that the Chaeronean at least envisaged to prepare it 
for publication at some point, presumably in an educational context. In 
light of the idea that Plutarch's collections of quaestiones were probably 
made accessible to a group of interested readers that stood in close contact 
with Plutarch himself, Sirinelli has appropriately called the Chaeronean 
“un homme-ressource" (rather than that he was “un esprit véritablement 
encyclopédique")!^, Regarding Plutarch’s transfer of knowledge in the 
problem format, Sirinelli's conclusion is worth quoting in full: 


“Plutarque a pu céder aux sollicitations de ses amis qui ont fait valoir 
l'intérét que présenteraient ces collections [de problémes] pour un 


ou utilisateur — idéal devait étre familier avec les régles du genre, qui n' incluent pas 
seulement I’ usage idiomatique de certaines particules et phrases, mais aussi l’ usage de 
certaines stratégies textuelles et argumentatives." 

139 Some papyrus fragments remain from Quaestiones convivales (PSI inv. 2055, PL III 
543 A; see G. Messeri Savorelli and R. Pintaudi, 1997, pp. 174—177) and also (possibly) 
from Quaestiones Graecae (P. Oxy. 2688 and 2689; see W. Morel, 1969, p. 219). P. Oxy. 
2744 (24 century AD) contains Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 156 (= Probl. ined. 
2, 153) and attributes it to Aristotle's фторймото. See S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 
2006, p. 231, n. 466. In addition, several fragments from a papyrus codex of Books two 
to five from Ps.-Plutarch’s/Aétius’ Placita have also survived (P. Antinoopolis 85 and 
213). See also more generally R. Cribiore, 2001, pp. 208-209 and 212. In addition, there 
is a Greek papyrus from the 1% century AD (P. Berol. inv. 9764), which mentions the 
“well-known study by problem’ (lines 17—18: еті tov roAv@pvAnrtov tov tpoBAnuatixoy [...] 
Aóyov). See M.-H. Marganne, 1998, pp. 13-34. 

140 J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 365-366. 
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public intéressé par les questions traitées; c’ était du reste la mode 
des collections de citations, de pensées ou de faits marquants. [...] 
Ce n’ était pas une tache mineure et indigne d’ un écrivain de qualité 
mais méme, à une époque ou les bibliothéques demeuraient rares, un 
instrument intellectuel trés prisé. [...] Cette pratique prouve seulement 
une conception différente du métier et des devoirs d' écrivain et, dans 
le cas de Plutarque, nous éclaire un peu mieux sur ce qu' on attendait 
de lui, sur les sources du savoir à cette époque et ce qu' on entendait 
alors par la fonction de communication et d" information."!^! 


Now that we have considered the publishable character of Plutarch's 
collections of quaestiones and their general usability as school texts, I will 
shortly reflect on their actual method of storage, with specific attention 
to aspects of thematic classification and overlap. Further indications of 
Plutarch's school context in Quaestiones naturales will be discussed in 
the next chapter [see 3.1.]. 


2. Classification and overlap 


Jacob identified the genre of problems with sets of index cards (“fiches”), 
which are further categorised into thematic folders (“dossiers de tra- 
vail")!'?. Even though, nothing is known with any certainty about the 
actual form and organisation of Plutarch's archive, scholars have often 
also conceived of it in a very concrete, physical way, imagining it as some 
sort of a systematised card-index box!®. In a very similar way, Plutarch's 
collections of quaestiones serve as a discursive medium for the storage of 
several kinds of inquiries. They provide an accumulative textual format 
for the author's progressive research, where new problems and answers 
could always be added or older ones revised. The thematic categorisation 
of Plutarch's collections of quaestiones, by distinguishing several sub- 
sections (viz. antiquarian, scientific, literary, philosophical etc.), certainly 
improved their efficient usability, even if they are not catalogued in a fully 


^! J, Sirinelli, 2000, р. 365. 

1? C. Jacob, 2004, pp. 43-44 (with K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013а, p. 134). Jacob also 
points out that these problems are no simple notes because of their coherent language and 
style. Furthermore, in regards to the composition of Quaestiones convivales, J. Sirinelli, 
2000, p. 386, n. 1 notes: “П serait passionnant de pouvoir déceler dans les Propos de 
table tels qu'ils se présentent aujourd’ hui les traces d’un classement des archives de 
Plutarque. On sent parfois dans telle ou telle séquence de plusieurs diners, enjambant 
méme la division en livres [...], un air de parenté qui suppose une classification originelle 
par thémes et non par convives." 

13 See already A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2526, who speaks of "Zettelkasten". See also 
T. Dorandi, 2000 more generally. On ancient conceptions of memory in itself as an 
‘archive’, see J.P. Small, 1997, pp. 81—137, 224-239. 
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systematic fashion [see 1.1.4.]. Yet, at the same time, the technique of 
thematic categorisation seems to have had specific disadvantages, since 
on certain occasions, there may have been difficulties in classification. 

Take, for instance, Quaest. Plat. 7, 1004D—1006B, which deals with 
the mechanism of футітерістосы and its operation in several natural 
phenomena as discussed in Tim. 79e-80c!^.. Plutarch chose to classify 
this problem with Quaestiones Platonicae, considering the close link with 
Plato's text. But because of its focus on physics and natural phenomena, 
it would perhaps not have been out of place in Quaestiones naturales 
either!^. There is, in fact, a close parallel on magnetism between Quaest. 
Plat. 1005Вр and О.М. 19, 916D (£v кок\о периоу ~ тері еу), and the 
theory of дутітерістоотс also recurs in Q.N. 13, 915B (moreover, Plato is 
quoted in О.М. т, 9пр and 5, 913CD [see 4.2.1.1. |). I believe that this type 
of thematic overlap contributes to a sense of mutual coherence between 
Plutarch's collections of quaestiones more generally, which is also seen 
at work elsewhere. 

Notably, there is also room for physical aetiology in Quaestiones 
Romanae"*5, and the same is obviously true for the Aitia: тфу Apatov 
ЛюотшФу (frs. 13-20 Sandbach). Another interesting example сап be 
found in Quaest. Graec. 7, 292CD, which deals with the so-called floating 
clouds. The link with Greek culture is not very clear in this chapter. In fact, 
it is rather problematic. Perhaps this chapter ended up in the wrong folder 
in Plutarch’s archive by mistake. According to Halliday, “Plutarch would 
more tidily have placed [this ‘alien’] among his Aetia Physica’’*’. This is 
certainly supported by the fact that Plutarch quotes from the fourth Book 
of Theophrastus' Meteorology (192 FHSG). The wrong (re?)location of 
this problem can perhaps speak to the practical, but at times, indeed, hasty 
and messy, use and consultation of Plutarch's collections of quaestiones 
(perhaps by his students?). However, at a more conceptual level, it is not 
unlikely that these examples rather demonstrate how physical aetiology 
is an important unifying factor that effectively contributes to the general 
coherence of Plutarch's corpus of quaestiones, and hence of his oeuvre 
more generally!^ [see 2.1.2.]. 


1^ See J. Opsomer, 1999 [see 4.3.1.2., n. 176]. 

145 Cf. К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, p. 144. 

146 Cf. Quaest. Rom. І, 263E, 2, 264B, 19, 268CD, 24, 269CD, 38, 273E, 77, 282CD, 
78, 282EF, тот, 288B, 102, 288C, 106, 289C (ў фосікотероу Eye Абүоу тӛ прӣуша кой 
фдософфтероу), п, 290AB. See J. Boulogne, 1992, рр. 4704-4706, 1994, p. 130 and 
2002, p. 98. 

147 W.R. Halliday, 1928, p. 14. Other physical material is found in Quaest. Graec. 10, 
293A (on the small plant called ‘sheep-escaper’) and to a lesser degree 9, 292E (on the 
month called ‘Bysios’, wrongfully associated with the word $$ctoc, *growth"). 

148 Cf., e.g., C. Darbo-Peschanski, 1998, p. 28 for the ‘cosmological’ connection 
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Of course, physical aetiology is not the only unifying factor. Also the 
other way around, a number of chapters treated in Quaestiones naturales 
express a sensitivity for cultural-antiquarian inquiry, which reminds the 
reader of the problems treated in Quaestiones Graecae. This 1s the case, for 
instance, in О.М. 10, 914D, where Plutarch refers in parenthesis to a story 
told about the people of Halieis, who received an oracle instructing them to 
dip Dionysus in the sea. Similarly, in Q.N. 14, 915C, Plutarch wonders why 
the people of Doris pray for a bad harvest of hay. And in О.М. 23, 917F, 
he explains why people do not hunt in the vicinity of Mt. Etna in Sicily. 
Moreover, the method of incorporation of quotations from the poets, such 
as Homer or Aratus, is reminiscent of the exegetical-aetiological approach 
known from Plutarch’s fragmentary Oyunpucol ueXévou and Aixíe tov A párcov 
Аюоцшбу (Homer is quoted in О.М. 5, 913D, 19, 916B, 20, 917A, 21, 917D, 
34 and Aratus іп Q.N. 2, 912D [see 4.1.2.3.])'?. Arguably, these overlaps do 
not only testify to the, at times, very close affiliation between the different 
research projects in Plutarch's collections of quaestiones, but also reveal 
the openness and all-round applicability of many kinds of knowledge to 
different contexts — a dynamic that lies at the heart of Plutarch’s rohvudSera 
project? 


3. Conclusion and new questions 


In conclusion, Plutarch's interest in natural problems is an important 
unifying factor throughout his entire oeuvre, both in the Vitae and the 
Moralia. The collection of Quaestiones naturales holds an important 
position in this regard, because Plutarch there aims to treat such problems 
mostly on their own terms. As such, the collection provides an independent 
textual medium that allows for Plutarch to autonomously store and 
retrieve the results of his research on specific natural scientific topics. 
He could refer the interested reader to this work whenever necessary, 
making it a work that was certainly publishable. From the perspective of 
composition, Quaestiones naturales oscillates between simple notes and 


between Quaestiones Romanae/Graecae and the Vitae: “Les Aitia ne seraient donc pas 
un simple recueil de curiosités sur lesquelles un esprit érudit s' exercerait à des tentatives 
d’ explication pour le plaisir de spéculer. Ils semblent s’ inscrire dans la logique des oeuvres 
jugées les plus importantes de Plutarque et, comme les Vies ou les traités physiques, mettre 
au centre de leur propos la rationalité du devenir et du cosmos ainsi que les limites de la 
connaissance qu' on peut avoir de celle-ci." 

Notably, Plutarch's collection of ‘Ounprcal uehétat (from which only frs. 122—127 
Sandbach remain) also had specific physical interests: fr. 127 Sandbach concerns the 
atmospheric influence on the consistency of the shoots of plants. 

150 Indeed, the aspect of diversity (roAvaía), as a typical feature of Hellenistic poetics, 
is brought to a climax in the miscellaneous Quaestiones convivales. See I. Gallo and 
C. Moreschini, 2000, pp. 14-15. 
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a fully elaborated treatise. The relationship with Quaestiones convivales 
is important, because both works are closely related from a text genetic 
perspective, probably being based on the same and similar hypomnematic 
material. It remains to be seen, however, to which degree Plutarch’s 
intentions with these two works coincide in terms of their educational 
goals. New questions emerge, especially concerning the concrete reading 
of Quaestiones naturales (vis-a-vis Quaestiones convivales). Who are the 
intended readers of Plutarch’s natural problems? What is their function and 
how do they relate to Plutarch’s overarching educational project? These 
questions will demand a closer examination of the socio-cultural and 
intellectual-philosophical context from which Plutarch’s natural problems 
emerge. These and related issues will be treated in the following chapter. 


3 
Quaestiones naturales 


and zetetic rasia 


Throughout the corpus Plutarcheum, we find important information about 
the intellectual value of Plutarch’s natural problems and their popularity 
in the author’s social milieu. The aim of this chapter will be to focus on 
the socio-cultural and intellectual-philosophical backdrop of Quaestiones 
naturales. I will start by discussing the collection's social Sitz im Leben by 
reconstructing its implied readership and educational context. Afterwards, 
I will zoom in on the work's educational interests, arguing that the search 
for physical causes is inspired not only by generally scholarly but also 
genuine philosophical motives. Plutarch's natural problems, thus, promote 
some kind of ‘intellectual gymnastics’ and serve as a preamble to higher, 
meta-physical speculations. 


3.1. Sitz im Leben: readership and educational context 


Even though there is no proof that Plutarch self-handedly published 
Quaestiones naturales, we have seen in the previous chapter that the work 
is, in any case, publishable and that Plutarch presumably also prepared 
it for publication [see 2.4.1.]. There is debate, however, as to what kind 
of readership the collection is meant to address!. According to Sandbach, 
the work was intended “for circulation among interested friends, but not 
for a general public"?. Similarly, Fuhrmann believes that “[c]es recueils 
de notes |с. Questions Grecques, Romaines, Physiques] étaient destinés 
à l'usage privé, peut-étre à des exercices d'école, mais non promis à 
l'édition publique'?. Senzasono, by contrast, has argued that Plutarch 
prepared the publication of Quaestiones naturales not for a select group 
of friends but for a large readership^. For most ancient works, however, 


! C. Hubert, 1960, p. v left this question open: “Наз quaestiones, [...] utrum Plutarchus 
ipse in volgus ediderit an tantum in suum usum conscripserit, ut materiam praeberent 
qua in futuris libris condendis (velut Quaestionibus Convivalibus) uteretur, litigari potest 
[у] 
? F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 135. 

? F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xiii. Cf. already Н. Bolkestein, 1946, p. 27: “ad privatum 
usum conscripta esse videntur (вс. “[i]psa haec quaestionum corpuscula Problematis illis 
non dissimilia [...] quae sub Aristotelis nomine circumferuntur"] aut ut scholas habenti 
fortasse ad manum essent, certe non ut ab omnibus legerentur, tamquamsi elegantium 
litterarum essent monumenta". 

^ L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 45-46: “Se Plutarco ha elaborato lo stile, come appare 
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the standard avenue of publication was to first circulate a text among 
peers, who, in their turn, made copies and spread them among their own 
peers, thus causing an exponential growth of the text's readership?. One 
may wonder, therefore, who the initial, intended readers of Quaestiones 
naturales were and what we can learn about the collection as “exercises 
d'école". 

Unfortunately, there is no formal guide, no preface to Quaestiones 
naturales which could shed a light on the collection's aetiological 
organisation and programme. In any case, Q.N. 1 does not have any 
programmatic value (though it may contain a subtle Platonic сфро/уіс, 
as we will see later on [see 4.2.1.1.]). One seminal passage that attests to 
the intellectual agenda of Quaestiones naturales as a whole can be found 
in О.М. 29, 919AB. Here, Plutarch’s vituperation of people's superficial 
marvel for rare natural phenomena (as discussed earlier on [see 1.2.3.]) can 
be seen as an appeal to a serious and mature study of nature. Plutarch's 
tirade against the common people, of course, does not imply that he is 
writing for the common people — they would, in any case, draw little 
benefit from it —, but rather, for people who have already begun their 
studies in (natural) philosophy or are, in any case, informed about its basic 
principles, concepts and procedures. The implied reader, then, is invited 
to carry out his physical inquiries, in order to distinguish himself from 
the common plebs who are unfamiliar with the finer elements of physical 
aetiology. Bearing in mind that Plutarch's intended reader was probably 
an informed reader, in what follows, I will try to clarify in what precise 
contexts such natural problems were useful, then. 


т. Natural problems and philosophical co^ 


In regards to the exemplary cowardice of Aratus (the famous Greek general 
and statesman) in the presence of seeming peril, Plutarch notes (Arat. 
29, 6) that the physiological symptoms of heart palpitation, change in the 
colour of one's skin, and looseness of the bowels, are popular questions 


chiaro, l'ipotesi della destinazione a un circolo di amici cade o almeno appare improbabile: 
agli amici egli poteva dare degli appunti inconditi ma chiari o tutt’al рій una serie di 
problemi non elaborati stilisticamente ad uso pratico. L'elaborazione induce senz'altro 
a propendere per l'ipotesi della pubblicazione destinata al grande pubblico. [...] [S]i 
può ritenere altamente probabile che Plutarco, una volta portato a termine l'opuscolo, 
lo affidasse, subito o qualche tempo dopo, ai copisti per una pubblicazione destinata al 
grande pubblico." 

5 See К. Starr, 1987, who discusses the circulation of (literary) texts in the Roman 
world on the basis of widening concentric circles depending on the varying degrees of 
friendship (he distinguishes circles of friends from those of strangers, i.e. friends of friends 
etc.). Thanks are due to K. Oikonomopoulou for this reference. 
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in the philosophers’ schools (тоўс $0.o0ódovc £v тойс сүоХо46 бүтобутас)®. He 
explains that these topics are generally accounted for in a twofold manner, 
viz. by reference to Aratus’ cowardice (i.e. in an ethical sense) and some 
defective disposition and coldness in the body (i.e. in a physical sense): 


тос Hiroadhous £v тойс суоћойс бтобутас, si tò TAMET Oa THY Kapdlay кої 
TÒ YpHue третесбой кой THY oU May evypatver Oar тара TH фолубиеуо Served 
даос ёот\у ў доскрасіос туос тері то THUR Kal puypdtytos, svoudLery det 
tov Apatov, we &yabdy шеу бут страттүбу, del дё табта mc xovxo, парй тоз 
Фүбуос. 


In the schools of philosophy, when the query arises whether palpitation 
of the heart and change of colour and looseness of the bowels, in the 
presence of seeming peril, are the mark of cowardice, or of some faulty 
temperament and chilliness in the body, Aratus is always mentioned by 
name as one who was a good general, but always had these symptoms 
when a contest was impending. 


Parallels can be found for this in Book 27 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems 
(entitled ёоо тєрї póßov кої &vdpeiav), which deals with the physiological 
manifestation of fear and courage in the human body more generally’. 
Notably, some of the symptoms that are mentioned in the Aratus passage 
are also recorded or alluded to in Quaestiones naturales. In О.М. 11, 914EF, 
for instance, the natural phenomenon of people’s bowels turning to water 
(2Evypatvovtat) when they are seasick is again related to fear ($ófoc) and 
implicitly also to cold, as the persons suffering from this condition tremble 
and shiver (tpéuovet кої dpittovat). In О.М. 19, 916BF, moreover, Plutarch 
deals with the change of colour in the octopus’ skin colour, arguing that 
this physical process is triggered by fear (tiv меу ёруўу адт5с évdidwot той 
т@боос беісос). What we can learn from the Aratus passage, then, is that 
the kind of natural problems treated in Quaestiones naturales must have 
been particularly useful for discussions in Plutarch's philosophical school 
context also (£v тойс cxohaic). 

As seen before, the practice of solving natural problems goes back 
on Aristotle's teaching in the Lyceum [see 1.1.3.]. It is interesting to 
see, then, how the genre became well-entrenched also in Plutarch's own 


* A similar passage is found in Per. 35, 2, where Plutarch refers to the story that is 
often told in the philosophers’ schools (табта uv обу £v тойс суоћолс Meyevat THY ФАосбфоу) 
about Pericles' attempt to overcome the fear of his skipper for an eclipse of the sun by 
keeping his cloak before the man's eyes, thus drawing an analogy with the sun's obscuration 
by the moon. 

7 See L.M. Castelli, 2011. As to fear turning people's bowels to water, cf. Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 948b635—949a8 (with Gell., NA 19, 4). 
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philosophical school*. Arguably, the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems themselves 
were actually read, studied, and discussed in Plutarch's philosophical 
school, thus, serving as some kind of a text-book model by which Plutarch 
and his peers were inspired to perform similar research?. There is no direct 
evidence for this, but it may be relevant that L. Mestrius Florus is found 
discussing a copy of the Problems with Ais friends — including Plutarch — 
in Quaest. сопу. 734CD [quoted 3.2.1. ]. Similarly, we also have evidence 
from Gellius that the Problems were read and discussed in another Platonic 
school context, viz. in the school of his teacher L. Calvenus Taurus, who 
was а Platonist and may have even been one of Plutarch's students? 
How does Plutarch's own research into natural problems fit in with his 
educational programme, then, and what can we learn, in this regard, about 
his industriousness as a philosophy tutor? 


2. Plutarch's academy 


Plato's Academy had ceased to exist as a philosophical institution for more 
than two centuries by the time of Plutarch's death (1t closed with the sack 
of Athens by Sulla in 86 BC). In his home town of Chaeronea, however, 
and presumably in his own house, Plutarch directed “eine Art Filiale der 


* Cf. M. Schuster, 1917, p. 37: “Mit gutem Grunde dürfen wir die aetia physica als eine 
Sammlung von Problemen ansprechen, die in Plutarchs Schule zur Erórterung gekommen 
sind; es sind die alten bekannten Probleme, an denen die philosophischen Schulen seit 
Aristoteles gearbeitet haben und die den Schülern reichen Stoff zu Disputierübungen 
boten." See also K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 664 (quoted below). On the use of Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems as a school handbook in the Lyceum, see, e.g., Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 341-346. 
On the use of problems more generally in pedagogical contexts, see already A. Gudeman, 
1927, col. 2529: “Weit lebenskráftiger erwies sich diese Methode (вс. о0о] sowohl in 
der Praxis der Schule wie in der Literatur, insofern sie dazu diente, allerlei Kenntnisse zu 
vermitteln [...]." See also, e.g., C. Jacob, 2004. 

? СЕ, e.g., F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxi: “Plutarque s’ inspire surtout [...] du Corpus aris- 
totélicien, particuliérement des Problémes, qu' il croyait authentiques et qui représentaient 
un manuel de prédilection pour les gens cultivés". 

10 In NA 19, 6, Gellius reports that when he was a student in Athens he read and 
discussed a passage from the Problems (fr. 243 Rose) together with his teacher L. Calvenus 
Taurus. К. Oikonomopoulou, 20138, p. 137 connects this with the school practice of 
gvvey&yvoctc (‘reading together’). Again in NA 20, 4, Gellius informs us that the same 
Taurus assigned the daily reading ofa specific passage from Aristotle’s тро мата ёүк®км@ 
to a student to divert him from his company with actors (see M. Meeusen, forthcoming 
€). On Taurus' role in the Noctes Atticae more generally, see M.L. Lakmann, 1995 (esp. 
pp. 216—220 on his “Schulpraxis”); see also pp. 227—228 for Taurus’ relationship with 
Plutarch (Lakmann remains sceptical about Taurus being a student of Plutarch, though). 
On Taurus’ sympotic teaching methods, see also G. Roskam, 2009, pp. 377—379 (with 
n. 30 for further reading). 
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athenischen Akademie"!!, where he, after the manner of his own teacher 
in Athens, Ammonius", taught philosophy with a particular interest and 
specialisation in the writings of Plato and the Academic tradition. Apart 
from the existence of this school under the directorship of Plutarch, not 
much is known about its actual organisation and daily routines. Most 
scholars agree that it was not a very official institution'^. We do not, in any 
case, have any account of Plutarch's school practices. There aren't any 
course schedules nor are there any lists of students who attended Plutarch's 
classes. Thus, we simply do not know how many students Plutarch tutored, 
where they came from, or what social or intellectual background they may 
have had. Nevertheless, we are not entirely bereft of information, because 
throughout his oeuvre, Plutarch hints at the general school-protocols in his 
academy and informs us about his teaching methods, the subjects of his 
courses, and, most notably, how students should behave during lectures. 

In his 1917 study of De sollertia animalium, Schuster goes into the 
details of Plutarch's tutorship often with a great amount of imagination (at 
times, perhaps, even too much)P. From Plutarch's texts, we can deduce 
only more general institutional customs and educational practices. We 
learn that Plutarch's method of instruction entails a number of different 
approaches. Thus, Schuster distinguishes between Plutarch's acroamatic 
and erotematic teaching!é. Among Plutarch's writings, we come across ex 
cathedra course-lectures, such as Adversus Colotem and De communibus 


1 K, Ziegler, 1951, col. 663. Cf. F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xviii: “une manière de petite 
université". Plutarch refers to his school and instruction with the words cyohy and diatpiby 
(c£, e.g., De aud. 42A, De E 385A, Quaest. conv. 613C, 613F, 702A, 705B, 713C, De 
facie 929B, 942C). See M. Schuster, 1917, p. 2 and J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 25 (with n. 6r). 
J. Boulogne, 2003, p. 36, nn. 94, 95 even translates дотрфу in Non posse 1086D as “la sale 
de conférences". 

12 For a philosophical profile of Ammonius, see J. Opsomer, 2009. See also P. Donini, 
I986b. 

13 [n De soll. ап. 964D, Plutarch’s father Autobulus says that his son, under the 
direction of Plato, instructs inquisitive persons who have no love of wrangling (IIA&tovoc 
ddyyoupuévov, deixvvcw [...] тос ий popayeiv Етесбол дё кол uavOdverw DovAopévoic). On 
Plutarch's school pragmatics, see, e.g., J. Boulogne, 2003, pp. 34-37. For further reading 
on the Academy and Plutarch's school, see J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 21—26. 

14 For the informal character of Plutarch’s academy, cf., e.g., K. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 
662-663, R.H. Barrow, 1967, pp. 18—19, D.A. Russell, 1973, p. 13, J. Glucker, 1978, pp. 257- 
280, J. Boulogne, 2003, p. 34 and J. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. xix. Pace M. Schuster, 1917, 
pp. 19—21. 

15 Take, for instance, his argument that the lessons took place at fixed hours and that 
the ancient Greeks were early risers (M. Schuster, 1917, pp. 20-21). Did Plutarch use a 
school bell, by the way (cf. Cic., De or. 2, 5, 21)? 

16 М. Schuster, 1917, р. 27. 
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notitiis adversus Stoicos", where the students play a rather passive role and 
just have to listen to what 1s said. However, there are also philosophical 
discussions that require much more active input from the students in 
formulating their own well-reasoned opinions on certain subjects, as can 
be seen in Non posse’. 

Interestingly, Plutarch at times reports from his own years as a student 
under Ammonius. In Quaest. conv. 6450—646А, for instance, we read 
that after a dinner party in Athens flower garlands were offered to the 
symposiasts. Ammonius ridicules the custom of wearing such garlands 
and considers it a girlish habit, so the young men who were present at the 
event took them off out of shame. Plutarch, still a pupil himself at the time 
(and a diligent one), knew, however, that Ammonius actually threw this 
problem in the middle of the group not so much to offend the young men 
as to provide an exercise in inquiry (yupvacias £vexa кой tnthocwç). And so 
the sympotic discussion about the natural properties of flower garlands 
and ivy begins. 

A similar passage to illustrate how the students' own zetetic skills are 
put to the test in a mostly competitive situation, when prompted to answer 
to a problem put forward by the teacher, is seen in De sollertia animalium. 
The second part of this work is presented as a school discussion about the 
intelligence of animals. In the preceding discussion between Autobulus 
and Soclarus, we read that a symposium took place the other day, during 
which someone read an encomium of hunting. The symposiasts declared 
that all animals аге, to some extent, rational and partake in 9i£vow and 
Aoywyóc. In light of this understanding, Aristotimus and Phaedimus, two of 
Plutarch's students'?, received their formal assignment for their discussion 
(%үду), viz. to determine whether land or sea animals are more clever. 
In the discussion that follows, each of them defends the opposite case. 
The use of such contradictory discussions, in which topics are argued 


17 [n Adversus Colotem Plutarch gives the course himself (cf. 1108Bff.), but in De 
communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos (cf. 1060Bff.) this task is allotted to Diadumenus 
(presumably Plutarch's double: cf. D. Babut, 1969, p. 38). 

18 [na recent study of Plutarch’s conceptualisation of teacher-student communication, 
G. Roskam, 2004 has analysed the level of independence that students were allowed. He 
thus distinguishes between a propaedeutic stadium (under the guidance of the толё@ү®үбс, 
the diddoxadoc, and the үращиатікёс) and the actual philosophical rodeta (under the guidance 
of a xa8yyytij¢). The first stadium is generally passive-receptive for the student and 
monologic for the teacher, and the second stadium more active and dialogic. More generally 
useful in the context of ancient education are H.-I. Marrou, 1948 (esp. pp. 252—255 and 
289—299 regarding to the use of problems), Т. Morgan, 1998, К. Cribiore, 2001 and the 
contributions in Y.L. Too, 2001. 

1? See M. Schuster, 1917, pp. 57ff. and Н. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 312, 
n. b. 
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from both sides, was a common practice in philosophical schools (i.e. the 
emtyetpyatc elc Екдтероу or disputatio in utramque partem [see 4.3.3.1.])^?. 

In most of Plutarch's dialogical writings, however, more than two 
persons participate in the discussion, so that a multiplicity of answers is 
given, each of which illuminates a specific aspect of the complex problem 
at hand. It is the task of the teacher or the presiding moderator of the 
debate to steer the discussion in the right direction, then?!. He can do 
this by adducing a range of questions and problems (as marked with the 
verbs (yteiv, tpobdMetv and anropet). In the prologue to De E (385AB), 
for instance, we read that the problem of the enigmatic E at Delphi had 
been brought up many times in school discussions (£v tý сҳоћӣ), but that 
thus far, Plutarch had avoided it. Now that he is confronted with the same 
problem in the presence of his sons and some strangers who are about to 
leave Delphi, he feels embarrassed to divert the discussion any longer. 
Plutarch then creates a schoolish setting by finding a place for himself 
and his audience to sit near the temple and by looking for answers himself 
and asking questions (ка0(сос тарй tov vewy TH шеу адтӘс peau (теу тй д” 
éxetvous ёрютйу)?.. 

Of course, the student was also allowed to ask questions himself, often 
after the lectures. However, Plutarch writes in De aud. 42E—44A that 
the student should follow certain rules in doing so. We read, for instance, 
that those individuals who lead the speaker to digress to other topics, 
interject questions or raise new difficulties are not pleasant or agreeable 
company at a lecture (De aud. 42F: oi yàp sic dag ®тоӨёсвс 2% йүоутес 
кой терещ @ААоутес ротата кой тгросвбюгторобутес, ody 4916 000° evovvah- 
Уакто! тр$с &xpóacty ӛутес). Additionally, one should wait for the right 
time to ask a question and only ask questions that are useful and relevant. 
The questions should also be adapted to the speaker’s competence and 


20 The same format also lies at the basis, e.g., of Plutarch’s Aqua an ignis sit utilior, 
which may originate from a similar school exercise (for the issue of authenticity [see 1.1.1., 
n. 8]). 

?! For Plutarch’s jyeuovia, e.g., in Adversus Colotem and Non posse, cf. Н. Adam, 1974, 
p. 6. The debates often take place under the guidance of the teacher, but another leading 
figure can also fulfil this task, e.g. the cvymociapyos in case of a symposium (see Quaest. 
conv. 620А-622В). In De soll. an. 965DE, Optatus is appointed as ‘judge’ (BpaBevtys) in 
the discussion, because he is considered to be an expert on Aristotle's writings (Asüpo дў 
xabilov тр5с Huds, бтос, гі деђсе udptupos, w Tois АрістотФоус mpdyuata [Мо tapéxwuev, 
aM col д іштерішу Emdpevor тоїс Aeyouévors dAnOac THY “уЙфоу emiepwuer). 

2 Indeed, sometimes the teacher gives the solution himself. Therefore, he should 
develop personal insights (cf. De virt. mor. 440E, De an. procr. 1012B). 

? Gellius also reports that his Platonic teacher L. Calvenus Taurus often held question 
time style debates after his lectures (NA т, 26: dabat enim saepe post cotidianas lectiones 
quaerendi, quod quis uellet, potestatem). Cf. C. Jacob, 2004, p. 30. On the practice of 
épwtyots with the neo-Platonists, see Н.С. Snyder, 2000, pp. 111-118. 
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should not be too high in number. Therefore, one should not ask natural 
scientific or mathematical questions to those who are more concerned 
with the ethical side of philosophy or problems related to logic to natural 
scientists (De aud. 43C: pù rapabidler Oar tov uèv ўд тсотероу ф\отофойут@ 
фәсікде &r&yovca кой uam uorcucà @тор@с‚ Tov дё то ductolc geuvvvóuevov 
eic ovvnuuévwy ётикрісес #Акоут@ кой Vevdouévwv dvaetc). Asking the right 
question, thus, turns out to be some kind of a regulated art in itself with 
which the student should acquaint himself. 

Clearly, the method of questioning and answering obliges the partici- 
pants to actively partake in the discussion. As to the right way to obtain 
an answer to a question, Plutarch often insists on providing a personal 
response, which he considers a useful means for sharpening a person's 
zetetic skills?*. A relevant passage for this insistence on providing per- 
sonal responses to problems can be found in the finale of De audiendo 
(48BC). Herein, Plutarch encourages lazy people to do some thinking of 
their own instead of continually asking questions about the same things 
to the lecturer: 


тойс 6” ápyobc екеіуоус торокодФиеу, Stay тй кефйХоло TH vor тв! Tepić- 
Bwow, о®то®с OV о®тфу тй Лотй туут\Өёуол, Kal TH uvýun XElpaywyety ту 
ефресіу, кой tov dMédtptov Adyov olov dpyiv Kal orrépua А@ф$бутас ёктрёфау 
кой aŭte. od үйр 9 dyyeiov 6 уо®с йтотдуірдосевс 4227 drexxatpatos uóvov 
Фостер Әң Seite, dpury ёитообутос̧ еӛретікйу кой dpebty £r tH ёдга. 


But as for those lazy persons whom we have mentioned, let us urge 
them that, when their intelligence has comprehended the main points, 
they put the rest together by their own efforts, and use their memory 
as a guide in thinking for themselves, and, taking the discourse of 
another as a germ and seed, develop and expand it. For the mind does 
not require filling like a bottle, but rather, like wood, it only requires 
kindling to create in it an impulse to think independently and an ardent 
desire for the truth. 


A zetetic agenda is implied in the ‘stimulus and desire for the truth’ 
mentioned here (брийу еӛретікйу кой dpebw ёті тђу &\0а0у). Instead of 
implanting knowledge from without, an appeal is made to activate the 
knowledge already present in a person’s memory in his search for answers 
(тӯ vum xelpaywyetv ту eüpeotv)^". This emphasis on activating independent 


24 On the stimulation of the zetetic attitude of Plutarch’s students, see С. Roskam, 
2004, p. 103. 

25 A parallel can be drawn with Socrates’ maieutical method in philosophy, cf. Quaest. 
Plat. 1000E (with J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 103-212): oddév #8{джтке Уокрдту, 0207 evdodg 
брус торбу Фотер Фдіуоу тоїс véotc ёттїүүвїр кой dvexivel Kal cvveEHye тӛс ёшфотоос уођсе1с" 
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thought ties in closely with Plutarch’s more general conceptualisation of 
personal ingenuity in intellectual debate [see 4.2.2.2.]. 


3. Digestive discussions and problematic promenades 


Zetetic education is not restricted to the discussions in Plutarch’s school 
context but extends to other social settings that have a less schoolish 
character (cyoAy being an elastic concept). Such a setting is found in the 
discussions at sympotic events?*, where for Plutarch a healthy balance 
between seriousness and play is even required by protocol”. Another 
occasion is the spontaneous discussion that arises during the so-called 
*peripatos"?5, that is, a stroll often after dinner or after a lecture (as it was 


кой тобто џолотікђу тёууту avoualer, оок ёутіЮеїсау 2 шбеу, стер Érepot тросетообуто, уобу 
toic ёутоүуйуоооту, 4227 ёуоутос оікеїоу еу ёаутоїс йтећӯ дё кой cvyxeyvuévoy кой 9eóuevov тоб 
трёфоутос кої BeBaiodvtos ётпдекудоџсау. On Plutarch’s view of Socrates as an exemplary 
teacher, see G. Roskam, 2004, pp. 104-105, 108 and 2011c, pp. 421-425. See also C. Pelling, 
2005. 

26 On the educational agenda of the symposia described in Quaestiones convivales 
and on convivial teaching more generally, see, e.g., M. Schuster, 1917, pp. 51—52, J. Konig, 
2007, G. Roskam, 2009, E. Kechagia, 2011a, L. Van der Stockt, 2000b and 2011. 

27 [ntellectual entertainment and instruction were important aspects of the symposium 
(see, e.g., С. Roskam, 2009). Even if the notion оЁостохдоу оюу is not indicated by Plutarch 
with this precise term, its basic idea can be found throughout Quaestiones convivales. Cf., 
e.g., Quaest. conv. 621DE (Zot yàp xol уот урӯсдо тр5с TOMA төу ффеМиоу Kal стоодђу 
Ябаау napacyetv), 629F (où үйр тї uxpóv [...] тйс бшдңтікйс udptov ў тері тйс ёротіоес кой тйс 
толдайс тоб ue o0 ёт\ттїш| Kal тїртє), 686D (xà дг фЛософиёута uexà толдійс orovðáķovteç 
elc үрафйу ӛтетФеуто). Cf. also De soll. ап. 960B (oiv оїуф кой тарй móvov où uexà orovðňç). 
On the aspect of play in Quaestiones convivales, see F. Frazier, 1998. For the notion of 
ттоудоүё\ооу in ancient Greek literature more generally, see D. Arnould, 1990, pp. 113-122. 

28 For the connection between the peripatos and the discussion of problems, see, e.g., 
R. Hirzel, 1895, vol. І, p. 364 (with notes for further references), M. Schuster, 1917, pp. 48- 
51, A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2522, K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 664 (quoted below). In several of 
Plutarch's writings, the peripatos serves as some kind of a hodological framework for 
the dialogue's development. In Non posse, for instance, Plutarch records the discussions 
that spontaneously arose during the customary peripatos after school hours (1086D: етгі òè 
кой тїс TOMAS 8 Аъ®вїтт|с ёүёуоуто Moyo TAeloves £v TH перитбто трос ту ойресіу, #90®ё uot кой 
tovtous avadaBeiv). In De sera the entire discussion is framed within a peripatos (548AB: 
Фостер ётоүуйуоџғу теритатобутес). In the introduction to Septem sapientium convivium, 
Plutarch describes the walk on the way to Periander's banquet, offering the participants 
the opportunity for free, leisurely conversation and discussion of several problems, as it 
was often held (146E: eBadilouev обу éxtpardpevor die TOV уоріоу, xa" Hovyiav). From De 
facie 937CD, we learn that the interlocutors had, until thus far, been walking, but they 
now sit down upon the steps, where they remain seated until the end of the discussion 
(ei доке, катотафсаутес тоу терітатоу кой ҡабісаутес ёт\ cv В40роу 28роїоу атф rapdoyapev 
&xpoatypiov). A similar hodological framework is also present in De Pythiae oraculis, 
where the discussion is set against the background of the Delphic sanctuary [see 2.1.1.]. 
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traditionally made in the Lyceum)”. In spite of their less formal character, 
the symposium and the peripatos can be considered a supplement to 
Plutarch's school education”. 

Interestingly, several passages from Plutarch’s De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta show that there lies not just an intellectual but also a specific 
physiological agenda behind these sympotic and peripatetic discussions. 
De tuenda comes in the form of a dialogue between the physician 
Moschion and his friend Zeuxippus (but surely many of the author’s own 
ideas and convictions on this topic must be present as well)?'. Although 
there are clear reminiscenses to medical literature in this work, Plutarch is 
not highly concerned with the technical side of medicine as such*’. Rather, 
the work is about the practical side of intellectual living. At some point, 
we read that the discussions during the symposium and peripatos have a 
direct impact not only on the mind, but also on the body of its participants, 
and that they, thus, contribute to a person's mental and physical well-being 
at the same time. 

Regarding the ‘exercises suitable for scholars’ (De tuenda $16, 130A: 
тері yuuvactwy фіоћбуоқ &puotóvvov), Zeuxippus, by reference to ancient 


Cf. also De def. or. 412D: "Hdy 52 тос @т® тоб veo троібутес £r тойс Ө0ролс тї Кудіоу Aéoymc 
&yeyóveuev. 

9 For the peripatos as an emblematic occupation of Peripatetic philosophers, cf. 
De Al. Magn. fort. 328A, where év Avxeiw терітатоу cvvéye is opposed to £v Акобумеі 
бесес Aéyetv. Cf. also Quaest. сопу. 734CD [quoted 3.2.1.] and Alex. 7, 4 (Apiototéhoug 
фтовҡіоус терітбтоо). According to Cic., Ep. ad Attic. 7, І, 1 the slow ambulatio is typical 
for philosophers. For more on walking in Roman culture, see Т.М. O'Sullivan, 2011. Cf. 
also E. Lao, 2008, pp. 179-180 and J. Scheid, 2012, p. 147. 

30 See К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 664: “Die diskussion wurde öfters, gemäß peripatetis- 
cher Tradition, im Umhergehen geführt, und die Symposien, von denen natürlich die 
schwierigeren, volle Konzentration erfordernden Themen ausgeschlossen wurden, bilde- 
ten eine Ergänzung des eigentlichen Unterrichts und so gewissermaßen einen Teil der 
Schule. [...] [A]uch Fragen aus der Physik — in dem weiten antiken Sinne, wonach sie auch 
Biologie und Medizin umfaßt — [wurden] nicht selten behandelt [...].” For the distinction 
between the symposium and a more strict school context, cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 712A 
(with J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 385): date уроциатоббасҡалеоу fitv үгуесбол Td тоштбатоу. Then 
again, it was not at all inappropriate to bring along students to the symposium in order 
to introduce them as novices in the intellectual milieu (cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 660D). 
The other way round, a certain degree of informality in the private milieu of Plutarch's 
academy, cannot be excluded either, as we saw earlier on (see n. 14). 

31 [n fact, the étaipoc from De tuenda 122F has been identified with Plutarch himself. 
See F.C. Babbitt, 1928, pp. 215 and 220, n. a. 

32 As F.C. Babbitt, 1928, p. 214 points out, Plutarch's “advice is meant for men whose 
work is done with their heads rather than their hands". For an interpretation of De tuenda 
sanitate praecepta in light of Plutarch's practical ethics (or ‘diet-ethics’), see L. Van Hoof, 
2010, pp. 211—254 (with further useful literature). For the influence of Plutarch's Platonism 
on this treatise, see L. Senzasono, 1992, pp. 19—25. 
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tvedua-theory, recommends the daily use of the voice by conversing, 
reading aloud or declaiming (De tuenda 130BD). He asserts that speaking 
during the peripatos (after rubbing oneself with oil, thus equalising the 
bodily breath) is an appropriate exercise enabling one to ‘simultaneously 
instruct, question, learn, and use one’s memory’ (De tuenda 130F: &ua д.д4- 
скуті кой Orci кой pavOdvy кой voveo co yvuvæčóuevoç). He also points 
out that rhetorical and sophistical debates, by contrast, are unhealthy, due to 
the improper use of the voice (De tuenda 130F—131A: uóvov кеуо фи\актёоу, 
ӛтос UTE TAYCLOVI шіте vy velety тє кбтоу EavTois ovverðóteç Еутегудиебо; 
TH фоуў трауфтероу, 6 náoyovor moMo àv фүтдроу Kal THY codi àv). 

A little later, Zeuxippus indicates a number of remarkable physiological 
advantages and disadvantages provided by the peripatos after dinner?. He 
opposes two theories on this topic (including Aristotle's) and concludes 
that pleasant discussion in itself may suffice for the proper digestion of 
food (De tuenda $ 21, 133F—134A): 


Ете 8” Aptototédng oleto т@у бебелтуукбтоу тӛу џёу теріпотоу @у@ррїтїбєгу 
TO Oepuóv, Tov 8” бтуоу, dv #000с кабейбоот, Katamviyerv, Etepot дё тўу uev 
hovylay оїоуто тйс теуес DeXrovac not, thv дё кіуусіу тар@ттау тйс 
йуоббоец, кой тобто тойс шеу тперитатеїу #000 Ard Oe(rrvou тойс д” &rcpsuety 
тётекєу, йџфотёроу йу oixetws ёф@тгттвсӨол OdEctev ó Tò шеу обра соудйћтоу 
кой ovvéywv ретй то Oei vov, тйу дё voiy u котафердиеуос шд’ dpyav 
е90%6 8207 отер elprycou біафорбу ё\афрёс то туедиа Kal Аетгтйушу TH hahetv 
TL кой dxovely THY простуфу Kal uh дакубутоу Unde бароудутоу. 


Aristotle (fr. 233 Rose) holds that walking about on the part of those 
who have just dined revives the bodily warmth, while sleep, if they 
go to sleep at once, smothers it; but others hold that quiet improves 
the digestive faculties, while movement disturbs the processes of 
assimilation; and this has persuaded some to walk about immediately 
after dinner, and others to remain quiet. In view of the two opinions 
a man might appear properly to attain both results who after dinner 
keeps his body warm and quiet, and does not let his mind sink at 
once into sleep and idleness, but, as has been previously suggested, 
lightly diverts and enlivens his spirits by talking himself and listening 
to another on one of the numerous topics which are agreeable and not 
acrimonious or depressing. 


The reference to what ‘has been previously suggested’ (Фостер elpytat) 
in this passage is to the preceding paragraph (De tuenda § 20, 133BF), 


33 For the connection between the peripatos and the digestion of food, cf. also De 
comm. not. 1071D: оў orovddlouev edxatpws теритатеїу Еуека тоб теттегу THY трофу X TET TEL 
THY трофйу Еуеко Tod Tepinatetv е0к01рос. 
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which deals with the topics that are fit and agreeable for discussion. There, 
Zeuxippus first attacks the athletic trainers and teachers of gymnastics, 
who state that scholarly conversation at dinner spoils the food and makes 
the head heavy. He admits that problems in the field of dialectics are 
not very pleasant because 'they bring on a headache and are extremely 
fatiguing’ (De tuenda 133C: бюдектікй 9$ *тр®ү@дноу” ent деітуф “yAvKd” 
иёу oddapdrs Keharadyés дё кой кот@дес ісуорёс ёттгу)?%‚ but one should not, 
therefore, do away with the discussion of problems after dinner altogether. 
The rest is worth quoting in full (De tuenda 133DF): 


adtol 22 xeiDóuevot Tots iatpois Tapatvodow del той дєйттуоу кой тоб trvov 
Уащф@увгу ueDóptov Kal ий соџфорўсоутас eic TO сёра тй ortida Kal то туғбра 
катоб\краутас̧ 60096 Фий кой Ceodon tH трофй Bapúvew thy телу 602 
@уолтуоўу Kal хддасыа торехеу, @ттер ої тй софрата KVETY LETH бейтуоу 
dEvodvtes od Spdpotc o8 TAaYKPATIoIg тобто тоюботу AAU BAny pots тєрит@тос 
кой xope(cuc $uueAéoty, обтос huels oinodueOa дєїу тйс уоуйс Oapéperv petà 
TÒ бегтуоу тє npáyuæo шўте ppovtiot иўте софістікоїс йүфеі прос #шћ- 
Лоу етидектікйу ў кіуутікйу теролуоц2уо(с. AMG TOMA шеу ётт тфу фотк@у 
Tpobhypatov ёАафр& кой табауд, то204 dé dinyyaets Ү|бікйс скёрес Еуоосой 
кой тобто OH TO "uevosucéc," 0с “Ounpos ёфу, кой wy йут(тотоу. тйс 6” ёу 
історікойс кой топүтїкоїс бутсо SwrpiDa одк 4506 £viot беутерас трал (ас 
avdpacr фдо3бүос Kal фАородоо( тросейтоу. гісі òè кой dinyroets dot 
кой uv8oroylat, kal то тері avAod ті Kat pac йкобоол Kal einet Ehappdtepov 
3| Wpac adtis фбеүүошёуүс ёкодегу кой addrod. џётроу дё Tod Katpod TÒ тїс 
трофйс кодістоџёутс дтремо Kal ovuTrveovans ту телу ёукратӯ yever Oar 
кой отердё& оу. 


But as for ourselves, we shall follow the advice of the physicians 
who recommend always to let some time intervene between dinner and 
sleep, and not, after jumbling our victuals into our body and oppressing 
our spirit, to hinder our digestion at once with the food that is still 
unassimilated and fermenting, but rather to provide for it some respite 
and relaxation; just as those who think it is the right thing to keep their 
bodies moving after dinner do not do this by means of foot-races and 
strenuous boxing and wrestling, but by gentle walking and decorous 
dancing, so we shall hold that we ought not to distract our minds after 
dinner either with business or cares or pseudo-learned disputations, 
which have as their goal an ostentatious or stirring rivalry. But many 
of the problems of natural science are light and enticing, and there 
are many stories which contain ethical considerations and the “soul’s 


34 Cf. also De aud. 43А: u&Xkov 8” &v тіс ёкрожтой Katayehdcete elc шкрй Kal ~loypa 
проВ\џата тоу бадеүбиеуоу ҡауобутос, ola тербреубиеуді tives т@у уёоу Kal торетпбекудиеуоі 
бюдектікйу ў рабумолікіу бгу гібасі прођВа еу кт. 
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satisfaction," as Homer has phrased this, and nothing repellent. The 
spending of time over questions of history and poetry some persons, 
not unpleasingly, have called a second repast for men of scholarship 
and culture. There are also inoffensive stories and fables, and it is less 
onerous to exchange opinions about a flute and a lyre than to listen 
to the sound of the lyre and the flute itself. The length of time for 
this is such as the digestion needs to assert itself and gain the upper 
hand over the food as it is gradually absorbed and begins to agree with 
us. 


The idea that *many of the problems of natural science are light and entic- 
ing’, that is, ‘easy and persuasive’ (toà меу істі TV $uoucóv троВ\уийтоу 
Ә.афрй кой табауй), is very significant for the type of problems collected in 
Quaestiones naturales and for their intellectual appeal. Also, the fact that 
this type of problems is placed next to other topics that are considered 
‘satisfactory to the soul’ (uevoeucéc, cf. also Phoc. 2, 3), ‘not repellent’ 
(ый ёутітотоу) and ‘inoffensive’ (vrot), is relevant for the purpose of 
Plutarch's own natural problems. Indeed, even if the words éhapp& xoi 
тібауй qualify mod — rather than т@ут@ — tæv фәсікоу tpobAnudtwy, it 
is not implausible that this qualification applies to the genre of natural 
problems more generally, as known from the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. 
Gellius, for one, confirms that these problems are *most delightful and 
filled with choice knowledge of all kinds’ (NA 19, 4: Aristotelis libri sunt, 
qui Problemata Physica inscribuntur, lepidissimi et elegantiarum omni- 
genus referti). Plutarch's qualification, then, seems to imply that natural 
problems are not very complex but relatively easy (hapa), because any- 
one can solve them: learned men and lesser intellectuals alike (cf. Quaest. 
conv. 613E, quoted below). Their persuasiveness (т10еу4), on the other 
hand, probably has a deeper philosophical implication, because in light 
of Plutarch's Platonic epistemology, solving natural problems is a con- 
jectural science, where the plausibility of the arguments 1s of the utmost 
importance [see 4.3.2.2. ]. 

The opposition with complex, dialectical problems cannot be any more 
obvious. These should be avoided for physiological reasons, because, 
as we saw, ‘they induce headaches and are very fatiguing’ (De tuenda 
133C: кефодаЛү% 6% кой котФдес ісү»рбс éotw). The same is true for 
pseudo-learned, ‘sophistic disputations, which only strive for rivalry’ 
(De tuenda ІЗДЕ: стоф‹тткоїс будо тр KuiMav 2тибектікйу ў кіуңтікйу 
mepotvouévoic). One must, therefore, be cautious about “passionate and 
convulsive vociferations, because spasmodic expulsion and straining of 
the breath produces ruptures and sprains’ (De tuenda 130D: ai үйр dvepahor 
троВоћой кой datdcets тоб туедиотос pýypata kal onáouata тоюботу). Straining 
the voice too hard is, in fact, an experience ‘of rhetoricians and sophists’ 
(De tuenda 131A: tov фүтӧроу ka tæv софістфу). It is precisely for this 
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reason that excessive rivalry and sophistic arguments are excluded from 
the decorum of sympotic discussions. 

This is not to say, of course, that there is no place for rhetorical 
manoeuvres at all at Plutarch's table — quite to the contrary —, but it 
does clearly imply that sympotic discussions should be more philo- 
sophical in nature, albeit not overtly philosophical either (as we will 
see in a moment). It is presumably in this sense, then, that the topics 
that Zeuxippus recommends for discussion, including natural problems, 
are not only ‘beautiful and useful but also contain an element of plea- 
surable allurement and sweetness’ (De tuenda 133C: тфу ¿v тб ҡо2 кол 
adehtum то eraywydov 9ф” Ябоуйс кой yAvKd uóptov &yóvvov). These discus- 
sions have immediate psychosomatic effects and function as a kind of 
intellectual digestif that takes as long as the assimilation of the food 
requires. 

In Quaestiones convivales, many topics such as these are treated by 
Plutarch and his fellow symposiasts, and the general sympotic protocols 
from this work are very similar, if not identical, to those described in De 
tuenda (and vice versa). For instance, in the preface to the fifth Book 
(Quaest. conv. 672D—673A), Plutarch considers sympotic topics to be 
‘extraordinary’ (буте ті tev теріттбу) and part of the so-called ‘second 
repast’ (Sevtepa тролте04), which consists of ‘delights set aside for the 
soul’ (тӯ Vox тошеоу едтобефу). Regarding the easy and persuasive 
character of natural problems — these are éiadpa кой тідауй, as we just 
saw (De tuenda 133E) — a great deal of relevant information can be found 
in the very first chapter of the first Book. There, Plutarch and his fellow 
symposiasts discuss the programmatic problem of ‘whether philosophy is 
a fitting topic for conversation at a drinking party’ (Quaest. conv. 612E: Ei 
det фЛософау парй пбтоу). In approving this, Plutarch insists that the topics 
of inquiry at the symposium should be ‘easy to handle’ (Quaest. conv. 
614E: Әлафрой (тусе). Indeed, ‘the matter of inquiry should remain rather 
facile, the topics familiar and the subjects suitable and not complex, since, 
in this way, the less intellectual guests may neither be stifled nor turned 
away’ (Quaest. conv. 614D: eivai dé бе кой одтйс тйс (тсе Әүротерос кой 
үуәрша тй tpobhyuata кой ths tevoets ётївїкєїс кої uy үМоҳрас, iva uy trtywou 
tobc &voytotépous шд’ ётотрётосту). Complex and abstruse topics lead 


35 Cf. also Gell., NA 7, 13, where ‘sympotic questions’ (quaestiunculae sympoticae) 
are considered ‘ingenious’ (argutiae), ‘neither weighty nor serious’ (non gravia nec 
reverenda), but ‘pleasant and neat’ (lepida et minuta); they are no ‘pointless or idle 
sophisms’ (captiones [...] futtiles atque inanes), no ‘trifling amusements’ (nugarum 
aliquem ludum), but the *sweetmeats of the desserts’ (mensarum secundarum [...] 
tpayyuatia). Cf. also Macrob., Sat. 7, 3, 23: quod genus (вс. quaestiones convivales] veteres 
ita ludicrum non putarunt ut et Aristoteles de ipsis aliqua conscripserit et Plutarchus et 
vester Apuleius, nec contemnendum sit quod tot philosophantium curam meruit. 
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to irritation (Quaest. conv. 614E: ¿v mpdyuact yMoypotc кой досдғорӯтос 
тоўс Te Tapatvyyavovtas dviwow). Engaging in complex argumentation 
over one’s wine is a ‘sophistical’ thing to do, and should therefore be 
avoided at the symposium (Quaest. conv. 615В: Абүо 02 Үлісүро(с Tapa 
тбтоу kepo софістікбу меу, od коду 8” oddé суџтотікбу). Plutarch’s 
main concern is that everyone be able to participate in the discussion, 
learned men and men without erudition alike (Quaest. conv. 613E: àv 
dAtyot xtv£c ібібтол c páotv, 9оттер @фшув ypáuuata фоуёутоу ёу uéoq TOMY 
тӛу тетоцбеудеуоу ӘгтерЛомбоубиеуоі фбоүүйс тіуос o таутед%с &vápðpov кол 
сәуеоеос Kotvwvygovaty)*>. 

This clearly reflects on the level of complexity of sympotic discussions, 
among which natural problems take a prominent place (they make up 
approximately one third of Quaestiones convivales). Still in the first 
chapter of the first Book, Plutarch says that the dilemma, of course, 
is that philosophy is mostly concerned with ‘subtle and disputatious 
problems’ (Quaest. conv. 614F: Aercà кой Sahextixe rpobAjuata), that is, 
problems that are annoying for guests who are not philosophers. Thus, 
‘the height of sagacity is to talk philosophy without seeming to do so’ 
(Quaest. conv. 614A: cuvécews йкрас ФЛософобута uù докеїу фдософеіу — 
I will come back to this later). Furthermore, it is not so much the 
‘compulsion of the arguments’, but rather their *persuasiveness', that 
matters for Plutarch (Quaest. conv. 614C: біф tod mavo шоу ў Duo cucoo 
t&v бтобе(беоуу). The emphasis on the persuasiveness of the arguments 
recurs throughout Quaestiones convivales and can be linked not only 
with the social dimension of sympotic debates but also with Plutarch's 
underlying method of argumentation itself (cf. also, e.g., 697D: ¿vý ті кой 
тїӨшубу) [see 4.3.2.2.]. 

The social dynamics of Plutarch's convivial milieu are very important 
for gaining a better insight into his sympotic protocols. Considering the 
proliferation of secondary literature on this topic, I will limit myself to 
outlining this topic only in general terms here?". We can see, then, that 
for Plutarch, the intellectual satisfaction provided by the discussion after 
dinner is inextricably bound with the social function of the symposium 
itself. In the preface to the seventh Book, Plutarch writes that subjects of 


36 Cf., e.g., P. Donini, 1992, p. по. 

37 For a socio-political analysis of Plutarch’s symposia, see, e.g., the contributions in 
J.R. Ferreira, D. Leão, M. Tróster and P. Barata Dias, 2009 (sub “Section 2: The Symposion 
as a Space for Social and Political Gatherings"), J.G. Montes Cala, M. Sanchez Ortiz de 
Landaluce and R. Gallé Cejudo, 1999, F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011 and also 
M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 2012. Cf. F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xix, for the view that Quaestiones 
convivales evokes “tout un tableau de la vie sociale sous |’ Empire romain”. On the realities 
of public banqueting in Quaestiones convivales, see, e.g., J.C. Relihan, 1992, pp. 232, 
P. Schmitt-Pantel, 1992, pp. 471-482 and F. Pordomingo Pardo, 1999. 
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discourse, like friends, should be admitted to dinner only if they are of 
proven quality. If not, they should be refused entrance to the select group 
(Quaest. conv. 697DE: 486у істі unðèv ўттоу Adyous ў thous ðsðokiuasuévovç 
тарододбауау ¿mì тй беттуа). Guests are invited to the symposium for the 
sake of drinking together rather than for drinking per se?*. This means 
that drinking is only a means of gathering people who are mostly of a 
distinguished social standing, in order to foster learned discussions and 
social networking. Plutarch's attitude towards drinking and inebriation 
is, indeed, heavily influenced by the intellectual practices of his social 
milieu. He strongly disapproves of a symposium that ends up in ‘a 
lascivious carousal and drunken jabber’ (Quaest. conv. 716F), but sympotic 
conversation in itself is important, since it 'steadies' those who drink 
(Quaest. conv. 660C, 643АВ)”, Personal participation in the sympotic 
conversations is, therefore, essential: every symposiast should contribute 
to the discussion and share his own — preferably original — opinion to the 
debate. 

Even though Plutarch attributes the ideals of ‘community’ (xowovía), 
‘cordiality’ (фЛофроо?ут), ‘humanity’ ($UuvOponía), ‘goodwill’ (edvow) 
and ‘mildness’ (тробттс̧) to sympotic companionship”, and even stresses 
its ‘democratic’ nature*!, its aristocratic character should not, of course, 
be underestimated. In any case, Plutarch's discourse tends to exhibit a 
bias of elitist exclusivity. This is not, however, a goal in itself for Plutarch. 
As seen above, less intellectual people were also allowed at his table 
(Quaest. conv. 614D: tva uù ту/үдсі тойс &vontotépous und” Фтотретооту, cf. 
also 613E: 1бібтол). Moreover, when Plutarch says that he shuns ‘banquets 


38 On heavy drinking and alcoholism in Antiquity, see J.D. Rolleston, 1927 and J.H. 
D’ Arms, 1995. 

3° For a discussion of Plutarch’s approval of a moderate consumption of wine and for 
its capacity to encourage friendly interaction, see H.G. Ingenkamp, 1999, A.G. Nikolaidis, 
1999, Р.А. Stadter, 1999 and S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999b. On Plato and wine, see P. Boyancé, 
1951. 

40 See L. Van der Stockt, 2000b, p. 94 and F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, рр. 180ff. 
Cf. Also A.M. Scarcella, 1998, pp. 14—20. 

41 СЕ Quaest. conv. 616F (Syuoxpatixdy ёсті 16 бейтуоу), 657B, Sept. sap. conv. 154DF. In 
Quaest. сопу. 621B the democratic character is placed in a negative light (viv u&v ёкк\уоіау 
дуџократікўу убу дё сҳо\у софістоб угуоџёуту). On the political agenda of Plutarch's 
Quaestiones convivales, see also P. Schmitt-Pantel, 1992, pp. 471-482 and M. Vamvouri 
Ruffy, 2012. On the social ісбтус of the symposiasts in Quaestiones convivales, see J.H. 
D'Arms, 1990, р. 313. At the same time, the guests preserve their одтоубша, because 
they have their personal interests and idiosyncrasies (cf. Quaest. conv. 643A). The good 
cuymocíapyoc should, therefore, know his guests and their physical and mental dispositions, 
viz. how much they can drink, their character, and — most of all — their particular field of 
expertise (cf. Quaest. conv. 613D, 613E, 621A, 643C, 644D). 
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for citizens and foreigners', he does so not because he is a snob or a 
xenophobe of any kind, but because he prefers to be among ‘intellectuals’ 
(2оуо4)%, 

For Plutarch, social elitism is intrinsically bound with intellectual 
pre-eminence rather than parvenu arrogance’. It is more specifically 
distinguished from regular, more popular, symposia by the introduction of 
philosophy — as recurrently opposed to egotistic, self-absorbed sophistry — 
as the primary concern of the age-old institution of the symposium". 
Plutarch finds his examples for this in authors like Plato and Xenophon 
[see 2.3.1., n. 80]. At times, his adherence to the philosophical symposium 
receives a polemical, anti-Epicurean dimension, as is the case, for instance, 
in Non posse 1095CD, where he blames Epicurus for allowing no place, not 
even over wine, for ‘scholarly enquiries’ ($iAdAoya трата) or ‘problems’ 
(проВ\уџата) concerning music and poetry. In fact, Plutarch sees the 
Epicureans as finding no pleasure in the contemplative part of the soul 
whatsoever but only in the pleasure of the belly*. 

There is a tendency in recent scholarship to connect the socio- 
intellectual dynamic of Plutarch’s symposia with the Second Sophistic’s 
culture of rasei — that is, a culture were overt demonstration of personal 


42 As is the case, e.g., іп Quaest. conv. 723A: To8uiwy &you£vov £v тӯ Sevtépa тбу 
Хдотибос &ywvoleordy тйс деу duc Eotidcetc Ote youev, ёотібутос а0тоб ToMods u£v dua Eévovc 
т@утас дё mro act тос тоЛ/тос: nak òè тос шӘаста didous Kal ФЛоћбуоос oikol Sexouévon Kal 
адтоі tappev. 

5 In Quaest. сопу. 615CD, for instance, Plutarch draws а bead on the sympotic protocol 
of placing guests at fixed places at the table in relation to their social status. We read that 
when his brother Timon once hosted a symposium and decided that the guests could choose 
their place themselves, an ostentatious stranger turned up at the door and immediately 
left again, because there was no place left that was worthy of him (od« ën tov @йоу Eavtod 
тбтоу брйу Aemouevov). As a result, the symposiasts were indignant about the stranger's 
arrogance and bid him goodbye. 

^ See especially the programmatic opening problem in the first Book of Quaestiones 
convivales (612E: Ei det ФЛАотофаїу парй тбтоу;). Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 716D: ої 
фдософіау, © Looe Хеуекішу, ік TOV ovwnociov ікбо2доутес où тафто поюбо toic TS фс 
йуодроботу, de үгіроу. In addition, Plutarch’s distinction between philosophical problems 
and (popular) trivial riddles (cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 673A) also has specific socio- 
intellectual implications (see S. Beta, 2009). On the omnipresence of philosophy in 
Quaestiones convivales, see R. Lopes, 2009. 

45 For Plutarch, on the contrary, the discovery of solutions to entangled problems 
provides a genuine intellectual pleasure. See Non posse 1096BC: duces @торфу Еу TH 
трётоут кой улафорф TÒ оікеоу dua кой mOavov Exovout то Tod Hevoddivtos ¿kelvo uot Soxodat 
(Cyn. 5, 33) кой тоу ёрёута тошту ітЛаубауеобай» тособтоу ўдоуў кратоботу. The entertainment 
value and joy (hov) that is provided by solving problems is also appreciated by Plutarch 
throughout Quaestiones convivales. Cf., e.g., 646B (8#8октол undeuiay ўдоуђу dovpBorov 
9éyec Ont), 673A (еті тӛс ө9тйс ўдоуйс трёттєтол, Adyors edwyouLevy Kal Өш ka історіолс кой 
тф теу TL THY TEpITTOY). 
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knowledge and learning serves as a means to confirm and sharpen elite 
identity, especially by distinction from the common, un(der)educated 
plebs^*. However, this elitist ambition for intellectual distinction from the 
common plebs is a well-known тбтос throughout ancient literature and 
is not restricted to Second Sophistic literature only (as we will see, its 
presence in О.М. 29, 919AB serves an underlying philosophical programme 
[see 3.2.2.]). Moreover, Plutarch's emphasis on the centrality of philosophy 
as a collective search for the truth clearly distinguishes his symposia from 
those recorded in a work like Athenaeus' Deipnosophistae, where the link 
between the sympotic genre and the Second Sophistic adoration of толёе(@ 
is far more discomforting. In Plutarch's case, moreover, the consolidation 
of elite identity is reinforced by the friend-making (фи\отобу) character 
of the dinner-table, which requires a friendly sociability on behalf of the 
symposiasts at all times, rather than an continuous self-promotion of one's 
own education. The unification of the intellectual upper-class is realised 
at these occasions by the emphasis on social networking between people 
who enjoyed the same education and can, therefore, call themselves *well- 
educated’ (Quaest. conv. 634F: nenadevuévot xac). One may wonder, 
then, how high this degree of «(o actually is in the case of Plutarch's 
natural problems and what is their level of technicality and complexity. 


4. Quaestiones naturales as school text: technicality and complexity 


As seen in the previous section, Plutarch's golden rule at the symposium 
is to *discuss philosophy without seeming to do so' (Quaest. conv. 614A: 
сәуесеос крос ф\\отофобут@ uù докеїу фАософеу). Indeed, in Quaestiones 


46 For the connection between Quaestiones convivales and the Second Sophistic, see, 
e.g., J. König, 2008, p. 88, F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopolou, 2011, p. 3 and M. Vamvouri 
Ruffy, 2012, pp. 218-220. Cf. also S. Goldhill, 2009, pp. 109-110. Regarding птодгіх as а 
key concept in scholarship on the Second Sophistic, see M. Gleason, 1995, T. Schmitz, 
1997 and T. Whitmarsh, 2005. Regarding the symposium as providing a framework for 
consolidation of elites already in Archaic and Classical Greece, see O. Murray, 1990b and 
M. Griffith, 2001, pp. 56—59. G.W.M. Bowersock, 1985, p. 665 doubts about the connection 
between Plutarch and the Second Sophistic. For a more systematic analysis of Plutarch's 
conceptualisation of sophists and sophistry, see T. Schmitz, 2014. I side with his conclusion 
that “Plutarch’s world is not the world of the Second Sophistic” (pp. 32, 40), neither in a 
chronological nor in a geographical sense. Yet, even if Plutarch, much like Plato, depicts 
sophistic argumentation in a negative fashion, as being diametrically opposed to proper 
philosophical conduct, he was well acquainted with the agonistic debates of the sophists, 
and at times even employs overt rhetorical strategies in his own arguments — albeit never, 
so it should be added, for purely sophistical but for higher, philosophical reasons. 

47 СЕ, e.g., Quaest. сопу. 612D, 621C (Guryoy? үйр істіу £v olv Tò суитбооу гіс Фау 
bó үйрітос телғутбоо) 660AB, Sept. sap. conv. 156D, Ca. Ma. 25, 4. On Plutarch's authorial 
self-presentation in Quaestiones convivales as a complex mean between self-promotion 
and self-effacement, see J. König, 2011. See also F. Klotz, 2007. 
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convivales Plutarch at several points shows to his reader how the 
discussion of seemingly futile topics can eventually evolve into more, 
albeit much concealed, philosophical inquiries. This higher, philosophical 
layeris generally absent from Quaestiones naturales, where the main focus 
is on the natural causes of the phenomena under discussion (think of the 
parallel, discussed earlier on, about the generative property of salt and its 
divine nature in Quaest. conv. 685DE vis-à-vis О.М. 3, 912EF [see 2.2.1. ]). 
As such, the natural problems collected in Quaestiones naturales are more 
‘technical’ in kind than those treated in Quaestiones convivales, that is, 
they are more concerned with the type of knowledge and terminology 
that belongs to the теууітой, such as doctors, farmers etc., rather than to 
the $0.ócooo (for this distinction, cf. De prim. frig. 948BC, which I will 
discuss later on [see 4.3.2.1.]). Scholars have differentiated the intended 
reading of the two works accordingly. 

Itis generally accepted that in Quaestiones convivales Plutarch aims to 
portray how intellectual discussions should be held in real-life situations. 
Therefore, the educational value of Quaestiones convivales is to offer some 
kind of a manual for proper socio-philosophical conduct^*. Quaestiones 
naturales, on the other hand, by its primary focus on the physical 
aetiologies rather than on the form and dialogical set-up of the arguments, 
represents the actual *theory' for such discussions. This, in turn, reflects 
the different educational purposes of the two texts, representing the 
argumentative dynamics of intellectual discussion of natural problems 
‘in practice’ and ‘in theory’, respectively. In this sense, Quaestiones 
convivales adds a social dimension to the discussion of problems: it not 
only shows how they should be solved, but how they should be solved 
in a real-life situation among friends and strangers (or potentially new 
friends). Van der Stockt 1s right in writing: 


“The ON, then, are an introduction to the art of philosophical conver- 
sation about causes in the QC: to its required ‘zetetic’ attitude, and to 
the ‘polite’ conversation at a symposium. As a result, the QC offer us 
a more clear sight on the criteria applied for the scientific validation of 
opinions, explanations, and assertions [...]."^? 


48 Cf. L. Van der Stockt, 2000b, pp. 93-98. See also S. Goldhill, 2009, pp. 109- 
IIO, J. Kónig, 2007, p. 62, 2010, p. 332 and F. Klotz, 2014, p. 209. On savoir-vivre and 
conviviality in Quaestiones convivales, cf. also, e.g., J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 376—379. For 
the revival of the conversational ethics and etiquettes of Quaestiones convivales during 
the Renaissance, see M. Jeanneret, 1991, pp. 65-68. 

^ L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 453. In the same way, C. Jacob, 2004, p. 46 considers 
Plutarch's Quaestiones convivales as "l'un des modes d'emploi" of Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems. 
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In a following step, one may wonder how the aspect of technicality 
relates to that of complexity in Plutarch's natural problems. As seen 
before, the sympotic decorum of Quaestiones convivales prescribes that 
discussions at the table may not become too complex or sophisticated. One 
of the key-words here is that of yMoypov, which literally means ‘sticky’ 
but is often used by Plutarch in a metaphorical sense to qualify an idea 
that is ‘complex’, ‘all too subtle’ or ‘far-fetched’*°. It remains to be seen, 
then, whether a higher degree of complexity and sophistication is allowed 
perhaps in the more ‘technical’ Quaestiones naturales. I believe that this 
is rather unlikely, though, and that for Plutarch, natural problems are 
essentially éhappa xoi тібауд (as suggested in De tuenda ІЗДЕ [see 3.1.3.]). 

A close analysis ofthe parallel passage between Q.N. 4, 912F-913A and 
Plutarch’s Xóyoc in the second chapter of Book four (Quaest. сопу. 664D— 
665A) will allow us to further substantiate these points. Both passages 
deal with the generative property of rainwaters that are accompanied by 
thunder and lightning (these are called dotpanaia, “lightning waters’, by 
farmers)?! In the passage from Quaestiones convivales (664А—665А), 
Plutarch and his fellow symposiasts deal with the popular belief that truf- 
fles are produced by thunder. Agemachus, who hosts the dinner in Elis, 
defends this popular belief (icyupifeto тӯ їттор@) against those symposiasts 
who remain sceptical and reject it. The latter argue that thunder does not 


5° For the metaphorical implications of Plutarch’s concept of yAicypos and its medical 
overtones, see M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 2012, рр. 67-75. The notion of yAicypov has several 
meanings: viz. ‘sticky’, ‘tough’, ‘importunate’, ‘penurious’, ‘niggardly’, ‘mean’, ‘shabby’, 
‘poor’, ‘carefully’, ‘detailed’ or ‘difficult to see’ (see LSJ, s.v.). It is closely connected to 
the notion of софістікбу in Plutarch’s writings (cf. Quaest. conv. 615B; quoted above). The 
adjective y\icypoc is used synonymously with бсдефрутос, meaning ‘abstruse’ or ‘hard to 
understand’ (cf. Quaest. conv. 614E, quoted above; cf. also Quaest. conv. 731A). In Quaest. 
conv. 614D (quoted above), Plutarch says that the matter of sympotic inquiry should remain 
‘rather easy’ (тйс тус ®үротёрас), the topics ‘familiar’ (уудрша тй тро мата) and the 
subjects ‘suitable and not complex’ (тйс nevose &rieuceic кой uh yMoxpac), so that the ‘less 
intellectual’ guests (тойс йуоттотёроос) may neither be stifled nor turned away. The meaning 
of ‘abstruse’ or ‘hard to understand’ is clearly present in the concept of yicypac here. The 
pejorative connotation of ‘petty’ or ‘frivolous’ may also be implied, but not in the sense 
of ‘easy’ (cf. De aud. 43A, where problems in the field of dialectics and mathematics are 
considered шкрй кой yAicypa). It can also be used in connection with philosophical issues 
(De aud. 47B: фћософіхс £xobonc ті кой yMoypov duéhet кой dodvySec), and it is even related 
to play and unconvincing inventiveness (De aud. poet. 31E: yA(eypoc éotty, од tratwy 0207 
edpyotroyay àri&voc), as well as to ridiculous explanations (cf. Quaest. conv. 670B: оїтіоцс 
yMoxpaic, eviov dé кой тфу yeXolouc). 

5! This same parallel is discussed by F. Klotz and К. Oikonompoulou, 2011, pp. 20-21, 
albeit not in light of what is yA(cypov for Plutarch, nor of the subtle philosophical agenda 
in Quaestiones convivales, but in view of Plutarch's flexible reuse of specific bits of 
knowledge in different contexts. Cf. also L. Van der Stockt, 2011, pp. 450-454. 
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actually generate truffles but simply makes them visible in the cracks in 
the earth. Agemachus, by contrast, lists several other natural mirabilia 
that are related to thunder and lightning, which, so he says, are 'difficult 
if not completely impossible to solve' but are not, therefore, unworthy 
of belief (уодетдс ҡатамабеіу ў mavtedac ёдууйтоус тйс waiting ёуоута KTA.). 
Among these mirabilia he mentions the farmers' account ofthe generative 
properties of lightning water (tà 8” dotparaia тфу ®8@тшу едаЛ0й ҡалоботу 
ої yewpyol кой vouíCovctv). Here, Plutarch enters the discussion and argues 
that ‘at least at the time’ he cannot provide ‘a more plausible explanation’ 
(000v yàp £v ye TH тарбуті фойуес бол тибауфтероу) for the fertility of lightning 
water than that the heat of the rain, so produced by the fire of lightning, 
enriches the soil. This explanation runs parallel to the second causa in 
Q.N. 4, 913A, where Plutarch, regarding the same problem of lightning 
water, argues that the heat of lightning concocts the moisture of rainwater 
and makes it agreeable and useful to the growth of things. 

Notably, at the end of his explanation in Quaest. conv. 665A (after 
adding a number of other sub-arguments), Plutarch says that his fellow 
symposiasts may find his Aóyoc somewhat үЛісхрос>2. He assures them, 
however, — and this is the very essence of his Aóyoc — that most of the 
effects of thunder and lightning are like that, that 1s, they have a generative 
property (үбуцоу), and this testifies to their ostensibly divine character 
(ci dé ye yMoypos [...] 6 Aóyoc duty Soxet, towdtd то cà veio va THY броутойс 
кой Kepavvols cvverouévov: 015 Kal udAtota тоқ т4бесі то®то 86®@ Өв!бтуүтос 
трбовет). This is followed by an account of the divine character of thunder 
and lightning by the rhetorician Dorotheus, which closes off the problem 
at hand (and opens up the discussion of a new and closely related popular 
belief, viz. that sleepers are never struck by thunderbolts). In the parallel 
account in Q.N. 4, however, Plutarch adds yet another natural explanation 
(in the third and final causa) that can also be considered y\toypoc. He argues 
that it is not so much the thunder and lightning, which particularly occur in 
spring due to uneven temperature in the air, that make the rain more fertile. 
Rather, the rainwater itself is useful to plants, because it comes ‘before 
the summer heat’ (про tod 0épovc), and, thus, protects the plants against 
this heat. Now, if the second causa can already be considered ү\оурос to 
a certain degree — as Plutarch suggests in Quaest. conv. 665A —, this is 
perhaps even more the case in this third causa in Q.N. 4, since a subtle 


?? The adjective ҮЛісүрос qualifies Plutarch’s entire óyoç here. This means that it does 
not only refer to Plutarch's sub-arguments about the special charateristics and flavour 
imparted by such rains on vegetation (e.g., the belief that dew makes grass sweeter and 
that rainbows fill trees with fragrances); nor is it restricted to the theory that a truffle is a 
being that is constituted by itself (Plutarch argues that it is not a normal фотбу, because it 
bears no fruit and has no roots and is made entirely of earth that is slightly altered by the 
rain). 
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aetiological distinction 1s made there. Plutarch suggests that the influence 
of lightning and thunder on the increase in fertility is an incidental adjunct 
rather than the main cause of this phenomenon. In other words, thunder 
and lightning are rather circumstantial phenomena that have nothing to do 
with the generative properties of rainwater as such (compare the initial, 
sceptical argument of the symposiasts who reject the popular belief about 
the generation of truffles by lightning). As we will see later on, there is 
often, indeed, an increase in specificity and detail in the development 
of Plutarch’s aetiologies [see 4.3.3.3.]. One should not, therefore, jump 
to conclusions, though, and claim that, in light of the aforementioned 
technical character of Quaestiones naturales, our collection admits, or is 
even reserved for y\icypov argumentations. 

Those who would, nevertheless, stick to such a belief might come 
to assert that the particle ye in the phrase ëv ye t@ тарбуті (‘at least at 
this moment'; see above) implies that Plutarch would be able on other 
Occasions — c.q. in the more technical discussion in Q.N. 4 (where the 
specific natural phenomenon of the lightning water is discussed separately 
and on its own physical terms) — to provide another explanation that is not 
only тібауфтероу but also even more yA(oypov (viz. the third and final causa 
with its subtle aetiological distinction). Such a claim would run the risk 
of neglecting the different argumentative contexts of the two discussions, 
though. The main problem at hand in Quaest. conv. 664B—665A is not 
why lightning water is fertile for plants but why truffles are thought to 
be produced by thunder. The phrase ovdév yàp ëv ye tH торбуті фо/уес бой 
тібауфтероу should be interpreted in this specific context: Plutarch cannot 
find an explanation that is more probable at this very moment, that is, in 
the current discussion — as opposed to other discussions, such as Q.N. 4, 
where the main problem is not that of the generation of truffles, though. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that Plutarch with the phrase év ye тё тарбуті is 
subtly alluding to Q.N. 4 [see 2.1.4.]. He must have been aware of the fact, 
then, that the contexts were very different. Plutarch would probably have 
acknowledged that other explanations for the problem about the lightning 
water are possible, as the third causa in Q.N. 4 proves. Arguably, then, his 
explanation in the discussion at issue in Quaest. conv. 664B—665A is very 
ad hoc, since it is, indeed, the most probable one, at least in the present 
context. 

If Plutarch had made the same subtle aetiological distinction in his 
Adyos іп Quaest. сопу. 664D—665A as he does in the third causa іп Q.N. 4, 
he would actually have sided with the camp of the sceptical non-believers 
(who reject the popular belief that thunder is really generative of itself and 
argue that it merely brings the truffles to light). In that case, there would 
have been no opportunity for further discussion but only an awkward 
silence (notably, in Quaest. conv. 641CE and also in 642AB, similar subtle 
aetiological distinctions are made, which close off the discussions at 
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hand [see 4.3.3.3.]). Therefore, we should probably cut Plutarch some 
argumentative slack in his physical aetiologies, especially since, from his 
Platonic epistemological perspective, nothing in nature can be captured in 
terms of certainty [see 4.3.3.1.]. It is presumably for this reason, then, that 
he considers natural problems to be essentially тїӨшу& (De tuenda ІЗДЕ; 
quoted above). If Plutarch had also added the third causa from О.М. 4 in 
his Aóyoc in Quaest. conv. 664B—665A - disregarding whether or not it is 
even тібауотероу - this would have entirely disrupted the rationale of his 
own argument. It is precisely for this reason that Plutarch says that in this 
specific context, nothing seems more plausible than the explanation that 
he provides*. 

Another important — if not the most important — point that should be 
added is that at the very end of his Aéyo¢ in Quaest. conv. 665A, Plutarch 
shifts from speaking of the physical properties of lightning towards its 
divine character (816 кой uduota тоїс т4бесі тобто 86®@ бебтүттос трбоєості). 
This point is further elaborated upon in the subsequent argument by the 
rhetorician Dorotheus, who notes that the divine theory is accepted ‘not 
only by ordinary people but also by some philosophers’ (où yàp uóvov oi 
TOMO кой diate тобто тетбубаоту, #4 кой THY $0.00ó$ov тус). Arguably, 
the incorporation of such religious-theological topics in Quaestiones con- 
vivales is indicative of the philosophical goal of the sympotic discussions 
at hand. It nicely elucidates Plutarch's golden rule, as stated above, that 
philosophy should be discussed in guarded terms during symposia, viz. 
*without seeming to do so' (Quaest. conv. 614A). No such divine interpre- 
tation is found in the parallel passage in Q.N. 4, though, which, in turn, 
illustrates the more ‘technical’ approach of Quaestiones naturales as a 


3 As F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 21 have rightly concluded, therefore: 
“Seen together then, the two chapters vividly showcase the remarkable flexibility with 
which Plutarch can engage with a core of factual knowledge, adapting it to different 
contexts and objectives: what the fictional Plutarch in the Table Talk cites as а self- 
sufficient explanation (rain following from thunder is highly nourishing for plants, because 
of the admixture of heat) in the Natural Questions features as a partial answer to an open 
question (what is it that makes the rain following from thunder nourishing?), which admits 
different scientific explanations — all of which are exhaustively explored. The difference is 
not just of focus, but also concerns context and register. What the Table Talk especially 
underscores is the way such knowledge can naturally spring up in the relaxed context of 
learned conversation, blending in with folk wisdom, oscillating between seriousness and 
play (chapter 4.2's main topic of discussion is after all truffles!), and serving the needs of 
a speaker's selected argumentative strategy. It thus brings before us the fact that scientific 
inquiry is never a value-free exercise, but one influenced by situations and objectives 
often extraneous to a search for scientific *truth". Moreover, it allows us to place scientific 
knowledge in a wider cultural framework, by drawing attention to the kinds of cultural 
preoccupation — in this instance, the marvellous — which it can address." Cf. also L. Van 
der Stockt, 2011, pp. 450-454. 
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whole. As seen previously, Plutarch in this work primarily focuses on the 
physical causes of the phenomena studied therein without much further 
ado? [see 1.1.6.]. 

This does not necessarily speak to the complexity of the natural prob- 
lems as such, though, but rather to their different intellectual dispositions. 
So the key question still remains about the actual level of тод ғі that is 
required on behalf of the reader. How much knowledge is actually needed 
beforehand for a proper understanding of these problems? In order to 
answer this question, an analogy can be drawn with Quaestiones Platoni- 
cae. 

For an ‘esoteric’ school text (see n. 73), the aetiologies in Quaestiones 
naturales never seem to become too complex. If the text is in any way 
obscure, this is a matter of style rather than content [see 2.3.2.]. In 
fact, a minimal acquaintance with the theoretical and terminological 
apparatus seems to suffice for an adequate understanding of the text 
[see 4.3.4.]. It is only likely, then, that the implied reader did not 
necessarily have to consider himself a specialist in ancient physics to 
be able to follow the general lines of argumentation. Dórrie reached a 
similar conclusion regarding Quaestiones Platonicae, by arguing, mutatis 
mutandis, that no profound philosophical foreknowledge was required for 
a good understanding of the problems collected therein. Thus, it should 
not be considered specialist literature, but rather the work of an author 
aiming to popularise specific debates in the Platonic tradition”. Opsomer, 
however, refuted this theory by arguing that a serious and profound 
degree of philosophical foreknowledge actually was required for a proper 
understanding of the text^é. This obviously tells us something about its 
implied readership, but what holds true for Quaestiones Platonicae does 
not necessarily hold true for Quaestiones naturales just as well. 

If we bear in mind the opposition between the notions of giti and 
(тйиала [see 1.1.6.], it is clear that the kind of research conducted in 
Quaestiones naturales is less specialised than in Quaestiones Platonicae, 
in that it is not exegetical (at least in a strict sense). Our collection is 


54 This was also observed by L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 454: “ОУ offers no leg up 
here. But that doesn't mean Plutarch's physical world is without god! It only means that 
we have to look for Plutarch's philosophia prima elsewhere in his oeuvre." 

55 Н. Dórrie, 1959, p. 4: “Auch in anderer Hinsicht fand der Leser, was er erwarten 
durfte: er durfte erwarten, daß die Fragen von vielfältiger Thematik — eben vermischter Art 
waren; er durfte erwarten, sich nicht in dornige Spezialuntersuchungen, die Vorkenntnisse 
erfordern, verstrickt zu sehen, sondern ein auch dem Laien übersehbarer Beweisgang 
mußte zu plausiblen Ergebnife führen." According to some scholars, Plutarch's De facie, 
for instance, was also destined for a readership of non-specialists (see H. Cherniss and 
W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 19; cf. also P. Donini, 1984, p. 369). See, e.g., De facie 938C. 

% J, Opsomer, 19942, pp. 12—13 (see also 1996a, pp. 82—83). 
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not concerned with the clarification of specific enigmatic passages in 
a text or with the tradition of that text with which the reader had to 
be acquainted first. Rather, it deals with explanations of more general, 
everyday problems, that are, in a certain sense, universal and common to 
everyone's experience. As Oikonomopoulou rightly states: 


"[T]he ОМ? investigations do not emanate from a scientist's ivory 
tower, but are anchored in the economic and cultural parameters of 
practical life: agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting, fishing, sea- 
faring, swimming, feasting and drinking." ?" 


In some way, ‘nature’, understood as a conglomerate of countless natural 
phenomena and the current beliefs about them, is the 'text' being 
examined here — though, of course, Plutarch himself generally relies on 
the scientific literature at hand to make sense of it. Bearing in mind, 
however, that Plutarch's collections of quaestiones are all set in the 
educational context of his philosophical school*5, it is not unimaginable 
that the actual readerships of Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones 
Platonicae were identical. Thus, we should think of Plutarch's readers 
here as philosophers, not only experts, but also students who are advancing 
in their philosophical тодгіо, and also well-educated тетолдеъцёуо: with an 
informed notion of the philosophical tradition in general. The bottom-line, 
then, is that Quaestiones naturales is more generally comprehensible 
than Quaestiones Platonicae, but that both texts originate from the very 
same school context. In the end, natural problems remain essentially 
#Аафр& кой тїӨжз& for Plutarch (although a natural explanation may 
sometimes become somewhat — albeit never excessively — complex or 
sophisticated). This is not necessarily irreconcilable, then, with the view 
that Quaestiones naturales presents the *theory' of scientific discussions, 
whereas Quaestiones convivales presents such discussions ‘in action’. 
In order to receive a more concrete idea of Plutarch's readership and 
of the kind of audience that was interested and actually participated in 
such inquiries, we can think of the types and characters put on stage in 
Quaestiones convivales. These are Plutarch's intimi and belong to his 
more or less direct intellectual milieu: viz. his students, family-members, 
friends, but also friends of friends, both ratdevéuevor and тпетодеуиёуо, 
young and old, philosophers and all-round intellectuals, specialists and 
laymen alike, all of whom had their personal interest and occupations 


57 К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a, p. 146. 

5 Also historical-antiquarian problems, as those treated in Quaestiones Romanae 
and Graecae, belong to the so-called ‘second repast’ (cf. De tuenda ІЗДЕ: ?у історікоїс 
(тусо), and this is also the case with the more philosophical-exegetical ones (cf., e.g., 
Quaest. conv. 718B: Пас ПАйтоу Әкүс tov бебу del үвюџетреїу;). 
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in day to day Ше (either politics, rhetoric, poetry, literature, medicine, 
agriculture, philosophy etc.), but shared a general interest in a broad array 
of intellectual matters, thus by no means despising the lower strata of 
natural philosophy??. 


5. The dialogue between author and reader: vivacity and historicity 


Even if Quaestiones naturales represents only the ‘theory’ of natural 
scientific discussions, there is still some degree of argumentative vivacity 
to it, as can be seen in its dialogical organisation (albeit to a far lesser 
degree than is the case in Quaestiones convivales, of course). This is 
not so exceptional to the genre of problems more generally. Regarding 
Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, some scholars have argued that the question- 
and-answer format is, in fact, all about argumentative liveliness, and that 
the problems are actually based on genuine philosophical debates (in the 
Lyceum), or at least resemble the conditions of such debates. At the same 
time, however, it is generally acknowledged that the problem format had 
become a standard method of composition in dealing with scientific topics 
already by the time of Aristotle, which underlines the ‘literary’ character 


5 According to L. Van der Stockt, 2011, p. 453, “ОМ offers philosophical fuel for 
the philosophical discussion and is destined to people in need of that fuel, namely all 
those who are not philosophers [cave], who uphold only popular opinion, but want to take 
part in philosophical discussion. These are the young students in Chaeronea and older 
friends of Plutarch: people who controlled their agenda and had had some training in 
rhetoric and grammar (poetry).” Cf. also К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 662—665, esp. col. 663: 
“Der Schülerkreis besteht teils aus älteren Leuten, die zu dem Leiter mehr in einem 
Freundschafstverhaltnis stehen (oi ovvýðzųç), teils aus den jungen Studenten (véo, veavioxot, 
шарбхка), von denen uns eine Anzahl namentlich vorgestellt wird". For the diversity of the 
interlocutors in Quaestiones convivales, cf., e.g., F. Klotz, 2007, p. 653 and G. Roskam, 
2009, p. 376. See also J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 380: “Еп somme, ainsi que Plutarque le précisera, 
il s'agit de banquets de personnes cultivées et non pas de spécialistes, qu’ ils soient 
hommes d' affaires, politiciens ou sophistes, ou méme philosophes, ou plus exactement, 
les conversations (car ce sont les conversations qui sont ainsi qualifiées) ne doivent 
pas étre des conversations de spécialistes. Chacun, [...] et mémes les philosophes, doit 
abandonner les questions techniques pour ne discuter que de questions intéressant des 
hommes simplement cultivés." If required by some social protocol, specialists can, of 
course, discuss non-specialist matters, or at least converse in a non-specialist way. On the 
intended readership of Quaestiones convivales, see also F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 
201, pp. 27-29. Moreover, regarding the readers of Plutarch's Vitae, P.A. Stadter, 1988, 
pp. 292—293 argues that they were “male, upper class, and leisured. [...] Plutarch’s audience 
were also intellectuals, well-read and familiar with the science of their day”. According to 
D.A. Russell, 1973, p. 43, Plutarch addresses himself in his entire oeuvre to “the highly- 
trained, the imaginative, the leisured”, but H.G. Ingenkamp, 1976, p. 547 has put this 
into perspective: “Sicher war P. ein solcher Leser besonders willkommen, aber seine 
Gelehrsamkeit hindert den durchschnittlich Gebildeten nicht am Zugang.” 
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of the problem genre”. It is not unimaginable, therefore, that some parts of 
Plutarch’s Quaestiones naturales may originate from actual dialogues in 
his school, or that Plutarch at least composed this collection with a specific 
school context in mind. It would not be unrealistic to assume that Plutarch, 
as the head of his own school, participated in the school discussions and 
actually took notes on what was said°!. These notes he later incorporated 
and remodelled in his quaestiones, adding his own views and comments, 
based on his own reading and research. If this is correct, Quaestiones 
naturales represents the proceedings of Plutarch’s school seminars on 
natural scientific topics, providing a status quaestionis of the discussions 
held, after a thorough review by Plutarch himself. However, except from a 
few indications, presented below, there is no solid proof for the historicity 
of Quaestiones naturales (as 1s also the case for Quaestiones convivales, 
as we saw earlier on [2.3.1. |). 

Scholars have identified the enigmatic figure of Лайтос, whose answers 
to two specific meteorological problems are recorded іп О.М. 2, 9пЕ 
and 6, 913E, with Ofellius Laetus, a contemporary Platonic philosopher 
with whom Plutarch perhaps had a real-life discussion on specific 
meteorological phenomena once [see 4.2.1.1., n. 115]. This has been inferred 
from the imperfect Z\eye which introduces Laetus’ two accounts, and 
which, according to scholars, may suggest a personal encounter with 
Plutarch”. Notably, Plutarch again uses #\ғуғ to introduce the opinion of 
another contemporary Platonic philosopher, the Lacedaemonian Tyndares, 
in Quaest. conv. 728E. This man also makes his appearance in Quaest. 
conv. 717E and 718C, where his accounts are introduced differently, though, 
with ёфу and гітғу respectively. The evidence is, indeed, uncertain, since 
Plutarch uses Z\eye not only of contemporaries but also of past authorities, 


60 СЕН. Flashar, 1962, p. 341, C. Jacob, 2004 and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013b. For some 
aspects of counter-liveliness in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, see, however, H. Flashar, 1962, 
р. 345: "Nicht immer sind die Problemata der unmittelbare Reflex der lebendige Diskussion, 
denn in zahlreichen Fallen können wir nachweisen, daß das Frage- und Antwortschema 
erst nachträglich einem in Aussageform bereits fixierten Gedanken aufgesetzt ist. Dieser 
Umsetzungsprozef ist überhaupt ein wesentlicher Bestandteil der Quellenverarbeitung. 
Immerhin braucht sich die Tatsache eines in einer Quelle vorgegebenen Gedankens 
und die Möglichkeit einer Schuldiskussion nicht unbedingt auszuschließen [...]. Bei 
der Beurteilung der Entwicklung der Problemata-Form, die von der lebendigen Diskussion 
zum Handbuchschema führt, muß man auch berücksichtigen, daß die für die Probl. 
charakterische Frage- und Antwortform schon bei Ar. in starkem mafe ‘literarisch’ 
geworden ist". 

9! СЕ, e.g., Quaest. Plat. 1003A: tò ToMadxis 99” Hudv Xeyóuevov. Cf. also Non posse 
1086D: ёта òè кой тӯс o'xoXii дао істс ёүёуоуто Aóyor TAcloves £v TH терітфто трос ту аїресту, 
#8о®ё pot кой тодтоус &va.aetv. 

© Cf. J. Opsomer, 2008, p. 586. For further reading, see also G.W.M. Bowersock, 
1982 and M. Meeusen, 2013a. 
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such as Plato (Cor. 15, 4; Non posse 1091D), Euripides (А/с. т, 5), and 
Cleanthes (Alc. 6, 2). It remains to be seen, then, whether any aspect of 
historicity can be deduced from the two Laetus quotes, a problem that 
hardly admits of an answer. This is not, of course, to reject that some 
parts of Quaestiones naturales may contain the argumentative nucleus 
of the responses that Plutarch's fellow discussants gave to the problems 
at hand and which he then recorded in a primarily anonymous fashion 
(perhaps, indeed, with the exception of Laetus). In О.М. 3, 912EF, to 
give just one example, Plutarch anonymously records a solution that is 
ascribed to Philinus in Quaest. conv. 685D, albeit in a different context 
[see 2.2.1.]. 

The issue of historicity is very difficult, 1f not impossible, to settle, since 
we should always bear in mind Plutarch's potential editorial interferences 
in the text. What is perhaps more important, therefore, is that Plutarch's 
general school context has clearly left its marks on the collection's 
discourse, disregarding whether this influence occured directly or not. In 
the end, the possibility that Quaestiones naturales 1s simply exploiting 
the question-and-answer format, precisely because of the latter's roots in 
school practice, cannot be excluded®. The bottom line would, then, be 
that Quaestiones naturales does not necessarily have to originate from 
historical school discussions to have a basic educational intention. In either 
case, the question-and-answer format operates as a useful educational 
tool for the systematisation and communication of scientific knowledge 
between the author and his readership. It is also an efficient tool in 
Plutarch's attempt to convince the reader that certain physical explanation 
are plausible and deserve specific consideration. As such, in each natural 
problem, we find the condensation of some kind of a virtual dialogue, 
where the author poses a question and, at the same time, suggests several 
answers to the reader in an interrogative way. A dramatised version of 
such dialogues is found in Quaestiones convivales, where Plutarch shows 
how these problems provided popular topics of conversation during the 
social event of the symposium. This is not, however, to claim that the 


$5 According to K. Oikonomopoulou (in personal correspondence), readers of 
Quaestiones naturales of a more advanced age would have perhaps enjoyed learning from a 
text written in a format familiar to them from the years of their school instruction. This may, 
indeed, be the case, but whether this implies that discussing natural problems is normally 
a practice suitable for young students only is not a given fact. In any case, both younger 
and older symposiasts are found discussing natural problems in Quaestiones convivales. 
In fact, the fictional Plutarch himself makes his appearance both as a young student and as 
a more mature philosopher [see the prologue, n. 25]. Therefore, the philosophical value of 
Plutarch's natural problems is not necessarily age-related. In fact, they provide a useful 
intellectual exercise for more mature philosophers just as well, as we will see further on 
[3.2.2.]. 
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genre of problems mimics that of the dialogue: at the very least there are 
similar structural principles at work in both genres. 

On closer inspection, the problem format has several structural 
similarities with that of the (philosophical) dialogue™. It allows for critical 
discussion, refutation and correction of traditional view-points and for a 
tentative proposition of personal theories in a generally zetetic fashion. 
Moreover, the solution to one question may give rise to another question 
that is closely related. This may account for the concatenative process 
that has been noted for the development of many problem chapters in 
our collection at a macrostructural level® [see 1.1.5.]. But then again, 
this concatenated structure is not necessarily caused by the dynamics of 
real-life discussions; it can also be explained on the basis of the author's 
editorial interventions, or of the coherence of the content in the source 
text on which the chapters are sometimes based [see 4.2.1.2.]. 

At a microstructural level [see 1.1.4.], the profusion of question marks 
and the absence of aetiological closure, testify to the author's awareness 
that the explanations he provides do not necessarily fully exhaust the entire 
aetiological potential of a specific problem. As such, the almost incessant 
formulation of explanations in an interrogative and anti-dogmatic fashion 
in the aetiologies is not so much a rhetorical technique inspired by feigned 
uncertainty (analogous to rhetorical questions), but a sign of scientific 
caution, both оп the side of the teacher and the student*6. In fact, it is one 
of Plutarch's firm epistemic convictions that it is impossible to formulate 
natural explanations that are certain and definite (2тоу)). As a consequence, 
the $vcixóc has to manage with probable arguments and leave space for 
the potential addition of new solutions, corrections and criticisms [see 
4.3.2.]. When it comes to the interrogative and open-ended structure of 
the explanations, one could even argue that the role of the reader, in a 
certain sense, merges with that of the author. The reader is invited, then, 
to evaluate the positions the author proposes and, if possible, to formulate 
his own explanations. This certainly makes the reading process more 
active and engaging, and for that matter, more attractive from a didactic 
perspective. 

Closely connected to this point is the idea that, from an epistemological 
perspective, Plutarch, as a teacher, actually places himself on par with his 
students, since they are both looking for what are essentially plausible 


6 See, e.g., C. Jacob, 2004, J. Opsomer, 2005, рр. 198—199, 2010, p. 115 (“ипе forme 
rudimentaire de dialogue") and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013b. For a study of Plutarch's 
general use of the dialogue format, see L. Van der Stockt, 2000b (with further references). 

6 The same argument was made for Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems by Н. Flashar, 1962, 
р. 301. 

66 A similar conclusion was made for Ps.-Aristotle's Problems by Н. Flashar, 1962, 
p. 341. 
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natural explanations. Therefore, obvious authorial self-promotion in 
providing such arguments is unnecessary. This probably explains why 
Plutarch's personal statements and remarks are not formulated in an 
authorial fashion in Quaestiones naturales*’. In fact, Plutarch effaces 
everything personal by avoiding the use of the first person singular (‘I’) 
in favour of the less emphatic first person plural (‘we’). In some cases$5, 
though, the first person plural may function as a substitute for the first 
person singular (scholars call this the “authorial уе”). Yet, this is rather 
unlikely, if not impossible, in other cases”. The use ofthe first person plural 
can be considered a suggestive means, then, of involving the student in a 
joint search for physical causes (scholars call this the “sociative we")?! It 


6 Cf. G.W.M. Bowersock, 1985, p. 666: “But spread throughout his [sc. Plutarch's] 
works is a genuine and irresistible humanity, unfettered by egotism or pretence. In 
this respect too he is highly unusual." The rather impersonal authorship is also typical 
of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems (see C. Jacob, 2004, p. 41, V. Nutton, 2009, pp. 58—59, 
К. Oikonomopoulou, 2013b). Similarly, in regards to Quaestiones Platonicae, 1. Opsomer, 
2010, p. 93 notes that “1 intervention de 1 auteur est minimale". This general impersonal 
authorship can perhaps be connected, in the case of Plutarch, with the й4фосіо of the 
Academic Sceptics [see 4.3.2.1.], that is, the avoidance of formulating theories of one's 
own, a practice that goes back on Socrates’ aporetic attitude in philosophical dialogues 
(c£. Quaest. Plat. YoooB: тӛу Әстер Хокрдтус duoroyovvtwy undév їдіоу Aéyev). A relevant 
passage for this à$acía is found in De facie 922E-923A, where the Stoic Pharnaces 
attacks Lamprias for employing тё «epícuccov ёк тїс Акадушеіас, viz. uy mapéxerv ÉXeyyov 
àv айто\ Aéyovcty. Lucius speaks in defense of Lamprias and declares that ўџесс (i.e. the 
Academic philosophers) му обу obdév adtol тар” офтоу Aéyouev. The fact that on several 
occasions, they do employ the first person, might complicate the consistency of this 
sceptical feature in De facie (cf. Н. Górgemanns, 1970, p. 86), but P. Donini, 2011, 
рр. 38-39 is probably right that *semplicemente, in quelle occasioni i suoi personaggi 
si identificano con la teoria che difendono non perché improvvisamente se ne siano fatti 
conquistare e abbiano abbondonato ogni riserva a proposito della sua veridicità definitiva 
cosi tradendo le premesse dell'epistemologia ‘academica’ e del Timeo, ma soltanto in 
quanto la considerano la migliore delle spiegazioni disponibili". Arguably, then, the same 
counts, mutatis mutandis, for Plutarch's personal statements (by means of his own literary 
alter ego) in Quaestiones convivales (see further). Note, moreover, that the aspect of 
&$acía or avoidance to beget personal doctrines does not withhold Plutarch from proposing 
his own original contributions to the problems, again, at least within the limits of his 
Platonic-Academic epistemology [see 4.2.2.2.]. 

% Cf. Q.N. 1, 911E (napatvoüuev) and 15, 915E (eipyjcauev). 

© See H. von Staden 1994, p. 108 and Н. Hine, 2009, p. 21. 

79 Cf. О.М. 5, 913B (ӛрбиеу), 8, 914B (брбреу), 29, 919A (Savudlouev), 30, 919В (№үоџеу). 

7! F, Slotty, 1928. Regarding the most common uses of the first person plural in ancient 
scientific writing, see Н. von Staden, 1994, pp. 108—109 and Н. Hine, 2009, pp. 21—22. For 
the didactic relationship expressed by the first person plural in Quaestiones convivales, see 
J. Kónig, 2011, p. 185. On Plutarch's use ofthe first person plural in Quaestiones Romanae, 
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evokes a certain sense of zetetic community (xowovía)? and, in most cases, 
hints at some kind of didactic pact between the teacher and the student 
by invoking, and at times even insisting on, shared believes, customs 
and experience. For instance, in О.М. 8, 914B, Plutarch wonders why we 
observe that the sea grows warmer when it is agitated, whereas all other 
liquids — paradoxically — become colder when disturbed (Auk ti, «àv Mwy 
dypav év TH кіуеісбол Kal отрефеобол `уоуоџёуоу, тўу Odhattav брбиеу ёу TH 
коматобобол Üepuovépay yryvouévny;). Rather than discussing whether or not 
this is really true, Plutarch, by use of the first person plural in ópoyev, 
insists on assuming that this 1s the case, if only for the sake of argument 
[see 4.1.1.2.]. It can be inferred from this aspect of authorial self-effacement 
that Plutarch deliberately aims to temper his authorial voice, so that the 
text never becomes too obtrusive or self-promoting. 

This is far less the case in Quaestiones convivales, presumably for 
reasons of ‘exotericism’ — vis-à-vis the ‘esotericism’ of Quaestiones 
naturales?. Arguably, in Quaestiones convivales, Plutarch aims to pro- 


cf. also R. Preston, 2001, p. 114 (“[Plutarch’s] use of the first person plural [...] suggests the 
possibility of a unified, undifferentiated humanity") and P. Payen, 2014, pp. 245. For the 
Vitae, see also C. Pelling, 2004, pp. 411—412: “It is indeed often unclear exactly how that 
category of ‘us’ is envisaged: ‘we Greeks’, ‘we cultured beings’, ‘we people of humane 
sensibility’, “we who are interested in the past’? Does it include real readers in subsequent 
generations as well as those ‘in our day’, i.e. Plutarch’s own? But in any case, it is evidently 
a category that includes narratee as well as narrator. [...] The blurring is important in 
insinuating that of course narrator and narratee are people who think along similar lines.” 
Cf. also id., 2011, p. 208: “that characteristic Plutarchan ‘we’ and ‘us’ [...] contrives to 
suggest a large happy family of readers". See also T. Duff, 2014, pp. 340-342. 

72 [n Praec. ger. reip. 816DE, Plutarch reports his father's advice that it is more polite 
and unambitious to use the first person plural instead of the first person singular as a way of 
reporting on an association with colleagues (où yàp uóvov émerxés Tò тоюбтоу Kal prridvOpwndy 
істіу, 029 Kal Td тобу Tov фӨбуоу @фолреї тїс Sééng). 

73 [f Quaestiones naturales can rightly be considered an ‘esoteric’ text, which Plutarch 
presumably composed for the inner circle in his own school, Quaestiones convivales can 
be considered a more ‘exoteric’ work, promoting Plutarch’s own research activities and 
that of his intellectual milieu to the outer world (the work was dedicated to Sossius 
Senecio). The esoteric nature of Quaestiones naturales can be generally linked, then, with 
its theoretical character, and the exoteric nature of Quaestiones convivales with the social 
pragmatics that it promotes by describing the discussion of problems ‘in action’. This 
distinction may not remain unproblematic, though. In any case, scholars have also treated 
the issue of exotericism vis-d-vis esotericism with regard to Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems, but 
at first sight, their claims seem irreconciliable. This incongruity mainly rests in a different 
perspective of interpretation. Some scholars especially focus on the form and organisation 
of the Problems in considering them esoteric, whereas others consider them exoteric on 
the basis of their content. According to C. Jacob, 2004, p. 44, n. 32, for instance, Ps.- 
Aristotle’s collection of Problems is an esoteric work to be situated in the Lyceum: “[L]es 
Problèmes seraient un exemple parmi d'autres des différentes formes d’ écriture a l’ oeuvre 
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mote the practices and achievements of his research to a wider audience 
by placing his own literary alter ego in the sympotic spotlights at sev- 
eral points in the discussions (often allowing him the final and, thus, 
most authoritative word on a given topic [see 1.1.4., n. 104]). To this end, 
Plutarch often presents his literary alter ego as some kind of primus inter 
pares in the discussions with his peers". This is not to say, however, that 
Quaestiones convivales is an ego-document, since the views of Plutarch's 
sympotic peers often have even more weight in the discussion. What is 
perhaps more important, however, is that a certain aspect of argumentative 
caution and undecidedness is never abandoned (cf. n. 67). 

Another discursive means of involving the reader in a joint search 
for physical causes is found in the use of the second person singular in 
imperatives like ткбте 08/64 (и). Such phrases сап be interpreted as а 
"metadirective"76 address to the reader, meant to emphatically encourage 


dans la partie ésotérique du corpus aristotélicien, qui nous est parvenue: ‘textes а” école? 
comprenant des notes de cours, des textes de conférences, des brouillons, mais aussi des 
instruments de travail partagés par les membres de la communauté, pouvant faire l’ objet 
de révisions et d' enrichissements." Cf. also W.S. Hett, 1936, p. viii (^The form of the book 
suggests that it originated as a lecture notebook containing problems for discussion.") and 
H. Flashar, 1962, p. 341. On the contrary, P. Louis, 1991, pp. xix-xx has argued that the 
Problems are exoteric, because they are sometimes labelled éyxvxhta (see M. Meeusen, 
forthcoming e), implying that they are *in the hands of everyone', making it a work of 
philosophical vulgarisation (see also A. Garzya and R. Masullo, 2004, p. 12). Louis does 
not as such reject the school context for the Problems, though, since he describes them as 
“des notes prises au cours de lectures ou à la suite d’ observations personnelles" (p. xxix). 
If we now transpose this problem on Plutarch, we see that the natural problems treated in 
Quaestiones naturales and Quaestiones convivales are very similar from the perspective 
of content to those treated in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, so that they can be considered 
exoteric [see 2.2.3.]. From a formal perspective, though, Quaestiones naturales is closer 
to Ps.-Aristotle's Problems than is Quaestiones convivales, so that the former can be 
considered more esoteric, at least according to these standards [see 2.2.2.]. For Plutarch's 
acquaintance with the distinction between Aristotle's exoteric and esoteric writings, cf. 
Adv. Col. 1115B and Alex. 7, 2. 

^ On the intricacy of Plutarch’s authorial self-promotion and self-effacement in 
Quaestiones convivales, see J. Kónig, 2011 and F. Klotz, 2007. As J. Kónig, 2011, 
p. 188 observes, Plutarch *was on the whole [...] uninterested in confrontational Galenic 
debunking of intellectual rivals and predecessors". Cf. also J. Kónig, 2008, p. 97. 

75 Cf. Q.N. 3, 912E, 12, 915A, 19, 916C. The use of the second person singular is also 
found in the verb ż¿ußaínç in Heraclitus’ river-statement in Q.N. 2, 912A and in ópĝç in 
Euripides’ quote in О.М. 29, 919B. 

76 See К. Risselada, 1993, pp. 258-278 and Н. Hine, 2009, p. 19: “[The] point is that 
it is part of the unspoken contract between writer and reader that the reader normally 
pays attention, believes statements the writer makes, considers arguments presented by 
the writer, and so on; so ‘listen to this’, ‘believe me’ and the like are foregrounding and 
making explicit what is normally implicit." 
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him to take a specific point that has been made into consideration and to 
be attentive and thoughtful towards what has been said (‘Consider this", 
‘Attention please!’). As such, these imperatives certainly make the zetetic 
process more engaging for the reader, as seen before [see 1.1.4., n. 110]. 

Bearing in mind that we are dealing in Quaestiones naturales with a 
*functional type of literature, as we saw [2.4.1.], there is much reason 
to assume that Plutarch composed the work as some sort of a technical 
manual, setting an example that could be followed by the reader when 
discussing natural problems himself". As such, the collection provides a 
general aetiological framework or frame of reference to be followed and 
reactivated when confronted with similar natural problems, a point that 
deserves further consideration in the following section. 


3.2. Quaestiones naturales as a preamble to metaphysics 


For Plutarch, physics, as the causal study of natural phenomena, has 
no practical use in itself (contrary to, say, politics)’*, but has a more 
intellectual goal, in as far as the search for natural explanations provides 
an efficient means of making sense of the immediate world around us. In 
contrast to Plutarch's other natural philosophical writings, the research 
conducted in Quaestiones naturales is, as we saw, of a mainly ‘technical’ 
kind, meaning that not much place is left in it for a ‘higher’ type of 
causality. Van der Stockt 1s probably right, therefore, that the collection 
is “a leg up for philosophy at its best". In what follows, I intend to 
explore precisely how we should read Quaestiones naturales as a pre- 
philosophical text, then, and what is the intellectual and propaedeutic 
function of physical aetiology more generally according to Plutarch. 


I. Natural problems as a means of exercising the mind 


As suggested before, the discussion of natural problems is intrinsically 
bound up with Plutarch’s intellectual толори ға project [see 2.4.2.]. An 
important passage illustrating this is found in Quaest. conv. 734CD, where 
L. Mestrius Florus is reading a copy of Aristotle's Problems, which he 
shared (цетебібоу) with his friends for pleasant conversation (о?к ҳар 


7 For Plutarch's Moralia more generally as an exponent of the 2"% century Greek 
handbook movement, cf. W.H. Stahl, 1962, p. 133. 

78 Cf., e.g., Plutarch’s account in Per. 16, 7 of Anaxagoras’ theoretical way of living 
vis-a-vis Pericles’ practical one (о? тофтбу 9" éotiv oiua Өғорутікоб фіЛософоо кой поћмтікоб 
Bloc, 277 6 реу &vópyavov Kal àmpooóer, THs (кто 0с еті тоқ кадоіс xivet ту дйуошу, THO” slc 
&vOporre(ac уреіос ёуаџегүубуті ту йретйу ёттгу od үёуот” йу od THY dvayKalwy uóvov, 8226 Kal 
TOV койду 6 плобтос, Фостер Яу кої Перікла, боубобуті toMois т@у теуйтоу). 

79 L. Van der Stockt, 2011, р. 452. 
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datpiByv) during the daytime strolls®. We read that Florus was full of 
questions, as is natural for a philosopher?!, thus confirming Aristotle's 
saying that great learning (xoXuuá8ew) provides many starting-points: 


Про мнау Apiototéhous фәскоіс &vcvyyávov Dispos sic OepuomvAac 
кошобеіоту @®тбс те TOMMY @тори@у, Өтер eiwlacr тйсүву ёт\єїк@с al 
фдбсофог фдсец, dreriuthato ҡай тоїс Etaipors метебібоу, шартурду AVTH 
то Арютот а \үоуті ту полоџйбешу co @рү&с Trotelv. тй меу обу da 
ие” ўџёрау ox. ару ШУ &v Tots терітйто( OratpiBrv таресүеу. 


Florus, who was engaged in reading а copy of Aristotle’s Problems that 
had been brought to Thermopylae, was himself full of questions, as is 
natural for a philosophical spirit, and shared them with his friends too, 
proving Aristotle’s own statement that “great learning gives many 
starting-points.” Most of the questions raised provided us with a 
pleasant pastime during our daytime walks. 


Aristotle’s quote, according to which ‘great learning provides many 
starting-points’ (fr. 62 Rose: толуы4беш подс йруйс nort), originates from 
his lost Пері полде(ас. In light of Plutarch’s description of Florus as a 
philosopher full of questions who shares the Problems with his friends 
for discussion, the quote does, indeed, seem to have specific educational 
meaning. I take it to imply that great learning (xoXvuá8e) functions as 
a useful starting-point for philosophical research (notably, the chapter 
at hand inquires into the nature of dreams and ends with a reference to 
divination). If great learning provides many starting-points, it is obviously 
not a тё\ос in itself. The ultimate т ос for Plutarch, as a philosopher, is 
to look for philosophical knowledge — however unattainable this may 


8° The pleasant character of natural problems is also acknowledged, e.g., in De tuenda 
133B, where they are included among many pleasant scholarly diversions at table (xo. кой 
Ябеіас andes кой ётострофӣс). For the intellectual pleasure provided by natural problems 
in Quaestiones convivales, cf. also F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxiv: “Pour les questions d’ ordre 
scientifique, il est particuliérement grave de ne pas discuter les problémes dans leur 
fond. Or с” est ce qui se passe ici. Au lieu de chercher les causes véritables [quid?] des 
phénomènes, Plutarque se contente en général de la vraisemblance, en citant plusieurs 
théories qui 5” y rapportent, ou en rappelant ce que divers auteurs en ont dit. Les différentes 
opinions se succédent ainsi sans aucune analyse et le plus souvent sans solution, comme 
51 ceux qui sont chargés de les défendre s' amusaient avec elles." For a more positive 
evaluation, see F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, p. 206: "Sans jamais tourner à la lecon 
de philosophie - ce qui serait un manquement inacceptable a Г atmosphére détendue 
du banquet –, celui-ci témoigne donc d'un esprit curieux et toujours en éveil chez ses 
participants et d'un véritable plaisir d' exercer ensemble son esprit." See also F. Frazier, 
1998. 

81 Elsewhere, Florus is called a ‘lover of antiquities’ (Quaest. conv. 702D: þápyaros). 
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be. It remains to be seen, then, how natural problems can serve as useful 
starting-points to achieve this more philosophical goal. Before we can 
do this, we should first look into their more basic intellectual appeal, as 
distinct from their higher, philosophical purpose. 

In regards to the basic intellectual appeal of Plutarch’s natural prob- 
lems, we learn from several passages throughout his oeuvre that they 
provide a virtual training court for mental exercise (yuuvacia)*. This is gen- 
erally interpreted in light oftheir function as scholarly-rhetorical exercises, 
that is, a training in natural scientific (туст, to be situated in the wider con- 
text of the Chaeronean's philosophical school. As scholars have argued 
in light of the natural problems discussed in Quaestiones convivales, 
the practice of solving such problems by means of looking for plausi- 
ble natural explanations is a scholarly endeavour, suitable for all-round 
merouósuuévot, to whom it offers an incentive for rhetorical-argumentative 
creativity. When read in this way, the problem-format offers an agonis- 
tic (but amusing and friendly) framework for rhetorical demonstration 
and the ingenious display of multifarious полдғ(о. Indeed, the symposi- 
asts generally try to show off their knowledge of traditional authorities 
in combination with their proficiency to remodel this knowledge in an 
original fashion to ever new problem contexts. However, further nuance 
is necessary, insofar that the eventual utility and purpose of such exercises 
remains unexplained. Were they merely scholarly, but for the rest entirely 
noncommittal, games played by learned people, or is there more to them? 
I will deal with this in the next section [3.2.2. ]. 

When it comes to the implied reading of Plutarch's natural problems 
and their role as scientific literature, scholars agree that they intend to 
activate the reader's attentiveness for the kind of theories and terminolo- 
gies used in solving such problems. As such, they promote, what has 
been called, an ‘active reading'9?, meaning that they provide some kind of 
theoretical model that presents a general aetiological method and design 
for the reader to follow when dealing with natural problems himself. 


82 See, e.g., De tuenda 130A (тері yupvaciwy фіЛоћбуүоқ ápuolóvvov), Quaest. conv. 
628D (&yyvuvácac9o [...] 6 Абүос тар ши), 646A (үоиуасійс £vexa кой тусо). See S.- 
T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 290: “The discussions at the drinking-parties were pursued as 
a sport and training in ebpyothoyta [...].” The idea that natural inquiry is an opportunity 
for intellectual exercise is a widespread тбтос in ancient literature. For the conception of 
natural science as an intellectual exercise (mostly with an ethical finality), see P. Hadot, 
2002, pp. 207—211. 

85 This hypothesis has especially been discussed in view of the problems treated in 
Quaestiones convivales. See J. König, 2007 and E. Kechagia, 20па. See also C. Jacob, 
2004 and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2013a more generally. I have argued elsewhere that the 
same idea also applies to Ps.-Alexander's Medical puzzles and natural problems, where 
the situation seems far less hypothetical (see M. Meeusen forthcoming f). 
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These scientific concepts and theories — in short, the general aetiological 
framework — could be reused and remoulded in new discussions con- 
cerning similar problems, for instance, during symposia‘. This does not 
necessarily imply, however, that the intended reader should simply learn 
these problems by heart in order to reproduce or ‘perform’ them during 
discussions. Extemporisation and on the spot ingenuity was, after all, a 
much valued intellectual virtue by Plutarch and his peers [see 4.2.2.2.]. If 
the main educational purpose of this branch of research is not so much 
achieved by the exact reproduction and ‘performance’ of the problems 
that have been recorded, then, it is presumably found in the implicit and 
indirect acquisition of a more general aetiological sensitivity, some kind 
of an aetiological Fingerspitzengefühl for explaining natural phenomena. 
By means of solving specific case studies in his problems, Plutarch, thus, 
intends to outline a general aetiological modus operandi for the implied 
reader to absorb and to reactivate whenever suitable. A similar notion 
of the reader's acquisition of a general “explanatory schema for natu- 
ral philosophy" has recently been discussed by Kechagia for the natural 
problems treated in Quaestiones convivales*6: 


84 Interestingly, Plutarch does, indeed, inform us that there is a certain sympotic 
protocol that guests should prepare themselves intellectually to participate in the discussion 
at table. See, e.g., Sept. sap. conv. 147EF: ў yàp ойк olet, кабйтер ёотійсоутосёстітіс таросҡеуй, 
кой dermvygovtos elvat; xv. In Quaest. conv. 629C, the sympotic conversation is considered 
part of «à гіс тй бейтгуо кой tà coUTOCIA TapacKkevatdueva. Similarly, Gellius reports that his 
teacher L. Calvenus Taurus often invited some of his students (viz. the iunctiores) to dinner 
at his house and that each diner was obliged to prepare a light and entertaining topic for 
discussion, ‘suitable for a mind enlivened with wine’ (NA 7, 13: Quaerebantur autem non 
grauia nec reuerenda, sed v8uunudtia quaedam lepida et minuta et florentem uino animum 
lacessentia). This contribution to the discussion is considered the ‘tax’ or cvuBoA, that is, 
some kind of an intellectual entrance-fee to the dinner (cf. LSJ, s.v. iv). The same imagery 
recurs passim throughout Quaestiones convivales (cf. 664D, 668D, 682A, 694B, 719EF). 

85 This cannot be refuted with full certainty either, though. The bite-size format of 
such problems would, in any case, facilitate memorisation. On the memorability and re- 
usability of miscellaneous knowledge (as collected in Plutarch's Quaestions convivales), 
see S. Goldhill, 2009, p. 109. See also F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 16 and 
К. Oikonomopoulou, 20132, pp. 144-145. For further reading on ancient mnemotechnics 
and its importance in ancient education, see J.P. Small, 1997, К. Cribiore, 2001, T. Morgan, 
1998. For the link between compilation literature and teaching practices more generally, 
see M. Horster and C. Reitz, 2010, p. II. 

86 E. Kechagia, 20па, pp. 97-99. Cf. also J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 382-383: “Се (вс. 
Quaestiones convivales] ne sont pas les plus anodines. Elles représentent assez exactement 
le niveau moyen des problémes posés mais ce n'est pas à cette aune que se mesure pour 
Plutarque leur intérêt: с” est à la nature et à la diversité des réponses. Il convient que I’ on 
puisse, pour répondre, invoquer I’ autorité а” auteurs connus, la discuter, confronter les 
réponses et, éventuellement, en retenir une pour des raisons plausibles. Ce n' est donc 
pas Г importance du sujet traité qui fait I’ importance de la question, mais с” est plutôt 
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“In other words, what the reader effectively gets to learn through 
reading the zeteseis one after another are not specific (and firm) 
explanations of a certain phenomenon; he rather learns how to use 
the basic tools available, with the help of which he can embark on 
an inquiry into nature. Just as philosophy can be employed in every 
question needing an answer, so this particular explanatory schema can 
be tried out in search of an answer to almost any question relevant to 
natural philosophy."* 


If the main objective of the active reading process is, indeed, found in the 
reader's mastery of this explanatory scheme and in his ability to remodel 
and reactivate this scheme in other problem contexts, the active reading 
in itself sharpens the zetetic potential of the reader, who is challenged 
not only to remain critical and attentive in reading the aetiologies and 
mining them for useful insights but also to be inventive in constructing his 
own solutions to the problems that are raised. As such, Plutarch's natural 
problems not only appeal to a good understanding by the reader, but also 
demand a critical response from him in return. This appeal is found both at 
the micro- and at the macrostructural level of the discourse in Quaestiones 
naturales. 

At the microstructural level, an appeal is done to the reader by means of 
the interrogative and open-ended formulation of the explanations, as well 
as by the metadirective addresses in the text that closely engage the reader 


Г ingéniosité et la force de la démonstration. Il s' agit d'une sorte de rituel: évoquer les 
avis des poétes et des savants, les discuter, discuter des raisonnements présentés ou sous- 
entendus. Le ressort de ce jeu de société est la question posée (problèma) et la recherche 
de la solution (zetema), autrement dit c' est une question de méthode et non pas un jeu 
de devinettes qui fait l’ intérét de ces discussions. Sous cet angle il n’y a pas de petits 
sujets, mais une activité de l' esprit et du jugement qui satisfait les philologoi présents, 
lesquels en retirent non seulement des informations mais surtout des travaux pratiques et 
des confrontations de procédure." See also p. 387: “С? est bien là que réside l’ intérêt de 
l'ouvrage aujourd’ hui encore: il nous livre beaucoup de renseignements sur la manière 
dont un contemporain cultivé de Trajan se représentait le monde, mais surtout il nous fait 
connaitre les mécanismes intellectuels de cet homme, ce qui lui paraissait constituer les 
régles d’ un raisonnement scientifique et le “critére” de la vérité." 

87 E. Kechagia, 20112, p. 99. The same conclusion has also been made for Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems. See, e.g., C. Jacob, 2004, рр. 40-48 (sub “Les Problèmes aristotéliciens: savoir 
ou pratique?"). Cf. also, e.g., A. Blair, 1999, p. 174: “The resolution of problemata involves 
the manipulation of the common pool of Aristotelian and Hippocratic notions about 
nature and human physiology: humors and qualities, phenomena of antiperistasis (or 
opposition), concoction, sympathy, and the like.” Cf. also p. 175: “Problemata are best 
understood as exercises in manipulating concepts of physics and medicine, using methods 
of argumentation acquired earlier. The goal is perhaps less to reach a single, "true" answer 
than to display mastery and ingenuity in the use of fundamental principles." 
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in the zetetic process (see n. 76). By formulating the physical aetiologies 
in this way, Plutarch, in a certain sense, breaches the fiction of his own 
text and taps into the reader's reality. He extends a hand to the reader 
and invites him to actively participate in the virtual discussion, in order 
to evaluate the proposed solutions and to formulate personal answers to 
the problems that have been raised**. In the end, Plutarch leaves it up to 
the reader to decide which explanation he considers most convincing, 
and, if possible, to formulate his own solution to the problem so as to 
challenge the author's own problem solving ability. Of course, the author 
tries to convince the reader by formulating plausible explanations to the 
problems himself, but at the same time, on the side of the intended reader, 
there is also a certain willingness to be convinced (cf. Quaest. conv. 665E: 
evrrelOeta). 

At the macrostructural level, on the other hand, we have seen before 
that the mostly chaotic and disorganised line-up of the problem chap- 
ters also stimulates active reading [see 1.1.5.]. In regards to the generally 
unstructured variation of themes and topics in Quaestiones convivales, 
König argues that “Plutarch embeds the requirement for personal response 
in the very form of his writing, forcing us to take up the provocative chal- 
lenges of interpretation precisely through his arrangement of material.’”*? 
This means that the implied reader should remain attentive to the repetition 
of specific recurring themes and theories in the text, in order to deduce a 
certain sense of structural unity for himself in spite of the work's thematic 
diversity and miscellaneous arrangement. As such, the collection's chaotic 
organisation challenges the implied reader to “read things disjointedly and 
out of context or not" and at the same time “to experience the way in which 
disparate material can begin to resolve itself into unity if only we read 
carefully enough"??, These claims also apply to Plutarch's Quaestiones 


88 Tn this sense, the function of the reader resembles that of an umbra accompanying 
someone to a symposium, without being directly invited by the host, but who is nevertheless 
welcome to join in (cf. Quaest. conv. 706E). Regarding the concrete reading of Quaestions 
convivales, G.W.M. Harrison, 20004, р. 196, n. 19 also notes that “as self-aware as self- 
effacing, Plutarch certainly had to know that we are his grateful umbrae". 

89 J. König, 2007, p. 50. See also pp. 45-46: “The Sympotic questions prompts us to 
read actively — in other words to respond creatively and philosophically for ourselves to 
the many different questions under discussion, and to stay alert to the recurring themes 
and patterns of the texts. Plutarch also shows us his fellow dinner-guests learning that 
style of active response for themselves, using the topics they discuss as springboards for 
personal response, as stepping-stones in their philosophical lives. The work demonstrates, 
in other words, how processes of universally relevant philosophical enquiry can start from 
frivolous snatches of conversation." 

5% J. König, 2007, p. 61. Scholars have, indeed, argued that a similar overarch- 
ing scheme lies behind the disordered problems in Quaestiones Romanae (see, e.g., 
J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4698-4707, who analysed it in terms of politics, Greekness and 
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naturales. In this work too, subtle continuities of thematic and theoretic 
leitmotifs stimulate the reader's response to the text (this is the principle of 
concatenatio). As such, the author encourages and challenges the reader to 
form a coherent picture of the text and, by implication, also of the physical 
world behind it, in terms of the natural processes and powers that operate 
In it. 

Clearly, the reader's direct involvement in the zetetic process underlines 
the intellectual appeal of this kind of literature. However, as noted before, 
a deeper, philosophical motive still lies at the heart of Plutarch's interest 
in natural problems, a feature that has been neglected by scholars thus 
far and that can put the hypothesis about the active reading in a broader 
perspective?!. 


2. Natural problems as a means of easing the mind 


The aim of this section is to demonstrate that the eventual goal of Plutarch’s 
natural problems was not just of a generally scholarly-intellectual but 
of a more elevated and philosophical kind. These two features do not 
necessarily exclude one another, but even so the second seems to outstrip 
the first. This will be very seminal in determining how Plutarch’s natural 
problems relate to his overarching natural philosophical programme, an 
issue that will be further examined in the next chapter. 

An important passage to start with is О.М. 29, perhaps the most signif- 
icant chapter to interpret the eventual goal of Quaestiones naturales (it has 
already partly been discussed earlier on [see 1.2.3. and 3.1.]). Initially, the 
reader of О.М. 29 might expect Plutarch to simply treat yet another natural 
problem here, but the tone of the discourse rapidly changes. Plutarch 
wonders why we marvel at hot springs but not at cold ones, while it is 
clear that heat is the cause of the former and cold of the latter (Tis ў aitia, д” 
йу TÀ Vuxpa tay Dddtwv od Oavudlouev AMA тй бери; Kattor SHAov Sti Өғрибтус 
aitia тотоу 0с \уоурбтус ёкеіуоу). From the subsequent argument, we learn 
that it is not so much the natural phenomenon of hot or cold springs 


anthropology), Quaestiones Graecae (see, e.g., P. Payen, 1998b, pp. 49—55, who analysed 
it in terms of geographical categories) and Quaestiones naturales (K. Oikonomopoulou, 
20138, р. 152 [see I.1.5.]). 

?! J. Kónig, 2007, p. 47 has actually considered Plutarch's “insistence on personal 
response [in Quaestiones convivales] as a central part of philosophy". He argues that “the 
frivolous joys of ingenious speculation are shown to embody the most important principles 
of philosophical education" (p. 56). He also says (p. 61) that “Plutarch thus repeatedly 
emphasises the requirement that the philosopher should be able to use any conversation as 
a starting point for philosophy, by applying his or her own distinctive skills of reading." 
Unfortunately, Kónig does not specify how this leap towards philosophy — which I take to 
be philosophia prima and not a generally scholarly-intellectual mode of conversation — 
can be made then. 
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as such, but rather the aspect of marvelling itself that is at issue here”. 
Plutarch explains that it appears that nature attributes marvellousness to 
rarity and stimulates the research of how a phenomenon comes to be only 
if it occurs infrequently (4227 £ouce TH onaviw то диоийсоу ў otc уедоусо, 
Tras yivetau Cytety TO ий oM daas үгудиеуоу). In what follows, he starts to target 
the common people, whom he accuses of not feeling any wonder for the 
nature of celestial phenomena that can be seen during night and day (où 
uévtot Bavuátovo ol roMol thy тобтоу фдоту). Their attention only goes to 
rare phenomena such as rainbows, the variety of clouds by day, meteors 
bursting like bubbles, and comets ... — and then the text breaks off (ірібес 0% 
кой Toxthuata уефбу ўшёрос кой са pyyvúpeva trouddrvyos бікуіу кой кошто 
жжжжу D take this to imply that the wonder of the common people remains 
superficial, not only because they are not interested in ‘less marvellous’ 
phenomena, but also — and more importantly so — because they do not look 
into the nature (vets) of these phenomena. Unlike a genuine фосікбс, who 
would also be astonished about these phenomena, albeit not in the same 
superficial way, the common people have no intention towards natural 
philosophical insight, so that they do not really wonder about the actual 
nature of wonder-inducing phenomena. In other words, the kind of wonder 
they experience does not lead on to natural philosophical contemplation. 
As I will try to show in what follows, Plutarch considers this lack of a 
rational, physical approach a fertile ground for superstition (Setoidatnovia). 

As just indicated, the end of Q.N. 29 is lacunary and open to conjecture. 
Notably, a similar polysyndetic enumeration of wonder-inducing celestial 
spectacles can be found in the conclusion of De Pyth. or. 409CD (in 
the context of the prophetic art). Plutarch there reprimands children’s 
selective amazement at marvellous phenomena in the heavens: ‘It is a 
fact that children take more delight and satisfaction in seeing rainbows, 
haloes, and comets than in seeing moon and sun etc." (кої yàp ol maidec ірідас 
ибћоу кой dws Kal kohtas ў суту кой шоу ӛрбутес yeynOacr Kal &yanrğo 
кт\.). Another parallel for this childish marvelling is found in Amatorius 
766A (in the context of love): ‘It is like the eagerness of children to catch 
the rainbow in their hands, attracted by its mere appearance’ (orep ої 
той4бес тробоцофиеуоі тӯ iptv Әу тоїу Yepotv, Әккбиеуоі прос то фолудиеуоу). 
From these parallels, one can induce that Plutarch originally concluded 
his invective in Q.N. 29 with the same topic, namely that the childish 
astonishment of the ignorant plebs for such celestial phenomena — and 
hence also for other astonishing phenomena, such as the hot springs — 
is motivated on irrational grounds”. As we learn from Per. 6, 1, these 


92 If wonder is the beginning of philosophy, why not wonder about wonder itself [see 
4.L.L.I., n. 23]? 

9 Р.К. Hardie, 1992, рр. 4747-4748 also highlights people's “foolish wonder at 
meteorological marvels" in Q.N. 29 (n. 21), and he correctly interprets the parallels in 
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irrational grounds can be identified with superstition (даодоциоуіо), which 
Plutarch describes as a “feeling which is produced by amazement at what 
happens in regions above us’: 


Od џбуоу д2 табта тйс Avatayópov соуоосідс ànéhavoe Перс, dd кой 
derodatnoviag докеї yevéaOot каботертерос, Sayv TÒ прос тӛ uevéopa Oduoc 
ёуєрүйбетш то а9тФу те тотоу тйс aiting dyvoodat Kal терітб е0 $олноу@т\ 
Kal тараттоџёуоқ д” dretplav adtav, Яу © фәсікдс Абүос draMdttw @ут\ тїс 
фођВерӣс кол ф\үшошуодотс бесіболцоуіас ту йофаћӯ мет” Әлгібоу yadav 
едс%биау epyaleta. 


These were not the only advantages Pericles had of his association 
with Anaxagoras. It appears that he was also lifted by him above 
superstition, that feeling which is produced by amazement at what 
happens in regions above us. It affects those who are ignorant of 
the causes of such things, and are crazed about divine intervention, 
and confounded through their inexperience in this domain; whereas 
the doctrines of natural philosophy remove such ignorance and 
inexperience, and substitute for timorous and inflamed superstition 
that unshaken reverence which is attended by a good hope. 


If my conjecture is correct, Plutarch’s message in О.М. 29 seems to be 
that, unlike a genuine фусікбс, the plebs have no intention of developing 
natural philosophical insight, meaning that they do not really wonder 
about the actual nature (vot) of these phenomena. They only focus 
on the miraculous and supernatural character of some rare phenomena 
without any serious attempt at understanding even these in a proper 
physical way, being ‘attracted by their mere appearance’ (cf. Amatorius 
766A above). By contrast, the more everyday phenomena, such as 
the positions of the sun, the movement of the stars and the phases 


De Pyth. or. 409CD and Amatorius 766A in their broader Platonic context, where the 
childish people do not aim to reach the ultimate intelligible truth. In the present context 
of О.М. 29, however, it seems that the phrase où uévrot Oavuáķovo ої тойдо тўу тодтауу 
фоту primarily implies that the people do not feel any wonder for the nature — i.e. for the 
natural causes — of these phenomena. Then again, in light of Plutarch's dualistic causality, 
the higher, intelligible causes are always closely related to the natural ones [see 4.1.2.], 
and in this sense, the meteorological phenomena dealt with here presumably also have 
a divine motivation for Plutarch — which he perhaps mentioned in the lost part of О.М. 
29 (cf. also Lys. 12: of 2? кой thy той Alov тт@етту еті TH TAGE тобто ovueióv act yevécOou). 
But even so, the central focus is clearly on natural causes in Quaestiones naturales, so 
that a divine motivation may only be implied. Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 720E with 
S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, p. 183: “The causes that should be investigated are those of the 
physical processes which are the objects of the scientist, in contrast to the ultimate cause, 
the will of Providence, which lies beyond his competence." Cf. P1., Tim. 68e. 
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of the moon, are much more ‘regular’ phenomena, and, thus, deserve 
attention also. Notably, Plutarch elsewhere emphasises that contemplation 
of astronomical phenomena has actually empowered us to acquire 
philosophical knowledge, an idea that ties in closely with Platonic epoptics 
[see 4.1.2.2., n. 65]. 

A similar idea recurs on several occasions in Quaestiones convivales, 
especially at those points where one or more symposiasts are reprimanded 
because they do not look for physical explanations of natural mirabilia 
but simply remain perplexed about their wondrous character (they often 
relate these phenomena to the cosmic antipathy or sympathy of the Stoics, 
without further aetiological specification or detail [see 4.1.1.3., n. 45]). 
This does not mean, of course, that Plutarch sides with the other type of 
symposiasts who do not believe in such natural marvels or popular beliefs 
altogether but simply reject them. His position seems to be more moderate, 
giving wonderful popular beliefs the benefit of the doubt (see, for instance, 
the discussion of the belief that thunder generates truffles in Quaest. conv. 
66ДА-665А% [see 3.1.4. and 4.1.1.1.]). This benefit of the doubt, in turn, 
ties in closely, as we will see in the following chapter, with Plutarch's 
scientific method, and more precisely with his Platonic-Academic caution 
(evr abe) [see 4.3.2.1.]. 

As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, Plutarch's vituperation of 
people's short-sighted marvel at natural phenomena may be considered an 
actual appeal towards a more serious and mature study of nature. To this 
end, Plutarch aims to lure the reader into an intellectual contemplation of 
natural causes, as it allows him to distinguish himself from the common, 
superstitious plebs, that are unfamiliar with the subtleties of such a 
study. In this sense, physical aetiology serves as a means for achieving 
intellectual distinction and can be considered a first step towards genuine 
philosophy. It is a weapon against superstition and a useful instrument in 
attaining an intelligent devotedness to the gods, that 15, ғ0с аю — being 
a means between the religious extremes of atheism and superstition” [see 
4.1.2.1. 

An interesting passage for the underlying philosophical-religious 
motivation of Plutarch’s natural scientific project is found in the conclusion 
of De tranquillitate animi (477CD). Plutarch there says that ‘tranquillity 
of mind’ (ed8vuiw) can be achieved by contemplating the world’s divinely 
inspired spectacles. The Chaeronean here takes position as a Platonic 


94 Plutarch here actually aims to save a traditional belief in a physical way. See the 
discussion by A. Setaioli, 2009. 

?5 Cf. D. Babut, 1969, p. 517: “Son idéal est de trouver le juste milieu entre la crédulité 
naive, qui fait prendre le moindre fait insolite pour un signe, et a vite fait de sombrer dans 
la superstition, et, de l’ autre côté, l’ étroitesse rationaliste, qui récuse tout ce dont elle ne 
peut rendre compte.” See also M. Meeusen, 2014 and 2015b. 
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contemplator mundi, portraying human beings as spectators of a divinely 
governed universe: 


‘Ayauat dé той Atoyévous, öç тоу ѓу Aaxedaiuovi Eévov ӧрбу tapackevalduevov 
eic Eoptyy Tva Kal фОотцодивуоу “бур 9" elmev “%үа00с од тӛсоу ўшёрау 
ёортђу Дүсітай;” кой т@уш ye Aaurpav, і софроуобџеу. tepóv uev үйр &ywtatov 
6 кӛсиос ӛсті кой беотретеотатоу" cic дё тобтоу 6 йудротос гісйуетол дай тїс 
yevéoews ov херокшітоу 000’ йкіудтоу aya uico Өғотүс, 8207 ola уойс беіос 
aic Owcà шиўџота vontav, puoi 6 ТТА@тшу, ёифотоу dpyny Gofic ёҳоута кой 
кіудсеос Edyvev, Ў\оу кой сууу кої ğotpa кой rotauods véov 090p eevtas 
del кой үўу фотоїс те кой бо трофіс йуатёртоусау. бу Tov Biov uónow бута 
кай TeAeTHY те\аотйтуу evOuuing det ueo cov civar кой үңӨоос̧ кту. 


And І am delighted with Diogenes, who, when he saw his host in Sparta 
preparing with much ado for a certain festival, said, “Does not a good 
man consider every day a festival?” And a very splendid one, to be 
sure, if we are sound of mind. For the universe is a most holy temple 
and most worthy of a god; into it man is introduced through birth 
as a spectator, not of hand-made or immovable images, but of those 
sensible representations of intelligible things that the divine mind, says 
Plato (Tim. 92c, Epinom. 984a), has revealed, representations which 
have innate within themselves the beginnings of life and motion, sun 
and moon and stars, rivers which ever discharge fresh water, and earth 
which sends forth nourishment for plants and animals. Since life 15 
a most perfect initiation into these things and a ritual celebration of 
them, it should be full of tranquillity and joy etc. 


As Hirsch-Luipold argues, this passage is very relevant for Plutarch's 
view on religion: “With this statement the cult is transferred into daily 
life, as a quotidian form of divine вегуісе”%, At a natural philosophical 
level, the contemplation of the intelligible things (уота) exposes the 
meta-physical and divine aspect behind material reality, that is, what lies 
behind the face of nature, which in itself 1s only a sensible representation 
thereof (оісӨутй шиўџата). In this sense, the study of nature paves 
the way for more abstract, philosophical contemplations, and as such, 
Plutarch's physics dovetails with his higher Platonic philosophy”. The 


% R. Hirsch-Luipold, 2014, p. 170. He adds: “ав humans we are supposed to celebrate 
every day of our lives as a festival of the gods. Plutarch, in connecting the traditional 
religious world of symbols with philosophical interpretation, renders religion the basis of 
striving for understanding and personal happiness." 

9 The distinction between о1с0утб4 and уоутё can be taken as a reference to the 
philosophical &vováco mopeíæ Plutarch discusses in De prim. frig. 948BC [see 4.3.2.1., 
n. 195]. Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 718DE (in the context of geometry). 
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natural phenomena that Plutarch is dealing with in his natural problems 
belong to the lowest regions of the universe (c.q. “Ше rivers which 
ever discharge fresh water, and earth which sends forth nourishment 
for plants and animals’), but they are equally subject to ‘the innate 
beginnings of life and motion’ (ёифотоу йруўу 076 кай кіуйсеос) as is 
the case for the higher, celestial phenomena (c.q. ‘sun and moon and 
stars"). This means that there is no strict conceptual distinction for 
Plutarch between natural phenomena here on earth or at a distance in 
the heavens. In the end, they are all sensible representations of intelligible 
things. 

An interesting parallel for this can be found in De cur. 517CE, where 
Plutarch advises the ‘busybody’ (roXvzp&yuov) to turn his soul to ‘better 
and more pleasant subjects’ than those suitable for baser forms of curiosity 
(еті тй Већтіо кой th ў8їш tpéyavti thy оуу)". One can, for instance, shift 
and divert one's inquisitiveness towards natural phenomena, either great 
or small. 


Th ёуо?рауф по\отрауџбугі, TH £v үй TH ev dépt TH £v даћатту. шкрфу тефокос 
Ñ иеүддоу probeduwr; ei ueyáňwv, ў\№оу mohutpaypydve поб v&ceit xol 
Tóðev йуесе (hrer тйс ёу cedyvy кабйтер dvOpwrrw шетабоХ46, той тособтоу 


; AMA x sd Ё 
катоуў\ос das nóðev (90 ёктуосато, mc 


££ àv протоу £pyevou véa 
трбоото KaMUvovau кой TANpOVLÉVN, 
YATAV тер ALTHS eoyeveo vit havi, 
таћу д:арраї Karel undév Ерхетой. 


кой тойт” arréppyt’ есті фдсеос, AM’ ойк дубетол тоїс EAéyyovaty. ЛА т@у 
usydhuv дтеүуокас; толотроүмбув TH шкрбтера, TAG THY фотфу TH uev 
del теӨуће Kal yodler кой Фүйдетол пауті karp тоу ёол›т@у emderkvoueva 
TAodtov, тй 6% убу шеу ёстіу брош тойто убу 87 фоттер dvomcovduntos 
йудротос 40рбос куҒаута тўу Teplovolay youve Kal ттоууб ҡотадететой, 
010 Ti OE TH меу тромйке( TH OE үшуібек тй дё отроүу0Аоус кой теріфереіс 
екбібосі карто?с. tows dé табт’ од толотроүмоуусе(, бт тоўто о®Өёу какёу 
йуестіу. 


Direct your curiosity to heavenly things and things on earth, in the air, 
in the sea. Are you by nature fond of small or of great spectacles? If 
of great ones, apply your curiosity to the sun: where does it set and 
whence does it rise? Inquire into the changes in the moon, as you 


9 For a study on ancient curiositas, see A. Labhardt, 1960 (esp. pp. 210—216 on natural 
scientific curiosity). For the passage at issue, cf. A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, pp. 48—49. 
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would into those of a human being: what becomes of all the light she 
has spent and from what source did she regain it, how does it happen 
that 


When out of darkness first she comes anew, 

She shows her face increasing fair and full; 

And when she reaches once her brightest sheen, 

Again she wastes away and comes to naught? (Soph., fr. 787) 


And these are secrets of nature, yet nature is not vexed with those 
who try to find them out. Or suppose you have renounced great things. 
Then turn your curiosity to smaller ones: how are some plants always 
blooming and green and rejoicing in the display of their wealth at every 
season, while others are sometimes like these, but at other times, like 
a human spendthrift, they squander all at once their abundance and are 
left bare and beggared? Why, again, do some plants produce elongated 
fruits, others angular, and still others round and globular? 


In what follows, Plutarch even attaches a moral advantage to this type of 
scientific curiosity by noting that physical inquiry diverts the busybody's 
curiosity from malicious subjects towards relatively innocent ones. But 
he is well aware that the busybody might not be interested in these natural 
scientific matters precisely because there 1s nothing morally depraved 
(кожбу) in them”. 

As suggested in the previous passage (De trang. an. 477CD), Plutarch’s 
distinction between grandiose, heavenly phenomena (c.q. the rising of 
the sun and the stages of the moon) and the rather small, profane ones 
(c.q. those on the earth, in the air and in the sea) is not strict. Moreover, 
as appears from the examples that Plutarch gives of the latter phenomena 
(viz. the loss of leaves in plants and the shapes of different fruits), these 
clearly belong to the category of ‘everyday’ natural phenomena studied in 
Quaestiones naturales. 'The fact that these problems evoke the same sense 
of intellectual curiosity as the grandiose phenomena do is very significant 
for their shared intellectual appeal. 

The idea that nature is not vexed with those who try to find out its 
‘secrets’ (ётӧрруто) is very important. Nature is represented here as 
an oracle, whose mysterious 'utterances' should be investigated and 
interpreted in order to properly understand their underlying meaning. 
Plutarch makes it very clear that natural philosophical inquisitiveness is 
not an act of sacrilegious profanation. After all, in line with his dualistic 
view on causality, the search for physical causes in explaining marvellous 


9 For the ethical influence of natural philosophy on the character and intellect of its 
practitioners, cf. also Per. 5, 1 and 8, 1-2 [quoted 1.2.2.]. 
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natural phenomena, either great or small, is not an alternative to a more 
religious-philosophical interpretation [see 4.1.2.1.]. Rather, the concept 
of &néppyta implies a feature of philosophical-religious caution towards 
the divine here (ғ914бғш), the workings of which we are unable to fathom 
with our human intellect [see 4.3.2.1. ]. 

The bottom line is that Plutarch’s world is constituted in such a way 
that there is no rigid border between the natural and intelligible realms 
in the cosmos. Natural phenomena are firmly rooted in the category of 
the divine, so that their natural causes go firmly hand in hand with the 
final ones [see 4.1.2.]. As such, Plutarch's search for physical causes 15 
not intended as an alternative but rather as a confirmation of his religious 
outlook on the world. Therefore, the contemplation of the world's divinely 
inspired spectacles provides ed@vuia. And it is in this sense that natural 
science not only challenges but also eases Plutarch's mind. 


3. Conclusion and new questions 


I conclude that Quaestiones naturales, as a school text, conveys only 
the theory of scientific discussions, whereas in Quaestiones convivales 
Plutarch adds a supplementary social and philosophical dimension to 
the problems, showing how such problems could be solved in real-life 
situations. Notwithstanding the ‘technical’ nature of Quaestiones natu- 
rales, Plutarch does not consider the genre of natural problems highly 
complex. On the contrary, they are ‘easy and persuasive’, which implies 
that we are not dealing with specialist literature (De tuenda 133E: éhappa 
кой табауа). I have argued that the genre of natural problems provides a 
scholarly-rhetorical exercise in argumentative creativity (‘mental gym- 
nastics’), presenting an aetiological framework for the reader to absorb by 
an ‘active reading’, but that its eventual goal is of a more philosophical 
and even religious kind for Plutarch. Physical aetiology offers a useful 
instrument for doing away with superstition (seto.dauovia) and for attain- 
ing a well-reasoned devotion towards the divine (едо еа)! Needless to 
say that both options are fully commensurable with one another, in that 
the practice of physical aetiology can, thus, be considered an intellectual 
exercise in eradicating superstitious beliefs. As such, the genre of natu- 
ral problems provides some kind of a preamble to more meta-physical 
speculations, and, thus, can be considered a light version of philosophy. 
A detailed analysis of the aetiological design and scientific context of 
Quaestiones naturales in the following chapter will yield valuable insights 
into Plutarch’s scientific modus operandi. This will help us to conjure 
the physical world system that is silently propagated in it. Such a study 


100 Cf. P. Desideri, 1992, p. 81: “è a quest'ultima [sc. alla superstizione], e non alla 
religiosità, che la scienza si contrappone". See also M. Meeusen, 2015b. 
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embraces questions related to Plutarch's Platonic view on causality, his 
reliance on traditional sources and his urge for argumentative creativity, 
and the general explanatory scheme employed by him. These issues will 
be treated in the following chapter. 


4 
Plutarch’s Platonic world view: 


the aetiological design of Quaestiones 
naturales and its scientific context 


4.1. Science and its foes? The ancient scientific value of Quaestiones 
naturales 


In order to interpret Quaestiones naturales in light of Plutarch’s overar- 
ching natural philosophical programme and Platonist convictions, this 
final chapter will focus on the peculiarities of the method the Chaeronean 
applies both in raising and solving natural problems. To this end, I will 
first examine the wonder-inducing nature of the phenomena that receive 
Plutarch’s attention and how he approaches them [4.1.1.]. A more over- 
arching question will then concern Plutarch’s well-known dualistic view 
on causality. In this regard, I will also examine the presence of a more 
mythological and poetic type of discourse in Plutarch’s scientific writings 
[4.1.2.]. This will provide us with the necessary background information 
for further inquiry into the issues of scientific authority and its discursive 
construction in Plutarch’s natural problems [4.2.], and also into more spe- 
cific aspects related to Plutarch’s scientific methodology in the sections to 
follow [4.3.]. 


4.1.1. Saving popular beliefs: the wonders and paradoxes of nature 


I will start by examining the often paradoxographical and truly ‘enigmatic’ 
nature of the natural phenomena that Plutarch investigates in his natural 
problems. As regards Plutarch’s custom of solving natural problems, it is 
clear that their main purpose is to satisfy intellectual curiosity!. At several 
points in Quaestiones naturales, the reader finds himself confronted with 
rather bizarre natural problems, such as the sweet taste of the tears of 
wild boars as opposed to the salty and ordinary ones of deer (О.М. 20), 
or the palm tree’s ability to rise against a weight imposed upon it (О.М. 
32). The kind of scientific research conducted in such problems might 
seem to be rather playful if not absurd, and as such might remind one 


' The same conclusion was reached by S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 1 
for the Supplementary problems ascribed to Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 
which even the medical problem chapters have no immediate practical use. 
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of the sympotic orovdoyéhovov described in Quaestiones convivales? [see 
3.1.3., n. 27]. Teodorsson has, in fact, distinguished these “examples of 
fanciful beliefs in Quaestiones naturales which Plutarch accepts without 
hesitation" from other problems that are of a more "respectable, scientific 
kind"?. This distinction, however, seems unnecessary, since Plutarch does 
not make it himself. Seeing that Plutarch makes a considerable attempt to 
explain these and similar fanciful phenomena in an intelligent, physical 
way, the question is legitimate as to why he takes such curiosa seriously 
and how this ties in with his Platonic philosophy. In other words, what is 
Plutarch's actual intention for accounting for such problems in a serious 
way, and what does he see as constituting proper scientific conduct, then*? 

The philosophical-educational context of Plutarch's school has clearly 
left its mark on the scientific outlook of his natural problems, to the effect 
that they are for a great part detached from nature itself. For Plutarch, 
scientific demonstration (@тбдайс) remains, to a considerable extent, а 
theoretical practice, that is, a rhetorical-argumentative exercise fuelled by 
scholarly толоро (viz. his acquaintance with the scientific tradition and 
literature). In order to balance this view, we saw that these problems are not 
merely trivial Spielereien, which Plutarch did not attach any philosophical 
relevance to. Indeed, Plutarch did not believe or at least ascribe credibility 
to such phenomena only for reasons of rhetorical exercise? [see 3.2.2.]. Of 


? See, e.g., the evaluation by J. Sirinelli, 2000, p. 382: “Cet ouvrage, dont les sujets 
sont pour nous souvent déconcertants et parfois fastidieux, a été paradoxalement composé 
avec allégresse. Plutarque trouve du plaisir à nous rapporter ces propos que le lecteur 
а’ aujourd’ hui se laisse aller à juger comme des “curiosités” parfois puériles, dignes plutôt 
4 Elien ou d’ Athénée.” 

3 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999а, p. 666. 

4 Pliny the Elder’s predilection for natural mirabilia serves as a nice parallel. See, 
e.g., V. Naas, 2011, pp. 66-67, who first negatively remarks that “Pliny’s attitude, between 
rationality and mirabilia, is also typical of the evolution of science at his time. The rise of 
the paradox goes with a decline of the sciences.” A little further on, though, she draws a 
more reasonable conclusion: “We must not seek in the mirabilia a proof of the decline of 
knowledge. They simply reflect a different kind of knowledge [...].” 

5 Solving natural problems is more than simply a matter of sophistic bravura for 
Plutarch. But even so, there are certainly links with contemporary suasoriae, where it 
was a common rhetorical practice and strategy to defend the most absurd cases first. 
Cf. De aud. 44F, where Plutarch mentions a panegyric on vomiting, on fever and on 
the kitchen-pot, and says that they actually have a certain degree of plausibility (see 
R. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. ccvi-ccvii). Sophists 
already declaimed encomia on tà фао\бтата tæv dvtwy in Isocrates’ days (Panath.135; cf. 
Paneg. 188). Isocrates mentions a praise of the fly and one of salt (Hel. 12). The encomium 
on salt is also mentioned in РІ., Symp. 177b, and Lucian’s comic Praise of the Fly shows 
that this type of declamatory pyrotechnics was still very alive after Plutarch's death. Cf. 
also, e.g., the pieces by Favorinus (frs. 1-2 Barigazzi and L. Holford-Strevens, 1997, 
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course, it is only likely that some element of intellectual entertainment and 
rhetorical persuasion was intrinsically bound up with Plutarch’s science of 
natural problems, but this should not necessarily interfere with the claim 
that it can be taken seriously as an intrinsic part of his natural philosophical 
programme (or of ancient science more generally)*. Similarly, in regards 
to the discussion in De facie of the problem of the face appearing in the 
moon, Gianakaris argues that: 


*Man always seems to accept strange phenomena more easily when 
seen as part of a system intelligible to human experience. [...] 
Plutarch's age, like our own, apparently was willing to contemplate 
science-fiction possibilities in the universe but not to pursue all theories 
indiscriminately."" 


The border between ‘science’ and ‘fiction’ was probably less fixed for 
Plutarch than it is for us today. This is presumably due to the fact 
that Plutarch had a different, more religious, outlook on the world. He 
obviously lived in the same physical reality as we do, but he looked at it ina 
different way and, therefore, saw different things. Because of his religious 
devotion, Plutarch was inclined to accept more fanciful phenomena and 
popular beliefs. He primarily did this in order to explain the world he lived 
in on a theological basis and in view of his Platonic-Academic philosophy. 
The following sections are intended to further subtantiate this point. 


I. Natural problems and the fabric of strangeness 


The strangeness and paradox of Plutarch’s natural problems are central 
to the wider genre of natural history that embraces paradoxology and 
mirabilia literature. Scholars have shown that a great deal of ancient 
natural scientific writing actually relies on pre-scientific data, including 
bizarre and unreliable popular beliefs*. Plutarch’s discussion of natural 


p. 200). For further reading on this type of ‘adoxographical’ literature, see A.S. Pease, 
1926. For its relation wih the 2™ century culture of the Second Sophistic, see G. Anderson, 
1993, рр. 171—199 (sub “Adoxa paradoxa: the pepaideumenos at play"). 

6 Fora similar discussion, see M. Sassi, 1993, pp. 465-468 (sub “Credevano gli antichi 
ai loro mirabilia?" — with the allusion to the classic work of P. Veyne, 1983, pp. 126-137). 

7 C.J. Gianakaris, 1970, p. 104. 

* For the role of mirabilia and the marvellous in ancient scientific literature, see, e.g., 
G.E.R. Lloyd, 1983, M. Sassi, 1993 (esp. рр. 454 Ғ. regarding Peripatetic natural history), 
ЛЕ Healy, 1999, pp. 63-70, T. Murphy, 2004, pp. 87ff., V. Naas, 2011, M. Beagon, 2011 
(esp. p. 85 regarding Quaest. conv. 680D; see further). For more background and further 
literature on ancient paradoxography, see G. Schepens and K. Delcroix, 1996 and C. Jacob, 
1983. For the role of §@u« already in Herodotus’ work, see G.E.R. Lloyd, 1979, pp. 29—32 
and К. Thomas, 2000, pp. 135-167. Cf. De Her. mal. 855EF. 
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problems ties in well with the more common intellectual endeavour from 
Hellenistic and Roman times of saving such popular beliefs through 
scientific and philosophical interpretations’. In this sense, the study of 
nature is designed, not so much to deny common-sense beliefs but to 
vindicate them as being an intrinsic aspect of natural scientific research. 
At the beginning of his work on Science, Folklore and Ideology, Lloyd 
writes that many Greek scientists “often remain deeply influenced by such 
[popular] beliefs"'?. Although they try to understand the physical world 
according to a safe, rational basis, they still incorporate these beliefs into 
their scientific treatises on a large scale. This does not mean, of course, that 
their inquiries remain unsubstantiated from an intellectual perspective. On 
the contrary, in their attempts to rationalise such popular beliefs, ancient 
scientists mostly try to assimilate them with a critical analysis, just as can 
be seen in Plutarch's natural problems. There, Plutarch records many folk 
traditions concerning fauna, flora and meteorology, albeit never without 
any sense of aetiological thoroughness and detail. After all, he 15 prepared 
to deal with these popular beliefs in an intelligent way — at least within 
the conceptual scope and limits of ancient physics — and indistinctly from 
the other, perhaps to modern readers, more serious problems (see above). 

Plutarch’s interest in natural mirabilia is based on a belief that what 
is contrary to expectation (тар4бобоу) is not necessarily beyond reason 
(xapáXoyov). This idea is formulated in Sept. sap. conv. 163D by Pittacus 
in the context of the wondrous myth of Enalus: 


al тіс eldetn білфорйу ddvvatov кой dovviPous xal параћбуоо xol rapaðótov, 
uddiot’ йу, © Хоу, кой ште тастедоу 0с Écvye шіт’ @т\тт@у TO “шудёу 
dyav’ ac od просётабас дшфуАттоь. 


? For the notion of ‘saving’ popular beliefs through physical explanation, see, for 
instance, the conclusion in Ammonius’ account of the ever-burning lamp at Ammon’s 
shrine in De def: or. 411D: si dei тос Aupwviois dvacale көйтер @тотоу Kal 22Х4бкотоу 
otoav thy ®тбӨвоту. (For the pun on Ammonius’ name in this phrase, see J. Opsomer, 
2009, p. 143, n. 97.) In a similar way, in De def. or. 420C, the same Ammonius quotes 
Theophrastus (fr. 263 FHSG) regarding the contested existence of demigods: ӧрӯёс ën 
por докеї Oedhpactos йтоф/уасбой tí yàp коөдде фоуўу додо серуђу кої Фћософотӣтту; Kal 
үйр &etovuévy TOMA x&v ёудехоџёуоу йтобиуӨЯуол дё ий доуаџёуоу &voupet, Kal тібереуу Toe 
сэуефӘкетой төу ddvvatwy Kal Фуутдрктоу. 

10 G.E.R. Lloyd, 1983, p. 1. This is the case, e.g., with Aristotle’s biological writings 
[see 4.1.1.3.]. See also, for instance, Lloyd's account on the informants of Theophrastus, 
рр. 119—135, esp. 133: “Не [sc. Theophrastus] does not merely record many folk traditions 
concerning the use of plants, but is prepared to take some of them seriously. But his 
admirable openness occasionally tips over into uncritical or naive acceptance, and his 
reserving judgement becomes the expression of a bafflement that he was unlikely to be 
able to resolve." 
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Ifa man realises a difference between the impossible and the unfamiliar, 
and between what is beyond reason and what is contrary to expectation, 
such a man, Chilon, who would neither believe nor disbelieve at 
haphazard, would be most observant of the precept, ‘Avoid extremes,’ 
as you have enjoined. 


The epistemological value of this yydév &yav is seminal also for Plutarch’s 
sceptical, Academic attitude towards natural mirabilia, mediating between 
belief and disbelief, as we will see [4.3.2.1.]. The paradox in itself, as 
something ‘contrary to expectation’, can be considered a subcategory of 
the mirabilia, because it just as well arouses a certain sense of wonder for 
what is said and responds to a sentiment of initial disbelief (I will deal 
with the actual phrasing of natural paradoxes in Quaestiones naturales 
later on [see 4.3.3.1. ]). 

The often surprising character of the natural phenomena under discus- 
sion in Plutarch's natural problems can be explained by the fact that a 
great amount of traditional, and often, indeed, bizarre and unreliable lore 
(їттор@, óta, oyun) was incorporated from an early stage into the scientific 
tradition. In the case of Quaestiones naturales, Plutarch's sources can be 
identified, either directly or indirectly!!, with un(der)educated informants 
like travellers or merchants (e.g., О.М. 1, 9HE on plants growing in the 
Indian Ocean)", women (e.g., О.М. 6, 913F on dew making overweight 
women thinner, and Q.N. 26, 918D on pregnant women eating stones and 
dirt), sponge-divers (e.g., О.М. 12, 915A on oil producing illumination and 
transparency in the depths of the sea), farmers (e.g., О.М. 41 on better 
flowering in plants), shepherds (e.g., О.М. 3, 912DF on the aphrodisiac 
effects of salt on cattle and other animals), hunters (e.g., О.М. 20, 916F on 
the taste of the tears of boars and deer, and О.М. 22, 917D on the taste of 
the bear's fore-paws), fishermen (e.g., О.М. 17, 915Е on the fabrication of 
fishing lines from the hair of horses), bee-keepers (e.g., О.М. 35-36 on the 
behaviour of bees towards pungent smells) etc. 

Clearly, Plutarch did not reject these popular beliefs". In fact, wonders 
and miracles more generally are an inherent aspect of his world view. 


1 For instance, the paradoxographical account about she-wolves in О.М. 38 is 
borrowed from the De animalibus of Antipater (presumably the Stoic philosopher of 
Tarsus: see n. 113), who probably relies on traditional hunter lore himself. 

12 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 151, п. g is probably correct in pointing out that “[t]ravellers 
tales, both of mangroves and of seaweed, seem to lie behind these reports". Cf., e.g., 
Theophr., HP 4, 7, 3 (which mentions an expedition of those returning from India sent out 
by Alexander). 

ІЗ Perhaps, his sympathy for popular beliefs can even be linked with his devotion 
towards traditional belief more generally, that is, the т@трос тістіс, which, as Flaceliére 
notes, is one of the two “constantes de sa pensée" — the other one being philosophy. See 
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In О.М. 29, 919B, as we saw, Plutarch notes that ‘it appears that nature 
attributes marvellousness to rarity and stimulates the research of how a 
phenomenon comes to be only if it occurs infrequently’ (497 Zoe тё ora- 
viw TÒ болфотоу ў ф®с1с уёџооса mc ytvevou Cyteiv то uh ToMdxIs ywóusvov). I 
have taken Plutarch’s subsequent complaint against the common people for 
not feeling any wonder for the nature of more ‘everyday’ celestial phenom- 
ena that can be seen during night and day (о? џёуто 9avudlovow oi rool тўу 
тодтоу $ócty) to imply that their amazement remains superficial, because 
they do not look into the actual causes of natural phenomena [see 3.2.2. ]. 
In other words, the kind of wonder they experience does not lead on to nat- 
ural philosophical contemplation. As Oikonomopoulou rightly notes, this 
passage “тау well be a reference to the genre of paradoxography, which 
flourished in the period of the empire" ^. It is indeed remarkable that the 
paradoxographical genre 1s not, or not at least greatly, concerned with for- 
mulating explanations for the natural mirabilia that it collects. By contrast, 
this genre of writing is mostly preoccupied with simply listing wonder- 
inducing phenomena and with preserving their wondrous nature by inten- 
tionally abandoning any attempts of formulating a reasonable explanation 
for Шет!5. In many cases, the paradoxographer even omits the explana- 
tions that have already been provided for the mirabilia in the scientific 
literature, from which they are mostly drawn. Therefore, if the link with 


К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. cli-clii: “Les deux constantes 
de sa pensée, depuis sa jeuneusse jusqu' à sa mort, à savoir un double attachement, une 
double fidélité à la патрос тісті, d’une part, et de Г autre à la philosophie, [...] ont toujours 
été les mémes. Jamais sa conception de la vie et du monde ne s' écarta sensiblement de ces 
deux poles.” For Plutarch's notion of піст, see D. Babut, 1969, р. 517 (“а foi ne supprime 
pas la raison, elle la dépasse et l’ intègre”) and 1994, pp. 580—581. F. Frazier, 2008, p. 61 
does not believe, however, that there is an “émergence d'un concept de ‘foi’ dans la pensée 
de Plutarque, qui servirait de terme alternatif au logos: la patrios pistis pose davantage 
le probléme de la place de la tradition, si importante dans la philosophie impériale". As 
M. Bonazzi, 2014, p. 129 has argued, moreover, “Plutarch does not anticipate the fideism of 
modern times". See also J. Opsomer, 1996b, p. 187, 1998, pp. 178—179 (see also pp. 131-132 
on Plutarch's geuvótng) and С. Van Kooten, 2012. Cf., e.g., De Pyth. or. 402E: dei yàp uj 
udverOou прос Tov бебу шд” буора џетй тӯс шжуткйс hua Thy трбуоюау кой то Belov, 4240 тбу 
drevavtiodaGat бокодутоу №сес emlytetv thv д” єйсє кой пбтрюу ий MpolecOat тістіу. Cf. 
also Amatorius 756B: йрке үйр ў тётрюс Kal moon mice, ўс ойк Естіу ғітеїу 00d’ &vevpety 
TeKunplov ёуаруѓстероу [...] 4 £8pa тїс abcr) Kal ф@т\с dheotaon kow) прос edoeBerv, ёйу 
ёф” еубе таріттүтол кой carevyta то DéBowov adtijc кой vevououévoy, triopa yivetou mot кой 
фтоттос. 

14 К. Oikonomopoulou, 20132, p. 146, n. 69. In personal correspondence, she rightly 
adds that “[1]п a way, Plutarch re-claims the notion of добра from the paradoxographers". 

15 Cf. G. Schepens and K. Delcroix, 1996, pp. 390-394. C. Jacob, 1983 appropriately 
speaks of “la fabrication du merveilleux" as a main preoccupation of the genre (see esp. 
p. 133, sub *Le privilége du fait brut. La disparition des causes"). 
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the genre of paradoxography is, indeed, legitimate in О.М. 29, Plutarch’s 
acclamation is not so much to the paradoxographical kind of natural phe- 
nomena recorded by this tradition, but rather to the fact that the common 
people — much like the paradoxographers themselves — make no attempt 
to explain and understand such phenomena in a proper physical way. 

As an intellectual and a philosopher, Plutarch has no objections against 
the use of natural mirabilia and paradoxes as starting-points for learned and 
philosophical discussion, at least if the explanations applied to them remain 
plausible. For instance, regarding the popular belief that lightning produces 
truffles (Quaest. conv. 664A—666D [see 3.1.4.]), Agemachus argues against 
the non-believers (who object that lightning is not generative of itself but 
merely brings the truffles to light) that ‘the miraculous should not be 
regarded as unworthy of belief, even if it is very difficult if not impossible 
to find the causes'!6. Plutarch (as a character in the discussion) follows 
Agemachus in not rejecting the popular belief and makes an attempt to 
explain it in a physical way (by arguing that lightning water is fertile 
owing to its heat), thus implying that it 1s incorrect to dismiss popular, 
pre-scientific beliefs without at least trying to find suitable theories for 
explaining them. 

Démarais has conducted a more general study of the mirabilia dis- 
cussed in Quaestiones convivales". She has demonstrated that many 
of these discussions concern an apparent contradiction or an unusual 
report, and that the symposiasts are repeatedly confronted with something 
‘illogical’ (%оуоу), ‘strange’ (тотоу), ‘surprising’ (Qavuactdv, Gavuáctov), 
‘improbable’ (o?x гікбу), ‘paradoxical’ (rapáðotov), ‘unbelievable’ (dm- 
otov), if not ‘impossible’ (459уалоу)!8, Thus, she shows that the genre 
of problems has a clear preference for extraordinary topics and in fact 
supposes a "fabrique de I’ ё{тапре”!?. By highlighting the enigmatic aspect 


16 Quaest. сопу. 664C: 6 8 Ayéuayos ioyupileto tH історі кой то болрастӛу 100 wi] 
ётпотоу ўүүїтӨол. Kal үйр da more Өхоийса Вроутӯс Epya кой Kepavvod xol т@у тері cocco. 
tocó civar, ҳаћетйс Katapalety ў таутелФс ddvvatous тйс aitias éyovta. Similarly, further 
on in Quaest. conv. 665C, Dorotheus regarding the natural phenomenon of lightning never 
striking people who are asleep (and related phenomena) remarks that such mirabilia can be 
believed or rejected (кой tata u£v # есті moteve кой ш). He adds an even more astonishing 
phenomenon (т@утшу 8# Savuaciwtatov), noting that ‘we all know, so to say, that the bodies 
of those struck by lightning leave undecayed' (8 тйутес we ?тос eimetv louev, Sti vv Әт 
xepatuvoU д\жфӨ@рёутшу йсүпта тй сората Siapéver). If the phrase %с ётос сітгіу, indeed, applies 
to iouev, rather than to т@утєс here (pace P.A. Clement and Н.В. Hoffleit, 1969, p. 325), it 
may have a certain relativising (perhaps even humoristic) effect, implying as if this is a 
commonly known fact. 

17 L, Démarais, 2005. 

18 See L. Démarais, 2005, p. 161 (with references). 

1? L, Démarais, 2005, p. 161: “La présentation du probléme, comme celle des mirabilia, 


ЖИ 


suppose une ‘fabrique de Г étrange’. 
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of the mirabilia and their ability to be reformulated as problems, Plutarch 
stresses the aetiological challenge that they give rise to”. To push these 
mirabilia into the realm of the émortov (without further ado) would, in 
fact, be an intellectual refusal of turning them into problems for debate?!. 

Plutarch did not dismiss such mirabilia, nor should his custom of 
turning them into natural problems necessarily be taken as an attempt to 
extricate their wondrous character altogether. In fact, Plutarch approaches 
the mirabilia in the exact sense as they are recorded in the tradition, so 
that an important aspect of the initial wonder remains when reformulating 
them as problems. Moreover, the aetiological preoccupation of natural 
problems does not necessarily undermine the wondrous character of these 
phenomena. As can be inferred from Plutarch's inquisitive and anti- 
dogmatic approach in his physical aetiologies and from his custom of 
postponing final judgement (тоху), wonder is, in fact, key to his natural 
scientific method [see 4.3.2.]. А relevant passage in this regard can be 
found in Quaest. conv. 680CD, which discusses the problem of those who 
are said to cast an evil eye. Some symposiasts consider this matter to be 
completely silly and laugh at it, but L. Mestrius Florus does not see it this 
way”: 


68” Eotidy Hpac Méotprog ФАФрос ёфу тй меу үгүубиғуа TH phun Savuacrtds 
Вогт, tH 8” aiting drropeiv iro celo ban thv історіау, où dixatws, Sov uvplov 
ёрфауў тйу одсіоу ёубутшу 6 тїс аітіос Adyos ўиӣс Oarrépevyev: “560” етеу 
‘ó бүтфу &v Exdotw то еӘлоүоу ёк пйутоу &voupet TÒ болудйстоу" Srrov yàp 6 
тїс aiting етідеіте Adyos, &celDev dpyeta TÒ &mopstv, тоутёсті TO HiAogodety: 
Hote трбтоу тїу& фЙософіоу &vatpodaw ої тоїс Pavuactors йлпстобутес. det 
8" egy ‘Tò меу бій Ti ytyvetat TH Adyw цетїёуол, тё д” Sti ylyvetou Traps тїс 
іоторіас арра.” 


Mestrius Florus, our host, declared that actual facts lend astonishing 
support to the common belief. Yet the reports of such facts are 
commonly rejected because of the want of an explanation; but this 
is not right, in view of the thousands of other cases of indisputable 


2 L. Démarais, 2005, p. 163: “Défi pour l’ étiologie, les mirabilia représentent une 
forme de quintessence du questionnement ‘problématique’, c’ est-a-dire formulé (ou 
formulable) en problema.” 

2 L, Démarais, 2005, p. 166: “[R]eléguer les mirabilia dans le domaine de I’ &motov, 
c’est renoncer à en faire des problemata." 

2 Later on in Quaest. conv. 701A, Florus shares a similar opinion regarding other 
wondrous beliefs: ёта òè тобто меу 6 ФАФрос devo толбійу ivan кой фАйароу, ёкеіуоу 07 ойк йу 
Tia тс aitlas 96 Antou троеобой thy trnov [see 2.3.3., n. 121]. Similarly, in Quaest. conv. 
698E, he calls for a vindication of Plato's contested theory that drink passes through the 
lungs (обтос 9фцобиғба той ПАйтоуос éojuny odduoxdvovtos;). 
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fact in which the logical explanation escapes us. “In general,” he went 
on, “the man who demands to see the logic of each and every thing 
destroys the wonder in all things. Whenever the logical explanation 
for anything eludes us, we begin to be puzzled, and therefore to be 
philosophers. Consequently, in a way, those who reject marvels destroy 
philosophy. The right method,” he maintained, “is to search out the 
reason for facts by means of logic, but to take the facts themselves as 
they are recorded.” 


This is meant not so much as an incentive to accept the phenomenon 
without further ado, but to look for plausible explanations while main- 
taining an inquisitive attitude in the debate. Two points are important here 
for Plutarch’s method of raising and solving problems (as voiced in this 
passage through the figure of Florus). 

As to Plutarch’s method of raising natural problems, first of all, the last 
sentence of Florus’ account, where he promotes the aetiological study of 
popular beliefs exactly as they are put on record, is very important: ‘the 
right method is to search out the reason for facts by means of logic, but 
to take the facts themselves as they are recorded’ (det тӛ меу 8x th ytyvetou 
TH Абүш ueviévou, TÒ д” Sti үйууетол парй тїс історіос AauBdverv). I will further 
examine this point in the next section. 

Second, as to Plutarch’s method of solving natural problems, the 
passage nicely illustrates his aporetic attitude in (natural) philosophy. 
Its formulation may, however, seem somewhat paradoxical in itself. 
The point is that by explaining the logic behind mirabilia, wonder 
disappears, and similarly, but the other way around, by rejecting these 
mirabilia, there is no wonder to begin with, so that in both cases there 
can, in fact, be no philosophy. After all, wonder is the beginning of 
philosophy, but a logical explanation is the end of wonder and, thus, of 
philosophy”. As Opsomer indicates in this regard, “[é]mopta is [...] vital to 
philosophy” for Plutarch‘. This means that his philosophy is an essentially 
zetetic search for the truth which attempts to, but cannot eventually 


23 For the ancient тӧтос that wonder triggers philosophy, cf. also, e.g., De E 385C with 
РІ., Tht. 155d and Arist., Met. 982b11-15. For the opposite idea that philosophy is the end 
of wonder, cf., e.g., De aud. 44BC, with the interpretation of G. Roskam, 2005, p. 352, 
who holds (in his italics) that: “Whereas Plato considers wonder to be the beginning of 
philosophy, Plutarch considers philosophy to be the end of wonder.” However, considering 
Plutarch’s aporetic attitude in philosophy, other scholars (see n. 24) are more inclined to 
underline the harmony between Plato and Plutarch in this regard — at least in the context of 
natural philosophy. The ambiguity related to the concept of wonder either as an impetus or 
an obstruction to attaining knowledge (in Antiquity and later) is outlined by M. Beagon, 
2011, pp. 80-88. 

24 Т. Opsomer, 1998, p. 80. See also M. Meeusen, 2014, p. 325. 
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culminate in genuine ‘science’ (émotyjyy). When it comes to natural 
philosophy, we will see further on that from Plutarch’s epistemological 
perspective, it is impossible to acquire steadfast knowledge in the study 
of natural phenomena, so that an aspect of uncertainty and wonder 
will always remain in physical research [see 4.3.2.1.]. So even if this 
is Florus speaking, Plutarch’s own approach is much in line with this 
account. 


2. Democritus and the cucumber 


As is to be expected in light of Plutarch’s Platonism, the stipulation of 
empirical verification — which is a premise in Aristotelian science — is 
of secondary importance for the Chaeronean’s scientific project. This is 
not to say, though, that the role of а150у|с16 is absent or of no significance 
at all in Plutarch’s natural problems [see 4.3.2.1.], but even so he is not 
only interested in those natural phenomena that have been positively 
proven to occur in nature. A relevant passage is found in Quaest. conv. 
628BD, which illustrates Plutarch’s choice of a more theoretical model of 
natural scientific research. Here, in regards to the veracity of an antiquarian 
problem (viz. ‘Why is the chorus of the phylé Aiantis at Athens never 
judged last?’), Philopappus tells the following story about Democritus 
(DK68A17a): 


вітбутос 0% той Etaipov Miwvog “av оу \ує®дос ў то Aeyóuevov;" “oddév’ Edn 
“$аубу” 6 Фі\бталттос ‘ei тато reco ue8a Дуџокріто TH софф біз QU oA oy(av. 
Kal yàp екеуос 96 оке трфүоу сікуоу, Ws ёфёут иемтодус 6 узшс, |р®тусє 
THY діокоуобсау, бтбӨву tplarto: тїс È кўтбу tva palotons, éxéhevoev 
 ауастйас Tryeta Oo кой derxvivat tov тбтгоу- болуда (оутос dé той yuvatov кой 
туубауоцеуоу ті фо®Аетол, ‘tiv aitiav’ ёфу “det ue тїс yAvKdTY TOS ebpsty, 
edpyjow 6% тоб ywpiov yevóuevoc Өт, “котдквасо дў’ tò yovotov etre 
цаадфу, ‘tyw үйр dyvorjoaca Tò сікуоу sic dyyeiov £Oéurv иемедмтоцеуоу”, 
ó Ò’ фотер йүбесдеіс °йтёкуолт@с' eimev “кой о?д?у Яттоу 2тіб/соцол TH 
Ayo кой бүтсө тйу aitiav, 96 йу oixelov Kal cvyyevods oov TH тїк®ф тйс 
ү\окоттјтос̧.’ одкобу und’ ўџеїс THY Ne&vOouc £v éviois edyépsiav Фтобрйсеос 
тосордо Tpdpaciy: £yyouvácao Ont yap, si undév Mo үрйошоу, 6 Aóyoc 
т@р#Ёв1.? 


His companion Milo said, “What if actually the information is false?” 
“No matter!” said Philopappus. “It is not bad if the same thing does 
happen to us that happened to the wise Democritus because of love for 
learning. It seems that the juice of a cucumber he was eating appeared 
to have a honeylike taste, and he questioned his serving-woman about 
where she had bought it. When she indicated a certain garden, he got 
up and told her to take him and show him the place. The woman was 
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astonished and asked what he had in mind. ‘I must find,’ he replied, 
‘the explanation for the sweetness, and I shall find it if I see the place.’ 
‘Sit down,’ said the woman with a smile, ‘the fact is I accidentally put 
the cucumber in a honey-jar.’ ‘That was very annoying of you,’ said 
Democritus with pretended anger, ‘and I shall apply myself not the less 
to the problem and seek the explanation as if sweetness were proper 
and natural to this cucumber.’ Let us not, then, make Neanthes’s indif- 
ference in some items a pretext for running away, for this discussion 
will be a good exercise, if nothing else useful.” 


It is said of Democritus that he wrote about ‘the most wondrous and 
paradoxical things of nature'?. The passage at hand subscribes to this 
idea. According to Abramowiczowna”, the irony of this anecdote aims to 
subvert the zetetic attitude of philosophers in general towards fictitious 
problems. She finds it remarkable, however, that the symposiasts are not 
affected by the irony of the story, but consider it as encouragement to 
simply go on explaining the problem. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the anecdote is really ironic to begin with. Of course, a certain 
humorous effect cannot be denied in it, but the actual moral of the story 
is, I take it, that, for Plutarch (and for Democritus in the story), explaining 
natural scientific problems should not so much be concerned with the 
ӛт of the phenomenon at hand but with the біб ti (to allude to Florus’? 
conclusion in Quaest. сопу. 680D, quoted above)". In other words, not the 
reality of natural phenomena as such is the main topic of inquiry but their 
causes. A phenomenon that can lay a hypothetical claim to being real or 
empirically verifiable, disregarding whether it also actually does, requires 
an appropriate explanation?*. Indeed, in his natural problems, Plurach does 


25 DK68A99a: тй болмостба кой тй Taparoywtata тїс фдсеос. Cf. also M. Sassi, 1993, 
р. 449. I have discussed Democritus’ aetiological activities earlier on [see 1.1.6.]. For a 
study of Democritus' model of causal research, see P.-M. Morel, 1996. 

26 7. Abramowiczówna, 1960, pp. 113-114 (passage also discussed in 1962, p. 83). Cf. 
also S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, pp. 158—159. 

27 For the conceptual distinction between the ёт: and the did ti, cf. also, e.g., Quaest. 
conv. 700D: тр&үн niot Eyov ӛті үүуетой, тйу д” aitiav Eyov @тороу ў nayyáhenrov. 

28 The concept of ‘indifference’ (s)yépews) in the passage at hand refers to the 
irresponsibility of historians to falsify historical facts (cf. LSJ, s.v.), but it also applies to 
the field of natural history, as is the case in the Democritus anecdote [see 1.2.5., n. 224]. For 
the issue of historical accuracy in the Vitae, Plutarch's account in Alex. 1 is well-known 
(cf. also Galba 2, 5 and Fab. 16, 6). The conclusion reached for this passage by C. Pelling, 
1980, p. 135 is relevant in light of Plutarch's natural science also: “It is simply that the 
boundary between truth and falsehood was less important than that between acceptable 
and unacceptable fabrication, between things which were "true enough" and things which 
were not. Acceptable rewriting will not mislead the reader seriously; indeed readers will 
grasp more of the important reality if they accept what Plutarch writes than if they do not. 
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not so much emphasise the ‘actuality’ of the natural phenomena but their 
‘potency’. ‘Potential phenomena’ can and should be studied — these are 
phenomena that possibly exist in principle (since they are recorded in the 
tradition), but are not, therefore, empirically proven to occur in nature 
and may, thus, remain without a parallel in actual physical reality”. The 
notion of ‘what can and might be’ is formulated explicitly in De facie 
938C (regarding the possibility of habitation on the moon): 


xal yàp ®Фс 424806 тфу сфӧдра тетесиёуоу тй тота дафёроооту ovdEv ої 
ohddpa dvoxohatvovtes adtois кой Stara tod tes Мй wy трйос TO боуотбу 
кой то &vOeyóuevov ёӨёЛоутес ётіскотеїу. 


It is, moreover, a fact that there really is no difference between those 
who in such matters are firm believers and those who are violently 
annoyed by them and firmly disbelieve and refuse to examine calmly 
what сап be and what might Безо. 


The fact that Plutarch firmly opposes those who either blindly reject or 
blindly accept such possibilities is very significant for his own attitude 
towards natural mirabilia. Even though for Plutarch there is no strong 
commitment to what actually occurs in physical reality in order to explain 
natural phenomena, a certain degree of scientific caution (ed\ dabei) towards 
the actual existence of these mirabilia obviously remains. It seems that 
Plutarch often gives such phenomena the benefit of the doubt. This is, I 
believe, seminal for the theoretical and sceptical character of Plutarch's 


Truth matters; but it can sometimes be bent a little." Cf. also, e.g., 4dv. Col. 1115C for 
Colotes’ eoyépew in his attacks on Plato. 

29 The Aristotelian view of ‘actualisation’, where potential phenomena become 
actual one way or another, is not at issue here. Rather, I am alluding to the wording 
of S. Sambursky, 1963, pp. 234—235, who argues, by contrast, that the Greeks in general 
were only able to study natural phenomena in their actuality (i.e. as they occur directly in 
nature), and that they were, therefore, unable to execute laboratory-like experiments (viz. 
regarding artificially recreated phenomena in an unnatural environment, i.e. phenomena 
that are isolated and extracted from their direct natural context). See p. 235: “The latter 
[sc. potential phenomena] become actual only in the laboratory. In such a sense we may 
call an experiment unnatural. This, no doubt, is how it seemed to the Greeks, who would 
have thought it paradoxical to study natural phenomena by unnatural methods." However, 
Plutarch's theoretical and non-experimental model in explaining natural phenomena (and 
that of many other ancient scientific authors) can also be called ‘unnatural’ according to 
Sambursky's standards (see also n. 244). 

30 Tt seems that Plutarch does not intend to make a technical distinction here between 
‘the potential’ (tò боуатбу) and “Ше contingent’ (tò évdexsuevov) but uses both concepts as 
synonyms, basically denoting ‘what is possible’. See Н. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 
1957, p. 163, n. e and P. Donini, 2011, p. 329, n. 306. 
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science of natural problems. Plutarch does not necessarily intend to study 
nature as it is (empirically), but as it could be (theoretically), that is, if 
the postulated premises are accepted a priori as they are formulated in 
the quaestiones. In his natural problems, Plutarch, much like Democritus 
in the story (though perhaps to a lesser degree), does not ascribe much 
value to empirical verification (or falsification) of the natural phenomena, 
but, indifferent to their claim to being real or not, intends to provide a 
more or less reasonable explanation of the problem, if only for the sake 
of intellectual exercise [see 3.2.1.]. However, this ‘if only’ (ei uq32v 9220 
хрўсшоу) does not necessarily imply that each and every problem that 
Plutarch deals with would simply be false, or, a fortiori, that Plutarch does 
not really believe them, or does not at least ascribe some credibility to 
them. In any case, it puts the often absurd character of the phenomena 
discussed into perspective, which, at the very least, appear to be worthy 
of a plausible explanation. 

As we saw earlier, the Greek title of Quaestiones naturales — viz. Aitio 
vokai — hints at a distinction between quaerenda and quaestiones, that 
is, between explanations and problems respectively?! [1.1.6.]. From this 
title it is clear that the primary focus of the collection is on the physical 
causes of the problems, that is, the бі ті, rather than the natural phenomena 
themselves that are questioned, that is, the 8122, The formulation of each 
quaestio is motivated on the basis of a conviction that the natural phe- 
nomenon functions as a manifestation, a суџиеіоу, of material forces at work 
in nature — these are the quaerenda that are decipherable and fathomable 
by means of physical aetiology?. However difficult or even impossible it 
may sometimes seem, it is a priori assumed that the natural problems are 
explicable and that there are plausible physical «itio to support them?^. The 


?! This distinction is echoed, e.g., in Quaest. conv. 641C: Еүф òè тобто меу ёфуүу йт9брасіу 
elvan тйс Epwtijicews uov ў тїс aitlas йтбдосту. 

32 Тһе дій ті in the quaestiones inquires specifically into the material, not the higher, 
type of causes of the natural phenomena at hand. Moreover, the recurrent use of the 
preposition ài&/8v in the explanations links up closely with this interrogative 3i ti in the 
quaestiones. In О.М. 29, 919В, the phrase пёс yivetat implies basically the same as the 
introductory tic ў aitia д Яу (= 814 тї): pace L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 230—231, n. 163. Cf. 
P. Donini, 1992, p. 107: “Ben lontano dal preoccuparsi di ricordare sempre anche le cause 
“divine”, quando si domanda il perché di un fatto del mondo sensibile o di un fenomeno 
fisico Plutarco si limita per lo ріп nelle Questioni [conviviali] a parlare delle sole cause 
che altrove chiama subordinate, meno importanti, naturali o necessarie [...].” 

? For the conceptualisation of natural cypeta in Quaestiones naturales, cf. Q.N. 2, 
912D, 18, 916A, 30, 919C (25, 918A). 

* СЕ, e.g., Quaest. conv. 641C (tobtwv yàp ёџфауў thy тарау éxdvtwv, yaherdy civar ТУ 
aitiov, el uù кой тоутелФс 409уолоу, katauabety), 664 C (ҳаћетйс коташжӨтУ ў паутећос ёбуу@тоос 
тйс aitiac Еуоута), 690F (Eat yàp ий\№ота босбефрутгос), 700D (quoted n. 27), 701A (Ете òè 
тобто LEV 6 ФАФрос devo толбійу civar кой фА®ароу, éxetvwy ò’ ойк dy Tiva тїс aiting 0с AATTOV 
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quaestio itself is not questioned: it actually has a rationale, a raison d’être, 
of itself, and the problematic natural phenomenon is, by implication, a 
virtual given only in the guise of a problem. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to identify the guaestiones with ‘hypotheses’, 
for the simple fact that the latter need to be verified by further research: 
hypotheses are accepted until the opposite has been proven to be true 
(by falsification), whereas the guaestiones in Quaestiones naturales are 
accepted without further ado, so that a certain aspect of objectivity 
and credibility is ascribed to them. The concept of hypotheses more 
appropriately applies to the arguments in the aetiologies, which are 
tentative by their anti-dogmatic and interrogative formulation. There is no 
urge to fully prove or demonstrate things in Plutarch’s physical aetiologies 
(this is, in fact, considered impossible from his Platonic-Academic point 
of view [see 4.3.2.1.]). In other words, the quaestio is not only an ‘unknown 
factor’ in the development of the problem, but also an ‘invariable’ or a 
‘given’ in itself, the validity of which is not generally put to question. The 
quaestio functions as a stepping-stone on which the entire aetiology is 
founded. In a certain sense, the explanations to these problems are the 
real ‘variables’ in the problems. They are not formulated dogmatically 
and are, therefore, always a potential subject for criticism and revision. 


3. Plutarch’s popular beliefs: anti-Aristotelian and anti-Stoic dynamics 


As seen in the previous section, empirical verification in dealing with 
natural problems was not of great concern to Plutarch’s scientific method- 
ology, and, as we will see later on, he had good epistemological reasons for 
it [see 4.3.2.3.]. What is important, and what has also been flagged before, 
is the anti-Aristotelian position Plutarch is implicitly taking. It is worth 
digging a bit deeper regarding Plutarch’s subordination of the veracity 
of the natural phenomena to their physical causes in light of Aristotle’s 
concept of science, which famously departs from what is positively given 
in nature. Afterwards, I will also confront Plutarch’s approach with that 
of the Stoics. 

Indeed, judging from his recurrent statement that natural science should 
progress from a consideration of what actually appears to the senses 
(see below), Aristotle has often been hailed by historians of science as 
the first empiricist. However, on closer inspection, much of the material 
gathered in his biological writings derives from popular hearsay rather 
than from personal observations. Even though Aristotle probably sought 
empirical verification for at least some of his assertions in these writings 


mpoécOo ту Gytyotv). In Quaest. сопу. тоор Plutarch refers to a work from Theophrastus 
év оїс той сууаудохеу кой істӛрцкеу THY ту aitiay дуедретоу Ту 2хбутоу (probably Пері тбу 
Aeyoyévov бшу фбоуғіу: fr. 175 Wimmer = 362A FHSG). Cf. 5.-Т. Teodorsson, 1996, p. 35. 
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(he mentions dissections, for instance), scholars have convincingly shown 
that, to a great extent, his approach relies on reported observation rather 
than on autopsy”. In a famous passage concerning his scientific method 
in biology, Aristotle states that ‘first the phenomena should be grasped 
[...], then their causes discussed’ (PA 640a14-15: трФтоу tà pawópeva 
Әңттеоу [...] eira тйс aitias Лектеоу) 9, This means that for Aristotle, natural 
science should start from a consideration of what actually appears to 
the senses, and that examining the reasons of a reported phenomenon 
without knowing whether it actually exists or not leads to bad science (in 
principle). Aristotle's injunction to first grasp the observable phenomena 
(xà фолубиеуа) and to discuss their causes afterwards (тйс aivíac) is a genuine 
appeal towards empirical verification. However, as just noted, Aristotle's 
actual scientific practice 1s often at odds with this injunction. Despite his 
official empiricist concern, Aristotle often violates his own methodological 
rule by basing his inquiry on popular hearsay and on doubtful assumptions 
rather than on empirical observations. 

Even though it is uncertain as to whether Plutarch was acquainted 
with the empirical injunction from PA 640a14-15 just quoted, he is clearly 
not following Aristotle's advice. In fact, a clear anti-Aristotelian attitude 
speaks from Plutarch's explicit subordination of the reality of the natural 
phenomena (i.e. the ӛті = тй pawópeva) to their causes (i.e. the à ti = 
тйс aitiac). Notably, Aristotle’s account in РА 640a14-15 is very close 
from a formal perspective (Aégyew — Aaubdverv) to Quaest. сопу. 680D, 
quoted above, where Florus argues, on the contrary, that ‘the right method 
is to search out the reason for facts by means of logic, but to take the 
facts themselves as they are recorded’ (dei tò u£v бій ті ү(ууетол TH Aóyo 
ueciévat, TÒ Ò’ Sti ү(үуєто тарй тїс історіас au iver). Florus" wording is 


35 E.g., I. Düring, 1961, pp. 218-221 was right that: “we should be careful not to over- 
emphasize Aristotle's own róle as a pioneer of the empirical sciences. [...] [H]e was, 
perhaps to a far greater extent than we sometimes are inclined to believe, a desk-work 
scholar. [...] Yet he is always quick to castigate those who do not start from the фолубиеуо.. 
‘Facts’, ‘data’, did not mean the same for him as for us; practically every statement in 
which he himself believed was classed as a ‘fact’, or as ‘true’.” Cf. also H. von Staden, 
1989, p. 118. For a general outline of the aspect of empirical research in Aristotle's science, 
see G.E.R. Lloyd, 1979, pp. 200-225. 

36 A similar empiricist concern is found, e.g., in Herophilus, fr. 50a (and b) von Staden: 
“Let the phenomena be said first, even if they are not first’ (Aeyéo0o òè tà qatvóueva Tata, 
хой et ий ëotw прота). In his well-known article on Aristotle’s conception of what constitutes 
the фагубиеуа, G.E.L. Owen, 1961 argued that Aristotle used this concept not in the sense of 
observable phenomena here, but of tà 2убоа or tà Xeyóueva (cf. also I. Düring, 1961). This 
was rejected by H. von Staden, 1989, pp. 117-119, who argued, more convincingly, that the 
concept of фогубиеуо really denotes the observable phenomena in Aristotle's biological 
writings, but that this does not eventually preclude the incorporation of tà évdo&a or tà 
Aeyoueva in these writings (see also the review by R.J. Hankinson, 1990, pp. 213-215). 
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very close also to another Aristotelian account about the proper method of 
scientific inquiry: ‘when we know the fact, we seek the reason why’ (APo. 
80520-30: бту dé гіббиеу TÒ ӛті, TÒ бібті (тобиеу). Even though it remains 
unclear as to whether Plutarch is intentionally alluding to these Aristotelian 
accounts (Aristotle's name and authority remain unmentioned), it is clear 
that Aristotle's appeal towards an empirical science did not greatly affect 
him in his natural problems. However, when push comes to shove, it turns 
out that the actual scientific practice of both philosophers was not always 
that different after all. 

Plutarch's interest in explaining marvellous natural phenomena is more 
generally germane to the genre of natural problems. A large amount 
of paradoxes and mirabilia found their way into the Ps.-Aristotelian 
Problems?! (we know that Florus owned a copy of this work: cf. Quaest. 
conv. 734CD [quoted 3.2.1.] ). As such, the scientific outlook of Plutarch's 
natural problems 15 not that different from those attributed to Ps.- Aristotle, 
which served as his model. Notably, the explanations (dt ti) in the 
Ps.-Aristotelian Problems also receive priority to the veracity of the 
phenomena themselves (бту). As Mayhew observes, the Problems “never 
ask whether something exists or whether some proposition is true.’ 


37 The Problems have a clear predilection for explaining popular beliefs (2убоба). 
See H. Flashar, 1962, p. 299 and pp. 342-343, M. Sassi, 1993, p. 455, A. Blair, 1999, 
p. 173, R. Mayhew, 20112, рр. xxi-xxii. See, for instance, the compilation by O. Thomas in 
his BMCR review (21 august 2012) of R. Mayhew’s 2011 Loeb edition of Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems: *Why do warthogs find each other attractive? Why do certain noises send a 
chill down the spine? Why do we get more enjoyment from tunes that we already know? 
Why do you yawn if I yawn? And why, while we yawn, do we lose our hearing? Why do 
children get more nits (and runny noses, and nosebleeds) than adults? Why does holding 
one's breath cure hiccups? Why can't one tickle oneself? Why is sex the highest pleasure? 
Why do drunks see double, or see the room spinning? Why does cutting an onion make 
you cry? Why does fear loosen the bowels? Why is it more shocking to kill a woman than 
a man? Why are most professional performers odious? Why do we count in base ten? 
(Is it because of the Pythagorean tetraktys? Or because we have ten fingers?) Why do 
some people feel sleepy the moment they open a book?" Ps.-Aristotle's De mirabilibus 
auscultationibus is an exponent of the genre of ancient paradoxography, but this work is 
generally considered spurious. This is not the case for Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, which 
contains at least a certain, albeit undefinable, nucleus of authentic Aristotelian problems 
[see 1.1.3.]. 

3 Қ Mayhew, 20па, p. xxii. Cf. also, e.g., A. Blair, 1999, p. 173 (and pp. 187-188): 
“The question, in 0% ті, asks not about the existence or nature of a fact, but about the cause 
of a fact that is presumed so well known that it is not even stated before it is explained. 
However bizarre the *fact' may seem to us, the problema never includes discussion of 
its veracity but only of its cause." Cf. also J. Mansfeld, 2010, p. 44: “Aristotle is quite 
clear that one need not always put all the questions. As to the ёт and the бібті, he says 
[...] that when you already know the ‘that’ you immediately ask for the ‘why’.” Cf. 
also C. Jacob, 2004, p. 45: “Ces questions donnent une réalité objective aux phénomènes 
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This may explain, then, why Plutarch did not bother to verify the popular 
beliefs in his own natural problems but simply took them for granted, 
perhaps even considering this procedure a characteristic feature of the 
Aristotelian genre of natural problems. This would, in turn, put Plutarch’s 
alleged anti-Aristotelianism into perspective. 

A good example is found in О.М. 38, where Plutarch examines why 
she-wolves give birth to their young at a fixed time of the year within 
twelve days. As to the belief that they do this within the timespan of 
twelve days, Plutarch in the second causa mentions the story about Leto, 
‘to which certain people refer’ (Quidam ad fabulam Latonae referunt). 
When Leto became pregnant from Zeus, she could not find a safe haven 
from Hera anywhere. Thus, Zeus transformed her into a wolf for a period 
of twelve days, during which she travelled to Delos. In this way, she 
procured that all wolves should be able to litter in that same period from 
then on. Among the guidam mentioned at the beginning of the causa, 
Aristotle certainly comes first, since the same mythological account is also 
recorded in HA 580a14-19. The Stagirite remains sceptical, however, about 
the popular belief that she-wolves (and dogs) mate and litter within twelve 
days. He writes: ‘whether this really is the time for their pregnancy or 
not, has not yet been definitely established by observation; that is merely 
what is asserted’ (HA 580а20-22: si ò’ ѓотіу 6 ypóvoc обтос тўс KUN TEWS ў UN 
естіу, о0дёу TW сџубтто ёр ye тоб убу, AM’ ў ёт Aéyetat uóvov). The fact 
that this phenomenon ‘is merely asserted’ (671 Agyetat uóvov) is important, 
since it does not withhold Plutarch from addressing the problem anyhow. 
He may be relying directly on Aristotle or on an intermediary source, 
perhaps a lost natural problem, where this very assertion was supported 
and explained (see the commentary ad loc.). 

As such, the fundamental difference between Aristotle’s and Plutarch’s 
scientific projects does not so much lie in the authority they ascribe 
to popular hear-say — in fact, they seem to be relatively convergent at 
this point —, but rather in the epistemological relevance they attribute to 
empirical observation. Aristotle openly vindicates an empirical approach 
in natural scientific research, while Plutarch does not see observational 
data as procuring reliable knowledge. In other words, while the Stagirite 
neglects to empirically double-check what is put on record in popular 
natural історіх, the Chaeronean is not primarily concerned with verifying 
(or falsifying) these popular beliefs in the first place, since he is convinced, 
as a faithful Platonist, that data pertaining to sense perception are 


qu’ elles problématisent: loin d’ étre des faits aléatoires, ils sont présentés comme des 
phénoménes généralisables et récurrents dont il est légitime de chercher les causes. Ces 
derniéres peuvent relever de principes physiques ou de principes psychologiques, de 
schémas scientifiques ou de la sagesse populaire, non dénués parfois d' une certaine forme 
d' humour, du moins aux yeux du lecteur moderne [...]." 
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essentially deceitful in kind [see 4.3.2.1.]. This does not imply that Plutarch 
ascribes no value whatsoever to empirical knowledge, but it is quite 
clear that his main concern lies elsewhere. Considering their authoritative 
statute, Plutarch assumes that popular beliefs must contain at least a certain 
aspect of reliability. Perhaps more important even, he believes that these 
often marvellous beliefs hint at the workings of a higher type of causality. 

A relevant passage to illustrate this is found in Cor. 38 which speaks 
of the popular belief that statues of deities can cry, sweat, bleed or even 
speak, or at least give the appearance of doing so (the context is the story 
of the goddess Fortuna expressing words of thanks to Coriolanus’ mother 
and wife via her newly erected statue). Plutarch points out that this is not, 
in fact, impossible for both natural and super-natural reasons: 


idiovta меу yàp ФүдАиата фауўуол кай дакроррообута каї tivas џедіёута 
уотібос aiuatwdets одк ddbvatdy істе Kal yàp Eta Kal М№Өо то7дйкіс uiv 
едрдта cvvdyouat үдушоу Әүрдтутос, TOMA OF Kal үрбас dvidow && adtav, 
Kal беуоутол @фйс ёк Tod mepléyovTos, оїс Evia сүімеіуегу TO додибуюу ovdév 
йу д5 ае ҡодфау. Suvatoy дё кой шүн кой стеуауџф Yodov биоюу exbahetv 
&yo ua cate Pre ў бійстасау uoplwv Biarotépay £v 249. yevouévny. Ұуарброу 
2 фоуйу Kal OidAextov обто сафӯ кой теріттйу Kal ёртістоџоу &v dryoyw 
Үеуесбол паутбтасту dunyavoy, ei unde ту оуу кой Tov бебу dvev cwUATOS 
dpyavicod кой дриосуёуоо uépsct Аоүкоїс yéyovev Hyeiv кой Siahéyer Oar. 


For that statues have appeared to sweat, and shed tears, and exude 
something like drops of blood, is not impossible; since wood and stone 
often contract a mould which is productive of moisture, and cover 
themselves with many colours, and receive tints from the atmosphere; 
and there is nothing in the way of believing that the Deity uses these 
phenomena sometimes as signs and portents. It is possible also that 
statues may emit a noise like a moan or a groan, by reason of a fracture 
or a rupture, which is more violent if it takes place in the interior. But 
that articulate speech, and language so clear and abundant and precise, 
should proceed from a lifeless thing, is altogether impossible; since 
not even the soul of man, or the Deity, without a body duly organised 
and fitted with vocal parts, has ever spoken and conversed. 


Plutarch, in what follows, notes that ‘history forces our ascent with 
numerous and credible witnesses’ (ўи ў isotopia noos Фтоблй(етол кол 
тібауоіс uáptvow). He does not, however, accept these beliefs blindly but 
tries to save them by providing a natural explanation (see the parallel 
in Cam. 6, 5-6 below). Even so, Plutarch is clear that it is ‘altogether 
impossible’ (таутфтасту &unyavov) for these statues to really produce 
articulate speech. He concludes that *an experience different from that of 
sensation arises in the imaginative part of the soul, and persuades men to 
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think it sensation’ (&vóuotov сісдуо: т@Өос &yywóyusevov TH фаутастікф тїс 
Voxfis gvvaveretOet có 56Eav). This is very relevant in light of the deceitful 
nature of data pertaining to sense perception more generally, underlining 
how this deceit works exactly in the context of natural mirabilia. 

In what follows, Plutarch explains that too eager acceptance of such 
miracles is a sign of superstition. He formulates this in rather shrouded 
and euphemistic terms, calling superstitious people ‘those who cherish 
strong feelings of good-will and affection for the deity, and are therefore 
unable to reject or deny anything of this kind’ (тоїс®т” edvolac кой фас 
Tpd¢ Tov бебу йүоу ёштто8фс Exovor кой uev Gerety und’ dvatverOat cv тоюбтоу 
боуомЕуоц). And he says of them that they ‘have a strong argument (sc. as 
provided by their belief in talking statues) for their faith in the wonderful 
and transcending character of the divine power’ (uéya mpóc тістіу есті то 
болмдолоу кой un ҡо0” ўшӣс тїс TOD ғо? Suvdéuewc). Plutarch shatters this 
illusion by pointing out that ‘the deity has no resemblance whatever 
to man, either in nature, activity, skill, or strength’ (oddevi yàp oddandcs 
avOpwrtvy просёокеу одте vow ore кіуусіу одте теуууу одт” ioyúv). This is, 
of course, no cause to resort to radical atheism. On the contrary, so Plutarch 
concludes, ‘most of the deity’s powers, as Heraclitus says, “escape our 
knowledge through incredulity” (DK22B86)’ (tæv меу бейоу тй TOMA, ко” 
"Hpdacerrov, &ro ctn д:афоуүќуа ий ywooxer дол). In short, this means that 
God is able to communicate with us, albeit not by employing human 
speech but by other means strange to us (e.g., via dreams: cf. Per. 13, 7-8). 
What the passage shows, then, is not that natural mirabilia (as recorded 
in popular історіо) should be rejected but should be approached with the 
necessary circumspection and caution. 

As we know from a work like De superstitione, Plutarch more often 
invites his reader to avoid religious immoderation by following a *middle 
course’ between atheism (à6eócnc) and superstition (deodamovin) — these 
he considers the extreme antipodes in the spectrum of impiety (%о%0ғо) 9, 
Plutarch at times connects the concept of a ‘middle course’ with the 
Delphic imperative to ‘avoid extremes’ (uydév &yav). This is the case, for 
instance, in Cam. 6, 5—6, where a parallel account is found about the 
marvellous phenomena connected to divine statues (the broader context 
is that of the statue of Juno assenting to its transfer from Veii to Rome 
after the sack by Camillus). Again with a reference to traditional історій, 
Plutarch reports that ‘not a few historians wrote that statues of gods could 
talk, drip with sweat, utter audible groans, turn away their faces and close 


3 Cf. De sup. 169F. For the opposition between atheism and superstition, cf., e.g., De 
sup. 164E and esp. 165C: ў меу dbedtys Адүос ётт\ бигуеусц?уос, ў 22 дасдоциоуіа т@бос ёк. Aóyov 
ууеубо5с ёүүғүғутиѓуоу (for their mutual relation, cf. De sup. 171AB, F). This opposition 
recurs passim throughout Plutarch’s writings: cf., e.g., De ad. et am. 66CD, De Is. et Os. 
355D, 378A, 379E etc. 
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their eyes’ (Cam. 6, 4: історўкасту одк OM yov тфу трётероу KTA.). Plutarch 
warns, however, that certainty is unattainable in such cases for the human 
intellect: 


TOMA 8ё кой тәу xa" fiuc йкцкобтес ёудротоу héyew Eyouev iw Өо®шотос, 
фу одк йу тіс гікй ҡатафроуйсвеу. 424 тоіс TOLOVTOIG Kal TO mto celery сфбдра 
кой то Мау åmiotety ёт1тф@Аёс есті бій THY dvOpwrtvyy йсбѓугау, Spov одк 
Еуоусау ovee кротобсау аўтӯс, ÅN expepouévny Srrov uv sic дет1долдоу оу 
Kal тофоу, ётго д” eic Atywplav THY беу Kal mepippdvyjory: ў 9^ eoXá ew Kal 
TO undév yav @ёриттоу. 


And we ourselves might make mention of many astonishing things 
which we have heard from men of our own time, — things not lightly 
to be despised. But in such matters eager credulity and excessive 
incredulity are alike dangerous, because of the weakness of our human 
nature, which sets no limits and has no mastery over itself, but is carried 
away now into vain superstition, and now into contemptuous neglect 
of the divine. Caution is best, and to go to no extremes. 


For Plutarch, an unreasoned rejection of the possibility of divine interven- 
tion through miraculous natural phenomena allows for radical disbelief 
and atheism, much in the same way as unreasoned acceptance thereof does 
for credulity and superstition. In order to avoid the religious extremes 
of atheism and superstition, Plutarch adheres to some kind of rational 
devotion to the gods (ғ0о га)“, which, as we learn from De sup. 171F, 
lies in between both extremes (£v péow ҡешеуңу тўу edoébeav)"!. I will 
later return to the epistemological value of the undév ğyav and evi dBern 
at the end of this passage in light of Plutarch’s penchant for Academic 
philosophy in more detail [see 4.3.2.1.]. Important for the argument at 
hand is that Plutarch’s attempt to save popular mirabilia relates to issues 
of theology and world view. For Plutarch each natural phenomenon 
can be considered a sign not only of the working of physical forces 
in nature, but also of a higher entity that orders the world in a provi- 
dential way [see 4.1.2.]. This allows Plutarch to draw a close affiliation 
between the natural and the divine realms in nature, which, in turn, closely 
alines his world system with Plato’s and distinguishes it from Aristo- 
tle’s. 


40 See К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. clxii: “Mais sa foi, 
certes, n’ était pas celle du charbonnier; elle était raisonnée, réfléchie, ‘éclairée’? comme il 
sied à un philosophe fermement convaincu du primat de la raison." 

^! Cf. also, e.g., Comp. Nic. et Crass. 5, 3: үодетй иёу ёу тото ў ёсфаћаю кай 80ткрїтос 
ітиикестероу Ò’ афтйс той mapavouon кай adOddouc Tò ретй 8886 ma ana кой ouvýðovs д eO) Petey 
AUUPTUVOLEVOY. 
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Aristotle’s God, as perceived by Plutarch, is more divorced from the 
world that we live in. He has only set the world in motion (in his capacity 
of 6 o) xwoduevoy xwwet) and for the rest concentrates his mind exclusively 
upon himself (in his capacity of vojcews убүо16)2. This implies that he 
does not intervene in nature in a providential way and does not care about 
the animate world that we, human beings, belong to. By consequence, 
the incorporation of popular and wonderful beliefs in the Stagirite’s 
natural scientific writings is not motivated on religious grounds, but 
is rather symptomatic of the author’s urge for scholarly-encyclopaedic 
comprehensiveness. If Aristotle is interested in collecting ‘raw data’ from 
traditional natural history, it is not because they hint at the existence 
of a higher level of reality, but because they require further scientific 
investigation. In the case of Plutarch, by contrast, a deeper religious- 
philosophical motive does play an important role in his interest in natural 
mirabilia. 

Notably, the Stoics also had this custom of saving natural mirabilia 
in their attempt to support a providential ordering of the world?. Again, 
however, their motives are fundamentally different from Plutarch’s. Stoic 
cosmology is based on the assumption of a universally predetermined fate 
(ciuwpuévy), which is seen as a predetermined sequence of causes, where 
every cause is considered the predetermined effect of a previous cause, 
which in turn is the effect of yet another previous cause, and so on. It 
follows that the world’s natural ordering, from its very outset until its very 
end, is predetermined from a causal perspective (which also enables us to 
make predictions about the future by means of divination). Importantly, 
for the Stoics the world’s providential ordering is essentially linked to a 
physical interpretation of all causality, whereas in the case of Plutarch 
there is room also for a higher type of causality, which transcends physical 
reality (but still stands in close contact with it). According to the Stoics, a 
divine fire steers the cosmos, and the world’s providence is based on this 
material-logical principle. As such, the providential ordering of nature 
is founded on an essentially material basis, since the divine principle is 
immanent in the natural world. Plutarch’s God, by contrast, has a more 
transcendental nature, although his influence can still be felt in the natural 
world (this means that God is not simply detached from the lower natural 
realm as is the case rather in Aristotle’s theology)”. 


? Cf. De def. or. 426DE: 6 8” àà8tvóc (sc. 7ғ%) exer xo à кой третодоос £v TAsioct 
xócuotc petaBordc, одк ¿mì кеубу йлтеіроу ZEw Аёту од” &xvróv Xo д” oddév (юс anOyoav 
Еле) уоду, 4247 ëpya te фу кой ёуӨротоу toà ҡіуусе те Kal фордс йстроу Еу терібоц 
кҡалабефивуос KTA. 

5 See, e.g., Sen., De prov. 1, 2-4. 

44 Plutarch’s Platonic God arranges nature in a providential fashion, but his essence is 
located in the intelligible realm. For the difference between Plutarch’s concept of divine 
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As a consequence, the religious motivation for Plutarch’s attempt to 
save natural mirabilia is very different from that of the Stoics. Whereas 
Plutarch does not reject the relevance of physical aetiology in interpreting 
what are essentially divinely inspired phenomena, the Stoics attribute 
everything in nature to a predetermined chain of material causes. In so 
doing, they invoke the concepts of natural sympathy and antipathy, by 
which they assume a permanent interaction of every phenomenon in the 
cosmos, in a positive or negative way respectively“. Plutarch does not 
seem to be a great enthusiast of these theories. In fact, it seems that for 
him the sympathy/antipathy argument is a non-explanation. At least, it is 
presented as not being very plausible or convincing from an aetiological 
perspective. Presumably by its lack of explanatory detail and elaboration 
the sympathy/antipathy argument remains rather close to the realm of fable 
and superstition, for Plutarch, and cannot, therefore, be considered an 
adequate physical explanation. This may explain why it is not mentioned 
in Quaestiones naturales**, and why on several occasions in Quaestiones 
convivales, Plutarch even objects to it openly“. In Quaest. conv. 641B, for 


providence vis-à-vis that of the Stoics, see G.E. Karamanolis, 2006, p. 108: “Against 
the Stoic view that providence is immanent in Nature in particular, Plutarch argues that 
nature has been arranged in a certain way, and it is in this arrangement that the essence 
of divine providence lies (De facie 927C—D)." See also p. 106: “Plutarch regards God as 
being constantly involved with the world, exercising providence over everything in it." 
For further reading, see also J. Opsomer, 2014. For the place of divine трбуош in Plato's 
cosmos, cf., e.g., Tim. 30c. On Plutarch’s view of the workings of providence and chance 
in the development of history, see S. Swain, 1989 (his appendix of terms on pp. 298—302 is 
useful in light of Plutarch's conceptualisation of providence). Cf. also F. Titchener, 2014. 

5 For the strong Stoic connotation of the cosmological theories of antipathy and 
sympathy, see, e.g., T. Weidlich, 1894, pp. 4-11, K. Reinhardt, 1926, pp. 178-186 and 
G. Soury, 1949, pp. 322-323. Bolus of Mendes (Ps.-Democritus), a contemporary of 
Callimachus, wrote an influential work Пері йутітабеу кой cvunoewv (see M. Wellmann, 
1897). See also S.- T. Teodorsson, 1989, pp. 255-256 and 19992, pp. 667-668. In addition, 
Book seven of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems is entitled ёоо ёк cvurafeiag, but this type of 
sympathy concerns medical contagions (in a broad sense). See К. Mayhew, 2011a, pp. 228- 
229. The theme of Q.N. 6 perhaps goes back on this topic (see the commentary ad 
loc.). 

46 However, there may be an implicit allusion to this Stoic theory in the sympathetic 
account about she-wolves that Plutarch borrows from Antipater in the first causa of Q.N. 
38 (presumably the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus: see n. 113). There are also a number of 
instances where the theories of attraction and motion (61x, and фора) are mentioned, 
often in combination with that of emanation, but this is not necessarily an allusion to the 
Stoic theory of natural sympathy/antipathy in a strict sense, bur rather to a more general 
mechanical theory of natural movements. Cf. О.М. 7, 914A, 19, 916D, 24, 918A, 26, 918C, 
41. Notably, Plato rejected the theory of 6\xy for the working of several natural phenomena 
(including magnetism) in Tim. 80c (cf. Quaest. Plat. 1005BD and О.М. 19, 916D). 

47 For a list of problems pertaining to sympathy and antipathy in Quaestiones 
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instance, the antipathy adepts are described as ‘babblers’ (Opvàoðvteç), and 
in Quaest. conv. 664CD such antipathies are considered mere ‘chatter’ — 
significantly, this is meant as an emphatic invitation to search for a theory 
that will explain such phenomena (ddchec ya тароко2бу dude &r ту тусту 
тйс aitiac)*®. Arguably, then, Plutarch in his natural problems aims to 
take an anti-Stoic position by further investigating and providing detailed 
physical aetiologies of the natural mirabilia at hand, that is, by suggesting 
more plausible natural explanations for them (than simply assuming the 
workings of natural sympathy and antipathy), without moreover forsaking 
a higher type of causality”. 

We can safely conclude that Plutarch’s positive attitude towards natural 
mirabilia ties in closely with his philosophical-religious convictions about 
the natural world and its providential ordering. When Plutarch carefully 
attaches credence to natural mirabilia — giving them the benefit of the 
doubt —, he does this with necessary epistemic caution (evAdBerw) and 
with an underlying philosophical-religious motive in the back of his mind 
(ғдо%беш), according to which divine providence is active and permanent 
in the natural world. I will further specify this in the next section in light 
of Plutarch’s dualistic view on causality, which lies at the very basis of 
his Platonic world view. 


conviales and in other works by Plutarch, see M. Wellmann, 1928, pp. 25-26 and 
T. Weidlich, 1894, pp. 53-58. 

^5 I take this to imply that according to the Stoic approach of mirabilia the natural 
causality of these phenomena should be accepted without further aetiological specification 
(presumably they were seen as the factual consequences of universal faith, understood as 
a predetermined sequence of natural causes). Regarding the popular belief that thunder 
produces truffles, for instance (as discussed in Quaest. conv. 664A—665A [see 3.1.4.]), 
A. Setaioli, 2009, pp. 442-443 draws a link with Stoic divination theory and argues that 
“the area in which the Stoics tried hardest to reconcile popular traditions with their own 
philosophy was of course divination. This form of prediction of the future was theoretically 
founded on the doctrine of cvyrdGe, the mutual connection and reciprocal influence of all 
natural phenomena, stemming from the basic ideas of vpóvow (“providence”) and sivapyévy 
(“fate”, conceived as an uninterrupted chain of causes), but the need to save the pre- 
philosophical folkloric traditions connected with divination forced the Stoics to assume 
a link between the facts traditionally considered as signs and the ensuing phenomena 
considered to be announced by them — which restricted them to an empirical observation 
admitting of no experimental test or rational ascertainment of causal sequences" (my 
Italics). On the role of divination in Plutarch's own philosophical thinking, see J. Opsomer, 
I996b. 

? For Stoic aversion to Aristotelian-style aetiology (more precisely that of Posido- 
nius), cf. Strabo, Geogr. 2, 3, 8 [quoted 1.1.6., n. 167]. For Plutarch’s general anti-Stoic 
attitude, see D. Babut, 1969, pp. 22—69. See also J. Opsomer, 2014, pp. 92-93. 
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4.1.2. Plutarch's dualistic causality: rationalising the divine and the 
use of myth and poetry 


Plutarch’s outlook on the world prescribes that natural phenomena are 
not fathomable in terms of physical causes alone, since they also allow 
for an alternative interpretation based on their deeper and underlying 
significance. Thus, Plutarch firmly believes that the order of nature has a 
divine basis*°. In light of this understanding, the section at hand aims to 
discuss Plutarch’s dualistic view on causality and how this was influenced 
by Plato’s philosophy?!. 


I. Plato 5 scientific revolution 


For Plutarch, as a Platonist, the world of contingent natural phenomena 
is an image of a higher, intelligible model. He believes that the natural 
world of becoming mirrors the divine reality and provides a faint reflection 
of it in a material form?. By consequence, Plutarch's world system is 
constituted in such a way that there is no rigid border between physical and 
meta-physical causes?. From numerous passages throughout the corpus 
Plutarcheum, we learn, rather, that the reverse is true. 

The /ocus classicus is Per. 6, where Plutarch describes Pericles' 
association with Anaxagoras and the man’s natural science ($vcucóc 
Aóyoc). As we saw earlier on, this acquaintance provided Pericles with 
the advantage of rising above superstition (дғ1о1доциоу(а) and paved the 
way for genuine devotion to the gods (ғ00%беа) 4 [quoted 3.2.2.]. In what 
follows, Plutarch does not specify how this occurred precisely but tells a 
legendary story instead about a one-horned ram whose head was brought 
to Pericles from his farm. Plutarch's attempt to reconcile the diametrically 
opposed interpretations of this marvellous natural phenomenon by the 


50 This natural order is the work of God. Cf., e.g., De def. or. 430E: ob yàp 6 0666 дёстсғу 
офдё диркїсє Thy obciay, AN’ т” а®тїс Oto tica adtiy Kal depouevny xoplc ev ®котшолс тота®толс 
тарадафбу ?тае кол соуўрџосе д буаћоүіос кої етбтүүгос KTH. 

5! For a seminal study of Plutarch’s view оп causality, see P. Donini, 1992. See also, 
e.g., F. Ferrari, 1995, p. 79 and J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 181—184. 

5 Cf. De Is. et Os. 372F: eixàv үйр істіу odcias £y try yéveots Kal uiunua тоб ёутос TÒ 
ywóuevov. This conception ties in closely with Plutarch’s Platonic cosmology. For Plutarch’s 
view of the physical world as an image of the divine, see R. Hirsch-Luipold, 2002, esp. 
pp. 174—222 (and pp. 284—285 for a general synopsis). 

5 G.E.R. Lloyd, 1979, pp. 32, 51, 57 would speak of *double determination", where 
it is believed that natural phenomena are brought about both by the gods and by natural 
causes. 

5 Cf. also, e.g., De sup. 169EF: “Обеу £yorye кої Oavudlew 2тесі тойс thy @0ебтүүт® 
ddoxovtas йо феюу elvat, uy ф®ткоутас дё Thy detoWamoviay. коіто ү’ Avakwydpac бікуу EQvyev 
йӛсебеіас еті tæ М№Өоу eimetv vov Tpuov, Кіцџиеріоос д” oddelc гітеу сее Sti тоу Доу 098” elvan td 
тардтау vouitovat. See F. Brenk, 1977, р. 39 and A. Pérez Jiménez, 1996. 
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seer Lampon, on one side, and the natural philosopher Anaxagoras, on 
the other, is revealing for his own understanding of causality in general 
(Per. 6, 2—4): 


Aéyetat 8# поте кріоб џоубкеро Kehadiy % &ypod tH Перла кошетӨўуоа, 
кой Лаџтоуа èv Tov утуу, 0с 18 TO керас ісуорёу Kal стеребу ёк шёсоо 
tod ретотоо тефокдс, eimety Sti Ovetv ообу Еу TH пола Ovvac tet, тўс 
GovxvO(8ov кої ПєрүкАёоус, eic Eva терістусетол TÒ крйтос тар” ф үёуоито TÒ 
стршеїоу: tov 8” Avakaydpav tod ҡроуіоу дакотёутос ётіде ои tov 2үкефадоу 
od петлурокёта тўу Báo, aM’ дру фотер Фӛу ёк той таутӛс &yyelov 
сууоУиобүкдта катй Tov тӛтоу ёкеїуоу 8беу ў Hila Tod кёратос eiye Thy dpyyy. 
Kai tote меу болат уа тоу Avacaydpav rd THY торбутоу, Муф д” Әотероу 
tov Adurrwva, Tod деу Әоокобібоо xatahvbévtos, THY д? той дўџоотраурітоу 
ӧраћс бтаутоу Әт TH Перікдеі yevouévov. 

екедше д” о®дёу, оїшол, Kal Tov фиску 2титуүудуву Kal TOV мйутіу, TOD меу 
THY aitiav, той дё TO тӘос xac Фкдамфауоутос Әтекето yàp TH uév, ёк 
тіуоу yéyove кой тс тефоке беорйоой, TH OE, прос тї yéyove Kal ті oquatvet 
трогитеїу. ої òè тӯс aitiag THY еӘресіу dvaipeow elvat той onusiov \үоутес ойк. 
ётпуооботу dua тоїс 0101 кой тй теууутб THY cvy). 4бетобутес, убфоос 
те біскоу Kal фота тгуробу Kal yvwuóvwy бтоскиасиодс Фу Ұкастоу aitia 
ТІМ Kal китаскеоў amuetov eivai TIVES тетоіңтол. TADTA LEV обу lows ётёрас 
есті mpayuatelac. 


А story is told that once upon a time the head of a one-horned ram was 
brought to Pericles from his country-place, and that Lampon the seer, 
when he saw how the horn grew strong and solid from the middle of 
the forehead, declared that, whereas there were two powerful parties 
in the city, that of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the mastery would 
finally devolve upon one man, — the man to whom this sign had been 
given. Anaxagoras, however, had the skull cut in two, and showed that 
the brain had not filled out its position, but had drawn together to a 
point, like an egg, at that particular spot in the entire cavity where the 
root of the horn began. At that time, the story says, it was Anaxagoras 
who won the plaudits of the bystanders; but a little while after it was 
Lampon, for Thucydides was overthrown, and Pericles was entrusted 
with the entire control of all the interests of the people. 

Now there was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent both of them, the 
naturalist and the seer, from being in the right of the matter; the one 
correctly divined the cause, the other the object or purpose. It was the 
proper province of the one to observe why anything happens, and how it 
comes to be what it is; of the other to declare for what purpose anything 
happens, and what it means. And those who declare that the discovery 
of the cause, in any phenomenon, does away with the meaning, do not 
perceive that they are doing away not only with divine portents, but 
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also with artificial tokens, such as the ringing of gongs, the language 
of fire-signals, and the shadows of the pointers on sundials. Each of 
these has been made, through some causal adaptation, to have some 
meaning. However, perhaps this is a matter for a different treatise. 


Stadter rightly argues that: “By introducing examples of signals made by 
men, P. implies by analogy that the gods make natural phenomena function 
as signs also". As seen in the previous section, a natural phenomenon is 
some kind of a ojyetov for Plutarch, albeit not only of the manifestation of 
physical causes, but also of a deeper meaning? (see п. 33). The distinction 
in the explanation between these two aspects, viz. between the physical 
айтпа (ёк тіуоу yéyove кой nç népuke) and the higher тӘос (прос ti yéyove Kal tí 
oyuatvet), is not absolute for Plutarch but of a complementary kind, because 
they form a tight explanatory unity. An adequate scientific explanation 
of natural phenomena should, therefore, take into account both of these 
aspects. 

Plutarch's dualistic causality ties in closely with his Platonic philoso- 
phy, as can be deduced, for instance, from Nic. 23, 2-4, where Plutarch 
reports on Nicias’ superstitious reaction when witnessing a lunar eclipse. 
In this passage, Plutarch outlines some kind of a micro-development 
in the history of ancient Greek science, where Anaxagorean physics 
became subjected (i7éta&e) to divine and meta-physical principles in 
Plato's cosmology?': 


6 yàp трбтос сафёстатбу те т@утшу кої барроДефтатоу тері сє\ђус katav- 
Үдсіу Kal ткїйс Абүоу elc үрафйу котобедеуос Avataydpac одт” ађтёс Яу 
т@Аолдс odte 6 Aóyoc £vOoboc, ФМ” @тбрртүтос ett кой д dAtywv xod uec 
edhaeiag тіубс ў тістеос Badilwv. od үйр hvetyovto vob фосікодс кой џетео- 
poA éco тӛте ко\ооиёуоос, @с гіс аїтійс dAdyous Kal боудшес йтроуойто9с кой 
катууаукосцЕуо т.4бу д:атрВоутас tò Yetov, @АА& кой Протаубрас 2фуүе, 


5 Р.А. Stadter, 1989, р. 87. He interprets the concluding phrase (vaca u£v обу iows 
ётёрас £o триүџатеіос̧) as a reference to De defectu oraculorum (see below). For the 
influence of Anaxagoras' philosophy on Pericles" statesmanship, see id., 1991, pp. 120-122. 
For further commentary on this passage, see also J.P. Hershbell, 1982, pp. 141—142. 

56 For the idea that natural phenomena contain a deeper, divine significance, cf. also, 
e.g., Sept. sap. conv. 149CE (on the monster brought to Periander) and Cor. 38, 2 (regarding 
talking statues; quoted above). 

57 Plutarch also considers Plato’s philosophy to be a turning point in other, more 
exact scientific disciplines. It initiated a theoretical distinction (бекрібу) between abstract 
geometry and technical mechanics, as practiced by Archimedes, Eudoxus, Archytas and 
Menaechmus (cf. Marc. 14; 17 and Quaest. conv. 718EF, with G.E.R. Lloyd, 1973, pp. 93- 
95, A. Georgiadou, 1992, P. Culham, 1992, J. Sirinelli, 2000, pp. 356—357). In addition, 
for Plutarch's idea of historical progress in the field of astronomy, cf. Arist. 19, 7 (with 
J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 741). 
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кої Ауабаүдрау eipySévta ибис теретоцоато ПерїкАйс, xol Lwxpdrne, 
ovdev адтф THY ye TOLOUTWY просӯкоу, Sums @т Авто бі ФіЛософіау. ёру? 

” 4 ПАйтоуос exrdunyaca ðóta did tov Шоу tod йудрбс, Kal ӛті толс Өіоцс 
Kal кориәтЁроас @рдолс dmétake тйс фусікдс бубукос, бфеће тўу THY Aóyov 
tovtwv Quo, кой то ua quacty sic йтаутас 695v ѓуёдокеу. 


The first man to put in writing the clearest and boldest of all doctrines 
about the changing phases of the moon was Anaxagoras. But he was 
no ancient authority, nor was his doctrine in high repute. It was still 
under seal of secrecy, and made its way slowly among a few only, who 
received it with a certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. 
Men could not abide the natural philosophers and “visionaries,” as 
they were then called, for the reason that they reduced the divine 
agency down to irrational causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. 
Even Protagoras had to go into exile, Anaxagoras was with difficulty 
rescued from imprisonment by Pericles, and Socrates, though he had 
nothing whatever to do with such matters, nevertheless lost his life 
because of philosophy. It was not until later times that the radiant repute 
of Plato, because of the life the man led, and because he subjected 
the compulsions of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines as these, and gave 
their science free course among all men. 


The same notion of a scientific revolution avant la lettre that arose from 
Plato's criticism of Anaxagorean natural science is found in De def. or. 
435F-436A, where Plutarch describes the final and the efficient causes (tò 
ob Еуеко/ xoi ъф” od) as better causes (бедтіоуас) than the physical causes 
and the law of necessity (vocal aition кой то кот” йубукуу), although he 
still speaks of them as being closely interrelated: 


ånohoyýooua è udptupa кой ovvdrcov бой П\йтоуа trapactynoduevos. 
ёкеїуос yàp avip Ауабаүдрау èv uéupato tov т@Лолду, бт тойс фот\койс 
dyav еубебереуос aitious кой TO Kat’ dvdyKny тоіс THY ayiov Фтотедобдеуоу 
т@Өєсї џетійу del Kal біфкоу, TO оў Evexa Kal dd’ ob, Bedtiovac aitias odous at 
йруйс, ёфўкеу адт5с дё тр®тос ў шота THY hiAoadhuv dudotépac ése s, 
tà меу 020 тўу ёруђу drrodidode THY катй Adyov ExSvTWV, ox Фтостерфу дё 
THY Әу тфу dvayKatwy тр$с TÒ үгуубиеуоу aitiBy, Ad avvopóv, Sti THE 
ny кой TO тау aio Ontov бюкекосиумЕуоу où кабарбу odd” duryés естіу, 0224 
тйс с ovuTAekouévng TH Муф AauBaver viv yéveaty. 


I shall defend myself by citing Plato as my witness and advocate in 
one. That philosopher found fault with Anaxagoras, the one of early 
times, because he was too much wrapped up in the physical causes 
and was always following up and pursuing the law of necessity as it 
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was worked out in the behaviour of bodies, and left out of account 
the purpose and the agent, which are better causes and origins. Plato 
himself was the first of the philosophers, or the one most prominently 
engaged in prosecuting investigations of both sorts, to assign to God, 
on the one hand, the origin of all things that are in keeping with reason, 
and on the other hand, not to divest matter of the causes necessary for 
whatever comes into being, but to realise that the perceptible universe, 
even when arranged in some such orderly way as this, is not pure and 
unalloyed, but that it takes its origin from matter when matter comes 
into conjunction with reason. 


The reference is probably to Pl., Phd. 97b—99d, where Socrates vents his 
disappointment about Anaxagoras’ almost exclusive focus on physical 
causes. At first, Anaxagoras’ mention of the all-embracing уо?с seemed 
promising to Socrates, because he assumed that it would arrange every- 
thing ‘in such a way as it is best for it to be’ (tatty ӛту йу В тота Eyn). 
Eventually, though, Anaxagoras’ theory did not meet up to Socrates’ ini- 
tial expectations (I have discussed this passage in further detail in the 
prologue). For a clearer account of causality in Plato we must turn to the 
Timaeus, where a basic distinction is drawn between necessary and divine 
causes (68e). Plato here describes natural causes as ‘contributory causes’ 
(46ce, 76d: cvvaitia) and natural necessity as the “wandering cause’ (48a: 
Thavauéevy giria): these are auxiliary or secondary to the primary cause*®, 
which Plato varyingly calls *the best cause" (29a, cf. Quaest. conv. 720B), 
‘the maker and father of the universe’ (28c), ‘demiurge’ (29a), ‘mind’ 
(47e), ‘God’ (зоа, 53b) etc. 

Accordingly, a little bit further in De def. or. 436DE, Plutarch returns 
to the issue of causality. Even though his preference clearly goes to the 
primary cause (tò д!” оў кої 99” od), he still approves of a synthesis thereof 
with natural causes (tò &£ Фу кої dV бу): 


58 Cf. also Tim. 29e, 68e. For the distinction between primary and secondary causes in 
Plato's Timaeus, see, e.g., W. Scheffel, 1976, pp. 118—139. For the influence ofthis dichotomy 
on Plutarch's philosopy, see, e.g., P. Donini, 1984, p. 374, 1992a and J. Opsomer, 1998, 
p. 183. 

9 Tn an attempt to bring Plutarch's terminology in this passage more in line with the 
traditional (Aristotelian) scheme of causes, P. Donini, 1992a, p. ror proposed to emend д” 
ob (= instrumental cause) in dV 6 (= final cause). This is clever, because it is only reasonable 
that the $vcixo(, rather than the беоАбүоь, are more likely to neglect the final cause (tò àv 8), 
but, then again, all the manuscripts read àv о? (cf. also Quaest. conv. 698B: tò оў évexa [...] 
кой прос Яу). I believe Donini is right in asserting that Plutarch allows “una certa libertà" in 
his formulation of the different causes. Therefore, it is not unlikely that he is generally 
alluding to the traditional scheme of causes without having the intention of becoming too 
technical or precise. It remains to be seen, then, whether тё àv об is really simply equal 
to тё dV фу for Plutarch in this passage (tò д’ + gen. of the relative pronoun being the 
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Kaddhov үйр, ®с pyu, 900 náonç yevéoews aitiag éxyovoys ої иёу сфӧдра 
nagot Geordyor Kal momtat TH Kpeittovt udvy тӧу уобу тросеүоу тобто 
Әй TO xotyóv 2тіфбеүүдиғуоі тйс! Tpdypact * Zebc àp 7.96 uécca, Лс 
9” ёк т@ут@ тёАоутаг, тойс д” dvayKaints Kal puorKkaic одкеті TPOTHETAV 
itic. of dé vewtepot TOUT Kal PvatKol rpoouyopevduevol тофуаутіоу ёкеіуоцс 
тйс Kas Kal eias ФтотЛоуу0Еутес брүйс ёу ошо кой т4бесі aurov 
TAnyais тє кої retaBorats Kal xpácect тібеутол то т®штоу. Әбеу dupotépots 
6 Aóyoc ёудеђс тоб проскоутбс ёсті, тоқ меу TO OU ой Kal 9ф” о? то 
d& то фу кой д dv dyvoodaw ў mapahetrovaw. 6 8% трбтос ёкфаубс 
блуддеуос dudotv кой TH катй Абүоу поюбуті Kal ҡіуобуті прооћађфу Td 
dvayratas droKeluevoy Kal тйсүоу ёто\детои Kal ®тёр HudV тӛсау DroWlay 
код ow oA. 


To sum up, then: while every form of creation has, as I say, two causes, 
the very earliest theological writers and poets (Orph. fr. 168) chose 
to heed only the superior one, uttering over all things that come to 
pass this common generality: “Zeus the beginning, Zeus in the midst, 
and from Zeus comes all being"; but as yet they made no approach 
towards the compelling and natural causes. On the other hand the 
younger generation which followed them, and are called physicists 
or natural philosophers, reverse the procedure of the older school 
in their aberration from the beautiful and divine origin, and ascribe 
everything to bodies and their behaviour, to clashes, transmutations, 
and combinations. Hence the reasoning of both parties is deficient in 
what is essential to it, since the one ignores or omits the intermediate 
and the agent, the other the source and the means. He who was 
the first to comprehend clearly both these points and to take, as a 
necessary adjunct to the agent that creates and actuates, the underlying 
matter, which is acted upon, clears us also of all suspicion of wilful 
misstatement. 


The first person to have done this, that 15, to endorse both aetiological 
approaches towards natural phenomena, is obviously Plato. As such, 
Plato's reconciliation of both types of causality is depicted as a real turning 
point in the history of ancient Greek philosophy. 


instrumental cause). In my opinion, the most important aspect of Plutarch's formulation of 
the different types of causes is the shift in number in the relative pronouns оў — àv: viz. tò 
òr ob кой 99” od (= the primary cause) vs. tò ¿é фу xol dv’ dv (= the physical causes). This can 
be taken to imply, then, that whereas nature is subject to a plurality of lower causes (cf. 
De def. or. 435Е-436А; quoted above), the higher cause is essentially a singularity, viz. 
God (or synonymous concepts, which basically imply one and the same divine entity or 
principle). Whatever may be the case, Plutarch's main point is clear and comprehensible 
with or without Donini's emendation. 
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Plutarch is clearly self-fashioning himself in these passages as a faithful 
son of the Platonic revolution. For him, as for Plato, natural phenomena 
are grounded in divine principles. Therefore, one’s devotedness to the 
gods does not necessarily result in bad science. At the same time, one’s 
attempt to save the phenomena by means of natural explanations is not 
an act of impiety, since natural causality does not provide an alternative 
to religion”. This raises questions about how to precisely trace these two 
approaches — viz. the physical and the theological — in Plutarch’s own 
natural scientific works. To this end, in what follows, I will focus on how 
Plutarch embeds the voices of the тололо\ ӨвоАбүо! кой тотто (as mentioned 
in De def. or. 436DE) in his scientific works. Afterwards, I will turn to the 
category of ої vecdtepot xal voo, examining Plutarch’s discursive method 
of incorporating the authority of authors of scientific prose into his natural 
problems [see 4.2.1.1.]. In the next two sections, I will start by analysing 
the categories of the бғо\буо: and the порта! successively. 


2. Science, religion and mythology 


As seen in the previous section, the demarcation line between what belongs 
to the realms of physics and religion is not rigid for Plutarch, but osmotic. 
There is, in fact, a clear preeminence of theology over physics in Plutarch's 
natural philosophy”, since his God is the cornerstone and culmination 
point of his world system?. As we will see in the section at hand, this 


60 Cf., e.g., De cur. 517D: кой табт” йтбррут” есті фӛсеос, 0227 odk dy Seta то Ehéyyovot 
[quoted 3.2.2.]. Cf. also, e.g., De facie 923A, where Lucius’ sarcasm in his reference to 
Cleanthes" past accusation of Aristarchus' attempt to save the phenomena as an act of 
impiety is very clear (óc ҡіуобута той xóouov viv Eotiav, ӛті TH фодубияуа owbe йуђр ётерӣто). 
See, e.g., J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 181: “For Plutarch there is no conflict between ‘rationalism’ 
and faith." Pace E. Teixeira, 1992, p. 214. 

9! Т make this distinction — viz. myth/poetry vs. prose — mainly for practical reasons. 
Seeing that Plutarch makes this distinction himself (in De def: or. 436DE just quoted), 
it seems useful to do the same, if only for the sake of a transparent development of the 
analysis in what follows. This is not to claim, however, that these distinctions are entirely 
water-tight, let alone that for Plutarch the poets and mythographers have no authority 
in the field of natural science. Empedocles, for instance, belongs to both categories of 
потта! and фитко!{ strictly speaking (see n. 92). Nevertheless, a fundamental difference 
between these categories is found in the fact that the poetical and mythographical accounts 
in Plutarch's natural problems not only have argumentative value in the aetiologies, but 
also add an extra layer to the technical-physical discourse (e.g., by providing a literary 
illustration of a specific argument [see 1.2.3.]). 

© Cf. P. Donini, 19862, р. 210: “ma la fisica non ё la scienza suprema per Plutarco: 
c’é ovviamente un’ altra e superiore dimensione della filosofia teoretica". 

6% See P. Donini, 1986a, p. 211 (cf. also id., 1994a, p. 48, n. 32, 2011, р. 96) and 
J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 214. 
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theological preeminence recurs throughout Plutarch’s natural scientific 
writings, even if it is not always strongly emphasised. 

The Platonic endnote in Aqua an ignis 958E is particularly worth 
quoting in order to illustrate this, if only because it is often neglected 
(presumably for reasons of the work’s controversial authorship [see 1.1.1., 
n. 8]). The passage deals with the function of water and fire in sensory 
perception and argues for the pre-emincence of sight over the other 
senses: 


Kai шу, оў mAgiotov ў кратісту tõv оіс0/сеоу шетедуфеу, одк йу ein 
Avorteheotatov; ody 5рӣс оду, WE TH иёу vyp þúosı о?деша THY aicOycEwy 
Ka’ афтйу тротурїтол ywpic туедцатос ў турде Еүкекрамеуоу, тоб dé порёс 
таса uèv 040816, olov то Cwtixdy &vepyatouévov, uece( ev, ebarpétac д? ў 
б\лс, ўти SEvtdty тӛу бій copatds ¿otv aicOycewv, торс амиа одса; кол 
ӛтібефу тістіу таресүцкеу: Еті те, ў ПАдтоу pno, duvaueba котасүуциат (егу 
трёс тйс THY ѓу одрауф кут! THY Чулуу did THs Oen. 


And, to be sure, will not that (sc. substance, i.e. either water or fire) 
be the most advantageous of which each of the senses has the greatest 
proportion? Do you not perceive, then, that there is no one of the 
senses which uses moisture by itself without an admixture of air or 
fire; and that every sense partakes of fire inasmuch as it supplies the 
vital energy; and especially that sight, the keenest of the physical 
senses, 15 an ignited mass of fire and is that which has made us believe 
in the gods? And further, through sight, as Plato says (Tim. 47ab), 
we are able to conform our souls to the movements of the celestial 
bodies. 


In this passage, Plutarch portrays human beings as spectators of a divinely 
governed universe®. According to Plato, quoted here (Tim. 47ab), the 
divine gift of sight has led us to inquire into astronomical phenomena, 
which in turn has empowered us to acquire philosophical knowledge, 
an idea that lies at the very basis of Platonic epoptics. From a parallel 
account in De sera num. 550DE, we learn that the contemplation of the 
heavenly motions and cosmic ordering is a useful means of doing away 


** On the pre-eminence of sight over the other senses, cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 
654D, P1., Phdr. 250d, Arist., Met. 980a26—27, Cic., De or. 2, 86-87, SVF 2, рр. 232-222, 
frs. 863 and 866. 

6 Cf., e.g., Quaest. сопу. 7180 (in the context of geometry enabling us to see the 
intelligible realm): yewuetpiay we дтостФосау ўийс poc xouévovc TH aioðńoe кой @тоттрё- 
фоусоу Еті ту уоцтйу Kal didtov dct, ўс 6n тӘлос істі фФ\отофїжс olov ¿norteia те\етӣс;. Cf. 
E.L. Minar, F.H. Sandach and W.C. Helmbold, 1961, p. 120: “the philosopher passes, with 
the help of geometry, from study of physical objects to the vision of the ideas." 
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with errant passions and allows us to assimilate our soul to God’s beauty 
and goodness. What we should try to attain, then, from contemplating the 
ordered universe is ‘likeness to God’ (óuoiwors беф, cf. De Is. et Os. 351CD). 
This is the eventual тё\ос for Plutarch as a middle-Platonic philosopher”. 
And it is probably to this idea that Plutarch is alluding in the above passage 
when he writes that sight enabled us to believe in the gods (бефу тістіу 
торесүцкеу). 

The idea of a divine ordering of the cosmos, as perceived in the cosmic 
balance of opposite forces at work in nature, is most clearly formulated in 
De prim. frig. 946EF, where Plutarch explains why God is called a cosmic 
harmoniser and musician: 


ў u&v yàp катй otépyow Kal £&tv vriec толешк Kal dovpBatdc ёстіу, 
одсіоу Satépou tiv датёроо фборӛу Еуоутос TH 8# Kate тйс ёуаутіас Suvduets 
Kaipod тихобот TOMA uèv ai техуол үрф@утол, thetota 9^ ў фдоцс £v те тойс 
doug үгуесесі кой тойс тері тоу dépa тротойїс, кой dou akoru Kat Bpa Debo 
6 бе &puovucóc каћеїтол кой uovarkds, od Bapitytas соуарибттоу Kal 
бЁўттүтас OddE AevKa кой м ауа соифоуос SuLLodVTA tapéywv буо, 022% 
THY тїс Өғрибтүтос̧ Kal Yuypdtytos ёу kóouw когушу{ у Kal Siadopav, 5тос 
сууоісоутаї те шетріос Kat дуоїтоуто TAMY, ётїтротейшу Kal TO йүау ёкотёрос 
@фолр@у eic TO дёоу dupotépac кадісттот. 


For the opposition of a negation to a positive quality is an irreconcilable 
hostility, since the existence of the one is the annihilation of the other. 
The other opposition, however, of positive forces, if it occurs in due 
measure, is often operative in the arts, and very often indeed in various 
phenomena of nature, especially in connexion with the weather and 
the seasons and those matters from which the God derives his title of 
harmoniser and musician, because he organises and regulates them. 
He does not receive these names merely for bringing sounds of high 
and low pitch, or black and white colours, into harmonious fellowship, 
but because he has authority over the association and disunion of heat 


6% See J. Dillon, 2014, p. 62. This тӘос is connected with the aspect of edOvuia in 
De tranq. an. 477CD, where the sense of sight is again very central, viz. in the word 
Өғатус (passage discussed earlier on [see 3.2.2.]). P. Donini, 1988, р. 132 argues that 
everything in Plutarch's world “15 at the god's service and designed for his worship" (cf. 
also M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 25). However, as J. Opsomer has objected (in personal 
correspondence), it seems useful to make an Aristotelian distinction here between two 
forms of teleology, viz. between that which is strived after, and the instance to whose 
benefit this goal is strived after (DA 415b2—3: 16 ò’ ob évexa біттбу, TÒ меу ob, то дё ф). Plutarch 
emphasises that providence is executed in the interest of human beings and the world. Cf. 
J. Opsomer, 2014, p. 91: “the gods exercise providence for our benefit (and not just ѓо our 
benefit)". 
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and cold in the universe, to see that they observe due measure in their 
combination and separation, and because, by eliminating the excess of 
either, he brings both into proper order. 


The idea that there is a divine agent and ruler who procures cosmic order 
is made somewhat in passing here. Yet, its mere presence clearly indicates 
that De primo frigido, in dealing with a specific natural problem (viz. 
‘Which, if any, is the active principle or substance of cold?’: cf. 945F), 
not only relies on physical causality but is ultimately based on theological 
principles“. 

The idea that natural phenomena have a divine motivation to which 
their physical causality is ultimately subordinated is not very emphatically 
argued for in Plutarch’s natural problems collected in Quaestiones 
naturales and Quaestiones convivales. According to Van der Stockt, there 
are in fact no divine causes in Quaestiones naturales: “This is strange 
because physics should end in philosophia prima, supreme philosophy”®. 
In several discussions in Quaestiones convivales, by contrast, we saw 
earlier on that there are several allusions to the divine aspect of natural 
phenomena (such as the generative properties of salt or lightning in Quaest. 
conv. 665A, 684E—685F). One may presume that the sympotic decorum 
would probably not allow more overt philosophical ruminations, which 
explains why these divine aspects are only seldom elaborated upon (cf. 
Quaest. conv. 614A [quoted 3.1.4. ]). 

An important passage where Plutarch alludes to the higher causal moti- 
vation of natural phenomena is found in Quaest. conv. 699B (concerning 
Plato's contested view that drink passes through the lungs). Here, Plutarch 
says that ‘the ingenious organisation of nature's activities is beyond the 
range of words, and it is impossible to explain adequately the exact work- 
ing of the agencies it employs — that is breath and heat’ (ў yàp $$ctc одк 
#фїктду yet TH буф то тері тйс Evepyeing едийуауоу, 095” ZoTL THY друйуоу arii 
thy ӛкрі(беау otc үрйтол (Луо dé то ттув®шж кой то Өєрибу) 810% бі9деіу). Schol- 
ars have taken this to imply that the exact way in which nature actually 
works cannot be captured in physical terms or by the use of any human 
discourse, considering the divine powers at work іп 1%. There seems to 
be а concrete Platonic background to this idea in Tim. 28c, where Plato 
writes that it is not as such impossible (45%уатоу) to personally discover 


67 Similar references to a divinely governed cosmology can be found, e.g., in De 
def. or. 430E-431A and Aqua an ignis 957B. For further study, see P. Donini, 1986a, 
pp. 207-208. 

68 L, Van der Stockt, 2011, pp. 453-454. For the general absence of higher causes also 
in the natural problems treated in Quaestiones convivales, cf. P. Donini, 2011, p. 96, n. 203. 

© As P. Donini, 1986a, pp. 208—209 argues, “sono infatti implicite le operazioni della 
demiurgia che non sono peró completamente esplicabili dal discorso umano". 
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(еӛреіу) God — even if this is a hard task —, but to declare (\éyew) him 
unto all men”. Plutarch knows very well that divine, intelligible truth is, 
indeed, extremely hard, if not altogether impossible, to reach, considering 
the epistemological weakness and limits of our human understanding"!. 
To capture his essence in words is simply impossible. 

As the natural problems discussed in Quaestiones convivales, thus, 
show, a deeper philosophical-theological style of discourse is not absent 
in them, although it is only seldom foregrounded. It remains to be seen, 
then, whether similar implicit allusions to the category of the divine are 
also present in Quaestiones naturales despite the work’s main attention 
for natural explanations [see 1.1.6.]. Indeed, in line with Ps.-Aristotle’s 
Problems, Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales is primarily concerned with 
material-mechanical causes. But even so, I believe that there still are 
some hints in the work towards a higher type of causality”. I will try 
to corroborate this view by examining the passages, 1) where Plutarch 
hints at a providential ordering of nature, and 2) where he incorporates 
mythological material in his physical discourse. 

1) First of all, there are a couple of instances in Quaestiones naturales 
where nature’s providential ordering is central to the physical aetiologies. 
This is the case most notably for two passages, where Plutarch relies on 
meteorological lore. In О.М. 2, 912CD, Plutarch argues that when frogs 
croak louder, this is a sign of impending rain (суиеїоу детод uéMovtocs). In 
О.М. 18, 916AB, he explains that when the calamary leaps out of the sea 
or when the octopus hurries back to the shore and grasps small rocks, this 
forecasts a great storm (oyysidy ёст uey&Xov yetuavoc [...] оиу туеддотос 
ӛсоу одто тарбутос). Even though Plutarch does not explicitly say so, these 
meteorological signs imply that there is a providential ordering in nature 
which makes weather predictions possible. Indeed, elsewhere, Plutarch 
openly refers to the divine inspiration and the mantic powers of animals? 
(as well as of other things in nature), by which the gods transmit a message 


70 The same Platonic idea is formulated at several places in Plutarch's oeuvre. Cf., 
e.g., De Is. et Os. 381B (фоуӯс yàp 6 б4ос Абүос &mpooders істі). Compare the concept of 
ànóppnta (natural science as some kind of a ‘mystery cult’) in De cur. 517D [quoted 3.2.2.]. 
Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 728F: 6 u&v 424086 їсос Adyos кой убу @тбӨетос кой @тбрруүтос 
ely, Tod дё TBavod кой єїкбтос où ф05уос Фтотгирйобол. On “mystical silence" in Plutarch, see 
P. Van Nuffelen, 2007. 

7! Cf. also De aud. poet. 17DF. At times, Plutarch says that the human intellect cannot 
attain the divine truth (cf. De Is. et Os. 351C) but only a share of it (cf. Ad princ. iner. 
781A). 

7 Notably, in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems there is an “occasional interest in teleological 
explanation", but this is very exceptional and not of the order of Plutarch's divine causes 
(see К. Mayhew, 20па, p. xxiii, who notes only two cases). See also B.J. Stoyles, 2015. 

n Cf., e.g., De soll. an. 975AC, 976C, De Is. et Os. 382AB, Sept. sap. conv. 163EF 
[see 1.2.4.]. 
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to the world”. Moreover, the account about frogs is illustrated at the end 
of О.М. 2 with a quotation from Aratus, the poet of meteorological signs. 
As to Plutarch’s interest in Aratus’ Phaenomena, the conclusion of Negri 
is very significant: 


“ШІ Plutarco fedele sacerdote dell’ Apollo delfico, cioè del dio che per 
eccellenza comunica con gli uomini attraverso ‘segni’, dovette sentirsi 
particolarmente in sintonia con il poeta dei ‘segni’ benevolmente offerti 
da Zeus agli uomini, le дости appunto.” 


Notably, Plutarch composed an actual collection of Aitio «àv Apácov 
Аюоцшбу of which some fragments remain (frs. 13-20 Sandbach; Lamprias 
catalogue nr. 119). Plutarch's aetiological-exegetical approach of Aratus’ 
verses in this work — and also at the end of Q.N. 2 — seems to indicate 
that these verses require further physical explanation in order to reveal 
their full causal extent, Aratus adducing only the higher cause (c.q. divine 
providence). 

2) Even if Plutarch's primary concern in Quaestiones naturales 1s 
with the physical causes of natural phenomena, the Olympic pantheon 
is not dispelled from the physical scene. There are seven references to 
mythological figures and gods in our collection (see the scheme below). 
The mention of their names may appear to be somewhat casual in some 
cases (О.М. 2, 912A, то, 914D, 21, 917B), while in other cases, we find 
a short allusion to a more extended myth (О.М. 24, 918A, 36) or a short 
paraphrase of it (О.М. 23, 917F, 38). As Hardie has argued in regards to the 
mythographical material Plutarch incorporates in Quaestiones convivales, 
“[ һе interpretation of myth is often handled as an exercise in solving 


™ Similarly, the two mythological accounts recorded at the very end of the aetiology 
in О.М. 36 open up onto the broader context of divine punishment (c.q. by means of 
bee-stings). The first one is recorded by Theocritus and concerns the infidelity of Anchises 
and Aphrodite, the second by Pindar concerning Rhoecus' unfaithfulness (or insult?) to a 
nymph. Cf. n. 85 below. See also M. Meeusen, 2013¢. 

75 M. Negri, 2004, p. 288. Plutarch quotes Aratus only here іп Q.N. 2, 912D (Arat., 
Phaen. 946—947) and in De soll. ап. 967F (Arat., Phaen. 956). In composing his Aitio tev 
Apácou АюотшФу, Plutarch may very well have consulted one of the many commentaries 
that existed оп Aratus’ work (cf. W.C. Helmbold, 1957, pp. 370-371, n. c and ЕН. Sandbach, 
1969, p. 89; for the overlap between his aetiological and exegetical approach, see [2.4.2., 
n. 149]). It is worth mentioning, in this regard, that the Stoics Boethus of Sidon and 
Posidonius also composed collections of aitiot duotxai on the basis of Aratus’ prognostics 
(cf. Gem. 17, 48 and Cic., De div. т, 8, 13; 2, 21, 47). Whether the ‘Apatoc, a work listed 
in the Lamprias catalogue (nr. 40 vs. nr. 24: Аратос кой Apra£épEnc), is a biography of the 
Greek didactic poet or of the Greek statesman is unclear, but the second seems more likely 
(pace K. Ziegler, 1951, col. 698). 
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problems."7* Myths often directly contribute to the arguments at hand 
and, as such, demonstrate the symposiast's argumentative ingenuity in 
activating his scholarly полида in an original way. However, as I will 
try to show, there may be more to these mythological accounts, in that 
they may hint at a higher level of causality. 

Clearly, such mythographical accounts in Plutarch's natural problems 
provide an important alternative for the purely physical discourse. If 
myths, indeed, hint at higher philosophical truth”, it is not unlikely 
that those recorded in Quaestiones naturales contribute to the physical 
aetiologies in a meta-physical way. In fact, rather than reducing the myths 
to a purely physical explanation (after the manner of the allegorical 
interpretations of the Stoics), they more often confirm and corroborate 
the main argument at hand or even serve as an explanation in their own 
right. This means that Plutarch does not incorporate mythological tales in 
his natural problems so as to reduce the gods and their actions to physical 
principles. It seems that the exact opposite dynamic 1s at work here (though 
he does not, therefore, shun such allegorical interpretations altogether: 
see below). 

At several points, Plutarch seems to incorporate mythological material 
so as to provide some kind of a ‘mystifying’ extension to the physical 
aetiology, in much the same way as this is the case, for instance, with the 
closing myth in De facie?*. In this work, the astrophysical inquiry into the 
substance and nature of the moon, does not as such insist on a denial of 
the moon's divine and spirited nature. In fact, the opposite is true, since an 


7% Р.К. Hardie, 1992, р. 4751. He notes, moreover, that “[s]ome of the physical 
allegorizations in the ‘Qu. сопу.” have the air of ad hoc improvisations, examples of 
the ebpyothoyia which such discussions are designed to promote" (p. 4772). 

77 For Plutarch, myth is not, of course, an explicit record of the truth as such, but 
contains a deeper meaning. P.R. Hardie, 1992, p. 4754 notes that in many passages, Plutarch, 
indeed, “describes myth as a faint reflection of a transcendental truth. [...] Myths act as 
ladders to the truth, which may then be kicked away." See also pp. 4746—4749 for the 
relationship between myth and truth in Plutarch more generally. In De Iside et Osiride, for 
instance, Plutarch interprets the Isis myth in light of Plato's philosophy in the Timaeus 
(see R.M. Jones, 1980, p. 25). Cf. also F. Ferrari, 1995, p. 174: *si puó dire che il mito 
fornisce il quadro filosofico-metafisico entro il quale contestualizzare le argomentazioni 
‘scientifiche’ ". For Plutarch’s ambivalent attitude towards myths in general, see L. Van 
der Stockt, 1992a, pp. 88-97. 

78 The same conclusion was made for the scientific-mythological account about lunar 
eclipses in De genio Socr. 591C by К. Flaceliére, 1951, esp. pp. 213-214: “ТІ me semble 
que Plutarque s' est complu à entretenir dans ses mythes une atmosphére de vague, de 
pénombre, de mystére, par différents moyens qui vaudraient la peine d’ étre étudiés [...].” 
For the relation between “science et mystique" in the light of Plutarch's eschatology, see 
also Y. Verniére, 1977, pp. 164—178. In fr. 156 Sandbach, Plutarch calls myths a ‘mystic 
theology’ (uvatypiwdygs 0soAoyía). 
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eschatological, Platonic myth is appended to the treatise about the purpose 
of the moon in the universe, explaining its importance for the life-cycle 
of human souls (De facie 940F—945D). I see no reason why Plutarch’s 
motivation for incorporating such Platonic type of eschatological myth 
should essentially differ from the more traditional type — in any case, 
Plutarch does not make a clear conceptual distinction between the two. 
Clearly, the annexation of such mythological material does not remain 
without consequences for the eventual outlook and scope of Plutarch’s 
natural scientific discourse”. 

Notably, in Plutarch’s natural problems, the mythographical accounts 
are never disparaged or even hinted at as being dispensible faits divers. 
What may perhaps arrest the reader’s attention the most is the fact that 
these accounts tend to be located at the very end of the aetiology, which, as 
we saw earlier on [I.1.4., n. 104], is the most significant locus in Plutarch’s 
aetiologies (О.М. 23, 24, 36, 38 — at the end of О.М. 23, Plutarch may have 
actually re-edited the text in order to obtain a mythological finale to the 
problem: see the commentary ad loc.). This can be taken to imply, then, that 
Plutarch incorporated these myths in order to hint at some kind of a causa 
finalis, in the sense of a higher, divine cause. In any case, numerous discus- 
sions in Quaestiones convivales also contain such a mythological ending??, 
and the same is true for De facie as we just saw. Yet, as Donini argues in 
regards to the closing myth of De facie, “the explanations of the myth are 
not literally true: they are only an example and a suggestion of how matters 
could otherwise stand”; therefore, they must “simply be understood as a 
hint of another truth, different from physical truth"*!. If Senzasono is right, 
then, that the myth about Kore and Pluto at the end of О.М. 23 “поп aveva 


79 H. Górgemanns, 1968, pp. 10-11 (cf. also id., 1970, p. 85) rightly connects this in the 
case of De facie with Plutarch's human aim towards Sinngebung: “Fiir Plutarch ist das 
übergreifende Thema offenbar [...] die kosmische Theologie. Das “Wozu?” der so fremd 
und fern erschienenden Himmelshelft bewegt ihm, und er versucht in verschiedener Weise, 
wissenschaftlich und mythisch, darauf zu antworten. Er folgt damit eine menschliche 
Bedürfnis nach Sinngebung, das von der strengen Wissenschaft nicht befriedigt wird. 
[...] Mechanistisches Funktionieren wird ausgeschlossen; statt dessen wird eine sinvolle 
Ordnung durch einen göttlichen “Werkmeister” angenommen." Cf. also F. Ferrari, 1995, 
pp. 173-175. L. Van der Stockt, 2011, pp. 454—455 adds that “[i]f that kind of science was 
able, to quote Górgemanns, ‘to make people feel at home in the cosmos’, it remains to be 
seen if modern science is equally successful in that respect." Plutarch's science is, indeed, 
incommensurable with modern science in this regard. For a study of the philosophical 
myth of Thespesius in De sera num. 563B—568A, see F. Frazier, 2010. 

80 See Quaest. conv. 657E, 671BC, 679DE, 685EF, 714C, 716BC, 718AB, 720C, 739D, 
743BC, 747A. On the telling of tales as an essential passtime at the symposium, see 
M.V. Ruffy, 2011, pp. 140-142. 

*! P. Donini, 1988, pp. 138—139. On the relation between myth and reason (ud90¢ — 
26үос), see also R. Hirsch-Luipold, 2014, p. 174. 
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per Plutarco lo stesso peso delle osservazioni naturalistiche"*, it should 
be added that Plutarch does not explicitly prefer one mode of explanation 
to the other. This can be explained, then, by the fact that for him there is 
no rigid border between the natural and higher causes. 

Hardie has also paid attention to the structural use of myth in Plutarch's 
writings: he notes that “Plutarch uses myth to highlight the structure of an 
essay or dialogue, especially at the beginning and the end". It remains 
to be seen, however, whether such mythological material is, as Hardie 
believes, “used essentially as ornament" *^, If my hypothesis is correct, it 
is not unlikely that Plutarch incorporates mythological material into his 
physical aetiologies in order to hint, in a very concealed way, at the higher 
level of causality behind natural phenomena. After all, for Plutarch, the 
world we live in is the work of a divine cosmic ruler who organises nature 
in a providential way, so that natural causes do not exclude a higher, divine 
principle. In this sense, Zeus, is responsible for fixing the period during 
which she-wolves litter (Q.N. 38). The cosmic ruler also cares about a 
proper punishment for improper behaviour as can be implied by the myths 
recorded in Q.N. 36 (he punishes adulterers — and even the lower gods — 
for their stuprum by means of bee-stings)*. There are also divine precincts 
in nature (О.М. 23, 917F: &cvdov, ‘sanctuary’), where nature behaves in 
a somewhat unnatural (read: super-natural) fashion, since once upon a 
time, some mythological event took place there (О.М. 23, 917F: Pluto’s 
abduction of Kore near Mt. Etna). Additionally, Plutarch mentions several 
gods in a more allegorical fashion in relation to the physical attributes 
over which they preside, that is, over which they are xvptoc*: viz. Zeus 
and heaven (Q.N. 2, 912A and 24, 918A), Dionysus and wine (Q.N. 10, 
914D) and Cypris and love (Q.N. 21, 917B). 

As previously noted, Plutarch exercises considerable restraint in 
endorsing allegorical interpretations of myths, probably because this 
reduces the gods to natural phenomena and material categories, an 
interpretative strategy that was common to the Stoics due to their monistic 
view of the world [see 4.1.1.3.]. This interpretive strategy 1s not, however, 
entirely absent from Plutarch's writings, and is also seen at work in 
Quaestiones naturales?" In О.М. 24, 918A, he quotes Alcman's line where 


82 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 215, n. 135. 


83 Р.К. Hardie, 1992, p. 4783. 

8 Ibid. 

85 For fabulous stories about (late) divine punishment, cf. De sera пит. 556F—557F. 

8 Cf. P.R. Hardie, 1992, p. 4768. 

87 For the Stoic practice of allegorising myths and its influence on Plutarch, see 
D. Babut, 1969, pp. 367—440 and J. Opsomer, 2014, p. 92. For physical allegory in Plutarch's 
mythological accounts, see W. Bernard, 1990, pp. 218—222 (and pp. 183-275 more generally) 
and Р.К. Hardie, 1992, pp. 4766-4772. Notably, Plutarch reports (in fr. 157 Sandbach) that 
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Dew (Ersa) is allegorically called the daughter of Zeus (air) and Moon 
(Selene). In general, however, Plutarch’s physical aetiologies are not 
concerned with rationalising the myth in such an allegorical way, where 
the mythological packaging and imaginative content is done away with 
once the myth’s metaphorical value has been brought to light by a physical 
interpretation**. In many cases, it seems that Plutarch actually tries to save 
these traditional myths in the form in which they are recorded?, much 
in the same way as he does with many other popular beliefs about the 
natural world, as we saw [4.1.1.]. 

The following table shows where the mythological material is located 
in Quaestiones naturales and in which cases we can speak of a causa 
finalis (CF), in the meaning attributed to it above. In the remaining cases 
where there is no causa finalis, we are dealing with more casual references 
to deities in connection with the physical attribute over which they reside 
(i.e. over which they are xvptoc). 


No. Q.N. Mythological god/figure CF 
I 2,912A Zeus 

2 10,914D Dionysus 

3 21, 9І7В Cypris 

4 23,917F Kore, Pluto X 
5 24,918A Zeus, Ersa, Selene X 
6 36 Anchises, Aphrodite, Rhoecus X 
1 38 Leto, Hera, Zeus X 


*ancient physics among both Greeks and barbarians took the form of a scientific account 
hidden in mythology’ (‘Ott èv оду ў поћолй puooyia xol тар” “EMno кой рарбароқ Aóyos ЯУ 
фусікдс żykekahvuuévoç оо KTA.). 

88 Elsewehere, Plutarch sometimes does vindicate such a process of Entmytholo- 
gizierung, though, by removing the fictitious parts of myths. Cf., e.g., Thes. 1, 3. See L. Van 
der Stockt, 1992a, pp. 140-141 and C. Pelling, 2002, pp. 171—195. 

89 For a general study of how ancient philosophers (including Plutarch) ‘saved’ myths, 
see L. Brisson, 2004. The notion of ‘saving’ myths can be seen, for instance, in the 
digression on naphtha in Alex. 35, 10-12, where Plutarch refers to the tragic story of Medea 
and says that ‘some people reasonably wish to bring fables into conformity with truth’ 
(гікбтос обу ëvior тоу uüO0v Фуасф(оутес прос THY Ahay). J.R. Hamilton, 1969, p. 94 connects 
this with the Stoic allegorical interpretation of myths and argues that “Plutarch doubtless 
came across the reference to Medea in one of the many Stoic works he read”. According 
to J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 737, however, in this digression, Plutarch reuses pieces of “un 
dossier constitué autour de l’ autorité de Théophraste" [see 2.1.3., n. 36]. Both theories do 
not necessarily exclude one another, if we may assume that both traditions were already 
combined, or that Plutarch did this himself. 
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I conclude that Plutarch’s incorporation of mythological elements in his 
scientific discourse forms an inherent, if not essential, aspect of it. If my 
hypothesis is correct, these elements not only illustrate Plutarch’s scholarly 
approach in explaining natural problems but are also fundamentally in 
line with his dualistic view on causality, in that they may indicate that 
there are divine forces at work in nature. As such, they hint at an intrinsic 
consistency in Plutarch’s general scientific project and its underlying 
world view. Arguably, these mythographical elements articulate what 
remains ‘beyond words’ in a purely physical discourse (by which I allude 
to Quaest. conv. 699B, quoted above). Indeed, they somehow enliven 
the mainly physical approach of the natural problems and thus also their 
sub-literary style [see 1.2.3.]. Notably, the mythographical accounts in 
О.М. 24, 918A and 36 are in verse, which sharpens the contrast with the 
purely physical discourse even more. It will be useful to further consider 
the relationship between physics and poetry in Plutarch’s natural scientific 
discourses in the following section, by taking a closer look at Plutarch’s 
incorporation of poetic material in Quaestiones naturales. 


3. Science and poetry 


Apart from relying on the @eoAdyor and their myths, Plutarch also recur- 
rently calls on the authority of the тотай in explaining natural problems. 
The relatively high number of poetical quotations in Quaestiones natu- 
rales — 22 in total — makes it clear that the poets play a significant role in 
Plutarch's scientific discourse. As the scheme below will show, several 
poets are cited by name (apart from two anonymous metrical proverbs). 
Empedocles is the most frequently quoted authority in the entire collection 
(seven times) and is closely followed by Homer (five times)”. Pindar and 
Euripides are each quoted twice, and Aleman, Aratus, Theocritus and 
Theognis once. 

A first important observation is that the link between physics and poetry 
is clear from the fact that some ancient фусікоі composed their works in 
verse (see n. 61)?!. This is the case with Empedocles (whom Plutarch calls 
а $votxóc іп De cur. 515C)” and with Aratus, who composed his work 


% In De facie, Homer and Empedocles are also the most frequently cited poets (see 
P. Raingeard, 1935, p. xxviii). 

?! For a more general account of ancient natural science treated in verse, see L. Taub, 
2008 and 2009. 

92 [n Quaest. conv. 683E, Plutarch writes that Empedocles (described as a codóc) did 
not pursue literary embellishment (xaMtypadias £vexa) in using literary epithets but aimed 
at a referential description of essential facts or properties [quoted 1.2.2.]. For Plutarch's 
evaluation of Empedocles' verses, see also De aud. poet. 16C. Notably, Hippol., Haer. 5, 
20, 5 mentions Plutarch as a composer of ten Books of Euredoxdéa (= fr. 24 Sandbach), 
which is nr. 43 in the Lamprias catalogue (Plutarch's authorship remains uncertain for this 
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on astronomical and meteorological matters in verse”. But Aleman also 
wrote cosmogonic poetry, and the Poet (Homer) is even considered ‘a 
sensitive observer’ of natural phenomena in Quaest. conv. 627E (отерфофс 
тоб ттопүтой TÒ үгубиеуоу avveopaxóroc)^*. In Quaest. conv. 699A, Plutarch 
also says of Euripides that he ‘has keener eyes’ than Erasistratus, the 
famous physician (В\тоу tı $Ёўтероу). It is clear, therefore, that the poets 
have a great deal of authority in the field of natural science, or that Plutarch 
at least ascribes it to them. In this respect, it is important to note that in 
Plutarch’s scientific writings, we cannot make a clear distinction between 
the quotations from the didactic and the mimetic poets, since they are all 
treated in the same way by him. It seems unlikely, then, that this distinction 
really mattered to Plutarch himself, who indiscriminately interprets the 
poets in a physicalist fashion, thus often ingeniously stripping their verses 
from their original contexts (I will come back to this point later). 

Another seminal issue, which has already been highlighted earlier on 
[see 1.2.3.], 18 that the poetical accounts clearly enliven the referential 
style of the purely physical discourse, but that this is not necessarily their 
primary objective. Plutarch mostly incorporates this poetical material in 
order to contribute to the main arguments themselves or to illustrate them 
in the sub-arguments, meaning that they do not fulfil a simply aesthetic 
function in the text. Therefore, Barrow’s “rough and ready rule” according 
to which citations in Plutarch’s Moralia are only recorded for the purpose 
of superfluous illustration — in the sense that they do not contribute to the 
main arguments themselves — does not seem to be apposite”. 

When it comes to Plutarch’s heuristical method, it remains uncertain 
as to whether he extracted the poetical material directly from the works 
of the poets or relied on intermediary sources (e.g., commentaries or 
florilegia). Some of the quotations may suggest first-hand extraction, as 
is the case with the one from Aratus in Q.N. 2, 912D, but Plutarch may 
just as well rely on an intermediary source here (e.g., a commentary: see 
n. 75). It goes without saying, moreover, that Plutarch must have been 


lost work, though: see F.H. Sandbach, 1969, p. 103). The discussion of the poetical value 
of Empedocles’ verses is also found in Aristotle (cf. Poet. 1447b18 and fr. 70 Rose). 

9з On Plutarch's acquaintance with Aratus" oeuvre, see n. 75. 

9% Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 698EF, 684F. Plutarch composed a set of Ounpuoi 
ueAecat in four Books (Lamprias catalogue nr. 42), of which six fragments remain (frs. 
122-127 Sandbach). We learn from fr. 127 Sandbach that physical aetiology was an inherent 
aspect of Plutarch's Homer exegesis [see 2.4.2., n. 149]. A genuine Homeric question is 
found in О.М. 34, which concerns J. 19, 415-416 (on the swiftness of the west wind). On 
physical allegory and scientific explanations in Heraclitus’ Quaestiones Homericae, see 
D.A. Russell and D. Konstan, 2005, pp. xxi-xxii [see 1.1.3., n. 50]. 

?5 R.H. Barrow, 1967, p. 156. The same conclusion was reached for Quaestiones 
Romanae by L. Van der Stockt, 1987, p. 291. On Plutarch's general method of citing poets, 
see C. Bréchet, 2007. 
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well acquainted with Homer’s works, but even so, this does not guarantee 
that he went directly to the source text (Homer is quoted via Aristotle 
in О.М. 21, 917D). In addition, there may be reason to assume that the 
quotation from Alcman in Q.N. 24, 918A originates from a Stoic tradition, 
considering the allegorical context in which it is situated. It would not be 
an easy undertaking, if not an impossible one, to make an attempt towards 
generalisation here. But what is perhaps more important is the fact that 
Plutarch’s interpretive strategy implies that the accounts of the poets — 
disregarding whether the poets themselves were aware of it or not — are 
in conformity with the natural problem at hand, or are at least bent to 
fit in the new context. As a rule, Plutarch simply extracts the poetical 
material from its original context and adapts it to the new one (some of 
these contexts were originally physical, others not). In this way, it often 
receives the necessary syntactic adaptations, and more importantly, a new 
semantic appropriation [see 4.2.1.1.]. 

Plutarch does not always simply accept what he reads, though. He 
knows very well, after all, that the poets tell many lies, sometimes even 
intentionally, for the purpose of giving “pleasure and gratification to the 
ear’ (De aud. poet. 16A: прос Ябоуйу йкойс кой үдріу). His literary criticism, 
which becomes explicit (only) in О.М. 19, 916BC, involves the idea that 
while the poets (c.q. Pindar and Theognis) certainly do have authority in 
the field of natural science, they do not always have good insight into the 
mechanism that lies behind the natural phenomena they mention (which 
makes them an easy target of derision)”. As the accounts of Pindar and 
Theognis in О.М. 19, 916BC show, the octopus has the ability to adapt 
and assimilate its colour to its surroundings, much like certain people do 
by imitating their neighbours. Plutarch, however, ridicules the poets and 
asks whether 'they believe that the octopus treats its colour like a garment 
that it can easily change whenever it wishes’ (ў кабфтер 200йті TH Xpóg 
vouíLovct үрйо9ол, фабіос обтос ў BovAetat uetevduduevov;). He concludes, 
to the contrary, that the octopus’ change in colour is not the effect of a 
deliberate choice but of underlying physical causes [see 1.2.4.]. 

The scheme below sets out all the poetical quotations from Quaes- 
tiones naturales with special attention to their place and ranking in the 
aetiologies. No steadfast rules can be detected in this ranking, though, 
which seems to suggest that Plutarch is simply quoting the poets whenever 
he finds the proper occasion for it. Homer, for instance, is quoted once in 
the quaestio, twice in the first causa and again twice in the final causa of 
several problems. As to the poetical quotes that are recorded in the final 
causa, it is not unlikely that they, at least in some cases — viz. where they 


% There is some disdain towards the poets (c.q. Alcaeus) also, e.g., in Quaest. conv. 
698A: ойёёу фу Savuaordy, гі топүт!к$с dvip Adxatos Ty vónoev 6 кой ПАдтоу 6 $0. 6o00oc. който. 
tov èv А\коїоу йшостүётос є®торїтвгу боуфе(ас xA. 
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actually conclude the causa -, allude to a higher level of causality. This 
is the case most clearly іп Q.N. 2, 912D, with the quote from Aratus, and 
in Q.N. 36, with the mythological accounts of Theocritus and Pindar [see 
4.1.2.2.]. This remains hypothetical, of course, but it is not, in any case, 
unlikely, since, for Plutarch, “poetry is the bridesmade of philosophy", as 
Gianakaris puts it, insofar that it is often considered to shroud an essential 
part of the intelligible truth”. 


No. Q.N. Poetical source Rank 
1 2, 912C Emp., DK31B81 c. 4© 
2 2, 912D Arat., Phaen. 946—947 c. 5OT 
3 5, 913D Hom., Od. 5, 322-323 c. 4°F 
4 16, 915E Proverb q. 

5 19, 916B Hom., Л. 13, 279 c. 1© 
6 Pind., 43 Snell 

7 КОНЕ Theog., 215-216 West p 

8 19, 916CD Emp., DK31B89 с.3 

9 20,917А Hom., Od. 19, 446 c.l 

10 20, 917A Emp., DK31A78 с.2 

11 21, 917B Proverb q. © 
12 21, 917B Eur., TGF 895 c. 1° 
13 21,917С Emp., DK31B64 c. 3? 
14 21,917D Hom., //. 9, 539 c. 4°F 
15 23, 917E Emp., DK31B101 c. 1? 
16 24, 918A Alcm., 43 Diehl c. 1°}? 
17 29, 919B Eur., TGF 941 c.l 


97 C.J. Gianakaris, 1970, p. 128. Plutarch's attitude towards poetry is ambivalent. As a 
scholar and an all-round тетолбеум2уос, he openly displays his knowledge of and attachment 
to the poets, arguing for the didactic function of their verses. But as a Platonist, he takes a 
more polemical position (see L. Van der Stockt, 1992a, p. 85, see also pp. 88—97 for the 
relation between myth and poetry). This explains why Plutarch writes in De aud. poet. 
17DE that ‘the art of poetry is not greatly concerned with the truth’ (nomtixý pèv où пбуо 
uéhov ӛсті тїс &AnPeiac). In De aud. poet. 16C, he says that Socrates — the philosopher par 
excellence — was ‘the champion of truth all his life rather than a plausible or naturally 
clever workman in falsehood’, that is, a poet (yeyovas #010 dywviatis Tov бтаута Biov, od 
тібаубс Яу 00d’ едфуйс ео у ӛүшоорудс). So, when he was induced by certain dreams to 
take up poetry, he only put Aesop’s fables into verse instead of writing poetry of his own, 
assuming that ‘there can be no poetic composition without falsehood’ (roino ox обсау ў 
ууеббос uù трӛсесті). Notably, Plato banned the poets and, with them, all mimetic artists 
from his ideal state (Rep. 603ab), but morally uplifting art was still very welcome (Rep. 
401cd, 607be). See A.G. Nikolaidis, 2013, pp. 170 and 176—178. 
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No. Q.N. Poetical source Rank 
18 31, 919CD Emp., DK31B81 6:29 
19 34 Hom., Л. 19, 415 а. © 
20 Theocr. 1, 105—107 

21 ii Pind., 252 Snell ed] 
22 39 Emp., DK31B94 c. 1© 


Key for rank: c. = causa; q. = quaestio; ° = part of the argument; © = 
concludes c./q.; 1 = final c. 


4.2. Constructing scientific authority: between continuity, ingenuity 
and innovation 


As seen in the previous section, Plutarch's approach to natural problems 
is for the most part of a scholarly and literate kind. The Chaeronean 
mostly extracts scientific knowledge from books: folklore, mythology 
and poetry proclaim aspects of the ‘truth’, and it is precisely therein that 
their authority lies?*. In order to gain further insight into the intellectual 
traditions to which Quaestiones naturales adheres, the section at hand 
will offer an analysis of Plutarch's scientific prose sources. Specific 
attention will also be directed toward Plutarch's method of composing 
and solving natural problems on the basis of his source material [4.2.1.]. 
Afterwards, I will try to balance this analysis by studying the underlying 
dynamics of argumentative creativity and ingenuity in Plutarch's physical 
aetiologies, showing that Quaestiones naturales is no mere accumulation 
of purely doxographical material [4.2.2.]. By taking these issues into 
consideration, the section at hand can be seen as a companion to 
the previous one on the popular, mythological and poetical traditions 
on which Plutarch relies, since each of these traditions were dealt 
a great deal of authority in the field of natural science by him (see 
n. 6r). 


% Cf. the observation of A. Gudeman, 1927, col. 2523 that we are dealing in collections 
of problems more generally “mit am Schreibtisch entstandenen Werken". However, the oral 
context of the discussion of problems should not be neglected. Considering the educational 
background of Quaestiones naturales, we should remain cautious in assuming Plutarch's 
direct acquaintance with the sources he apparently relies on, because in many cases, we 
may just as well be dealing with the (argumentative core of the) explanations that his 
fellow interlocutors gave to the problems at hand, and which Plutarch then incorporated 
into his own text [see 3.1.4.]. 
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4.2.1. Character and use of the scientific tradition 


In what follows, I will provide an analysis of Plutarch’s scientific prose 
sources”. To this end, I will mainly focus on the explicit, that is, the 
nominatim quotations from prose authors. Arguably, an analysis of these 
quotations is representative of Plutarch’s more general knowledge and use 
of the scientific tradition, as well as of his appreciation of the authorities on 
which he relies. Therefore, it will provide a great deal of useful information 
for a subsequent study of Plutarch’s method of composition in his natural 
problems on the basis of his source material. This is not, however, the place 
for an all-embracing analysis of Plutarch’s incorporation of traditional 
material in Quaestiones naturales, that is, an analysis that would also 
include Plutarch’s countless allusions and implicit references to the 
scientific literature more generally (occasion for this will be provided 
in the commentary). Nevertheless, I will start by stressing more general 
aspects of Plutarch’s reliance on the ancient scientific tradition, shedding 
a few ideas on this topic also. 


I. Quotations from scientific prose authors 


First of all, as just noted, many of Plutarch’s references and allusions 
to the scientific literature remain vague and implicit. As seen before, 
Plutarch probably alludes to the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems a number of 
times without mentioning Aristotle’s name [see 1.1.3., n. 83]. For instance, 
several of the accounts on animal diseases in О.М. 26, 918BC can be 
retraced to Aristotle’s Historia animalium, but this 1s not the case for each 


9 As К. Ziegler, 1951, cols. 857—858 noted, Plutarch relies on the following authorities 
(*^Gewáhrsmànner") in Quaestiones naturales: Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, the physicians Apollonius and Mnesitheus, Dionysius 6 ddpaywyédc, Antipater 
(author of De animalibus), a number of poets and the obscure Laetus. Cf. also К. Flaceliére, 
J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. xxxii. For a concise analysis of Plutarch’s 
“fonti letterarie”, see also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 24—25. Notably, Senzasono argues 
(p. 25) that in those cases where a parallel can be found in a Latin author, this is probably 
due to the use of a common source that is now lost, but he does not exclude Plutarch's 
direct knowledge of those Latin authors either: “In questo opuscolo le concordanze sono 
probabilmente frutto in massima parte di dipendenze da una fonte comune, spesso perduta; 
in qualche caso non é da escludere una conoscenza diretta, come nel caso delle Nat. quaest. 
di Seneca e, soprattutto, date le frequenti concordanze, di Plinio il Vecchio." It is true 
that Plutarch had a notion of Latin later on in his life (as he notes himself in Dem. 2, 2-4; 
cf. A. De Rosalia, 1991 and J. Scheid, 2012, p. 7), but it seems rather unlikely that his 
limited knowledge enabled him to read technical scientific works in Latin (by which I leave 
unmentioned the clear inconsistencies with these authors at points), which is why I will 
leave Seneca and Pliny the Elder aside here. The latter is not explicitly quoted throughout 
Plutarch's entire œuvre, the former only once (in De coh. ira 461F—462A; cf. also Galba 
20, I). 
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and every one of them, and Aristotle is not explicitly quoted by name. It is 
not always clear in such cases whether Plutarch directly relies on a specific 
source text where a parallel is found, which he then perhaps connected 
with material from other sources, or on an intermediary tradition, such 
as lost natural problems, where they were already combined. The same 
uncertainty counts, for instance, for the material that can be related to 
Theophrastus’ lost De aquis (see О.М. т, 911D, 5, 913CD, 7, 914A, 13, 
915B). It is not unlikely that some accounts in Quaestiones naturales — 
and especially a number of the explicit quotations from Theophrastus — 
originate from this work, but the intermediation of lost natural problems 
cannot be excluded, especially if one considers that much Theophrastean 
material is still present in the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems that came down 
to us. 

Additionally, the potential influence of a largely anonymous tradition, 
either popular or more specialised, should not be underestimated. In 
regards to the incorporation of ancient medical knowledge, most notably, 
we see that Plutarch not only cites ‘accomplished physicians’ (Q.N. 26, 
918D: oi харіғутес iatpot), such as Mnesitheus of Athens or Apollonius 
the Herophilean, but also mentions several more popular beliefs in an 
anonymous fashion. He reports, for instance, that dew makes fat people 
thinner by imbibing it or by soaking it up on their cloths (О.М. 6, 913F; 
cf. Cael. Aur., Таға. pass. 5, 139), or that pregnant women eat stones and 
dirt (Q.N. 26, 918D; cf. Hipp., De superfetat. 18). 

As to the parallels with the Hippocratic writings, these remain rather 
vague, and at some points there are also obvious divergences'”. This does 
not imply, however, that these parallels are merely coincidental, since the 
Hippocratic tradition, including its general theoretical and terminological 
framework, was incorporated into the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems from an 


100 For the parallels between Quaestiones naturales and the corpus Hippocraticum 
(esp. Aer. 7-8 ~ О.М. 2, 912A; 3, 9I2E; 5, 913C; 9, 914C; 33), see К.М. Aguilar, 1994, 
рр. 42-43 and V. Ando, 2004, pp. 177—178 (who, however, assume Plutarch's direct reliance 
on the Hippocratic writings). The same problem applies to Plutarch's De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta. F.C. Babbitt, 1928, p. 214, believes that the “body of Hippocratic medical 
writings, along with others, was in circulation, and had undoubtedly been read by Plutarch". 
Also according to L. Senzasono, 1992, p. 11, the Hippocratic writings were “рій o meno 
conosciuti da Plutarco”. He notes (n. 9) that “la presenza latente degli scritti ippocratici è 
probabilmente diffusa, рїй o meno, in tutto l'opuscolo [c.q. De tuenda]". I remain hesitant 
towards Plutarch's firm acquaintance with the Hippocratic tradition, though. Cf. also 
К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 925: “Bei dem ziemlich breiten Raum, den medizinische Dinge bei P. 
einnehmen, möchte man glauben, daß er allerlei medizinische Literatur gelesen hat. Aber 
Zitate daraus sind nich zahlreich [...]. Für sonstige naturwissenschaftliche Frage sind 
Aristoteles und Theophrastos P.s Hauptquellen gewesen." For Plutarch's quotes from the 
Hippocratic writings, see W. Helmbold and E.N. O'Neil, 1959, p. 19. See also the general 
study on “Plutarque et la médecine" by J. Boulogne, 1996. 
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early stage onwards!?!. It seems rather unlikely, therefore, that Plutarch 
is relying on the Hippocratic writings directly. In any case, Hippocrates 
is not cited explicitly in Quaestiones naturales. The idea, for instance, 
that fever turns moisture into bile in О.М. 1, 911E can be generally related 
to the humoral theory of the Hippocratics. However, seeing that this 
idea illustrates a quote from Aristotle that cannot be retraced in the extant 
Aristotelian writings, it perhaps more likely originates from a lost problem, 
so that the context is more generally Peripatetic (see the commentary ad 
loc.). 

The following scheme sets out the explicit quotations from scientific 
prose authors in Quaestiones naturales with special attention to their 
place and ranking in the aetiologies. In what follows, I will zoom in on 
individual (groups of) intellectuals, viz. the Presocratics, Plato, Aristotle 
etc., and more specifically on the ranking of their authority in Plutarch's 
explanations. 


No. Q.N. Authority Rank 
1 Pl., Tim. 90a; Rep. 491d, 546a 

2 1, 911D Anaxag., DK59A116 c. 1? 
3 Democritus! 

4 1,9ПЕ Arist., Mete. 358a? с.4°ї 
5 2,911Е Laetus c. 1° 
6 2, 912A Arist., fr. 215 Rose 6.09 
7 2,912А Heracl., DK22B12 cr 

8 3, 912DE Apollonius, fr. 33 von Staden c.l 

9 5, 913C РІ., Tim. 59e c. 3? 
10 5,913 РІ., Тіт. 654е c.4T 
11 6, 913E Laetus c. 1? 
12 7,914А Theophr., 161 W. = 214С FHSG с.21 
13 9, 914В Dionysius q. © 
14 12, 914F Arist., Pr. 935b? c. 1° 
15 13, 915B Theophr., 163 W. = 173 FHSG c. 1° 
16 19, 916B Theophr., 188 W. = 365C FHSG c. 1° 
17 21,917D Arist., HA 578a? c. 4°F 


101 The Ps.-Aristotelian Problems contain a great deal of Hippocratic theories and 
concepts [see 1.1.3., n. 75]. For the sources of the Problems in general, see H. Flashar, 
1962, pp. 333-341. 

102 This fragment is not recorded among the Democritus fragments collected by DK 
(nor is it mentioned in the list of Plutarch’s quotations by W.C. Helmbold and E.N. O’Neil, 
1959, p. 22). Cf. also J.P. Hershbell, 1982b, p. 81, n. 2. 
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No. О.М. Authority Rank 
18 26, 918DE Mnesith., fr. 16 Bertier с.21 
19 38 Antip., SVF 3, p. 251, fr. 48 e 1? 
20 40 Arist., fr. 218 Rose c. lOT 


Key for rank: c. = causa; q. = quaestio; ° = part of the argument; © = 
concludes c./q.; 1 = final c. 


For Plutarch, the Presocratics were essentially masters in natural scientific 
matters (in their capacity of dvotxol), which explains why he recurrently 
relies on their authority in his natural problems. In Quaestiones naturales, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras and Democritus are cited only once each, but 
this number rises sensitively with Empedocles, who is quoted no less 
than seven times, making him the most frequently quoted authority in the 
collection. In regards to Plutarch’s reliance on the Presocratics (throughout 
his entire oeuvre), Sambursky claimed that it “1з not only typical of the 
eclectic spirit of Plutarch’s time, but demonstrates the closeness of its 
intellectual viewpoint to the scientific approach of the great pre-Socratic 
philosophers"!9?, The issue of eclecticism has, of course, led to much 
debate among historians of philosophy and has long been abandoned 
by Plutarchists today'™. Also the second part of Sambursky's claim 
is problematic: it is somewhat dubious for the contemporary value of 
Plutarch's scientific writings, as it implies an intellectual setback. Plutarch 
does, indeed, show great interest in Presocratic natural philosophy and in 
the Presocratics themselves (e.g., underlining Anaxagoras’ importance as 
Pericles’ philosophy tutor). Yet, the role that he attributes to them in the 
history of science remains inferior to the intellectual agenda of Plato and 
the scientific revolution lead by him (outlined above [see 4.1.2.1. |). 
Interestingly, Aristotle also frequently engages with Presocratic physics 
(e.g., in the doxographical sections of De generatione et corruptione or 
the Parva naturalia), albeit often in such a way that his own scientific 
theories come out best!?. Such self-promoting dynamics, though, are 
generally absent from Plutarch's treatment of the Presocratics in his natural 
problems. Instead of engaging in a polemic with the Presocratics, Plutarch 
generally appeals to their authority in order to underpin and illustrate his 
own explanations. As such, they are not rival dvotxot but welcome allies 


103 S. Sambursky, 1963, pp. 211—212. For Plutarch's acquaintance with the Presocratics 
in general, see A. Fairbanks, 1897, A.M. Battegazzore, 1992, p. 54, n. 50, C. Santaniello, 
2004 and S.-T. Teodorsson, 2011. See also the separate case studies by J.P. Hershbell. 

104 See J.M. Dillon, 1988. 

105 For further detail on Aristotle’s review of the Presocratics, see C. Collobert, 2002. 
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in Plutarch’s scientific project. In О.М. 19, for instance, Plutarch refers to 
Empedocles’ theory of emanations in order to back up his (presumably) 
personal explanation of the octopus’ metachrosis [see 4.2.2.2.]. 
However, seeing that Plato — in defiance of a correct chronology — 
is mentioned before Anaxagoras and Democritus in the very first causa 
of О.М. 1, 911D, it is clear where Plutarch’s heart eventually lies. This 
point should not go unnoticed here. Arguably, this chronological inversion 
has implicit programmatic value for Quaestiones naturales, as it reveals 
Plutarch's personal preference for Plato — who, thus, carries of the privilege 
of being quoted as the very first authority at the very beginning of the 
collection, before the Presocratics. This does not imply, of course, that 
Plutarch does not esteem the Presocratics at all, since Plato is mentioned 
along with two Presocratic eminencies (viz. Anaxagoras and Democritus). 
Therefore, the chronological inversion does not strictly separate Plato 
from the фосткой!%, In fact, the phrase oi тєрї ТТА@т®у@ кої Avataydspav 
xoi Anpókpırov may imply one happy family of natural philosophers, 
thus including Plato. However, if it is true that Plutarch does, indeed, 
show himself to prefer Plato (or more periphrastically, ої тері ГТА@тшуа) 
at the beginning of Quaestiones naturales, it is not unlikely that we are 
dealing with Plutarch's philosophical signature here, that is, some kind 
of a subtle Platonic сфроуѓс (‘seal’, ‘signet’), for the entire collection. 
Plutarch's philosophical loyalty to Plato does not require illustration, 
nor does a subtle intellectual signature seem to be out of place at the 
beginning of a collection of natural problems, particularly considering the 
strong Peripatetic tradition in which it stands [see 1.1.3.]. We know from 
elsewhere that Plutarch does not as such aim to reject the approach of the 
фәскоі and their search for natural causes but aims to complete it with a 
teleological perspective, after the model of Plato [see 4.1.2.1.]. Perhaps 
the chronological inversion is, thus, meant as a subtle reminder or a silent 


106 A similar conclusion was reached by D. Babut, 1994, pp. 574-475 (with n. 138) for 
De prim. frig. 948C, where Plato is also mentioned along with Democritus: “Platon n' est 
pas entiérement dissocié ici des autres physiciens"; n. 138: “[l]e passage n' oppose pas, en 
effet, Platon en tant que métaphysicien à tous les autres en tant que physiciens”. Democritus 
is named again in association with Plato (and with other philosophers) in De tranq. an. 
472D, Adv. Col. 1108BC and 1124C (cf. J.P. Hershbell, 1982b, p. 96 with n. 51). In regards 
to the reference to Anaxagoras and Democritus here in Q.N. т, 911D, J.P. Hershbell, 1982a, 
pp. 146—147 notes: “In itself, the report is of little value, but the mention of Anaxagoras 
(also Democritus) together with Plato, suggests Plutarch's esteem for Anaxagoras as a 
student of the natural world." See also p. 153: “Because of Plutarch's own personal interest 
in the workings of nature, it is not surprising that he has regard for Anaxagoras' views [...]. 
In Plutarch's eyes, Anaxagoras was also a precursor of his own fight against superstitious 
explanations ofthe world's happenings. But however sympathetic Plutarch may have been 
to Anaxagoras’ beliefs, the latter's views did not really explain the purposive activity of 
nature, a doctrine dear to both Plutarch and to his master Plato." 
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invitation to read the work in the spirit of Plato’s natural philosophical 
project and in light of the scientific revolution that it caused according to 
Plutarch (what the reader gets to read are, indeed, only the Airiot $vcucat 
[see 1.1.6.]). In that case, the rough rule that the first causa is usually 
reserved for communis opinio may be less operative here (at the very 
least, this passage may reveal the elasticity in such a theory). Plato is 
quoted two more times, viz. in Q.N. 5, 913CD, where he closes off the 
aetiology. There can be little doubt, moreover, that Plutarch was able to 
quote Plato by heart, but he may just as well have consulted the Platonic 
text directly, or indirectly via an intermediary source (e.g., a commentary). 
In any case — and this is perhaps not so remarkable —, the three Platonic 
quotations can be retraced to the Timaeus (among several other parallel 
passages in Plato's oeuvre). 

While the intellectual signature may be Platonic, the general atmo- 
sphere of the collection is clearly Peripatetic [see 1.1.2.]. There are five 
quotes from Aristotle, which make him a very important authority in the 
collection (on a par with Homer, and only surpassed by Empedocles). 
This can be further illustrated by the fact that if Aristotle's account is not 
explicitly considered to be ‘plausible’ (cf. О.М. 2, 912A, 12, 914F), it closes 
off the aetiology (cf. О.М. т, 911E, 21, 917D, 40). In О.М. до, Aristotle is 
identified as a ф\бтофос and is considered one of ‘the best scientists’ (oi 
крвіттоос TAY фролкфу — it is uncertain, however, whether this praise is orig- 
inal or part of the reformulation of the chapter by Psellus). Moreover, as 
would appear from the ranking of the quotes, Plutarch seems to appreciate 
Aristotle more than his successor, Theophrastus, whom he quotes three 
times. Theophrastus kicks off the aetiology in Q.N. 13, 915B and 19, 916B, 
and is ranked in the second causa in О.М. 7, 914A!%. Plutarch considers 
his solution ‘plausible but insufficient’ іп Q.N. 19, 916B (m8avac [...] ox 
ікеуде). In many cases, though, a more attractive alternative follows upon 
the accounts of Aristotle and Theophrastus, but they are never openly 
rejected, since their explanations are not altogether implausible according 
to Plutarch!”. 

A small group of authorities remains, among which only the Greek 
doctors Apollonius the Herophilean (Q.N. 3, 912DE)!? and Mnesitheus 


107 For a separate analysis of Aristotelian quotes in Plutarch's natural problems, see 


M. Meeusen, 20П and 2016. 

108 For a general study of Plutarch as a reader of Theophrastus, see J. Boulogne, 2005c. 
Boulogne rightly notes that the first causa in the Chaeronean's aetiological system is not 
"synonyme de rang préférentiel, mais de premier pas vers la vérité" (pp. 292—293, with 
further references). 

19 Pace ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 134. 

10 Surnamed ‘Mys’, presumably because he wrote a treatise Пері ибу (ca. 60 BC). 
Herophilus of Chalcedon, the leader of the school to which Apollonius belonged, worked 
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of Athens (Q.N. 26, 918DE)!!! can be identified with certainty!?. These 
doctors are not quoted anywhere else by Plutarch, which makes a direct 
consultation of their works implausible. While Plutarch quotes Apollonius 
in the first causa on a par with oi тоо, he references Mnesitheus in the last 
one and as a representative of oi yapievtec iatpot (their accounts are located in 
the sub-argument). Furthermore, in the first causa of Q.N. 38 (concerning 
the period of twelve days during which she-wolves litter), Plutarch quotes 
a passage from Antipater's De animalibus, probably the Stoic philosopher 
of Tarsus!?. We do not know who the Dionysius from Q.N. 9, 914B is, 


as an anatomist in Alexandria around 300 BC (cf. also De cur. 518D). For further reading 
on Herophilus and his followers, see H. von Staden, 1989, with pp. 540—554 on Apollonius 
(esp. р. 544 regarding the quote іп Q.N. 3, 912DE). 

11 Mnesitheus of Athens (ca. 350 BC) wrote several works on dietetics (Пері тфу 
edeoudtwv, Пері ттолдїоъ трофӯс̧). For further reading, see J. Bertier, 1972. 

112 For Plutarch's acquaintance with Hellenistic medicine, see S. Grimaudo, 2004, 
R.M. Aguilar, 2005 and I. Rodríguez Alfageme, 2005. The literature on Plutarch and 
medicine mostly concerns specific case studies. On popular medicine in Plutarch, see 
I. Rodríguez Alfageme, 1999a. For a more general overview, see J. Boulogne, 1996 (esp. 
p. 2766, with n. 31 for Plutarch's treatment of medical topics in Quaestiones naturales). 

из = SVF 3, p. 251, fr. 48 (von Arnim refers to Cic., De div. 2, 33 and notes: “possunt 
haec Stoico Antipatro vindicari de суута disserenti, sed certi nihil affirmare licet"). For 
Plutarch's quotations from Antipater of Tarsus, see W.C. Helmbold and E.N. O'Neil, 1959, 
p. 5. In De soll. an. 962F (= SVF 3, p. 251, fr. 47), Plutarch probably relies on Antipater's 
Пері (фоу again (concerning asses and sheep and their lack of cleanliness). The scholiast 
on Apoll. Rh., Arg. 2, 88—89a refers to a similar phenomenon as іп Q.N. 38 (concerning 
the mating habits of bulls) in the same work (Аутітатрос ѓу тф тері (oov). C. Wendel, 
1942, pp. 216—217 dismisses the hypothesis that the Antipater from this passage can be 
identified with a doctor from the time of Augustus. This was considered uncertain already 
by M. Wellmann, 1894, but no longer by G. Lachenaud, 2010, p. 213, n. 27. According 
to A. Dyroff, 1897, p. 403, however, the work should be attributed to Antipater of Tyre 
and was mainly directed against Antipater of Tarsus. This was shown to be unlikely by 
С. Tappe, 1912, pp. 19, I and 52, 1 (cf. also M. Schuster, 1917, p. 77 and D. Babut, 1969, 
pp. 211—214). C. Wendel, 1942, pp. 216—217, by contrast, remains sceptical, and argues that 
we are dealing in Q.N. 38 with an unknown chronicler of animal evyurá£ew and тарйбоба 
(cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 247—248, n. 208). The Stoic predilection for paradoxes 
and mirabilia is well-known [see 4.1.1.3.]. Cf. also J. Schmidt, 1949 and F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, pp. 222—223, n. b: “Yet marvels did not come amiss to Stoics, as being evidence of the 
workings of Providence or of the unity of all things in the universe." Cf., e.g., Cleanthes’ 
story about ants in De soll. an. 967E (= SVF 1, p. 116, fr. 515). Another relevant passage is 
found in Quaest. conv. 626EF, where Theon the critic asks why Chrysippus never gave an 
explanation for any ofthe strange and extraordinary things he frequently mentions (SVF 3, 
р. 146, fr. 546: тї more Хрдотттос ёу поо төу Tapaddywv xal @тбтоу £mvynoOslc кт\.). The 
Stoic Themistocles answers that Chrysippus does so by way of example, because people 
are easily and irrationally trapped by what appears likely, and contrariwise disbelieve 
what appears unlikely (626F: pa3(cc иду кой @Абүшс bm тоб гікбтос @Ммткоцёушу кой TAMY 
ATLTTOUVTWY TH парй TO єїкбс). 
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quoted in oratio obliqua in the quaestio, where he is surnamed 6 ddpaywyd¢ 
(‘the designer of aqueducts’, ‘the hydraulic engineer"). Lastly, a certain 
Aditos is quoted twice, viz. in Q.N. 2, 9ПЕ and 6, 913E, both times in 
the first causa and regarding specific meteorological phenomena related 
to precipitation (viz. rain and dew respectively). Plutarch’s references 
to the man’s explanations are kept fairly short, and in О.М. 2, 911F, he 
explicitly rejects an explanation proposed by him (ў тобто меу одк da 0éc;). 
Scholars have identified this Лотос with Ofellius Laetus, a contemporary 
Platonic philosopher and author of a meteorological hymn (a uevápotoc 
Әиуос), whom we know from two inscriptions: one from Athens (I.G. 
IP, 3816), the other from Ephesus (/. Eph. VII, 2, 3901). It is not unlikely 
that Plutarch personally knew this man as a fellow (or perhaps rival?) 
Platonist, but this remains uncertain!» [see 3.1.5., n. 62]. 

As to Plutarch's general method of citing, it is his habit to keep 
the quotations fairly brief, but even so, he does not seem to show 
tremendous concern for precision, as he often renders the original text 
in his own words!!*. The adaptation of the traditional material is often 


1^ Throughout the corpus Plutarcheum, several persons are named Dionysius, which 
is a commonly used Greek name (cf. De def. or. 421E). The Dionysius from О.М. 9, 914B 
remains obscure, though. Notably, in Amatorius 761B, Dionysius of Corinth is mentioned 
as a poet and author of a collection of Atv. In Quaest. conv. 744F, a certain farmer (ўџеїс 
oi yewpyot) called Dionysius of Melité participates in one of the discussions during the 
festival of the Muses in the Academy (S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, p. 356 notes that “[t]his Attic 
farmer is the only representative of his profession appearing in the Talks”). This Dionysius 
was perhaps a close friend or acquaintance of Plutarch's, but even so it remains uncertain 
whether he can be identified with the Dionysius from О.М. 9, 914B. The same can be said 
of Dionysius of Delphi, named in De soll. an. 965C, who was the father of Aeacides and 
Aristotimus. According to L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 179, n. 64, the Dionysius from Q.N. 9, 
914B must have been a sufficiently known person (like Laetus; see n. 115), even if Plutarch 
cites him indirectly, but this seems unlikely precisely for that reason. In addition, the 
epitheton 95реүшудс may perhaps refer to Dionysius’ local (?) nickname (rather than to 
his profession): ‘the waterdrinker’, ‘the sufferer of dropsy’ (cf. LSJ, s.v.). This remains 
speculative but is not, in any case, implausible in the context of the question at issue in 
О.М. 9 (Auk ti tod Yetudivog ўттоу тикрй үйуетол yevouévois ў Өй\атто;). For a list of ancient 
scientists named Dionysius, see Р.Т. Keyser and G.L. Irby-Massie, 2008a, pp. 258—265. 

15 For further reading on Ofellius Laetus, see G.W.M. Bowersock, 1982, J. Opsomer, 
2008 and M. Meeusen, 2013a. 

16 See already A. Fairbanks, 1897, pp. 78-79 and also О.А. Russell, 1980, p. 14: 
“Plutarch’s quotations and allusions are often loose and inexact”. Whether this happens on 
purpose or not is not always clear. It remains to be seen, moreover, whether precision in 
quoting authorities кат Aé&v was really a prerequisite for Plutarch. In De prim. frig. 947F, 
for instance, Plutarch notes that his paraphrase of Anaximenes (DK13Br) comes close to 
the original wording, which, apparently, was good enough for him to make his point (оёто 
тос dvoudous xe xà Pyuatt). The lack of precision in quoting can perhaps be explained 
by the vagaries of Plutarch's memory or by the inexactness of his personal notes. See, 
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more conspicuous, though, especially when Plutarch changes the specific 
wording of the citation to fit the context (as is the case, for instance, with 
the adaptation of toulas into uóvopytic in the quote from Aristotle in Q.N. 
21, 917D; see the commentary ad loc.). Moreover, Plutarch often extracts 
material from a very specific context, so that it needs to be adapted in 
several ways to the new context, that 1s, not only by syntactic or verbal but 
also by semantic modifications (as is the case, for instance, with Plutarch's 
claim in О.М. 5, 913B that salt is ‘not generated’, whereas Theophrastus, 
who is his probable source, implies that it ‘does not generate’; see the 
commentary ad loc.). Plutarch's custom of lifting specific accounts from 
their original context is widely observed throughout his entire oeuvre 
and testifies to his desire and ability to use the available sources in an 
original fashion, so that a simple reproduction is deliberately avoided. 
This is especially the case with the quotations from the poets, since they 
are often reinterpreted in a somewhat exegetic fashion, thus receiving a 
new physical appropriation, as we saw [4.1.2.3.]. Plutarch also applies this 
interpretive strategy, for instance, to Heraclitus’ famous river statement in 
О.М. 2, 912A: ‘you could not step into the same rivers twice, because other 
waters flow upon you'. Plutarch reinterprets this in a very literal, physical 
fashion in order to support the theory that river water has a fresh and 
new-born property. As such, the deeper and original pan-cosmic meaning 
of Heraclitus' saying is no longer relevant. Such a literal interpretation, 
which is, indeed, much in keeping with the general referential stylistics 
of the collection [see 1.2.3.], illustrates how Plutarch freely and often very 
playfully processes received knowledge and traditional authority in his 
natural problems, twisting it where he personally finds possible and fit". 


e.g., W.C. Helmbold and Е.М. O’Neil, 1959, p. ix (“[h]is memory was prodigious, and his 
confidence in it no less so") and К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, 
p. lix. In some cases, though, the adaptation seems deliberate, which can be explained, 
then, in light of Plutarch's urge to process traditional authority in an original way, even if 
this means that the original text should be bent a little. In Quaest. conv. 718C, for instance, 
the *misquotation' from Plato is certainly deliberate: Plutarch is very well aware that Plato 
nowhere literaly says that ‘the demiurge is always practicing geometry’, but the saying is 
not, therefore, essentially unplatonic (уёүратто uèv ёу oddevi caddc тфу exetvou BuBAtwv, Eye 
бі тістіу ікауйу кай тоб ГТАжтшукоб yapaxtijpds ёттгу). Even if Plato did not actually say this, 
it is not, therefore, an ‘unorthodox’ saying, and that is what really matters for Plutarch. Or 
formulated more negatively, in the words of S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, pp. 162-163: “Plut. 
clearly indicates that he is aware of the fact that the subject to be discussed goes beyond 
Plato's doctrine, and he implicitly warns that the opinions are not entirely orthodox." 

17 For Plutarch’s similar method of citing in Quaestiones convivales, see J. König, 
2010, esp. pp. 339—345 (see also id., 2011 for an account of how the symposiasts stage and 
re-enact the voices of past authorities by quoting them). On Plutarch's general method of 
citing the poets, see C. Bréchet, 2007. See also E. Bowie, 2008. 
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2. Problematisation of scientific knowledge 


One of the central aims of the genre of natural problems, besides from 
raising questions about problematic passages in the scientific literature, 
is to communicate received knowledge in, what can be called, a *prob- 
lematised’ fashion, meaning that the author often adapts and remoulds 
certain passages from a specific source text into the problem format, 
in order to reframe the source text and/or to reopen it for discussion, 
a procedure seen at work throughout Ps.-Aristotle's Problems''®. In 
doing so, the author often adds his own criticisms and further remarks, 
suggestions, specifications, so as to advance or review traditional the- 
ories. The same procedure is clearly present also in Plutarch's natural 
problems, as we will see here. Despite the sophisticated use of source 
material, the result comes across quite organically, because the bor- 
rowed material ties in neatly with the development of the problem 
chapters!?. As such, the transformation of traditional material into the 
problem format — both in the quaestiones and in the causae — testifies 
to the author's attempt at a problematisation of a wide array of ancient 
Greek scientific learning. Nature and, by implication, the field of nat- 
ural scientific knowledge, is cut up into small problem units and is 
transmitted in a piecemeal fashion. Each of these problem units usu- 
ally focuses on one specific natural phenomenon. Therefore, as Blair 
argues in light of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, "Problemata are one of the 
ways of attaching particulars to the universals of scientia developed in 
systematic treatises, through commonsensical but often sophisticated 
reasoning." ?? 


18 [n some cases, not the subject for the quaestio is found in a specific source text, 
but one or more of the explanations themselves. For more detail on this technique in 
Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems, see Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 334: “Aber es handelt sich keineswegs 
um mechanische Exzerpte, vielmehr ist die Art der Quellenbenutzung im einzelnen gans 
verschieden: teils geht nur die Frage, nicht aber die Antwort, teils nur die Antwort, nicht 
aber die Fragestellung aus Ar. zurück." For a general account on the problematisation of 
source material into the problem format, see C. Jacob, 2004, pp. 48—53. 

19 The same technique сап be found in Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones, esp. 
Quaestiones Romanae and Graecae. For Quaestiones Graecae, see К. Giesen, 1901, p. 449 
and W.R. Halliday, 1928, pp. 14—15; for Quaestiones Romanae, see L. Van der Stockt, 1987, 
pp. 287-288 and J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4686, n. 27: “П est peu vraisemblable que Plutarque 
ait commencé par dresser une liste de problémes à résoudre, pour ensuite procéder aux 
recherches nécessaire. L’ ordre des opérations a dà étre inverse." 

10 A. Blair, 1999, p. 175. Cf. also R. Mayhew, 20па, pp. xxi-xxii: “In the broadest 
terms, the purpose of the chapters of the Problems is to raise questions — about passages 
in the works of Aristotle or Theophrastus or other Peripatetic philosophers and scientists, 
about passages in the works of medical writers (and especially the Hippocratic treatises), 
and in general about endoxa (the reputable opinions in the air at the time, on any number 
of subjects)." 
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A manageable case for illustrating this procedure in Plutarch’s Quaes- 
tiones naturales is the cluster of problems on hunting in О.М. 23-25, which 
discusses the influence of the meteorological conditions of spring, winter, 
dew and full moons on tracks and trails left behind by animals. There is a 
dense cluster of parallel passages with Xen., Cyn. 5, 1—5, as set out in the 


following table: 


Xen., Cyn. 5,1-5 


Plut., Q.N. 23—25, 917E—918B 


5, 12 xe voc ev обу Tp% одк 

öter о®тфу, ӛтау туң ў ў таүєтӧс̧ 
[...] кой ої xóvec шодкіоусол тйс 
Йуо où бфуоутол аісӨйуесбол Stay f, 
тот, тріу йу 6 fioc Owen 
а®тй ў ттроїойт® ў yuépa: тӛте дё 

Kal al к9уес бтфройуоуто Kal arca 
ётоуафербиғуа бв. 


5,3-4 &dotv(Let дё кой ў toMy дрӧсос 
котафероуса адта [...] ot дё detol 
Kataxvlovar кой ai yaxddes, кой ў 
Tehyn duavpot TH Jepu, páMota 0% 
ӛтау f, Tavaédyvos кт. 

5, 5 TÒ 02 ёар xexpauévov TH dpa 
xac птарёҳе тй tyvy Маџтрӣ, ту el 
TUN YH “Ғаубобса Brdmter тйс Kdvac, 
eic TO AUTO соџшүудооса TAY фубфФу 
тйс дос. 


О.М. 25, 918АВ: Aux ti Tò дрбошоу 
yevóuevov дій Tod Woyous dvotiBevtov; 
[...] 71 det wy ибуоу Ехеу iyvn тӛу 
otibevduevov тбтоу Hd xtvetv THY 
dappyaty, «wet 0$ Avópeva кой 
yahoueva poraxars ото Өєрибттүтос, ў 
8” йүау пербробс түүудооса тйс 
ӧсийс одк 20 реу ovde kvety ту 

ос Өмоту; 9беу кой xà úpa кой TOV 
olvov ўттоу Slew yúyovç Kal yeruævoç 
\үоосту" 6 үйр ўр түүудиеуос 
їстујо тйс 9606 Еу AUTH Kal одк ёй 
dvad{doo8a. 

О.М. 24, 9т7Е—918А: Au ті тері тйс 
TAVTEAY VOUS ýkiota тойс iyvoskonriaiç 
етитоуудуоусіу; 

"H бій ту #іруиёууу aitiav; 
брософФог yàp ой mavoéhyvor кт. 
О.М. 23, 917Е: Ай ti dvatiBevtos ў 
тоб ёарос wpa; I lórepov ai к®уёс [...] 
тйс ёторроіос dvahapBavovary, йс 
ёуолго\йттв! тӛ Onpia tH Фу, та9то 6% 
той Éapoc EEauavpodat кой ovyxgovow 
ai velo vat TAY фотбу Kal TAY 
dypatov ӛсиді, кой ®тёр THY dvOnow 
brrepyeduevan Kal кераууддеуод тері- 
сто Kal SlaTAAVHGL тйс KÚVAG тўс 
tov Өріоу dour ertabécOar; кт. 


Two further remarks should be made here. First of all, the parallel passages 
in Xenophon are very relevant for the concatenative clustering of the 
distinct problem chapters around the same topic in Plutarch. Indeed, this 
problem cluster nicely illustrates how the obvious connective threads 
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between two or more chapters can sometimes be explained on the basis 
of the coherent structure of the source text which they problematise [see 
1.1.5.|. Second, even though there may be reason to assume that Plutarch 
was acquainted with Xenophon’s Cynegeticus'*', it is not clear that this text 
served as a direct subtext for the three problem chapters at hand. After all, 
the intermediation of another text (e.g., one or more lost natural problems) 
and/or an oral report cannot be excluded (e.g., during a sympotic dicussion: 
cf. the encomium on hunting mentioned in De soll. an. 959B). Hardie 
correctly states that “[b]y Plutarch’s time much scholarly and philosophical 
discussion had been reduced to the status of the троФрата”!22, But this is 
not, of course, to underestimate Plutarch’s own authorial intermediation 
in composing such problems. In any case, each of the chapters in О.М. 
23—25 contains more than one demonstrable source, since Plutarch also 
relies on communis opinio, incorporates mythological material, and quotes 
Empedocles and Aleman by name (these are located in the passages that 
are bracketed in the table above). It is only likely, then, that Plutarch draws 
on a mixture of sources for each problem chapter and, in doing so, adds 
his own findings and comments by developing or adding new material 
or by nuancing older material (cf., e.g., the allegorical interpretation of 
Alcman’s line in О.М. 24, 918A, where the moon’s ability to draw up 
moisture from the earth is emphasised, vis-à-vis the parallels in Quaest. 
conv. 658B and De facie 929A, where the moon’s liquefying ability is at 
issue; see the commentary ad loc.). 

Sandbach is probably correct, then, in concluding that it is unlikely 
that Plutarch drew a// of his information from one and the same book 
in Quaestiones naturales!?. Even if Plutarch incorporates a great deal 
of received knowledge in his natural problems, we should not lose track 
of his personal intuition for scientific speculation and zetetic ingenuity. 


?! See J. Mossman and F. Titchener, 2011, p. 277. Cf. Non posse 1096C with the quote 
from Cyn. 5, 33. 

122 PR. Hardie, 1992, p. 4751. He adds that “the form is characterized by the 
massive deployment of argument and learning on questions which are selected for their 
inherent trickiness rather than by any externally determined standard of importance; by 
a corresponding obsession with detail at the expense of wider connections; and, not so 
obviously, by the readiness to let go ofthe question once a number of plausible explanations 
have been found, which may be ranked in order of likelihood but need not be". 

123 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, р. 135: “Notes of this sort [sc. Quaestiones naturales, Romanae 
and Graecae] can arise from summarizing and abstracting from a single book, but they 
may be drawn from diverse sources, and include suggestions and criticisms made by 
the note-taker himself. Any contention that Plutarch took all his questions from a single 
source [...], does not admit of profitable discussion. If the questions referred to Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and the unknown Laetus implied first-hand consultation of these authors, 
the contention would be untenable; but there is no better reason for asserting than for 
denying that Plutarch went directly to them." 
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Quaestiones naturales is not а теге doxography of traditional authorities, 
since, as Teodorsson remarks, Plutarch in this work “did not follow his 
sources slavishly but developed the material further in his own way". 
This leads the way to a further examination of the actual innovative 
dynamics in Plutarch's natural problems in the following section. 


4.2.2. Scientific innovation and performance 
I. А note on the sociology of knowledge and rasta 


Plutarch's eagerness to examine and reprocess received knowledge can 
be regarded as one of the unifying factors throughout his entire oeuvre. 
Regarding Plutarch's scholarly and literate approach in scientific matters, 
Sirinelli observes that: *Le nombre des citations qu'il propose et leur 
diversité sont destinés souvent, plus qu'à fortifier son argumentation, à 
faire admirer la force de sa culture et Г étendue de sa documentation." "6 
From a sociological perspective, one can, indeed, argue that profound 
knowledge of the tradition testifies to a person's degree of roàvuáðeig and 
тодеіо in a specific field of expertise (therefore, presumably, Plutarch’s 
quotations are mostly nominatim)". However, restricting things to matters 
of intellectual ostentation — to be measured only in terms of Bourdieu’s 


124 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999a, р. 666. Pace E. Lelli, 2010, p. 849: “Ancora di taglio 
dossografico sono gli Aitia physica, elenco di dottrine su disparati argomenti di scienza 
naturale." 

125 Cf. G. Roskam, 20пс, p. 420. On the unity in Plutarch's work more generally, see 
J. Barthelmess, 1986, pp. 62—64 and the contributions in A.G. Nikolaidis, 2008. 

126 J, Sirinelli, 2000, p. 363. He adds: “Il est dans toute l’ extension du terme un 
philologos. Il suffit de le comparer à cet égard à Sénéque, Épictéte et Dion Chrysostome 
pour discerner clairement où il veut situer son originalité et sa supériorité.” Cf. also 
F. Klotz, 2014, p. 208. For fierce criticism of an exclusively sociological reading of 
(serious) philosophical texts, see J. Opsomer, 2014, pp. 90-91: “It is true that knowledge 
and power are often closely intertwined. Yet it would be a vast exaggeration to claim — as 
some theorists in their awe for Foucault do — that it would invariably be illicit to study 
philosophical ideas without looking at their relation to cultural power structures. Just as 
the history of philosophy is not eliminatively reducible to rhetoric, social and cultural 
contexts alone cannot account for why persons hold certain views. Intellectual traditions, 
philosophical argument, hermeneutics, and theoretical constraints linking various ideas 
across philosophical sub-domains are much more important in accounting for the views of 
serious philosophers." 

127 [n a sympotic context, the xexoióeuuévoc should be able to flag his sources by name, 
and if he fails, this is at the risk of becoming an object of ridicule (cf. Quaest. conv. 
675DC). Then again, as C. Pelling, 2011, pp. 216-217 remarks (regarding De se ipsum laud. 
544A), forgetfulness is “опе of the engaging weaknesses one can readily admit to" (cf. 
also D.A. Russell, 1993, p. 431 and F. Klotz, 2007, p. 661). On the aspect of memory and 
its vagaries in Quaestiones convivales more generally, see К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, 
pp. 108-123. 
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cultural capitalism — would clearly impoverish the actual historical value of 
Plutarch's scientific project, as it would fail to appropriately account for its 
higher philosophical goals (discussed earlier on [see 3.2.2.]). Nevertheless, 
recent studies have especially highlighted the importance of rhetorical 
display (&r(8e&ic) in scientific works produced in the early Roman Empire, 
often drawing links with the Second Sophistic's culture of radeia, and this 
feature has often — and increasingly so — also been discussed for Plutarch's 
Quaestiones convivales, as we saw!” [see 3.1.3., n. 46]. However, with 
respect to the sympotic discussions described in this work, one may 
wonder what there really is to gain in terms of socio-cultural prestige, 
when — not just from a social, but also from an underlying epistemological 
perspective — the symposiasts are, in fact, each other's intellectual peers 
and equals [see 4.3.2.]. The relative plausibility of the arguments is, indeed, 
an important criterion in the participants’ personal investments in the 
discussion, but the only common currency that is really at stake, in the 
end, is the philosophical truth (толиб га being just a means to an end 
for Plutarch). So why should we doubt Plutarch's sincere and honest 
interest in the subject matter if at the heart of his research project lies a 
higher philosophical motive? In this light, a person's acquaintance with 
traditional knowledge is important to the more introvert development, 
rather than extravert ostentation, of personal research and reflection, in 
that it underpins any personal arguments or theories that sprout from it, 
and in which the author personally believes, or to which he at least ascribes 
a certain measure of plausibility (bearing in mind the principle of charity 
[see the prologue, n. 3]). 

Let it be clear, moreover, that close familiarity with the tradition was 
a quintessential predisposition for an eager scholar and intellectual in 
Plutarch's time. However, the ability to handle this knowledge in a personal 
and original way, by assessing it critically or by adapting it where possible 
and where necessary to the new context, is even more important than the 
mere reproduction or ‘performance’ of received knowledge te/ quel [see 
I.2.3., n. 202]. In this sense, a person's acquaintance with the tradition 
plays an essential role in the search for plausible explanations'?. If it 
is true, moreover, that one can only be original and be fully aware of it 
if one *knows' the tradition, then it 1s equally true that great learning is 
not a тос in itself, but provides many ‘starting-points’ (cf. the notion 
of дарҳо! in Quaest. сопу. 734D [quoted 3.2.1.]). Accordingly, Plutarch 
is well aware that firm acquaintance with the tradition only provides a 


128 See, e.g., M. Gleason, 2009 for the performative dimension of Galen's anatomy 
demonstrations (ётїдє(баас). Notably, in De ad. et am. 71A, Plutarch vituperates the 
shamelessness of physicians to conduct operations in theatres in order to gain new clients. 

29 Cf. De virt. mor. 440E: Béhtiov 8$ браеос eridpausty кой th тфу Етероу, ody історіос 
Évexat uo ў той сафёстера үгуесбол тй oixeia кой В Волтера тровктебеутоуу &xelvov. 
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stable foothold for his research, because inventiveness requires knowledge 
to be ‘performative’, that is, open to rhetorical-argumentative reuse and 
adaptation. In De prim. frig. 952C—955C, for instance, the theory that earth 
is the principle of cold is commonly understood as Plutarch’s “original 
contribution to theoretical physics"??, Nevertheless, it is clear from the 
preceding doxography that Plutarch only managed to formulate this theory 
by critically assessing several other traditional opinions (viz. of Aristotle, 
the Stoics, Empedocles and Strato). Therefore, Plutarch's inventiveness 
and originality does not arise ex nihilo, but from a thorough acquaintance 
with the tradition. The following section will examine this point in further 
detail for Plutarch's natural problems. 


2. The pragmatics of Plutarch scientific ingenuity and creativity 


Throughout the corpus Plutarcheum, improvised ingenuity is designated 
by the term edpyot\oyia. The verb derived from it, eópqoUioyéo, means 
“to invent ingenious arguments, explanations or pretexts"?!, but it often 
has a pejorative connotation, as it often applies to rhetorical and slightly 
sophistical practices. Plutarch considers it a most valuable asset when 
used in the right proportion, but if an explanation becomes too ingenious 
or rhetorical, he criticises it as constituting bad philosophy? 

We learn a great deal from Quaestiones convivales regarding the 
pragmatics of Plutarch's conception of ingenuity and originality in solving 
problems. As we saw earlier on, for Plutarch, sympotic events provide an 
occasion for social and intellectual interaction, where each symposiast 
tries to contribute and bring his own share to the debate [see 3.1.3.]. 
Notably, even if a solution has already been deemed adequate, this is 
no reason to stop looking for new arguments. In Quaest. conv. 656D, 


130 H, Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 227. The originality of Plutarch's theory 
was also acknowledged by O. Longo, 1992, p. 228, but G. D’Ippolito and G. Nuzzo, 2012, 
p. 64 remain uncertain. 

B! LSJ, s.v. 

1? Plutarch places the term in a good light in De def. or. 414A and in Quaest. conv. 
642A and 656A, but it more often receives a negative connotation (it is even related to 
inebriety in Quaest. conv. 682BC; cf. also 700E). Plutarch notes that verbal ingenuity in 
poetic texts can corrupt the young (De aud. poet. 28A), and that it tends to constitute bad 
philosophy (De aud. poet. 31E, De comm. not. 1070F, 1072F). In the worst case, it can even 
be directly opposed to serious philosophy, being synonymous rather with vainglorious 
толбі (De Stoic. rep. 1033B). From Quaest. Rom. 283C and Quaest. conv. 625C, 656A, 
682B, we also learn that even though the author considers a causa to be an unsound 
conjecture, he may still write it down in a collection of problems, albeit simply to disprove 
it or to provide an alternative explanation for it. G. Roskam, 2009, p. 373 has argued that 
Stoic philosophers, in particular, are blamed for their sophistical ingenuities. See also the 
section on ebpyathoyia in K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, pp. 120-123 and M. Meeusen, 2012a. 
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for instance, Plutarch’s father reproduces Aristotle’s explanation for the 
problem of why the so-called tipsy are more deranged than very drunk 
people. Aristotle argued that tipsy people judge badly because they follow 
illusory appearances. Plutarch’s father is not very enthusiastic about the 
explanation, though, and invites his fellow symposiasts to say ‘something 
of their own’ on the subject (tı idtov етгугірйсоцеу сітгіу). Before reproducing 
Aristotle’s explanation, he notes that, ‘even though Aristotle is normally 
very sharp in such investigations, he does not seem to have sufficiently 
examined the cause’ of the problem at hand (o? yàp ikavæç pot боксі, 
коќтер 95дтатос àv £v тоїс то\оўто бүтө, SinxpiBwxévan THY aicicy) 5. On 
his father's request, Plutarch then examines Aristotle's explanation and 
concludes that ‘it is sufficient as far as causality is concerned’ (&roypóv 
obcoc Яу прос тйу aitiav 6 Абүос). But, even so, he still feels prompted to 
add ‘something of his own’ (iàióv ті), which he does by arguing that 
the power of wine is variable in proportion to its quantity. Apparently, 
Aristotle's explanation attains a certain level of sufficiency (&roypóv) from 
a causal perspective, but this does not preclude the formulation of yet 
other explanations, presumably because for Plutarch (both as author and 
as sympotic character) the aspect of plausibility 1s the only criterion that 
matters in these discussions, rather than the singling out of one ultimately 
correct explanation, 

Another relevant passage, where Aristotle's authority 15 again central, 
is found in the previous talk from Quaest. conv. 655D—656B, which is set 
in the same sympotic context. The problem at hand is why үлейкос (‘must’; 
i.e. sweet, new wine) is least intoxicating. Two young philosophers make 
their own attempt at an explanation: Hagias argues that the excessive 
sweetness of the wine prevents people from drinking a quantity that is 
sufficient for intoxication, and Aristaenetus of Nicaea argues that the 
sweetness blunts the intoxicating effects of the wine. Their ingenuity is 
heartily approved by the group, because, so Plutarch writes, ‘they did not 
fall upon the evident arguments but attained their personal explanations’ 
(><4%69р” обу arredeEducla тўу ebpyotroylav THY veavioxwy, StI Toç ёшттодфу ODK 
ётитесбутес Ібіоу ү0тбрусау éxyeipnudtwv). This does not withhold Plutarch 
from also adding some arguments which he describes as ‘at hand and easy 
to comprehend’ (tå ye трбүғіро: кой рбдіа AaBetv): these are the heaviness 


133 Parallels are found for this problem in Ps.-Arist., Probl. 87188-16 and 875а29-40. 

134 Cf. F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, p. 200 (see also pp. 107-200 more generally): 
“P originalité n’ est pas imagination débridée, mais élaboration d’ une théorie plausible". 

135 The phrase ëv тісту éviots yp&upaoty &veyvoxcóc фу pvnuoveúe, ёти үАєбкос шуб?у оїуф 
пода џёбуу іп Aristaenetus’ account is an implicit reference to Ps.-Arist., Probl. 872b32— 
87324 (see S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 370). Perhaps, Aristotle is not named explicitly as 
Aristaenetus' source, in order to (falsely) underline the aspect of personal ingenuity in his 
argument (see below). 
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of the wine, which, as Aristotle — presumably in one of his lost natural 
problems - says, breaks through the stomach"6, and the large quantity of 
pneumatic and watery substances that are mixed with the wine (= fr. 220 
Rose). Plutarch thus shows that the formulation of personal ingenuities 
should not necessarily go at the cost of mentioning also the more obvious, 
traditional (c.q. Aristotelian) explanations, seeing that these also bear 
direct relevance to the discussion at hand and to its search for plausible 
arguments. It is precisely herein, then, that Plutarch's subtle criticism of 
the young philosophers presumably lies. 

A most relevant passage to illustrate the importance of received 
knowledge as a starting-point for personal creativity is found in Quaest. 
conv. 694D, where the symposiasts are looking for the cause of ‘ox- 
hunger’ (BovAuuta). This problem is treated in Ps.-Arist., Probl. 887b38— 
888a23, where the same processes are central as described in Plutarch's 
explanation. After an introduction of the problem, Plutarch in an interior 
monologue reflects on the importance of argumentative creativity in the 
context of intellectual inquiry. Notably, Plutarch very seldom uses this 
technique of interior monologue, as attested here, which only highlights 
the importance of the passage at issue!?". 


Tevouévng 58 спот, ¿yù cuvvody ёти xà THY тресфотероу ènyerphuata тос 
меу @ёрүо®с кой йфоєїс olov dvaradet кой dvariurdyot, Tots dé фото кой 
фи\оАбүо &pyv evdidwow oixelav кой тӨлшау ¿mi то (ңтеу кой dveyvederv тйу 
a) Serv 


There was a silence during which I reflected that it suits the dull 
and unschooled to accept and be full of the solutions provided by 
our predecessors, whereas to the ambitious and learned it provides a 
familiar beginning and an encouragement to search and track down 
the truth. 


The idea that traditional knowledge provides a beginning (арх) for zetetic 
discussions may very well be an echo of Aristotle's quote in Quaest. 
conv. 734D, according to which ‘great learning provides many starting- 
points’ (&pyat [quoted 3.2.1.])'**. In what follows, Plutarch suits the action 


136 See S.- T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 371. К. Mayhew, 2011a, p. ІП, n. 23 draws a parallel 
with Ps.-Arist., Probl. 872025—32 and 874b13—21. 

137 See S.-T. Teodorsson, 1990a, p. 289: “This example of inner soliloquy is unique in 
the Talks and rare in Ancient literature on the whole." (With the well-known exception, of 
course, of Marcus Aurelius’ Тө eic Eavtdv.) 

138 See J. König, 2007, p. 57: “This passage [i.e. Quaest. conv. 734D] is typical of 
patterns which are repeated over and over again throughout the Sympotic questions: the 
use of past authority to provide a stimulus for present discussion; explicit recommendation 
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to the word. He first brings Aristotle's account to mind (éuvjc8yv тфу 
Aptototehtxav), where the cause of the disease of Bovuía is found in 
the processes of heating and colliquation. The discussion then proceeds, 
some persons attacking Aristotle's theory, others advocating it, and 
this is ‘only reasonable’, so Plutarch writes (“Олтер оду eixóc, tod Adyou 
Ley Sévtos ётєрайуето, THY меу ?тафоореуоу TH дбүшаті THY Ò’ Әтердікодутоуу). 
The emphasis on eixóc here, implies that the continuation of the discussion 
by the formation of two camps is a logical consequence in the context of 
the debate, since those symposiasts advocating Aristotle will have to come 
up with new arguments against those attacking him. This clearly indicates 
that received (c.q. Aristotelian) knowledge only provides an incentive 
(архй) for discussion and should not simply be taken for granted, as was, 
indeed, highlighted in the interior monologue. 

What we learn from these passages, then, is that traditional authority 
often functions as а starting-shot in the race for the truth'*’. It provides 
an apy for zetetic ingenuity, that is, a first step in the direction of an 
innovative explanation. However, originality and creative, improvised 
speculation are valued more than a person's mere acquaintance with 
past authorities. Therefore, a true intellectual should by no means be 
content with the tradition, but when he eventually ventures upon original 
speculation, it will often be in a progression and advancement of received 
knowledge!^. 

The same ambivalence can be seen throughout Quaestiones naturales, 
especially in those passages where Plutarch relies on traditional authorities 
and at the same time displays a strong sense for aetiological originality. 
In these cases, Plutarch neatly balances past authorities with personal 
speculations. To this end, he sometimes marks his criticism of traditional 
authorities in a very explicit way. This is the case, for instance, in Q.N. 12, 
914Е regarding the problem of why oil that is sprinkled on sea-water causes 


of independent thought [...]; and use of the language of contribution to describe individual 
attempts at explanation.” Cf. also De aud. 48C: tov &Métprov Хбүоу olov ёрују Kal стёрша 
Aaóvcac «tr. [quoted 3.1.2.]. 

139 For a more inclusive analysis of the construction and deconstruction of Aristotle’s 
authority in Plutarch’s natural problems, see M. Meeusen, 2016. 

140 As J. König, 2011, p. 190 observes, “[p]ast and present speak with each other 
particularly within the all-embracing framework of the symposium.” Plutarch recurrently 
deploys the metaphor of “entering into conversation with the past” (id., 2008, p. 90, with 
n. 18): cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 651F, 653B, 718C. The imagery used in staging traditional 
authorities often becomes very plastic, so that we come across “vivid metaphors which 
depict the quoted text as an object in its own right, to be controlled and mastered by 
the symposiasts" (id., 2011, рр. 200-201). In Quaest. conv. 734Е-735А, most notably, 
Democritus’ theory of the ‘spectral films’ (доо) is compared with an old weapon Florus 
brushes up in his own argument, and in 735C the language from the world of boxing and 
wrestling is used. 
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clearness and calm (xatapdéveim xol yahyvy). According to Aristotle, so 
Plutarch writes in the first causa, the wind, slipping off the smoothness (so 
caused by the oil), makes no impact and raises no surge. Plutarch criticises 
this view in the second causa, where he highlights the incompleteness 
of Aristotle’s theory: the explanation is plausible, but only so regarding 
the external aspect of the phenomenon (ў тобто uev тібауфс рута прос TH 
éxtéc). He then draws attention to the internal (c.q. submarine) aspect of 
the problem by referring to diver lore: divers take oil into their mouth and 
blow it out in the depths, so that they may have light and transparency 
when under water. As Plutarch notes, it is impossible to adduce the cause 
here to slippage ofthe wind, as Aristotle did (о?к éotw éxet nveúuaætoç öMoðov 
оітійсасдо). By reason of its denseness, so Plutarch further explains, the 
oil (in its movement out of the divers’ mouth), pushes and forces the 
sea aside, which is earthy and irregular (and thus cannot mix with the 
oil). Afterwards, when the sea flows back to itself and draws together, 
intermediate passages are left, which provide transparency and clearness 
to the eyes. What this argument nicely illustrates is how Plutarch aims to 
criticise Aristotle’s theory not necessarily by rejecting it (he considers it a 
plausible point of departure, after all), but by further elaborating upon it. 
Aristotle only explained the external aspect of calm (yæàńvn), as mentioned 
in the quaestio, whereas Plutarch’s second causa deals with the internal 
clearness (xataddveiw) caused by the oil. In the third causa, Plutarch will 
eventually try to combine these two aspects (viz. of кетаф@увш кой yadyyn) 
in an attempt to formulate a complete solution to the problem (I will come 
back to this argument later [see 4.3.3.1. ). 

Another good example where Plutarch makes a genuine attempt at 
a hybridisation of traditional material with his own innovative insights 
is found in Q.N. 19, where the octopus’ change of colour is central!*!. 
In the first causa, Plutarch writes that Theophrastus ascribes this change 
to the octopus’ cowardice: fear triggers a physiological process in the 
body under the influence of the animal’s breath. Plutarch considers this 
theory to be ‘plausible but insufficient’ (m8avéc [...] ody ixavac), since 
Theophrastus only explains the change of the colour but not its adaptation 
to the animal's surroundings (this was not, however, mentioned in the 
quaestio). The incompleteness of Theophrastus’ account is illustrated 
in the second causa, where Plutarch provides two poetical quotations. 
Pindar and Theognis mention the adaptation of the octopus’ colour in their 
verses, but they do not provide an apposite explanation for the physical 
mechanism behind this phenomenon. This is not the effect of a deliberate 
choice, after all, but of underlying physical causes. Plutarch's own theory, 
which follows in the third causa, sets out on explaining what Theophrastus 


141 For a separate case study of О.М. 19 in light of Plutarch’s argumentative creativity 
in his natural problems, See M. Meeusen, 2012a. 
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left unsolved (that is the aspect of the colour’s adaptation). In so doing, 
Plutarch refers to Empedocles’ theory of emanations and argues that the 
emanations from nearby objects interlock in the pores of the octopus’ 
skin. The pores contract when the animal feels fear, and, thus, change 
and adapt the animal’s colour. Importantly, at the beginning of his (in all 
likelihood) personal explanation in the third causa, Plutarch alludes back 
to Theophrastus’ initial theory (viz. fear triggers a pneumatic process in 
the body) and suggests that it contains ‘the starting-point but not the most 
important aspect of the explanation, which lies elsewhere’ (@р” оду тйу uev 
бру adtdg еубібосі Tod т4боус Selous, và 6% kúpia тїс aitlas ёу #Моқ ёотб). 
This clearly indicates how a traditional (c.q. Theophrastean) theory again 
provides an &ру for Plutarch’s own original contribution to the problem. 
Plutarch, thus, shows that he aims to complete what Theophrastus left 
unsolved. To this end, he creatively calls on the authority of the poets and 
of Empedocles to introduce his own original contribution to the problem. 

I conclude that by remodelling traditional theories in a problematised 
fashion in his natural problems (viz. by remoulding them in the problem 
format) and simultaneously by looking for original viewpoints, Plutarch, 
somehow advanced the science of his day one problem at a time. It is at 
least so that by underlining the innovativeness of some of his explanations 
he clearly shows that what is to be avoided in solving natural problems 
is intellectual lazyness (his insistence on providing personal responses 
to problems more generally is also stressed in De aud. 48BC, as we 
saw previously [quoted 3.1.2.]). Plutarch’s concept of originality may not, 
however, be as adventurous as some modern scholars may have hoped [see 
prologue, n. 79]. In fact, his idea of zetetic originality is rather ambivalent: 
it departs from the tradition, to which it permanently looks back, and at 
the same time looks forward to new, innovative perspectives!?. As such, 
the innovative dynamic in Plutarch's zetetic project is strongly intertwined 
with the incorporation of traditional material and authority. In almost half 
ofthe natural problems collected in Quaestiones naturales, and often more 
than once in the same problem chapter, Plutarch quotes a wide variety 
of authorities by name. However, the quotations not only testify to the 
author's scholarly acumen and «oXvyáeu,, but they also come in handy for 
the sake of heuristics itself, in that they provide a useful ‘starting-point’ 
(apy) for further discussion. 

We can now return to where we started from, by stressing Plutarch's 
scholarly and literate approach in his natural problems. As we have already 
seen before, the Chaeronean's study of natural phenomena remains situated 
on a theoretical level, so that it is for a great part detached from what is 


1? For the close relationship between tradition and innovation as a common feature of 
ancient Greek scientific literature more generally, see, e.g., G.E.R. Lloyd, 1987, pp. 50-108, 
T.S. Barton, 1994a, pp. 149-152 and J. Kónig, 2011, p. 182. 
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positively given in nature itself. As we will see in the following section, 
this has great repercussions for Plutarch’s scientific methodology, and also 
for a proper understanding of it in light of contemporary philosophical 
debates. The remainder of this chapter will, therefore, be devoted to an 
analysis of several aspects of Plutarch’s scientific method in solving natural 
problems in relation to his other natural scientific writings. This will further 
reveal the world view that Plutarch is promoting in these writings. 


4.3. Plutarch’s scientific methodology: a rough guide to explaining 
natural phenomena 


The main goal of this section is to demonstrate that there are signif- 
icant correspondences between the aetiological design of Quaestiones 
naturales and the overall method Plutarch employs in his other natural 
scientific writings. In analysing Plutarch’s scientific approach in his 
natural problems, I will pay special attention to the following topics: 
his main attention for the material side of natural phenomena [4.3.1.], 
the epistemological limits of this type of inquiry [4.3.2.], its logical and 
rhetorical dynamics [4.3.3.], and the scientific terminology that Plutarch 
employs in his aetiologies [4.3.4.]. It seems appropriate to treat these more 
‘technical’ aspects of Plutarch’s scientific methodology under a separate 
heading. Nevertheless, the two preceding sections in this chapter are still 
very relevant for the analysis at hand. After all, a good understanding of 
Plutarch’s dualistic view on causality is seminal for a proper demarcation 
of the ontological and epistemological backdrop of Plutarch’s scientific 
project. Likewise, the aspect of scientific authority is important for 
examining the intellectual backdrop of the physical theories and concepts 
Plutarch employs in his aetiologies. The question as to whether he really 
envisages a reconciliation between the Aristotelian/Peripatetic and the 
Platonic/Academic tradition in his natural problems by blending both 
traditions into his general explanatory scheme will be revisited at the end 
of this chapter as a means to conclude the first part of this study (the 
question itself was already raised at the beginning of the first chapter [see 
1.1.2. |). 


4.3.1. Material principles and natural processes 


In his natural problems, Plutarch has no ambition to be very precise or 
‘exact’, at least in the sense that his approach is not of a quantitative but 
of a qualitative kind. He is mainly concerned with theoretical speculations 
regarding natural substances, their properties and the processes to which 
they are subject!?. These substances are often described without any 


13 For an account of the "carattere prevalentemente qualitativo delle relazioni 
strutturali" in Quaestiones naturales, cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 41-44, esp. pp. 41-42: 
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consideration of what lies at the very heart of them, in terms, for instance, 
of geometrical solids, atoms or other principles. Moreover, some things 
in nature simply are ‘by nature’, which probably hints at an aspect of 
natural necessity and in most cases does not appear to require any further 
explanation, 

In his natural problems, Plutarch does not carry out any mathematical 
measurements in order to abstract quantifiable data from physical reality. 
This modus operandi of taking mathematical measurements was common 
in other, more exact ancient scientific disciplines, such as geometry, 
astronomy, acoustics, harmonics, optics, catoptrics, statics, hydrostatics, 
mechanics, but not in ancient physics, meteorology biology and medicine. 
In De E 387F, Plutarch famously states that he was enthusiastically 
devoted to mathematics during his youth but began to hold to the adage 
‘avoid extremes’ soon after entering the Academy (tyvixaita npocexeiuny 
тоқ unOypacw éuraldac, tayo Oy шоу eic пута Tuhoe TO “UNdéev йуоу” èv 
Axadynusia yevóuevoc)! 9. Even so, the astrophysical section in De facie, 
with its references to astronomical theory and calculation (e.g., De facie 
935DE), shows that Plutarch’s interest in mathematical matters was not 
completely doused by his conversion to the Academy. Nevertheless, the 
physical-aetiological parts of his scientific writings clearly outweigh the 
exact mathematical опеѕ!*. Notably, in Quaest. conv. 720E, Plutarch’s 


“Si tratta infatti soprattutto di problemi che oggi chiameremmo biologici o fisio-patologici 
e nel mondo antico in tale ambito di ricerca scientifica non interessavano le relazioni 
quantitative, diversamente da quanto accadeva in campo astronomico e geografico o 
comunque dove fosse ritenuta possible una geometrizzazione o matematizzazione della 
realtà fisica." Senzasono is primarily concerned with the opposition between the qualitative 
and the, at times, indeed, more quantitative approach of the phenomena in Quaestiones 
naturales, but unfortunately the former category is not greatly substantiated in his analysis, 
and the accounts he considers to be exceptions to the qualitative approach may not be that 
exceptional, as we will see further on. Senzasono does not, moreover, explain Plutarch's 
qualitative approach in light of his more general scientific method. 

4 See О.М. 2, 9ПЕ (птёфоке), 6, 913Е (фсе), 10, 914D (тефукдта), 12, 915A (фев), 
18, 916A (фса), 19, 916В (tet), 31, 919D (tow Eye [...] тефокеу), 41 (фоокёс — the 
translation of F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 227 is rather pregnant: “Бу a law of nature"). The 
phrase торф $ócty occurs only once (О.М. 31, 919D). Naturally, such phrases are very 
common in ancient Greek science (cf., e.g., De def: or. 424C: тӯ pév ѓу тойс катй púow 
Х®ров тарҳе, тӯ д” ёу тойс парй doo). Therefore, a strict connection with Aristotelian 
terminology seems unlikely (pace L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 236—237, n. 182). 

145 For discussion of this passage in light of Plutarch’s philosophical career, see 
D. Babut, 1994, pp. 556—558 (cf. also J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 130). For Plutarch's attitude 
towards Platonic mathematics more generally, see M. Isnardi Parente, 1992. Cf. also 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 42 (with n. 63). 

146 The distinction between the mathematical sciences and knowledge related to the 
sensible world is, indeed, very Platonic. Cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 718DE and 744D. 
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Platonic teacher, Ammonius, says that ‘the proper task of the фосікбс is to 
study material and organic principles’ (тйс ®Ммк@с кой ёрүхукйс ёруйс); he 
also calls for an investigation of ‘the causes which operate by the inevitable 
process of nature’ (và dv” 4уйүкус púoeı терогубиеуа THY aitiwy dvevploxetv)!47, 
This allows us to analyse in more detail how these aetiological categories 
figure in Plutarch’s Quaestiones naturales. 


I. Material principles 


As to the material principles, which concern the constitutive organisation 
of physical bodies and their attributes, Plutarch in his natural problems 
traces all of physical matter to the well-known Empedoclean scheme of 
the four primary elements (fr. DK31Br7), viz. earth, water, air and fire, to 
which breath (туғебио) is added. These primary elements are pure and 
unmixed (cf. De prim. frig. 955A: үйу [...] адтйу ҡа0” адтйу дтокекрімЕуцу 
tov wv). As such, they function as the elementary building blocks for all 
composite material bodies that appear in nature (such as blood, seawater, 
wood etc.). As always, «veüya is a special case. Being the basic result of 
тугіу (‘to blow’, or *breathe"), тубо is essentially air containing a specific 
motive force (i.e. air in motion)!^, but it is also related to fire (Q.N. 32: 
ignea et spirabilis facultas) ?. Considering its motive force, туби has а 
lot in common with wind (Q.N. 12, 914F—915A, 14, 915D, 18, 916A) and is 
closely affiliated with &veuoc (О.М. 8, 914B, 34: ventus). However, it has 
a more ‘elementary’ value, as it retains its motive force ad infinitum". 
Therefore, rainwater falling from the sky is imparted not just with air, but 
with ‘air in motion’, that is, туедио (О.М. 2, 912AC, 4, 912F). Similarly, in 
wine, the pneumatic (and the watery) substances are considerably unstable 
and, thus, inclined to suffer change (О.М. то, 914D). Plutarch mainly uses 


147 Quaest. conv. 720E: det кой và д’ дуйүкус фдові теродубиуо төу вітішу буєоріскеу Kall 
тобто той $voucoU їд1бу &c'tty, ў тері тйс càs кой ёрүоукйс @руйс трауџотеіа. 

148 The lack of a fully adequate English equivalent for the Greek тубш is well-known 
(see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 141 and p. 187, n. f, who at times prefers to transliterate the 
concept). For the scheme of the four traditional elements, cf., e.g., De prim. frig. 947E 
and Aqua an ignis 957A. For the five worlds theory and the scheme of the five primary 
bodies related to it, see De E 389F—390A and De def. ог. 430A—431A (with оір instead 
оҒтуебио as the fifth primary body). See С.Е. Karamanolis, 2006, pp. 104-105. 

149 Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 140-141 and L. Senzasono, 2006, рр. 151-152, n. 18. 

150 Notably, Aristotle describes тгуебиа as being ‘analogous to the element of the stars’, 
that is, в10уір (GA 736b37—737a1: &v&Xoyov одси TH тбу dotpwv otoryelw). Therefore, even if 
ai9ip is also a fiery substance, it is not simply identical to тубш (cf., e.g., De prim. frig. 
951D and Pl., Еріп. 981c). 

151 By contrast, in his distinction between бўр and туғбия іп Тор. 127a3-13 (оўк ётту 
Soc dip Tò туєбџа), Aristotle defines the latter as the “тойоп of air’ rather than ‘air in 
motion’ (which has a more elementary value). 
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the concept in a material sense in his natural problems!?. Therefore, the 
*breath of life" in the lungs, probably has the same properties as regular 
tvedua (О.М. 36: spiritus vitalis). In О.М. 19, 916BE, the тубине acts as 
a connector between the octopus' soul and body: the passive impulse 
of fear in the animal's yvy, triggers an active movement and change in 
the body by the intermediation of the туебио53, In this case, Plutarch 
refers to Peripatetic pneumatology (he quotes Theophr., fr. 188 Wimmer 
= 365C FHSG), but туебио theory had become very common in ancient 
Greek physics and medicine by Plutarch's time. The pneumatic school of 
medicine (1* century AD) deserves specific mention here; the doctrines of 
this school (if we may call it that) were congenial to the тугбџлх theory of 
the Stoics. The same connection can perhaps also be drawn for the concept 
of ‘transpiration’, which implies an active passage of air through an object 
or body (д0туѓо: cf. О.М. 22, 917D and 27, 918ЕЕ)!4, 

In line with traditional physical theory, Plutarch further specifies the 
four primary elements (earth, water, air and fire) by the four primary 
qualities (cf. De prim. frig. 947E: побтутес прото), viz. heat, cold, 
dryness and moistness. Some of these qualities are specifically linked 
to a physical substance: heat, for instance, is ‘innate’ to seawater (О.М. 8, 
914B: оддфотоу)!55, To these primary qualities, Plutarch adds a vast number 


1? Yet, in other contexts, туғбџа has a more ‘super-natural’ implication, as being “some- 


thing midway between the material and the spiritual" (H.W. Parke and D.E.W. Wormell, 
1956, р. 23). Notably, in De def. or. 437C—438D, we read that the ddvauic of the hallucino- 
genic туебиа that is released in the vicinity of the Delphic oracle “comes from the gods 
and demigods, but, for all that, it is not unfailing nor imperishable nor ageless, lasting 
into that infinite time by which all things between earth and moon become wearied out, 
according to our reasoning’ (438CD: ёоті òè Sela u&v бутос кой долибуос, od шүу @уёкАвиттос 
098” 4фбартос 000° ®үйршөс Kal apris cic Tov йлгароу ypóvov Od’ od пбута кӛмугі TH petak үйс 
xal сеу катй TOV Яметероу Adyov). 

183 Cf. G. Verbeke, 1945, p. 266: “Cette explication [sc. the third causa in Q.N. 19] est 
intéressante à notre point de vue parce qu’ elle révéle le pneuma comme principe de la vie 
et du mouvement." Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 196, n. 96. Aristotle famously describes 
туебиа as ап ӛруауоу of the soul, by which movement is imparted to the body (DA 433b18, 
СА 789b8-9; cf. also esp. MA 703a3-b1). Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 141: “a living being 
contains air in motion that performs some of the functions that our physiology gives to the 
nervous system and the hormones". 

154 On Plutarch's conceptualisation of rvedua more generally, see G. Verbeke, 1945, 
рр. 260-287 (esp. p. 267 for the link with Stoic and medical theory). On pneumatic 
processes in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, see M. Meeusen, forthcoming g. 

155 This idea recurs several times in the first section of problems on salt and water 
in Quaestiones naturales (cf. Q.N. 1, 7—10, 13). Cf. also, e.g., Arist., Mete. 358b6—9. The 
Aristotelian doctrine of ctudutov Өєрибу as a life-sustaining principle is already present in 
the Hippocratic writings. Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 635C (with S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, 
p. 208). 
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of secondary qualities!**: physical substances can be heavy, light, large, 
small, transparent, obscure, smooth, rough, firm, loose etc. Moreover, 
from the primary elements, specific elementary qualities are derived, 
viz. earthy, watery, airy, fiery and pneumatic. If one or more of these 
elementary qualities is ascribed to a certain substance, this means that the 
substance not only contains the qualities of that specific element (either 
primary or secondary; cf., e.g., Q.N. 1, 911D: éupi8éc есті кой yeddec), but 
also a share of that element itself. This means that physical qualities have 
a specific material value for Plutarch. 

The elements and qualities are the material fundaments on which 
Plutarch’s natural world, as depicted in his natural problems, is built. 
They provide a terminological arsenal of concepts that can be freely 
used in explaining all different kinds of natural phenomena. One issue 
that deserves special attention here (and that has just been highlighted) 
concerns the direct association between physical matter and its qualities in 
Plutarch’s natural science. In this regard, Sandbach rightly points out that 
Plutarch “tends to think of a quality as specifically linked to a substance" 7. 
The opening sentence of De primo frigido illustrates this nicely. Here, 
Plutarch wonders whether there is a principle of cold, just as fire is of 
what is hot: nothing has the quality of heat without containing fire, just 
as nothing can become cold without containing the principle of cold (De 
prim. frig. 945F: "Есті тіс dpa Tod Yuypod 59уашс, 0 Dabwptve, прота кой 
ovata, кадбтер той Өғрџоб то тор, йс Tapovaly теуі Kal uecoyfi (vero TAY Aw 
éxaotov yvypóv;). Plutarch will eventually accept this thesis by rejecting 
the opposite (Aristotelian) theory that cold is a ‘privation’ (otépyotc) of 
heat, and by arguing that earth is the principle of cold (as opposed to what 
the Stoics, Empedocles and Strato believed). This is not just a metonymical 
ingenuity, but a genuine physical scheme that pervades Plutarch's natural 
scientific writings. 

There are numerous instances in Quaestiones naturales where the same 
link between physical matter and its qualities is clearly present. Plutarch 
does not, however, apply it to the primary elements and qualities only but 
also to the compound material bodies constituted by them. In Q.N. 17, 
915Е, for instance, the hairs of male horses are considered stronger than 
those of female horses, by analogy with the general strength in the horses’ 
other body parts: the idea is that the male animal is ‘essentially’ strong 
so that it must also have strong hairs, whereas the female is ‘essentially’ 
weak so that its hairs must be weak. Similarly, in Q.N. 32, it is argued 
that the great strength of the palm tree as a whole is also present in its 


156 For the distinction between primary and secondary qualities, cf., e.g., Arist., РА 


646215. 
57 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 139-140. Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 38: “la causa 
materiale o proprietà potenziale deviene termine di una relazione unitaria". 
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separate parts, that is, in its trunk but also even in its soft and tender 
branches and twigs. Seeing that there is no clear distinction between 
physical matter and its qualities in Plutarch’s natural problems, the dif- 
ference between the particular phrasing of material substances and the 
qualities is not always crystal-clear either. The ancient Greek language 
would enable one to distinguish, for instance, between tò bypóv (i.e. “а 
substance characterised by moistness’, ‘moisture’: e.g., Q.N. 1, 9пЕ) and 
ў úypótng (i.e. “Ше quality of moistness’, ‘moistness’: e.g., Q.N. 14, 915D). 
In general, Plutarch complies with this distinction, but his phrasing is not 
always consistent, because the adjectival phrase (tò $ypóv) occasionally 
seems to indicate a quality and the common noun (ў bypétys) a substance 
(e.g., О.М. 4, 912F, 31, 919D). 

Sandbach made the same observation regarding the notions of тё үйлк® 
(i.e. “а substance characterized by sweetness”) and ў yAvkityg (i.e. “the 
quality of sweetness")'**. In fact, Plutarch's general concept of the yvpoí 
( flavours") 15 also illustrative of his tendency to conceive of matter and 
its qualities in close connection to each other. A flavour can be seen as 
some kind of liquid (matter) that possesses an intrinsic taste (quality). 
In Quaestiones naturales, the yvpoí are often described as being present 
in living beings (not so much in animal beings, though, but in plants: 
cf. О.М. 5, 913A, C, D, 27, 918Е)!59, Despite the fact that rainwater is 
counted among the &yvyua in Q.N. 2, 912B, it is considered sweet, since 
it contains water with an inherent sweet taste (О.М. 2, 912C, 9, 914C). 
Sandbach understands from О.М. 2, 912C that “the ‘sweetness’ of rain- 
water 15 a separable constituent, though doubtless far the largest, which can 
be caused to leave it and enter into a plant"!9, Sandbach presumably puts 
sweetness in inverted commas to hint at the material-in-combination-with- 
the-qualitative aspect of the sweet flavour present in rainwater (indeed, 
Plutarch speaks of tò улок? тёу éuBpiwv). However, rainwater also contains 
several other material elements and qualities, so it is not ‘pure’ (i.e. it is 
not simply identical to a sweet flavour, but just contains it). A little bit 


158 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 139-140. 

9 Tn О.М. 5, 913C, Plutarch refers to Plato’s description (Tim. 59e) of a yuuds as “water 
that is strained through a plant’ (ў yvyds меу ёстіу, 0с ПАдтоу ciney, Әбор 41 шуоу Siz Quot). 
See LSJ, s.v. i: “juice of plants”. Notably, in Quaestiones naturales, Plutarch does not use 
this concept in relation to Hippocratic humoral theory, that is, in relation to the presence 
of ‘humours’ in animal bodies (cf. W.H.S. Jones, 1923, pp. xlvi-li). This does not imply, 
however, that he has no notion of humoral theory whatsoever (in Q.N. 1, 911E, for instance, 
he reports that fever turns moisture into bile). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 140 translates yvpoí 
not simply as ‘flavours’, but as ‘flavourings’, by which he presumably refers to liquids 
giving off a certain taste (rather than to actual spices or aromas; pace L. Senzasono, 2006, 
pp. 168—169, n. 40 and p. 172, n. 45). 

100 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 140. 
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earlier in О.М. 2, 912A, for instance, Plutarch argues that ‘rainwater is 
light, airy, and mixed with breath’ (ко0фбу есті Tò ёк Лаос bwp кой depwdec, 
кой nveúuatı џешуџёуоу, cf. also О.М. 4, 912F). 

Similar to sweet rainwater, salty seawater, is not ‘pure’ either. In О.М. 
I, 9ПСЕ, Plutarch draws attention to several material aspects of seawater 
in an attempt to explain why it does not provide nourishment to trees: 
he argues that seawater is thick, heavy and earthy (causa 1), that it has 
a drying effect (causa 2), contains a fatty, oily content (causa 3) and is 
undrinkable and bitter by an admixture of burnt earth (causa 4). From other 
accounts in Quaestiones naturales we learn that seawater has numerous 
other attributes. It contains not only bitter but also sweet drinkable water, 
because many rivers empty out into the sea, but the sweet water, which 
is light and lies at the surface, evaporates by the heat of the sun (О.М. 9, 
914C). Likewise, when a thunderbolt strikes seawater, the sweet water is 
expelled immediately, leaving only salt crystals behind (О.М. 40). Seawater 
also contains innate heat (see n. 155), it is transparent, earthy and heavy 
(Q.N. 8, 914B), and a certain amount of air 1s also mixed with it (Q.N. 12, 
915A). 

Clearly, for Plutarch, there is no material purity in the natural phenom- 
ena we perceive around us, since physical bodies contain more than only 
one element or quality. The material substances that appear in nature are 
rather conceived of as being complex compounds of different primary 
elements and a multitude of primary and secondary qualities connected 
to them. This idea has direct repercussions for the aetiological design of 
Plutarch's physical aetiologies. It allows him to apply a variegated focus 
in the explanations that he provides and to freely differentiate between a 
myriad of physical attributes and properties, with the feature of argumen- 
tative plausibility being the only criterion to be taken into account. There 
18 at some points, however, also a certain aspect of regularity in Plutarch's 
explanations of natural phenomena, insofar that specific elements and 
qualities are more or less consequently and repetitively attributed to spe- 
cific material bodies. Seawater, for instance, contains a heavy, earthy 
component and is hot, as we saw (cf. О.М. т, 911D, 5, 913C, 7, 914AB, 
8, 914B, то, 914D). The air in the atmosphere is also hot and transparent 
because it is full of sunlight and fire (cf. О.М. 12, 915A, 39, De facie 930F). 
Yet, despite there being fixed concepts of this sort, Plutarch still allows a 
degree of aetiological flexibility in applying them in his explanations (I 
will come back to this later [see 4.3.3.1.]). For instance, in Quaest. conv. 
652B, he is found extemporising (а®тотуедйтол) that the ddvauis of wine is 
actually cold, whereas, normally a hot dtvauts is attributed to it!!. 


161 Cf. О.М. то, 914D, 31, 919C, Quaest. conv. 701F. Cf. also, e.g., Ps.-Arist., Probl. 
871a2. The argument in Quaest. conv. 652B is inspired by Pyrrhonic scepticism. 
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Another important point is that Plutarch often draws specific attention 
in his explanations to opposite elements and qualities in a material body or 
natural process. Not infrequently, he focuses on specific binary oppositions 
in the natural phenomena that he tries to explain. In Q.N. 20, for instance, 
he deals with the sweet taste of the tears of wild boars as opposed to 
the salty and ordinary ones of those of deer. In the first causa, Plutarch 
explains this on the basis of the hot and cold character of both animals 
respectively: the natural heat in wild boars melts the salty particles in 
their tears so that they become sweet, whereas no such process takes place 
in deer, due to their natural coldness. The second causa focuses on the 
composition of the blood of both animals, from which the tears (according 
to Empedocles) are discharged: the blood of wild boars is rough and black 
owing to their heat, whereas that of deer is thin and watery, and the taste 
of the tears, which are secreted from the blood, depends on these opposite 
qualities. The focus on such binary oppositions is a relatively common 
explanatory strategy in ancient science more generally!?. In Plutarch's 
case, it can be related to his belief that there are opposite forces at work 
in natural bodies'®. This polarity of natural forces does not, of course, 
fragment Plutarch's world view. By contrast, he accepts that the order of 
nature is actually based on such oppositions, which are themselves kept 
in check by the demiurgic ordering of the universe! 


2. Natural processes 


While the material principles are concerned with the constitutive organ- 
isation of physical bodies in terms of elements and qualities, natural 
processes, on the other hand, concern the changes and movements to 
which these bodies are subject. The process of change is expressed in 
Quaestiones naturales with such terms as џето о (uetabodn), 2 отуш or 
трето. The terminology, of course, tends to be more specific in many cases. 
Apart from the basic alterations and phase transitions of material bodies 
(as expressed with a range of concepts, such as yvAóo, тўко, yúxw, veptyro- 
бс, Аетгтйув, Uahdoow, THYVUUL, THES, атш(о, dvaenpaivo, &vorcvori, TUKvdw, 
moxvwatc)'®, the processes of generation (ytyvouat, үуғууйо, yéveotc), corrup- 


162 See G.E.R. Lloyd, 1964 and 1966, рр. 15-171. 

13 Cf. De prim. frig. 947F: £v toic фәсікоіс couai &vxwo cov Этодуттеоу бурфу прос 
рё кої уоурёу трос бери, то ката Aóyov dus кой TH фолубреуа Siapurdttovtas. 

164 Cf. De prim. frig. 946EF [quoted 4.1.2.2.], 95110: оӛте thy фӛоіу Eye Абүоу eebic TO 
фбеіроуті tåka то POeipduevov, Фостер od xotvovíac одсау 009" &puovíac dd ToAEuon Kell ис 
Onuovpyóv. хрйтол шеу yàp évaveiors elc тй Sra Tpdyuaor үрйтал 8” ойк бкрйтос odd” бутітото, 
QV? гуай tiva Béo кой тайуу ойк &voupecuciy dd Korvwvuciy OV ётёроу Kal cvvepyóv ёу ёт 
тарертћекорёуту Eyovct. 

165 Some material substances appear in nature in several physical states: the substance 
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tion ($8eipw, фдора), concoction (тётто), теле), mixture (керйуууи, xpáctc, 
ӛудшіс) and concentration of opposites (ёутітер(стастс) are also relevant 
here. The latter three concepts may require some further elucidation. 

Generally speaking, concoction (пёс) is a physical process by which 
a material substance is generated out of another substance by means of 
heat. In the case of plants or animals (О.М. 33: stirpibus et animantibus 
[...] concoquatur)'®, it is often the nourishing subtance that is concocted 
into an assimilate substance by means of natural heat (but external heat 
can also trigger this process: О.М. 4, 913A, 27, 918Е). Concoction does 
not only refer to the digestion of food (О.М. 2, 912B, 22, 917D), but also, 
for instance, to the conversion of grape juice into wine (О.М. 27, 918E). 
It is identified with the process of putrefaction (in Q.N. 2, 912C: cfs), 
but this last point is, as Sandbach points out, “contrary to the standard 
Aristotelian opinion that distinguishes these two processes, the former 
(теуі being the formation of a substance, effected by natural internal 
heat, the latter [сус] its destruction, due to alien external һеа/”!97, Even 
so, there are obvious parallels between Plutarch’s and Aristotle’s notion 
of concoction (and, similarly, also that of non-concoction, é&reyta: Q.N. 
2, 912B). Yet, the concept is not, therefore, specifically Aristotelian in 
kind, since concoction is a standard process in ancient Greek physical 
theory more generally (in fact, Aristotle himself borrowed this concept 
from medical literature)!95, 

The same is true for the notion of xpaatc', which basically refers to a 
process of mixture or blending (О.М. 23, 917E, 27, 918E). It is often used in 
a more specific sense, viz. as the material result of such a process!"?. When 


of salt, for instance, is constitutive of salt liquids (e.g., the salt flavour in seawater and in 
tears), but it also occurs in a solid state (e.g., salt licking stones and salt crystals). 

166 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 240, n. 191: “Il verbo concoquere, dato il suo uso tecnico, 
del quale il Longolio era certo cosciente [he was a physician], con ogni probabilità 
corrisponde a тёттау del testo originale perduto.” 

167 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 157, n. а. See Arist., Mete. 379b10—381b23 for an account of 
concoction and non-concoction and their various species. On decay, see Mete. 379a11—b9. 

168 See F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 138. For concoction in the Hippocratic writings, see 
W.H.S. Jones, 1923, pp. li-lii (cf. esp. De prisc. med. 18-19). According to L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 153, n. 20, Plutarch may rely on both Aristotle and medical authors for this concept. 

169 See A.L. Peck, 1965, pp. Ixxv-lIxxvii. Cf. also J. Boulogne, 2006/7, pp. 3-4. The 
notion of xpáct; (д? Awy) had become common currency in physical theory by Plutarch's 
time (cf. Coni. praec. 142F—143A: di д, orep ої фәсікоі vv ®үр®у Aéyouat OV Gov yevéc Oo: 
Thy xp&ctv, обто cv үдџобутоу Kal офиолта Kal yphuata Kal phous кой oücelouc dvaperyOyvart д 
&MyjAwy: cf. Antipater of Tarsus, SVF 3, p. 255, fr. 63, 15). 

1? The concept of xpácic is not simply synonymous with мс. Cf. M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 
2012, p. 125: “la mixis est le mélange des éléments, la krasis la fusion qui s’ ensuit". Cf. 
Quaest. сопу. 626D, 648D, 620E and esp. De prim. frig. 946DE: кой yàp “сос меу одк £o 
ШЕ тре ттёрүүтгу 000” йуддёуетод дйуо ис oddeula THY ёутікешёуту abcr, стёруоту emodouy ойд? 
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used, for instance, in reference to the soil (Q.N. 16, 915E), xpácic refers to 
the composition of the ground in terms of the different material elements 
and qualities that are blended in it (not simply earth). In regards to the 
mixing of the principles of heat and cold (e.g., in the air), the concept of 
крйёс\с can be translated as our modern ‘temperature’ or, more specifically, 
‘climate’ (О.М. 4, 913A, 31, 919D)'”'. The notion of xpácic is also used in 
regards to the bodies of animals (Q.N. 26, 9o18DE), thus referring to the 
blending of their bodily constituents and qualities!?. In this sense, xpácic 
is best translated as ‘constitution’ or ‘composition’, which is synonymous 
with ‘condition’ (О.М. 26, 918E: d148e01¢). This constitution is variable in 
living beings, and it is not the same in sickness as in health!^. 

The process of йутитерістастс involves the concentration of one of two 
opposites (&vc(-) by the other, which surrounds and encloses it (тері-). 
Only the nomen actionis (футітерістатол) is referred to in Quaestiones 
naturales, viz. in Q.N. 13, 915B'™, where Plutarch relies on Theophrastus 
(fr. 163 Wimmer = 173 FHSG) in arguing that coldness in the winter season 
overwhelms the heat that is present in the seawater, so that the latter is 
concentrated and enclosed at the bottom of the sea (the phrase катакће(єто 


тої Kowwvov 4207 àvtekaviotatar Bepuà д” Естіу pic оў керауубивуа \уоуроїс Drouével, к@Ө@тер 
ш ауа Авокос кої Bapéow òkéa кой Үдлкесіу adotnpd, Tapéyovta TH Kowwvia Tatty кой dpuovie 
хроийтоу те кої $Өбүүшу Kal фарийкоу кой Spwv тросфћас тойс кол prravOperrrous yevécets. 

7! Notably, Book 14 of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, entitled ӧсо тері xpdcetc, mostly deals 
with problems concerning climate. As F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 139 notes, “whereas we do 
not normally remember that by etymology ‘temperature’ means ‘blending’, and regard a 
temperature as a point on a scale, the word xpáci; implies a blending in certain proportions 
of absolute heat with absolute cold". The use of thermometers, as we know them today, did 
not exist in Antiquity, and temperatures were not measured in a quantitative fashion (i.e. in 
units of K, °Е, °С etc.), if they were measured at all. It is not unlikely that such a quantitative 
approach would even have seemed outlandish to Plutarch, who himself conceives of xpácic 
as a blending of proportionate amounts of heat and cold (c£., e.g., Quaest. conv. 649D and 
De prim. frig. 946DE; quoted n. 170). For a history ofthe thermometer and of thermometry 
more generally, see W.E.K. Middleton, 1966. Galen was the first to describe heat and cold 
in a numeric fashion. The earliest Greek writings about the expansion of air by heat were 
composed by Philo of Byzantium and Heron of Alexandria. 

172 Notably, Plutarch does not explicitly refer to the Hippocratic blending of humours 
(xvuot) in the body in Quaestiones naturales (see п. 159). 

173 Cf, e.g., Galen, Temp. 1, 509, 1-4 Kühn. PJ. van der Eijk, 2013, p. 188 (with 
n. I9 for further literature) describes xpdcetg as “les combinaisons proportionnées des 
quatre qualités et les modalités de leur variation, qui déterminent les différences dans la 
constitution physique entre les corps humains et les corps des animaux et les variations 
entre les individus humains". 

174 See L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 187—188, n. 78 (this term is not recorded under the 
heading of "scientific vocabulary” by F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 138-141, probably because 
it is not “recurrent” in our collection). It seems that the physical process of йутітерісто16 
is not always mentioned by name (cf., e.g., Q.N. 27, 918ЕЕ and Quaest. conv. 694DE). 
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[...] 7 Өғрибтус 2то Tod yuypoð кратўсаутос summarises what happens). 
The concept of йутітерістастс has a strong Peripatetic connotation (it is 
also attested in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems)'”, but has its roots, as Opsomer 
has shown, in the Platonic theory of mepiwats'’”°. Additionally, the concept 
of meptyvéis is closely related to that of ёутітерістастс, by the notion of 
enclosure or surrounding (тері-). By this process, a substance is solidified 
by the influence of cold around it (О.М. 7, 913F, то, 914D, 25, 918B; cf. De 
prim. frig. 949B). 

Apart from the natural processes that involve material change, Plutarch 
also mentions an abundance of processes that involve an aspect of spa- 
tiality and are often mechanical in kind. These again embrace a multitude 
of concepts, relating to natural movement (xvet, x(vnetc, pedyetv, фёрау, 
форӣ, dtexOéw, еї, oXov, dvaréurrw, dvadidwut etc.), attraction (Әкеу, óh), 
contraction (cuyxory), dilatation (SiactéMw), collision (Any), dissipation 
(д:0форёо), dispersion (8wyéo), loosening (3o, хо24о), expulsion (dado, 
іктемто, 2500000), insertion (24040о) etc. The theories of emanations and 
effluences (@тбрроша, Фторроо/) and, often linked with them, that of the 
pores (7épot), deserve specific consideration here. These concepts have 
an Empedoclean touch but had become more generally used in physical 
theory by Plutarch’s time!” (also especially via the atomist movement)". 


175 See Н. Flashar, 1962, pp. 328-329. Cf. also, e.g., Arist., Mete. 348b2 (with 
H.D.P. Lee, 1952, pp. 82-83, n. b). 

176 J, Opsomer, 1999. Aristotle in De respir. 472b6—473a14 comments on the Platonic 
theory of breathing as formulated in Tim. 79a-80c, where the process of терішсіс is central. 
In order to remain as close as possible to the wording of his source, Aristotle mostly 
uses the original Platonic terminology (теріоотс, теріебеіу), but іп 472b16 the Aristotelian 
concept occurs (a&vtimepuctapévwv). Plutarch comments on the same Platonic passage іп 
Quaest. Plat. 7, 1004D—1006B, where we find a combination of Platonic (1004E: перде) 
and Aristotelian terminology (1004D: йутітерістасту), which at times results in peculiar 
hybrid neologisms (1005D: йутітерісеос, 1005Е: йутитеродооџёуоқ.. 

17 C£, e.g., Quaest. сопу. 649D (= Emp., DK31B77): Ентебокддс 9$ прос тодто xol 
mópov tive cvugerpíav аїтїйтол xtA. Cf. also PL, Men. 76c (= Emp., DK31A92): O?xobv 
Myers йторройс тіуас TOV ӛутоу Kate ’EunedoKhéa; [...] Kai тброос гіс ойс кой д” Фу ai &moppool 
торефоута;. For the concept of *Zwischenráume' in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, see Н. Flashar, 
1962, p. 330. For the use of ће concept of zépot in a medical context, cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 
687BC (with S.-T. Teodorsson, 1990a, pp. 241-243). In Quaest. conv. 689BC, Plutarch 
criticises ‘those who advocate the theory of passages’ (ої тос тброус йтотідёрғуоі). This 
is probably an allusion to the followers of Asclepiades of Bithynia, who founded the 
methodic school in medicine. 

178 Cf. e.g., Democr., DK68A165: ó Anuóxprroc 68 кой adtd¢ ёторроіос те yiver бол тібетол 
кой xà био фереобой трос TH био, 4249 кой elc тӛ кеуду т@ута pépeoðar. Notably, Plutarch does 
not connect the concept of pores with a notion of xévov (vacuum) in Quaestiones naturales. 
He emphatically rejects the existence ofthe void in Quaest. Plat. 1004DE (following Plato) 
and in De def. or. 424D (following Aristotle). Its existence is not necessarily implied, 
moreover, by a phrase like тйс тфу тӛроу Kevacets Kal йуолдүросвс (Quaest. conv. 689AB). 
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In О.М. 19, 916D, Plutarch relies on Empedocles in arguing that there 
are particles emanating from all objects, either animate or inanimate 
(DK31B89: т@утоу eiciv %торроой бето” éyévovto). These emanations play 
an important role, for instance, in processes related to sense perception 
(О.М. 23, 917E, Quaest. conv. 680F—681A) and in bodily processes more 
generally, such as the octopus’ metachrosis (О.М. 19, 916CF). Pores, on the 
other hand, are empty interstices in animate or inanimate bodies through 
which matter can pass. In the case of animals and plants they refer to 
the pores in the skin (О.М. 19, 916EF) or in the body (О.М. 3, 912DE, 5, 
913D, 31, 919D). When they are mentioned in relation to the earth (О.М. 2, 
OIIF) or seawater (О.М. 12, 915A), they are more naturally translated as 
*passages', ‘ducts’ or ‘channels’. 

The emanations hover freely and can pass trough the pores of certain 
substances or lodge themselves in the ones with which they are commen- 
surate in form (О.М. 19, 916F: тойс йторроіоцс nópovç суциётроос £yovoty)! P. 
If there is no commensuration, the emanations are blocked off or slip 
off the surface of the substance. There is a more abstract, geometrical 
motivation here, which takes into account the form of both the emanations 
and the pores. It is important to add, however, that Plutarch phrases this 
in approximate rather than in exact mathematical terms. For instance, in 
regards to the octopus’ metachrosis (О.М. 19, 916BF), he argues that the 
skin of the creature contains many pores in which many minute particles 
(uépn Kat Opaúouata toe ka етті) that are continually detached from the 
rocks by the seashore can settle. These fragments slip off the surface of 
animals that have narrower pores or pass quickly through those that have 
more open ones (havOdvet теріодц00фуоуто THY токуотёроос Еүбутоу mópouc ў 
бекбеоута THY џауотёрохс), but the octopus has a flesh which is obviously 
honeycombed (ёуӨртукдтс), so that it offers places for these particles to 
lodge. To give another example, the pungency (дроту) of salt opens up 
the passages in the bodies of animals and thus better prepares the way 
for the food to be distributed (О.М. 3, 912D). By contrast, such passages 
in plants are too narrow (8i еттдтуто) for the large-sized (тауомере) 
earthy constituents of salt to pass through (О.М. 5, 913D). In the same way, 
unmixed wine penetrates the roots of vines that are sprinkled with it, con- 
tracting and clogging the passages (тойс тброос cuvayaywv кой покуфоас), 
so that water cannot enter into the plant (Q.N. 31, 919D). Thus, we see that 
the basic geometrical motivation of the emanations and the pores never 
becomes very exact. This ties in closely with Plutarch's more generally 
qualitative rather than quantitative approach in his natural problems, as 
highlighted earlier on. 


19 Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 689B: тйт\ yàp бутшу пӧроу, (ac прос Xa сощиетріос 
ёҳбутоу xx). 
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Indeed, when the description of natural processes involves a variable 
amount (rocórvc) of material qualities, Plutarch mostly formulates this 
in relative terms (c.q. by means of comparatives). In О.М. 9, 914BC, for 
instance, he connects the relative bitterness and sweetness of seawater 
with the variable effect of the sun's heat in the summer and in the winter, 
respectively. He explains that seawater 1s more bitter in the summer, 
insofar that the heat of the sun removes the sweet parts of the seawater. 
Likewise, it is /ess bitter (and thus sweeter) in the winter, when the sun 
has a gentler effect. To give another example, in Q.N. 8, 914B, Plutarch 
argues that seawater becomes warmer when agitated insofar that heat is 
innate to it, but that this 1s not true of all other liquids, which grow colder. 
As Senzasono notes, there is no attempt to mathematise this proportion in 
terms of numerical quantities", Only in an exceptional case does Plutarch 
refer to a physical change in an absolute fashion, that is, in terms of 
numeric quantities. This is the case in Q.N. 7, 914A, where Plutarch records 
a hydrostatic account from Theophrastus (fr. 161 Wimmer = 214C FHSG). 
He writes that the weight ratio of a vessel filled with water from a certain 
source on Mt. Pangaeum in Thrace depends on the season: the vessel 
weighs twice as much in the winter as it does in the summer (£v òè Opdxy 
тері то П@үүолоу totopel Өғӧфрастос civar xphvny, ad’ ўс TAdTO yéuov йүүғїоу 
Bdatoc істйџеуоу yeudvoc кеу OimAdorov ova pov ў бЕрохс). Seeing, however, 
that Plutarch simplifies the numbers from Theophrastus’ account — the 
original weight ratio would be 96 to 46 (cf. Ath., Deipn. 2, 42b = fr. 159, 
15—21 Wimmer = 214A, 13-17 FHSG) -, it is clear that he is primarily 
referring to the water’s relative quality of heaviness vis-à-vis lightness in 
relation to the seasonal temperature rather than to its exact mass density. 
Therefore, this account should not be seen as an exception to Plutarch’s 
qualitative approach!*!. 

In conclusion, for Plutarch, natural science as the causal study of 
natural phenomena is not an exact, but rather a conjectural science!?. 
Explaining natural phenomena in the immediate world around us - that is, 
in the sublunary region, as opposed to those situated in the astronomical 
realm — is a matter of estimation rather than calculation, and of gentle 
persuasion rather than rigorous proof and demonstration. Therefore, the 
exact mathematisation of physical reality was not a common procedure in 
Plutarch's physical aetiologies, and the same is true for the Ps.-Aristotelian 


180 L, Senzasono, 2006, р. 43: “non c’è tentativo di matematizzare in termini numerici 
il rapporto". 

181 Pace L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 44. 

182 [t is comparable, at least from a methodological perspective, to the ctoyactiKat 
теууол, such as ancient medicine or astrology. Cf. LSJ, s.v. стоҳастікбс 2: “proceeding by 
guesswork” (e.g., Pl., Philebus 55e). Cf. T. Barton, 1994a, p. 16 (with n. 57) and 1994b, 
р. 7. For medicine as a ‘stochastic art’, see К. Ierodiakonou, 1995. 
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Problems, in which he found his model!*. Plutarch does not carry out any 
exact measurement of physical data in his natural problems!**. Even in 
those cases in Quaestiones naturales which tend toward mathematical 
quantification, the quality of the material substances and natural processes 
remains central. Notably, there are no references in Plutarch’s natural 
problems to Plato’s solids and their geometric formations!*>. Presumably, 
no further abstraction of the natural elements and their qualities was 
necessary in order to properly explain what is happening in the immediate 
world around us. In the end, a speculative consideration of the working 
of natural processes in the world suffices to attain a certain level of 
plausibility in the aetiologies. The idea that natural science provides a 
conjectural body of knowledge is very seminal for Plutarch’s scientific 
method and will be further substantiated in the following section in light of 
his adherence to Platonic natural philosophy. In line with Plato, Plutarch 
did not consider the object itself that was being studied — that is, nature — 
to be ontologically stable. In this way, it could not provide indisputable 
and steadfast knowledge from an epistemological perspective either. 


4.3.2. Towards the limits of natural science 


As is well-known, the study of natural phenomena is for Plutarch intrinsi- 
cally bound with his Platonic world view!*6, Accordingly, the ontological 
distinction Plutarch makes between the sensible and intelligible realms 


183 Book 15 of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems does concern mathematical topics, albeit in a 
physical-aetiological framework (ёоо џабуцатікӣс uetéxe Sewpias rc кой ёса тері tà od pá- 
уш). For the distinction between natural and mathematical problems, cf., e.g., De aud. 43C. 

184 For the natural philosopher's (Platonic) disdain for the use of geometrical instru- 
ments, cf., e.g., Per. 16, 7: 6 u&v àvópyavov кой &mpooóer, тїс ёктос Әу emt тоїс каћоїс kivet 
тўу бійуоюау. However, in an anti-dogmatic context, Plutarch still vindicates mathematical 
calculation by means of geometrical instruments, because he prefers this approach to plain 
assumption. This is the case with Xenagoras' calculation о? тарерүос, 924 це06б0) кої бі? 
ópy&vov of the height of Mt. Olympus as opposed to the dogmatic attitude of the geometers, 
who believe that no mountain or sea can be higher or deeper than ten stadia (Ает. Paul. 
I5, 9—11). See J. Boulogne, 2008, p. 748: “Се rationalisme pondéré d' un scepticisme de 
méthode dénote une méfiance indiscutable à Г égard de la raison et de ses spéculations 
théoriques, susceptibles à la fois d' errements et de progrés. C'est pourquoi Plutarque 
incline à accorder, de facon pragmatique, plus volontiers sa confiance à Г expérience qu'à 
la spéculation pure [...]". For Plato's influence on Plutarch in this regard, see К. Flaceliére, 
J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. Іхх-Іххін and M. Isnardi Parente, 1992. 
In Quaest. conv. 718E, Plutarch quotes Philolaus (DK44A7a) and calls geometry àpy7 xoi 
untporoms of the other scientific disciplines. 

15 On Plutarch's concept of geometric atomism, see J. Opsomer, 2015. 

186 The literature on this topic is vast and has accumulated exponentially in the last 
decades. Generally useful are J. Opsomer, 1998 and 2005. For a recent overview with 
further literature, see also G.E. Karamanolis, 2010 and P. Donini, 2011, pp. 27-40. 
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has an immediate epistemological implication, taking effect in an anal- 
ogous distinction of corresponding levels of explanation [see 4.1.2.]. In 
Plato’s cosmology, the sensible world we live in is seen as a world of 
becoming that is never truly existent (Tim. 274-28а). Sensible objects 
are created, perpetually in motion, subject to the processes of generation 
and corruption, and they are only apprehensible by *opinion in addition 
to sense’ (Tim. 28a: 8ó£n шет” оїсӨ/оғос̧). These sensible objects are the 
second-rate likenesses or images of the real, intelligible world of the 
forms, which, themselves, are self-identical, ungenerated, indestructible, 
and perceived by mind alone (véyots: Tim. 52a, 92c). In the Timaeus, 
Plato famously gives probabilistic reasoning an important place within 
the field of natural philosophy. Timaeus describes his own account as a 
‘likely account’ or a ‘likely story’ (sic Adyos, #їк®с и00ос: e.g., Tim. 29d), 
which is often interpreted as being programmatic for Plato's own study of 
natural phenomena!®. In order to foreground the same epistemological 
backdrop in Plutarch's natural problems, this section will draw a closer 
link between Plutarch's ‘sceptical’ approach in natural science and what 
influence it draws from Plato and the Platonic tradition. This will also 
bring into consideration Plutarch's evaluation and use of data pertaining 
to sense perception and the role of autopsy. 


І. A ‘sceptical’ Plutarch: éunewpta, ётоуй and ғЛабиоа 


In accordance with Plutarch's dualistic view on causality [see 4.1.2.], 
the world of natural phenomena is subordinated to a higher realm of 
intelligibles, and the same holds true for the kind of knowledge that the 
study of these different realms yields. Even though Plutarch occasionally 
highlights the importance of éureipia and aic9now in studying natural 
phenomena and even prefers serious observation to theoretical speculation, 
this can by no means be generalised!**. Plutarch’s problem with data 
pertaining to sense perception is that they often procure unreliable 
knowledge. This idea shines through on several occasions in the natural 


157 According to F.M. Cornford, 1937, pp. 28—29 (see also pp. 28—32 more generally) this 
implies “that there can be no exact, or even self-consistent, science of Nature. [...] There is 
[...] no exact truth to which our account of physical things can ever hope to approximate". 
See also more recently D.J. Zeyl, 2000, pp. xxxii-xxxiil (p. xxxii: “Probably what Plato 
means is that within the constraints in which the story must be told something like this 
account is the most plausible one can hope for."), T.K. Johansen, 2004, M.F. Burnyeat, 
2009 and L. Brisson, 2012. 

188 Cf., e.g., Quaest. conv. 641C (with D. Lehoux, 2003), 699D, 725C, De facie 933A, 
C, De soll. an. 975DE. For the idea that theory should be squared with fact according to 
Plutarch, cf. also, e.g., De prof. in virt. 75F: of 9$ uù тібедеуоі và ббүмата прос тоїс mp&yuaoty 
ad th прёурата трос тйс ёхотбу ®ттобётв!с биодоүгіу ий тефокбта kataßiatópevoi тобу торбу 
#штєтк@т1 tv фіЛософіау. 
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problems treated in Quaestiones convivales!*?. For instance, in regards 
to Chaeremonianus' report that he actually saw a tiny fish, the remora, 
slowing down a ship once (бейсасбол yàp т\ёоу £v TO Хлкемкф кої боллдфоод 
тўу б9уошу), Plutarch lists a number of similar mirabilia and states that 
*these phenomena are, indeed, obvious to the senses but it is not easy, 
if not entirely impossible to explain them’ (Quaest. conv. 641C: тодтоу 
үйр sugary ту тарау Ехбутоу, yaherdy evo ту aitlav, el wy кой таутелФс 
adbvatov, катора гу). In what follows, he explains that we should not 
mistake the effect for the cause in this case: it is not so much the remora 
that slows down the ship, but rather the seaweed that sticks to the hull 
of the ship and that attracts this tiny fish. This reflects on the value of 
Chaeremonianus' initial report (1.e. his autopsy claim), revealing its basic 
unreliability. What the passage shows, then, is that sensory data are 
very valuable for scientific research, but that they are at least equally 
unreliable. 

Another relevant passage 15 found at the end of Quaest. conv. 697F— 
700B, where Plutarch personally defends Plato’s contested view that 
drink passes through the lungs (Tim. 70c, 9та)!%, Plutarch ascribes great 
probability to a set of arguments that he draws from sense perception 
(Quaest. сопу. 699D: ёк тйс віс0усеос), among which he especially 
emphasises the bodily function of the lungs and bladder in processing 
liquids. He remains cautious, though, and adds that such knowledge is 
uncertain, especially because the subject itself is obscure (Quaest. conv. 
700B): 


вікбта үйр џокрф тойт u&Mov ёкеіуоу. то д” 420% tows @Алүтттоу ëv ye 
тобто, Kal одк Ze прос HiAdcodov доѓу тє Kal Svvdwer трбтоу обтос 
ӛтолбабісосбол тері трФүлотос 457)» кой тотайтуу бути\оүйу Еуоутос. 


This (sc. corroboration from sense perception) is far more probable 
than the other accounts. Certainty, however, is doubtless!*! unattainable 
in questions of this sort; and it was wrong to make such a rash attack, in 
a matter which is obscure and admits of so many contrary arguments, 
against a philosopher pre-eminent in reputation and in influence (i.e. 
Plato). 


This passage clearly illustrates Plutarch’s high opinion of Plato, Platonic 
doctrine and Platonic epistemology (c.q. his sceptical attitude towards 
natural phenomena and observational data). The idea that natural phenom- 


189 See, e.g., Z. Abramowiczówna, 1962, pp. 83-84. 

190 Cf. the parallel in De Stoic. rep. 1047CD. 

1?! F, Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, p. 22 translate їсос as “peut-être”, but the “sans 
doute" of D. Babut, 1994, p. 573 is stronger. 
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ena of this kind are inexplicable (tò 8’ 440% tows &Anmtov) and obscure 
(&ònàa) is of great significance, since Plutarch makes a very similar con- 
clusion at the end of his argumentation in De prim. frig. 955C. Here we 
find the famous éxoyy statement, which is a locus classicus in the debate 
on Plutarch's epistemological framework!”. 

In De primo frigido, Plutarch discusses the problem of whether cold is 
a privation of heat or has a principle of its own, and prefers the second 
option (cf. also О.М. 29, 919AB). After criticising several theories on 
the principle and primary element of cold in a doxographical fashion, he 
expounds his own view according to which the element of earth is the 
most likely candidate. Plutarch concludes his study with an exhortation 
to Favorinus, to whom the treatise is dedicated!?. In order to anticipate 
Favorinus’ evaluation of the new theory, he declares that suspension of 
judgement (2тоуй) is the right philosophical position in such matter (De 


prim. frig. 955C): 


Тодт”, о Dabwpive, тоїс сіру меуо 9ф” Etépwv тар40а2де kàv yhte \ітүтод 
TH mOavdtnytt und’ únepéxn TOAD, үоірау ёа тйс SdEas, тӛ &néyev £v тос 
ROY AoIg тоб оуукатол(бесбол ф\\отофетеро»у fryoduevoc. 


Compare these statements, Favorinus, with the pronouncements of 
others; and if these notions of mine are neither less probable nor much 
more plausible, say farewell to opinion, in the belief that it is more 
philosophic to suspend judgement when the truth is obscure than to 
take sides. 


A very fundamental, philosophical dynamic lies at the basis of the finale of 
De primo frigido, which originates from Plutarch’s sincere epistemological 
conviction that inferior knowledge (85а) springs from an ontologically 
inferior object (ф®а1с)!®%. Plutarch aims to demonstrate that firm knowledge 
cannot be attained from natural phenomena, because they pertain to the 


192 See, e.g., J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 213-221, and more recently Р. Donini, 2011, pp. 31-35, 
esp. p. 32 (with further references) and G. D'Ippolito and С. Nuzzo, 2012, pp. 65-68. 

193 Favorinus, the famous philosopher of Arelate, dedicated a work to the Chaeronean, 
entitled ‘Plutarch or on the Academic disposition’ (IThodtapyog 7| Пері týs Акадуиоїкӯс 
біе0есеос). The Lamprias catalogue mentions a ‘Letter to Favorinus on friendship’ (nr. 132: 
"Етпстоћў трӛс DaBwpivov тері ФМ). For further reading, see L. Holford-Strevens, 1997 
and J. Opsomer, 1997 and 1998, pp. 213-240. 

194 Tt is unlikely that in the finale of De primo frigido Plutarch is playing along with 
some тӧтос of feigned modesty undeserving of attention. There is, of course, a certain 
feature of modesty at play here, but this is not just a rhetorical strategy that Plutarch is 
deploying ad hoc in an attempt to render his own theory more digestible for Favorinus. 
Cf., e.g., the ending of De defectu oraculorum, where the author suggests to postpone the 
discussion to another time (438D: то90” Әтеркеіс0бо). 
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level of sense perception, and are, therefore, essentially obscure and 
uncertain. Thus, they cannot grant any evident comprehension. 

For a better understanding of the concept of éréyew in this closing 
comment, we should take a closer look at De prim. frig. 948BC earlier on. 
In this passage, Plutarch (after leaving the question of whether cold has a 
principle of its own, and before starting to inquire which principle this may 
be) incorporates a seminal paragraph, where he demarcates the domain of 
natural philosophy from that ofthe crafts on the basis ofthe different proce- 
dures followed by their practitioners. The passage is worth quoting in full: 


оі u&v ойу, TAY TKAANVaY Kal тргүоуовіббу TYHUATIOLAY ёу тос oduact 
кешеуоу, TO фгуобу Kal vpéuetv Kal фріттегу кой dou avyyevr, Tots т4бесі TOUTOIS 
bd tpaydtytos Еүүуесбол Аёүоутес, el кой Tots катй uépoc OlanapTeévovot, 
THY үобу &pyiv Sev det LauBavodaor Set үйр wWorep ёф’ ёстіас тўс THY 
hwv odatas йрҳғсдол thy Ghtyow. ф кой uddiota 66%меу ду iatpod кой 
yewpyod кой addrntod дафёрау 6 dihdcodoc. ікеіуоц uèv yàp ¿apret тй 
eoxyata xv aitiwv Gewpyout TÒ үйр eyyuTatw Tod т@Өо®с aitiov йу avvodOfi, 
Tupetod меу ёутаотс ў mapéuntwotc, éovaibys 8” hoi тәріфдеүсіс ёт” öubpw, 
Bapttytos 8# діс adAwY Kal сууауоүй трос &\оос, ікаубу ёсті TH 
теууітй прос TO OiKElov Epyov. TH 6% HuotK@ Yewplac Evexa uetióvti THANDEs 
ў vÀv éoydtwv үубсіс od тёЛос éotly AM’ ёруў тїс ¿m TH трбто Kal 
буютйто торс. дд кай I Duro 9р0%с ҡол Anudxprtos aittav Өғрибтутос 
xai Варотттос бутобутес où Katéravony £v үй Kal торі Tov Абүоу 0207 еті тйс 
уоттйс Фуофероутес ёруйс TH оісбүтб шері TAY Әоуістоу отер стеруйтоу 
троў\Өоу. 


Now those who affirm that there are certain uneven, triangular 
formations in our bodies and that shivering and trembling, shuddering 
and the like manifestations, proceed from this rough irregularity, even 
if they are wrong in the particulars, at least derive the first principle 
from the proper place; for the investigation should begin as it were 
from the very hearth, from the substance of all things. This is, it would 
seem, the great difference between a philosopher and a physician or a 
farmer or a flute-player; for the latter are content to examine the causes 
most remote from the first cause, since as soon as the most immediate 
cause of an effect is grasped — that fever is brought about by exertion 
or an overflow of blood, that rusting of grain is caused by days of 
blazing sun after a rain, that a low note is produced by the angle and 
construction of the pipes — that is enough to enable a technician to do 
his proper job. But when the natural philosopher sets out to find the 
truth as a matter of speculative knowledge, the discovery of immediate 
causes is not the end, but the beginning of his journey to the first and 
highest causes. This is the reason why Plato and Democritus, when 
they were inquiring into the causes of heat and heaviness, were right 
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not to stop their investigation with earth and fire, but to go on carrying 
back sensible phenomena to rational origins until they reached, as it 
were, the minimum number of seeds. 


The study of natural phenomena, as conducted either by the natural philoso- 
pher (фосикос/фАбсофос) or the ‘technician’ (теууіттс, i.e. a craftsmen, such 
as a doctor, farmer or musician), departs from the material object. But 
while the ‘technician’ limits his research to the immediate, natural causes, 
the natural philosopher continues his intellectual pursuit further upwards 
(ауотдто тора), viz. from the ‘technical’ data pertaining to sense percep- 
tion (tà оїсӨутӣ) towards the intelligible principles (ai vonta àpyot) 5. What 
this passage makes clear, then, is that the discovery of the natural causes 
provides only the beginning (px) for an investigation into the higher, 
intelligible causes'?5. Therefore, ‘technical’ knowledge сап be considered 
a first step towards natural philosophical contemplation (Gewpia)'”” [see 
3.2.2.]. This is, of course, seminal in light of Plutarch’s ‘technical’ inquiry 
into the natural causes in his natural problems. Even though each type 
of knowledge — viz. of tà оіс0ута or of ai voytai àpyat — 15 important for 
natural philosophical contemplation (беріш), the former category remains 
subordinated to the latter. Even the use of a more abstract and theoretical 
approach — viz. by invoking Democritus’ atoms and Plato's triangles”! — 


195 For this intellectual &vováco торвіо, cf. also De E 393  (йудтеро npodyew) and 
Adv. Col. 1115E (ёуотёро 8” о? проў\Өоу). These passages are rightly interpreted in light 
of Plutarch’s adherence to Plato by G. Roskam, 2011b, p. бо (see also С.Е. Karamanolis, 
2006, p. 99). Cf. also Quaest. conv. 718ЕЕ (&rav&ya [...] ий фероџёутс &vo) with P1., Rep. 
527b (тр$с тӛ &vo axet), 532bc (2тфуобос [...] ётауауоүў) and Phdr. 249с (ёуокоуаса). 

1% See P. Donini, 1986a, pp. 210—211, J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 215-216. For the distinction 
between téyvat and émotf in this passage and its importance for Plutarch’s philosophical 
thinking, see L. Van der Stockt, 1992b, pp. 291—293, esp. p. 292: “It seems that all that is 
needed here is a further distinction between what we call science and ... philosophy!" In 
this passage, Plutarch indeed demarcates the $vowóc-in-alliance-with-the-$0.óco$oc from 
the теууітуіс. Therefore, the distinction between $vowóc and ф2боофос is not as strict in 
this passage as С.Е. Karamanolis, 2010 suggests: “This is what, for Plutarch, demarcates 
the philosopher from the mere natural scientist [...], a distinction much exploited by later 
Platonists [...]." 

197 For Plutarch’s use of 0sopía in the sense of theoretical contemplation, with specific 
applications in the fields of physics, mathematics, geometry, theology and psychology, 
cf. E. Kechagia, 2011a, p. 87, n. 22. For Aristotle's ruminations on the relation between 
ёртаріа, теууу and гтотуш, see, e.g., Met. 981aff. 

198 The reference is, indeed, to Plato's geometric atomism (see n. 185), not to his 
intelligible forms (see G. Boys-Stones, 1997a, p. 227, n. 2, whose attack on Donini was 
countered by D. Babut, 2007, p. 79, n. 49). It may seem to some that Plato's theory of 
triangular formations is implicitly criticised in De prim. frig. 948B (Plutarch initially 
writes oi меу, but Plato's name eventually appears in 948C). In any case, this strategy of 
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will not eventually suffice, in Plutarch’s opinion, to get at the bottom 
of things, because he knows that there still is a higher, primary, and, by 
implication, divine seed: this is ‘the godly harmoniser and musician’, 
who, as we saw earlier on, orders all things in the universe (De prim. frig. 
946F: 6 бес &ápuovucéc к@Аеїтол кой uovcucó [see 4.1.2.2.]). 

Notably, in the doxography on the principle of cold that immediately 
follows, Plutarch takes a deliberate step downwards on the ladder of 
ontology/epistemology, by arguing that ‘it is better to first attack things 
perceptible to the senses in which Empedocles, Strato and the Stoics locate 
the substances of the qualities’ (De prim. frig. 948D: Od иу 628 кой tà 
aicOytd толт\ rpoavaxivjout 0Әлабу otw, ёу оїс Euredoxdije те xod Утрйтоу 
Kal ої >тшко\ тйс одсіос тібеутол т@у боуддеоу)!9, A little bit later, though, 
Plutarch reminds us that the senses are unreliable, because ‘they often 
provide false information to us’ (De prim. frig. 952A: ў u&v aicOyots TOM cac 
Jiu&c атала), What Plutarch is implying in the finale of De primo frigido 
(955C), then, is that one should remain cautious when confronted with 
physical 36a: — including the one he puts forward on his own personal 
account —, because these concern a sensible object that is essentially 
obscure (4буйоу). Natural phenomena are inherently obscure (485a), 
because they are ever-changing. As we can learn from several passages, for 
instance, throughout De E apud Delphos, only God is in the full meaning 
of the word. Everything else in this world is subject to a continuous 
ontological flux of becoming and perishing (De E 393A: үгуубиғуа т@ут@ 
Kal dOetpóueva). To *know' this God equals true and perfect science (i.e. 
ётпстуш), Which is, however, unattainable by the human intellect, or 
at least not in this life. True philosophy is primarily concerned with 
genuine knowledge (ётістуи) and not with mere opinion (83ó£a), which is 
more relevant in the field of natural science. Therefore, the $ucucóc has to 
manage with probable accounts and explanations, but what is plausible 
from one perspective, may seem less plausible, or even implausible from 
another. This probably explains why Plutarch presents his own personal 
theory about the principle of cold (identifying it with the element of earth) 
from the very outset as being persuasive and plausible, while Chrysippus 


implicit criticism occurs on several other occasions in the Moralia (see D. Babut, 1994, 
р. 574, with n. 137, and 1969, p. 95, with nn. 5-6; cf. also 2007, p. 79). However, Plutarch’s 
criticism of Plato is not fundamental. After all, what matters most for Plutarch's argument 
is that Plato (and Democritus with him), as opposed to the technicians, who simply settle 
for an examination of the immediately perceptible natural causes, sets a good example by 
pursuing a higher mode of explanation. This is an issue of scientific method rather than 
orthodoxy. Cf. J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 217 and 221, with n. 26. 

199 For this deliberate ‘step downwards’, see also P. Donini, 1986a, p. 211 and 
J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 216, n. II. 

20 Cf. also, e.g., De E 392E: etdetar д” ý aicOyars @үуо!@ той бутос elvat то фодубиеуоу. 
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rejected it as being utterly unadmissable and absurd (De prim. frig. 952D: 
ÒG dOdKIUSy TIVA TAVTEAĞG тобтоу Kal @тотоу drropphyas тоу Хбүоу, ёү® uot док@ 
unde THY үйу @шороу гікбтоуу кої табауду Фтофоіуеу). In other words, it does 
not really matter whether Favorinus considers Plutarch’s éta ‘neither less 
probable nor much more plausible than that of others’ (x&v ите Airy ton 
TH TOavetyt 40” drepéyyn mod). After all, in both cases, he would be 
dealing with an inferior category of relative probability, and not with the 
absolute category of steadfast knowledge suitable for a true philosopher. 
Therefore, in matters pertaining to natural science, that is, in matters that 
are essentially unclear and conjectural, suspension of judgement (£xoy) 
is a more philosophical attitude than taking sides. 

Plutarch's notion of suspension of judgement in natural scientific 
matters (éroyy) ties in closely with his intellectual caution in divine 
matters (s0Aew, &ooáXew)"?!. These concepts are closely affiliated with 
each other in that they both originate from an aporetic awareness that 
the philosopher cannot eventually attain certain or true knowledge in 
physical or divine matters respectively??. Plutarch often relates this 
cautious attitude to the Delphic imperatives to т) ‘avoid extremes’ (unòèv 
&yoy)"? and to 2) ‘know yourself” (yvà0tcavtóv)"*, which, as Opsomer 
has shown, have both an Academic and a religious connotation for 
him?5, т) As we saw earlier on, the extremes that should be avoided 


?" J, Glucker, 1978, p. 268 argued (pace P.H. De Lacy, 1953, pp. 83-84) that the concept 
оҒедафиа occurs more often in Stoic and Peripatetic than in Platonic texts, but that Plutarch 
may have "lifted" the word and some of its meanings from the Stoic terminology in order 
to use it in a Platonic context. 

?? P, Donini, 1986a, pp. 205 (with n. п), 209 and 212-213 (cf. also 20116, pp. 34-35) has 
argued that there is a strict difference in meaning between evi peu (doce) and ётоуў. He 
distinguishes 1) éroyy, which concerns opinions based on evidence from the senses, from 
2) caution in the domain of the sciences and 3) edAdBew, which implies a cautious attitude 
towards divine matters. The distinction between 1) and 2) was later rejected by D. Babut, 
1994, p. 573 and J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 218 (cf. also pp. 178-186). Donini remarks, moreover, 
that “[q]uesta cautela [0\4] potrebbe infatti anche apparire come un'estensione o 
una conseguenza dell’ éxoy?" (p. 213). However, the other way around, гтоҳу can also be 
considered a direct effect, if not a sub-category, of evAdBe (cf. also P.H. De Lacy, 1953, 
p. 83). Either way, Donini was the first to show that both concepts are closely connected 
in Plutarch's epistemology and that they have seminal importance for his philosophical 
method. 

?5 See Cam. 6, 6 [quoted 4.1.1.3.], Sept. sap. conv. 163D [quoted 4.1.1.1.], 164B, De E 
387F, De Pyth. or. 408E, De def. or. 431A, De gar. 51В. 

204 See De ad. et am. 49AB, 65E, De cap. ex inim. 89A, Cons. ad Apoll. 116D, Sept. 
sap. conv. 164B, De E 385D, 392A, 394C, De Pyth. or. 408E, De gar. 511B, Adv. Col. 
1118C, Lamprias catalogue nr. 177. 

205 J, Opsomer, 1998, p. 185. For the proverbial value of these Delphic maxims, see 
also J.A. Fernández Delgado, 1991, pp. 207-208. 
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are those of eager credulity and incredulity in the context of things that 
are unclear (mostly divinely inspired mirabilia [see 4.1.1.3.]). 2) Self- 
knowledge, on the other hand, should lead a true philosopher to maintain 
an aporetic attitude in his inquiries, much like Socrates did in Plato’s 
dialogues”. Philosophy is, after all, a continuous zetetic pursuit of the 
truth, for Plutarch, whose only philosophical dogma is the infallibility 
of Platonic doctrine. Accordingly, there are obvious sceptical overtones 
in Plutarch’s writings, but, as recent scholarship has shown, this does 
not necessarily imply that Plutarch considered himself a full-blooded 
Academic Sceptic, rather than a true-hearted Platonist??". Plutarch certainly 
appreciated the Academic Sceptics' anti-dogmatic attitude in philosophy, 
but at the same time he still uncritically valued Plato's doctrines as 
well. 

Plutarch's attitude towards the Academic Sceptics and their scientific 
method is, indeed, positive: he 15 well affiliated, for instance, with their 
notions of ¿noyń (suspension of judgement), àkataànyia (impossibility of 
infallible apprehension) and à$acía (abstention from expressing a personal 
opinion)". He even personally defends the Academic Sceptics and the 
method that they employ against the Epicureans and the Stoics, which 
is not a mere polemical strategy to assail his personal adversaries??. 
On the contrary, he actually considers the Academic Sceptics important 
authorities in the wider Platonic tradition, to which he himself adheres?!?. 
Furthermore, there is an obvious sceptical undertone in Plutarch's own 
writings, as the éroyy statement in De prim. frig. 955C clearly illustrates. 


26 Cf. e.g., De ad. et am. 72А, Adv. Col. 1117D with Pl., Phdr. 229e, Charm. 164e— 
165a. 

207 Some scholars have seen an Academic Sceptic in Plutarch, or at least noted a 
great influence of the New Academy on his thinking (especially so on the basis of the 
éroyy statement in De prim. frig. 955C). See, e.g., J. Schroeter, 1911, J.J. Hartman, 1916, 
рр. 253—254, К. Ziegler, 1951, col. 856, Н. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 227, 
Н. Górgemanns, 1970, pp. 86—89, J. Glucker, 1978, pp. 287—288, J. Dillon, 1988, p. 107, 
n. 9, D. Babut, 1994. More recent scholarship emphasises that Plutarch's debt towards the 
Academic Sceptics should not be exaggerated in favour of a more basic Platonic stance. 
See, e.g., Р.Н. De Lacy, 1953, pp. 83-84, К.М. Jones, 1980, pp. 18-19, Р.К. Hardie, 1992, 
р. 4754, A.M. Ioppolo, 2004, p. 310, F. Ferrari, 2005, p. 384, J. Opsomer, 1998, 2009, p. 169, 
P. Donini, 2002, pp. 250—251, 271—272, 2011, pp. 31—35, M. Bonazzi, 2014, J. Dillon 2014. 

208 For éroyy, see Sext. Emp., HP т, 31ff.; for dxatadyia, HP т, 200—201; for ddacia, 
HP 1, 192-193. 

29 Cf. e.g., Adv. Col. 1124B. See, e.g., D. Babut, 1969, pp. 276-284, С. Boys-Stones, 
1997b, J. Opsomer, 1998, рр. 84-105, 2005, p. 175, E. Kechagia, 2011b, pp. 305-311. 

210 Plutarch vindicated the unity of the Platonic Academy in a lost treatise listed in 
the Lamprias catalogue (nr. 63: Пері tod шау etvou tiv ёто той ПАйтоуос Акадўџашу). See 
Р. Donini, 1994b, pp. 5064—5073, D. Babut, 1994, p. 550, n. 9, 2007, J. Opsomer, 1998, 
pp. 59-60, 171Ё., 2005, p. 169. 
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In the following section, I will examine this in further detail for the 
natural problems treated in Quaestiones naturales by focusing on how 
Plutarch's (generally) sceptical attitude features in the aetiologies at hand. 
To this end, I will first analyse the categories of tò тібауду and tò 42406. 
Afterwards, I will also take into consideration the argumentative role he 
ascribes to knowledge pertaining to sense perception and also the issue 
of autopsy. 


2. Truth and probability in Quaestiones naturales 


As seen previously, Plutarch believes that the фосікбс, in studying natural 
phenomena, can only formulate plausible opinions and should, therefore, 
suspend his judgement on things that are essentially uncertain (гтохӯ). 
He should remain cautious and acknowledge that the ultimate truth 
is unfathomable and remains hidden beyond nature (ғ9440еш). In the 
natural problems treated in Quaestiones convivales, Plutarch shows how 
this approach takes effect in the context of sympotic deliberations". In 
these discussions, Plutarch and his fellow symposiasts are in search of 
a correct physical explanation without ever explicitly claiming to have 
reached it. The symposiasts formulate only plausible explanations, and 
they remain cautious not to show too much confidence in their own 
contributions to the discussion. This aspect of plausibility is not only 
an essential feature of the social decorum of sympotic table talk, as we 
saw, where argumentative egotism 15 considered a practice suitable for 
sophists rather than philosophers?" It also reveals Plutarch’s underlying 
methodological concerns and is more fundamentally bound with the 
genre of natural problems itself, which is essentially concerned with 


21 E. Kechagia, 20па, р. тот is absolutely right that in his natural problems in 
Quaestiones convivales "Plutarch is no outright sceptic; he is, rather, a dedicated Platonist 
for whom the workings of the physical world can never be fully apprehended unless one 
appealed to a higher level of explanations [...]”. In a similar vein, A.H. Armstrong, 1967, 
p. 61 notes that “Plutarch [...] has kind words for the scepticism of the New Academy, 
though, for himself, scepticism means simply cautiousness in committing oneself to a 
definite solution of a difficult matter." Cf. also, e.g., J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4695-4696 
(regarding Quaestiones Romanae): *Un tel aveu d' impuissance n' est pas, ici, à confondre 
avec le doute des sceptiques. La perspective de Plutarque reléve plutót du probabilisme. 
[...] Par sa terminologie, il ne cesse de rappeler que nous sommes dans le royaume de la 
doxa et non pas de Г épistèmè.” 

212 See, e.g., L. Van der Stockt, 2000b, p. 94 (with n. 9 for references). See also 
J. König, 2007, pp. 57—58: “Тһе requirement of being an entertaining conversationalist, 
and to be generous with one's own interventions, seem to outweigh any requirement to 
aim for a single correct answer." Cf. also, e.g., J. Opsomer, 2009, pp. 131 and 133. For 
elicoc Абүос and its Platonic background in Quaestiones convivales, see E. Kechagia, 2011a, 
99-104. 
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argumentative persuasion (cf. De tuenda ІЗДЕ: éhadpa кой m8ava [see 
3.1.3.]). It is only likely, then, that the notion of plausibility in Plutarch’s 
natural problems has a deeper, epistemological motivation for him, which 
is also foregrounded in the problems collected in Quaestiones naturales, 
as we will see. 

Indeed, genre bears concrete meaning: it represents a certain attitude 
toward reality and the world, and does not come into existence by hazard, 
as a merely artificial game played by learned authors". In the case of 
Quaestiones naturales, the fundamental motivation behind Plutarch’s 
choice for the genre of natural problems relies on his aporetic awareness 
that it is hard, if not altogether impossible, to attain the highest measure 
of accuracy and certainty in matters pertaining to natural science. The 
genre of natural problems provides a convenient format in which a given 
natural phenomenon is explained in a variety of more or less plausible 
explanations [see 1.1.4.]. These explanations are phrased interrogatively, 
and none of the physical aetiologies receive any closure, that is, a response 
that removes all possible doubt?'*. In this way, place is always left 
for potential criticism and further investigation, and final judgement 
is ultimately suspended (£xoy)?. Also the use of the categories of tò 
тібоубу and тё 424046 in the aetiologies tell us much about Plutarch’s 
argumentative strategies. The Chaeronean has a tendency to resort to 
correct explanations (tò &)y9éc), but this never becomes a strict aetiological 
compulsion. In the end, the explanations are mainly concerned with an 


23 Cf, e.g., G.B. Conte, 1992, p. 120: “Genre functions as a mediator, permitting certain 
models of reality to be selected and to enter into the language of literature; it gives them 
the possibility of being ‘represented’.” Cf. also id., 1994, p. 132: “genre must be thought 
of as a discursive form capable of constructing a coherent model of the world in its own 
image". 

?^ Cf. already J. Schroeter, 1911, pp. 23-24: “Die praktische Anwendung dieser Lehre 
(вс. of éxoyy] bieten die Abhandlungen: quaest. nat. und aqua an ign. util. In diesen 
Schriften tritt Plutarch keiner von den vorgetragenen Ansichten bei, sondern überlässt es 
dem Leser, die wahrscheinlichste zu wählen.” 

25 H, Górgemanns, 1970, p. 87 also connected Plutarch’s sceptical attitude with the 
“zetematische Form der Aet. phys. und der Quaest. conv.”. Cf. also К.М. Jones, 1980, p. 19 
and P. Donini, 1986a, p. 205. For a similar aporetic approach in Quaestiones Romanae, 
see J. Boulogne, 2002, p. 94. Notably, К. Preston, 2001, p. 112 opposed the tentative 
explanations of Quaestiones Romanae with the dogmatic ones of Quaestiones Graecae, 
arguing that for Plutarch, *Roman culture will elude definitive explanation". It is not 
unreasonable that Greek culture was, indeed, better known or, in any case, more familiar to 
Plutarch than the more exotic Roman one. Perhaps, it is not so remarkable, therefore, that 
interpretative pluralism is scarce in Quaestiones Graecae, where we are mostly dealing 
with an attempt at defining, rather than explaining, specific Greek cultural phenomena 
[see 1.1.4., n. 95]. Nevertheless, Preston's theory was rejected by T. Morgan, 2011, p. 72, 
n. 77. 
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anti-dogmatic formulation of plausible explanations (tò табаубу)219, Three 
further observations can be made in this regard. 

I) First of all, several passages show that the feature of aetiological 
sufficiency plays an important role in Plutarch’s search for plausible expla- 
nations. In О.М. 12, for instance, Plutarch examines why oil sprinkled on 
seawater causes clearness and calm. The aetiology opens with Aristotle’s 
explanation, according to which the wind, slipping off the smoothness (so 
caused by the oil), makes no impact and raises no surge. In the second 
causa, Plutarch considers Aristotle’s explanation to be plausible with 
regard to the external aspect of the phenomenon (ў тобто ті0оу%с #рутол 
трос tà ёктбс;), but he adds that it gives no internal explanation of how this 
phenomenon works in the sea (¿v то 200%), where it is of course impossible 
to adduce slipping of the wind as a cause (oix éotw éxei туедиятос бдлтӨоу 
ваітійсасбол). As such, Aristotle’s explanation can only be considered par- 
tially correct at best, but this does not, of course, make it implausible in 
principle, so that it is still worth mentioning. The association between 
the aspects of aetiological plausibility and sufficiency is rendered more 
explicit in О.М. 19, where Plutarch examines the octopus’ colour-changing 
ability. In the first causa, Plutarch provides Theophrastus’ explanation, 
according to which the change of colour is due to the octopus’ natural 
cowardly nature (derAdv ¿oti $c Cov) and the working of its туебио. This 
explanation is considered plausible but insufficient in the second causa, 
because it only accounts for the change of the octopus’ colour and not also 
for its adaptation to its surroundings (ў тобто тр$с tH uetaBorry тібоуфс 
Aéhextou трос 2 ту Eouoiwow ody ixavac;). As such, Theophrastus provides 
only a partial explanation of the problem (as was also the case with Aris- 
totle's explanation in Q.N. 12). Nevertheless, it is still considered to be a 
plausible account, since, so Plutarch adds in the third causa, it adduces an 
important ‘starting-point’ in the aetiology (àpyv [...] évdidwot). In both of 
these cases, Plutarch shows that what is plausible from one perspective 
may turn out to be insufficient from another?" 


216 The conceptualisation of tò тібаубу in Quaestiones naturales (see Q.N. 2, 912A, 12, 
915A, 19, 916В, 26, 918E, 39) clearly outweighs that of тӛ 210 (see Q.N. 2, 911F—912A 
and 21, 917D). 

27 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 197, n. 98 (cf. also pp. 18-10): “ТГ opposizione del 
persuasivo (o probabile) e del sufficiente non esclude, anzi implica la possibilità del vero." 
*La spiegazione sufficiente é appunto quella adeguata alla realtà di fatto del fenomeno e 
quindi vera dal punto di vista gnoseologico. La spiegazione probabile sotto un certo aspetto 
può a sua volta essere insufficiente о inadeguata sotto un altro". However, for Plutarch, 
the ultimately ‘true’ (or better: ‘correct’; see n. 228) explanation cannot be attained nor 
formulated in a physical discourse (considering the epistemic restriction imposed by 
&noy). 
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2) Second, the category of tò тібаубу involves an aspect of relativity, in 
the sense that one explanation can be more or less тібаубу than another (cf. 
О.М. 39: probabilius)?'*. One may wonder, however, what Plutarch exactly 
means in the last causa of Q.N. 21 (regarding the problem of the higher 
fertility of domesticated sows vis-à-vis wild ones) when he asks whether 
Aristotle's account (of the fertility of wild boars) is, literally, ‘also true’ (7 
Kal TO heyduevov Әт” Apiototéhouc 42106). Indeed, the category of tò 42046 
is used in an interrogative and anti-dogmatic context here and is, thus, 
ultimately pushed back into the region of plausibility and verisimilitude’””. 
Thus, even if Aristotle’s account has the appearance of providing a correct 
explanation to the problem, it does not surpass the realm of plausibility. 
This makes it possible for Plutarch to use the category of tò #1310 in 
a relative rather than an absolute sense here. Arguably, the use of the 
copulative xa (in ў кої tò Aeyóuevov Әт” Арістотёћоос #\10с;) implies that 
the three preceding explanations may a/so have the appearance of being 
correct (4\0), and may lay an equally legitimate claim to it as the fourth 
(see n. 262). Alternatively, the xai may be used adverbially, expressing 
“emphatic assertion or assent" (see LSJ, s.v.); the translation, then is: ‘Or, 
indeed, is Aristotle’s account true?’. This does not, of course, alter the 
relative value of the truth claim at hand. 

3) Third, at some points, Plutarch explicitly relates the criterion of 
тё табауду to that of tò 2110, without, therefore, identifying the two as 
being completely equivalent. For instance, in the first causa of О.М. 2 
(regarding the problem of why trees and seeds naturally receive more 
nourishment from rainwater than from irrigational water), Plutarch records 
Laetus’ explanation that focuses on the rainwater’s impact. He does not 
consider the explanation very convincing, though, and suggests, in an 
interrogative fashion (in the second causa), that it is incorrect (ў тобто uv 
одк 44у0%, 407 Әлде tov Aaitov xtA.;). Plutarch then wonders whether 
Aristotle’s explanation, which draws attention to the the rainwater’s 
freshness, is correct (tò 8% tod Aptototéhoug &ànbéç;). Yet, insofar that 


218 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 249, n. 212: "probabilius è quasi certamente la traduzione 
di табаудтероу, data la discreta frequenza di questo termine qui e altrove nei Moralia". 
Senzasono refers to Quaest. conv. 629A, 664D, 741C, De facie 930C, 933CD, De prim. 
frig. 951F. Longolius translates тібоубс in Q.N. 12, 915A and 19, 916B as probabiliter. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that the original Greek text read ў u&Mov, which Longolius 
elsewhere translates as an potius (Q.N. 3, 912E, 7, 913F, 28, 919A). 

? A similar conclusion was reached for Quaestiones Romanae by J. Boulogne, 1992, 
p. 4695: “Le mode interrogatif de la formulation des causes examinées ne tient pas, 
toutefois, seulement au respect de la forme traditionnelle du genre littéraire des Q.R. Il 
correspond surtout à une réflexion personnelle, consciente de |’ impossibilité de parvenir à 
des certitudes. Il est, d' ailleurs, remarquable que les explications qualifiées de vraies ne le 
sont, pour ainsi dire, jamais que sur le mode interrogatif." 
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running waters do, indeed, share their freshness with rainwater but are less 
nourishing, he argues that this explanation is ‘also/indeed plausible rather 
than true’ (ў кой тобто тибаубу роу ў dy Pécs totu). Notably, this pattern 
of speech (viz. тібаубу роу 7| 9206) recurs in De def. or. 424C and in 
Quaest. conv. 627B, again regarding a specific Aristotelian account’. 
Scarcella may be right in pointing out that this phrase has a playful and 
ironic connotation?!. In my opinion, this does not, however, make it 
irrelevant in light of Plutarch’s underlying epistemology. What the phrase 
probably implies, then, is that what is at first suggested to be a correct 
explanation, after close examination is considered to have falsely aroused 
that appearance, and is, therefore, degraded as being plausible (rather 
than true). The basic idea here is that the relative plausibility of a physical 
explanation, rather than its absolute correctness, is the main criterion 
to be taken into consideration in evaluating this type of theories. Or as 
Teodorsson has put it: “These expressions seem at first sight to indicate 
that Plut. was a thorough researcher, eager to arrive at the truth, but in 
reality he was prone to be content with tò m@avév or тё гікбе [...].222 This 
can be linked, then, with Plutarch’s philosophical attitude in postponing 
final judgement in natural scientific matters. Moreover, the phrase also 
indicates that there is a clear epistemological distinction between what is 
plausible and what is correct for Plutarch, but that it is not always easy to 
draw the line in reality. Therefore, these categories are not strictly opposed 
to each other at a conceptual level”. After all, what is plausible is not 
necessarily incorrect”. Then again, at a conceptual level, presumably 
only one plausible explanation can be the correct one (but this cannot be 
said of Aristotle’s explanation here in Q.N. 2). It is from this overlapping 
of the categories of tò тібаубу and tò 42106 that misunderstandings can 
eventually arise, and this is why the $vouóc should remain pensive in his 
judgement». 


220 Tt can also be seen in an adapted form in De prim. frig. 952B (cf. also Quaest. 
conv. 687DE). See also, e.g., Galen, SMT 11, 471, 13-14 Kühn. A similar idea is 
expressed in Herod., Hist. 2, 22: H òè tpity тӛу 6dav тодӛу &nieuceo tóc ёобса udhiota 
Буғустад. 

221 A.M. Scarcella, 1998, p. 340, n. 352: “un gradevole tono ironico". Pace L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 19—20, with п. 29, who seems to link Scarcella’s irony too strictly with Socratic 
irony. 

222 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 150 (translated by L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 20 without 
reference). For the conceptualisation of the category of тё eixóc in Quaestiones naturales, 
see О.М. 2, 912C, 5, 913D, 7, 914B, 19, 916D, 20, 917A, 29, 919B. 

23 Pace L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 19 (*opposizione", “distinti”, “contrapposizione”), 
20 (“contrapposti”) and 149, n. 15 ("opposizione"). 

224 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 22: “Plutarco possa attribuire al probabile una possibilità 
di verità". 

225 This also works the other way around, insofar that the categories of the ‘plausible’ 
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In conclusion, Plutarch never claims to know what is ostensibly true or 
false in a natural scientific context. Nevertheless, in spite of suspending 
judgement, he still shows that he has a certain opinion about these aspects. 
If he suggests an explanation to not be true, he does not take it to be strictly 
implausible (Q.N. 2, 911F—912A). Conversely, what is plausible sometimes 
turns out to be only partially correct (О.М. 12, 915A, 19, 916B). In this 
sense, the notion of plausibility can be considered a heuristic stimulus to 
further complete the aetiology?6. It functions as a useful argumentative 
criterion (often, indeed, ranked in the first causa: О.М. 2, 9ПЕ, 12, 915A, 
I9, 916B), by means of which the $vcucóc is exhorted to look for an even 
more plausible or more comprehensive explanation. In the end, Plutarch 
is satisfied by formulating plausible arguments, since in some cases, what 
is plausible is also potentially correct (ranked in the final causa: Q.N. 26, 
918E, 39). 

We can safely assume from these observations that the natural prob- 
lems collected in Quaestiones naturales comprise some kind of status 
quaestionis of an ongoing zetetic search for plausible arguments, thus 
embodying a collection of open-ended natural scientific ¿niyephpata (i.e. 
endeavours, attempts, essays)’. In the end, the search for the ‘truth’ in the 
sensible world leads to more or less plausible opinions (64a), which can- 
not attain the cognitive status of absolute science (émtotyun). The physical 
aetiologies Plutarch provides are only indicative of tò #130. Therefore, 
епоуй 15 the most appropriate method in natural scientific inquiry, even if 
it does not offer a clear way out of the problems that nature confronts us 
with. When all is said and done, many blind spots will inevitably remain 
on the map of nature?*. As we saw previously, from an epistemological 


and the ‘incorrect’ do not necessarily exclude one another, as can be inferred from 
Plutarch's criticism of Laetus in combination with that of Aristotle here in О.М. 2, 9ПЕ- 
912A. Their explanations are suggested to be oix &)x0£c but still табауду. What is untrue 
may sometimes seem plausible (cf. De aud. poet. 16C: usutyyévov табаудтүтілуеббос). There 
may even be some truth to what seems improbable (cf. Quaest. conv. 626F: padiws ўибу 
кой @Абү®с Әтӛ тоб ғікбтос @Ммткоц#ёушу Kal rác йтістофутоу TH парй TO sicóc). 

226 Cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 22, n. 31: “la stessa probabilita é un criterio euristico”. 

227 The concept of émyeipyua is mentioned on several occasions in the context of the 
natural problems discussed in Quaestiones convivales (cf. 651C, 656B, 662D, 694D, 7о1Е). 
For the link between Plutarch's aetiological originality and the notion of “essai”, cf. also 
F. Frazier and J. Sirinelli, 1996, р. 198. In Aristotelian logic, an ¿myeípnua is more technical 
in meaning (cf. LSJ, s.v.), referring to a dialectical syllogism (cf. Тор. 162а17: cuMoyiopds 
Ow excucóc). 

28 There add a critical note on Senzasono's interpretation of Plutarch's (generally) 
sceptical stance in Quaestiones naturales (L. Senzasono, 2006, esp. pp. 20—21). Senzasono 
argues that Plutarch's scepticism is not fundamental in his natural problems but 1) 
methodological and 2) partial or limited. 1) The methodological aspect implies that “si tratta 
d'un atteggiamento che guida la ricerca, non d'una convizione gnoseologica che si radica 
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perspective, natural phenomena are immanently unclear (&dyAa) since 
they belong to the domain of sense perception, and therefore cannot grant 


in una concezione scettica sistematica, sia pure probabilistica" (р. 21, n. 31; see also p. 149, 
n. 15). Senzasono therefore prefers to speak of “agnosticismo metodologico, inspirato allo 
scetticismo accademico" (р. 150, n. 15). There are, indeed, clear sceptical overtones in 
Plutarch’s natural scientific method, which does not, however, imply, as we saw above, 
that Plutarch would consider himself to be an Academic Sceptic pur sang rather than an 
enthusiast of Plato. Therefore, Plutarch is not following Carneades’ ‘probabilism’ in a strict 
way, as Senzasono knows (р. 21, n. 31): “E probabile che un intellettuale come Plutarco, 
antidogmatico e aperto a istanze problematiche, sia stato stimulato dalla gnoseologia 
di Carneade e indotto da essa all'uso frequente del termine [sc. m8avév], tanto piu che 
aveva fatto parte dell' Accademia; ma [...] basta Platone a spiegare l'attegiamento di 
Plutarco e l'uso del termine è originariamente platonico.” However, regarding the éroyy 
statement in De prim. frig. 955C, Senzasono seems to overdo things a bit when he speaks 
of “un cauto scetticismo di convenienza, da adottarsi quando le idee non sono né inferiori 
né superiori alla probabilità (m9avéty¢)” (p. 150, n. 15). Plutarch’s scepticism in natural 
scientific matters is more than simply a methodological convenience (to use Senzasono's 
wording), since it does not just imply an ad hoc approach, applicable only on occasion 
(pace also the conclusion drawn for Quaestiones convivales by F. Fuhrmann, 1972, p. xxv: 
*Le scepticisme n'est jamais présenté que comme une diversion."). On the contrary, 
Plutarch's anti-dogmatic and aporetic approach towards natural phenomena is applied 
consistently all throughout his scientific writings in general, thus including his natural 
problems more in specific, and it is firmly rooted in his Platonic epistemological conviction 
that the $vcuóc should manage with plausible arguments. 2) The partial or limited aspect 
of Plutarch's scepticism, on the other hand, implies, to use Senzasono's own words again, 
that Plutarch examines “certi aspetti e non altri della realtà che é oggetto di conoscenza" 
(p. 21), which means — if I understand Senzasono correctly — that Plutarch's approach 
“è limitato a cid che поп è chiaro, non investe la totalità del reale; la stessa probabilità 
é un criterio euristico e non esclude la conoscibilità del vero in generale" (p. 22, n. 31); 
“Ja sua origine puo essere scettica solo limitatamente all'uso del termine ‘probabile’, non 
per la concezione della verità in generale" (p. 21). In regards to the intelligible, divine 
truth in itself, however, one could object that, contrary to what Senzasono writes, Plutarch 
believed that it cannot be reached in its full extent by the human intellect (which is why he 
advocates et\dBe instead). Regarding the phrase тібаубу pa Mov ў 445066 (in О.М. 2, 912A; 
see above), Senzasono (p. 19; cf. also p. 24) argues that it actually is possible for Plutarch 
to attain the truth (“si ammette la possibilità di conoscere il vero"; “non esclude l'approdo 
alla verità"), but, then again, it is a mistake to assume that tò 2110 can be attained because 
it is merely mentioned there. In his commentary to this passage, Senzasono, does, indeed, 
draw attention to the interrogative and non-assertoric formulation of the phrase, but he still 
seems to go too far when he adds that “in generale si ha sempre l'ammissione implicita 
della possibilità del vero non identificabile col probabile: dunque qui non c'é riduzione 
di esso [i.e. il vero] al probabile, e quindi scetticismo" (p. 149, n. 15). As we saw earlier 
on, however, the concept of тӛ 20 in Plutarch’s physical aetiologies does пог, in fact, 
surpass the realm of verisimilitude. Moreover, it seems that there is a category mistake in 
Senzasono's account, obfuscating the conceptual border between the logical category of 
truth and the psychological-subjective category of certainty. This idea applies specifically 
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reliable knowledge’. In what follows, I will take a closer look at the use 
and role of sensory knowledge in Quaestiones naturales, including the 
controversial issue of Plutarch’s personal observations. 


3. Sense perception and the issue of autopsy in Quaestiones naturales 


In accordance with Plato, Plutarch firmly believes that natural phenomena 
have something that we apprehend by opinion and something that we 
apprehend by intellect??. He, therefore, draws a sharp distinction between 
sensible and intelligible knowledge. Knowledge of intelligibles is superior 
to that of the senses, since the latter is situated at the level of opinion and 
conjecture?!, In light of Plutarch’s (generally) sceptical method in natural 
science, it should be noted that the Academic Sceptics themselves did not 
intend to do away with the working оҒойс0уо16 as such but with the unstable 
8бЁол that it yields??. Even though Plutarch accordingly rejects a scientific 
method that is entirely based on 01591016, this does not imply that sense 
perception is of no importance in his study of natural phenomena. On the 
contrary, Plutarch ascribes a great deal of argumentative value to the data 
pertaining to sense perception in his aetiologies. The overall function of this 
empirical knowledge is often restricted, though, to somewhat indecisive 
inductions, associations, analogies, examples etc., that help corroborate the 


to Plutarch's use of the concept of tò à)x0&c in Quaestiones naturales. One should draw 
a functional distinction between the object language (i.e. in Plutarch's text) and the 
descriptive-analytical language (i.e. how we should interpret it): on the second level 
the opposition is not plausible-true but plausible-certain, i.e. ‘with certainty true’ (thanks 
are due to J. Opsomer for this remark). Of course, the intelligible truth does, indeed, exist 
for Plutarch, but certainty not, or at least not in a domain like physics. This is precisely why 
Plutarch's physical aetiologies are formulated in an anti-dogmatic, fashion. For further 
criticism of the alleged partialness of Plutarch's scepticism (as put forward by P. Donini, 
19862), see also D. Babut, 1994, pp. 570ff. 

29 Cf. e.g., De prim. frig. 955C and Quaest. conv. 700B. The conceptual distinction 
between йду\а and dxatéAynta, as made by Carneades (see J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 164—165), 
is not of importance here. 

30 Cf. Adv. Col. 1114C: Ее ті боҒастбу ў фдоіс Eye 8ё кой vor tóv кті. See M. Bonazzi, 
2004, pp. 67-68. 

21 СЕ Quaest. Plat. 1001D: xot; 8” аісбутоїс тістаіу, ғікасіоу 82 тоїс тері TH ға xod тйс 
eixóvac. See J. Opsomer, 1998, p. 196. 

22 Cf. Adv. Col. 1122F: 6 yàp тӯс 2тоуйс Абүос où паратрёте THY ойсӨзүтгу, 0958 тоїс @Абүо 
máBeoty gòts кой xcv uaa ty a&Molwor turori батардттоусау тӛ фаутастікбу, Ad тйс 56506 
буоу dvatpst урӯтод дё тоїс #Лос we тефокеу. See J. Opsomer, 1998, pp. 88 and ror: “Тһе 
reason why we should distrust the senses is not in the first place that our sensory cognitive 
faculty is defective as such, but rather that the world is not the sort of place which it is 
possible to know with total clarity.” For the idea that sight and hearing are not the result 
of chance but of reason, cf. De fortuna 98BC. 
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physical aetiologies in an irresolute fashion (see the examples below)**?. 
As such, these empirical data are highly indicative and supportive of the 
plausibility of Plutarch's arguments, but in the end, they are only slightly 
compelling for producing argumentative certainty?^^. 

For instance, in О.М. 1, 911D, Plutarch argues that salt water supports 
boats and swimmers, from which he induces that it has an earthy quality. 
Regarding this earthy component in salt water, he argues that it cannot 
provide trees with nourishment, since it is unable to enter the roots and rise 
in the plant (on account of its thickness and heaviness). Similarly, in О.М. 
2, 912B, Plutarch argues that rainwater falling from the sky makes bubbles, 
from which he induces that it contains light air and breath. Thus, rainwater 
is more nutritive for plants than irrigational water, since it can be guided 
and transmitted more quickly into the plant by its tenuity (an attribute of 
air and breath). These inductions are based on the association of the quality 
of the water with its corresponding localities (and the primary elements 
situated there): if it comes from the sky (Фур), it is pure and light; if it is 
mingled with earth (үй), impure and heavy. A case of analogy is found, for 
instance, in Q.N. І, 911E, where the natural phenomenon of burning heat 
that destroys drinkable water 1s compared with fever in the body, which 
is said to turn moisture into bile. A direct link is drawn here between 
processes that occur in nature and in living bodies, suggesting that these 
are based on the same or similar physical principles. Ап interesting case of 
exemplification is found, for instance, in О.М. 12, 915A: in order to illustrate 
that oil causes transparency in the sea, Plutarch adduces a popular account, 
according to which divers take oil into their mouth and blow it out into the 
water, so that they — literally — get light and transparency in the depths of 
the sea (cf. De prim. frig. 950BC). Numerous other instances of inductions, 
associations, analogies and examples of this sort (c.q. relating to empirical 
knowledge) could be added. What is important, however, is that Plutarch is 
relying, in most of these cases, on relatively common physical schemes and 
received beliefs that were already current on the contemporary scientific 
scene. For instance, in regards to the popular account about divers and 
oil, the introductory verb фас clearly indicates that Plutarch is relying 
on a traditional belief, probably originating from diver lore (perhaps 
via the intermediation of a lost problem; see the commentary ad loc.). 
Plutarch incorporated and adapted such data to the new problem contexts. 
Considering that Plutarch elsewhere emphatically underlines the inferior 
epistemological value of this kind of knowledge, it seems rather unlikely 


233 This approach is very common in ancient physical theory. E.g., for the use of analogy, 
see G.E.R. Lloyd, 1966, pp. 172—420. See also L. Taub, 2003, 98-102 (on Aristotle). 

234 Cf, e.g., E. Teixeira, 1992, p. 213 (regarding the natural problems treated in 
Quaestiones convivales): “Plutarque use de comparaisons pour mieux convaincre, bien 
que ce qu'il avance parfois ne corresponde pas toujours à la réalité." 
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that he is relying on personal experience in these cases, that is, on empirical 
data that he personally gathered or verified in the field. 

This has not, however, discouraged some scholars from thinking 
otherwise with regard to a number of natural phenomena recorded in 
Quaestiones naturales, where Plutarch could perhaps be relying on his 
own personal observations. The arguments in support of this theory are 
not very convincing, though?*>. The meticulous and detailed description of 
some natural phenomena was seen as an important indication of Plutarch's 
personal observations by Senzasono. However, descriptive detail alone 
is not a necessary, let alone sufficient, condition for assuming personal 
observation?*6 (think of Plato's minute description of Atlantis). Senzasono 
also regards the apparent lack of traditional sources in some cases as an 
additional indication of Plutarch’s autopsy??. However, in these cases 
Plutarch may just as well be relying on an oral tradition, or some of his 
sources may have gone lost — or are we perhaps dealing with an aspect 
of aetiological ingenuity? Whatever may be the case, the examples that 
Senzasono provides are not convincing. 

In regards to a number of problem chapters on hunting (viz. Q.N. 20, 
22—25 and 28), Senzasono argues that Plutarch relies on personal expe- 
rience. Plutarch would also have had personal knowledge of navigation 
and fishing (as would appear from Q.N. 11 and 13; see also Q.N. 17-19). 
However, in these cases, we are dealing with rather weak indications of 
Plutarch's alleged personal observation. Notably, the natural problem at 
issue in О.М. 20 about the tears of wild boars tasting sweet (as opposed to 
the salty and ordinary ones of deer) 15 cited by Euthydemus and Patro- 
cleas from their acquaintance with farming and hunting (in Quaest. conv. 
7ООЕЕ: &т$ yewpylas кой кәуууіос трофёроутас)?%®%. In addition, if Plutarch 
was cultivated in botany, as Senasono believes (considering the names 
of specific marsh plants іп Q.N. 2, 912A)??, this would have only been 
indirectly and not by his own experience in gardening. It seems far more 
reasonable to assume that in his capacity as an armchair scientist, Plutarch 
draws most of his information from the tradition, which he intends to 


255 [n his study on ‘Plutarch and autopsy’, J. Buckler, 1992 concludes “that autopsy 
was neither of particular nor central interest to him” (p. 4829). Regarding Plutarch’s de 
visu observation in Quaestiones Romanae, see L. Van der Stockt, 1987, p. 287 and also 
J. Boulogne, 2002, p. 100: “Si la plupart des sujets paraissent fournis par l’ expérience 
méme du voyageur qu’ est Plutarque, au titre de choses vues, plusieurs portent sur le passé 
et présentent manifestement une provenance livresque.” 

236 L, Senzasono, 2006, pp. 25—28, esp. p. 25: “In certi casi Plutarco sembra aver 
osservato direttamenti i fenomeni, tanto é puntuale e minuta la notizia che li tramanda." 

237 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 27. 

238 Pace L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 26, n. 39 and p. 203, n. ПО. 

29 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 148, n. 13. 
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recycle and ‘problematise’ for intellectual discussion (as we saw earlier 
on [4.2.1.2.]). Therefore, Plutarch the hunter, sailor, fisherman, gardener, 
but also the cattle breeder (Q.N. 3, 21), winegrower (О.М. 30—31) and 
bee-keeper (О.М. 35—36) will remain the Plutarch of our imagination. 

Ina number of cases, the use of oratio obliqua clearly betrays Plutarch’s 
reliance on received knowledge (I have already mentioned the use of the 
verb $act in О.М. 12, 915A in the context of diver lore). Regarding the 
question of why the sea becomes less bitter to the taste (yevouévoic) in 
winter, Plutarch in Q.N. 9, 914B indicates that he does not speak from 
his own experience but relies on what people say to be recorded by 
Dionysius, the designer of aqueducts (тобто үйр фас kal Atovictoy iotopeiv 
tov bdpaywydv: this is oratio obliqua to the second degree). In О.М. 22, 
917D, to give another example, Plutarch wonders why people say (act) 
that the bear's fore-paws have the sweetest flesh and is the most delicious 
to eat. This means that Plutarch, in raising the problem, has not necessarily 
tasted the flesh himself but can just as well be relying on the popular 
tradition (c.q. hunting lore)". Indeed, in regards to the observations 
in Q.N. 26 on animal diseases, Senzasono this time rightly underlines 
Plutarch's dependence on the tradition, because many parallels can be 
found in the literature?!!. 

Among the ‘technicians’ (teyvitat) mentioned in De prim. frig. 948BC 
[quoted 4.3.2.1.], doctors and farmers especially (not so much musicians)” 
have specific authority in the context of the natural problems treated in 
Quaestiones naturales, since several of these problems are of specific 
medical or agricultural interest. Ancient doctors sought empirical verifi- 
cation for most of their assertions (e.g., when diagnosing their patients or 
when performing surgery), as did farmers (e.g., when confronted with an 
abnormality in the growth of their crops or in the behaviour of their cattle). 


240 Pace F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 198, n. а. As Sandbach notes, Xenophon reports that 
bears could be caught £v £évouc yedpag (Cyn. 11, т), which may perhaps imply that they no 
longer lived on Greek territory by Xenophon's time. The appearance of bears in Greece 
was again reported in the 2" century AD, though (cf. Paus., Graec. descr. 1, 32, 1; 3, 20, 4; 
7, 18, 125 8, 23, 9; cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 210—211, n. 126; see the commentary ad 
loc.). Bears were also used in the battles in the arena (cf., e.g., De soll. an. 977D, Pliny, 
NH 8, 130, Sen., Dial. 5, 30, 1, Martial., Spect. 22). Considering his vegetarian leanings, 
one may doubt that Plutarch ever tasted bear meat himself. 

%1 L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 28. This means that these observations “possono suscitare, se 
non la certezza, almeno il forte sospetto che Plutarco non abbia verificato personalmente 
quanto riferisce. [...] E probabile che egli [...] si sia rifatto solo a fonti letterarie che 
tramandavano le abitudine di certi animali, senza un controllo sperimentale." Senzasono 
draws the same conclusion for the observations in О.М. 5 on the filtration of seawater (see 
further). 

?? For musical problems, see Quaest. conv. 657BE, 672C, 704С-706Е, 710C-711A, 
741B and Book 19 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems (ёса тері &pyoviav). 
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The same is true for other specialists, like hunters (e.g., when distinguish- 
ing the trails of different kinds of animals) or bee-keepers (e.g., when 
trying to find out ways to sedate their bees). This technical know-how 
must have been a welcome source of inspiration for Plutarch to rely on. 
It seems rather unlikely, however, that Plutarch, considering his Platonic 
and Academic leanings, ventured to verify his sources empirically, or — a 
fortiori — that he even considered to do so?9. 

In those instances where one may be inclined to speak of ‘experiments’ 
or of *experimental observations' (see the examples below), it turns out 
that Plutarch frequently relies on the scientific literature — mostly from 
the Peripatetics — and accepts the eventual outcome without any attempt 
towards verification (or falsification). Plutarch often incorporates such 
*experimental data in the sub-arguments in order to validate or support the 
main arguments, but the procedure of controlled experimentation, where 
the repeatability of the results is essential, is clearly absent in his natural 
problems? In О.М. т, 9пЕ, for instance, Plutarch advises (торолуобиеу) 
people not to throw seawater onto flames, because it contains a fatty, oily 
constituent that would only fan the fire. He adduces this point in order 


23 Cf. e.g., S.T. Newmyer, 2014, p. 225. In fact, this lack of empirical and experimental 
verification was not uncommon in ancient science. The same conclusion was made, for 
instance, for Seneca's Naturales quaestiones by T.H. Corcoran, 1971, p. xiv: “[Seneca’s] age 
evaluated theories by the arguments of analogy. To test a theory by controlled experiment 
was not a standard reflex and it would be inappropriate to expect it.” See also, for instance, 
the account of G.E.R. Lloyd, 1983, pp. 119—135 on the informants of Theophrastus (esp. 
р. 133; quoted n. 10). See also more generally id., 1991, pp. 70-99 and L. Taub, 2003, pp. 102— 
IO3 (with n. 135 for further literature). On ancient empirical arguments, see G.E.R. Lloyd, 
1979, 126—225. Pace L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 27: Certo, in molti casi nei quali la presenza di 
citazioni esplicite о di concordanza con altri testi s’impone, non si può quasi mai escludere 
del tutto la diretta osservazione o almeno l'esperienza del fenomeno." 

244 According to L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 30-31 the aspect of empirical observation in 
Quaestiones naturales is, indeed, insufficient due to a lack of systematic experimentation, 
but he still maintains that in most cases, Plutarch relies on personal observation. Senzasono 
would, therefore, connect this lack of experimental repetition with Plutarch's observation 
of sensible phenomena in their direct natural context, that is, without any attempt towards 
generalisation: “Cosi qui questa mancanza di ripetizione sperimentale е connessa al fatto 
che Plutarco tendenzialmente, lungi dall’isolare i fenomeni di cui indaga le cause, li vede 
рїй o meno sempre legati all'ambiente entro il quale si manifestano, quindi nella loro 
immediatezza." The idea that ancient Greek science in general was not concerned with 
a systematic experimental repetition of its findings ("carenza statistica"), and that it did 
not intend to artificially isolate particular natural phenomena by excerpting them from 
their natural environment — which is a common approach in our modern laboratories - is 
borrowed by Senzasono from S. Sambursky, 1963, p. 233. In my opinion, however, there 
is an obvious aspect of artificial isolation of these phenomena out of their direct natural 
context in Plutarch's natural problems in that they are approached from a theoretical rather 
than empirical standpoint (see also n. 29). 
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to explain why seawater cannot nourish plants. Plutarch’s argument is 
that the oil in the seawater is hostile to plants and destroys those that are 
smeared with it. The idea that seawater is highly combustible because 
it contains a fatty, oily constituent is paralleled on several occasions in 
Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems (see the commentary ad loc.). Thus, it is unlikely 
that Plutarch tested or personally experienced what he dissuades others 
from doing here’. To give another example, іп Q.N. 5, 913C, Plutarch 
asserts that when seawater is boiled, it loses its saltiness and tang. This 
would explain why the salty flavour, which is initially present, one way 
or another, in ripening fruits, loses its natural character by the action of 
heat caused by the ripening process. Clear parallels can again be drawn 
with Aristotle’s writings for this belief (see the commentary ad loc.). A 
little bit further in O.N. 5, 913CD, Plutarch argues that seawater loses it 
saltiness, which is earthy and has large particles, when it is filtered. We 
read that drinkable moisture can be reached by digging on the seashore, 
that sweet filtered water can be drawn from the sea by a jar made of wax, 
and that the passage of seawater through white clay renders it drinkable’. 


245 See the doubt, however, in L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 143, n. 6: "Quanto all’ “esorta- 
zione" a non gettare acqua marina sulle fiamme, sembra che si riferisca, anche per l'uso 
della prima persona plurale (торолуобиеу), all'esperienza diretta all'autora, o almeno a un 
uso di cui egli spesso ha sentito parlare." 

246 Modern attempts to repeat the experiment with the wax jar have failed — in spite of 
the fact that Arist., HA 590a22 writes: "Hdy yàp еӘлфеуол tovtov ovußéßnke теірау (Aristotle 
mentions this experiment also on other occasions: see the commentary ad loc.). Some 
scholars have tried to correct Aristotle’s text: instead of xwpí(voi; they suggested to read 
xepautvotc, кедріуоқ or xioatvotc, but this does not solve the problem. Н. Diels, 1905, pp. 310- 
316, esp. 310—311 already considered the experiment to be false, and argued that perhaps 
a certain amount of seawater permeated through the cork into the vessel and obtained a 
sweet taste from the honey that was still sticking to the wax. He adds, p. 314: “Ebenso 
unrichtig ist die Behauptung (913CD), das Meerwasser werde, durch eine Tonschicht 
geleitet, seines Salzes beraubt, da diese als Filter wirke." G.E.R. Lloyd, 1991, p. 90 upholds 
Aristotle's experiment by arguing that water vapour perhaps condensed in the jar once it was 
submerged. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 165, n. d remains sceptical: “Salt can be extracted from 
seawater by filtering through certain resins, but not through clay or wax. The mistake over 
the origin of fresh water in a well by the sea-shore [...] is understandable, but not that over 
the story of the wax vessel [...]." L. Senzasono, 2006, рр. 27-28 considers this experiment 
“un caso limite", and on the basis of its “falsità” he argues that "l'intervento verificatore 
di Plutarco appare del tutto improbabile o è addirittura da escludarsi”: “Sarebbe bastato un 
esperimento elementare mediante un recipiente di cera o d'argilla per verificare che l'acqua 
di mare non perde affatto la salinita in virtu di tali recipienti, perché evidentemente non 
viene filtrata da essi. Dunque Plutarco ha accolto da fonti letterarie, o forse da tradizione 
orali, questa notizia senza curarsi di verificarla." However, A. Stückelberger, 1996, p. 379 
made an attempt to explain the phenomenon by invoking modern chemical theory. He 
speaks of a specific "Ionenaustauscheffekt": “Топ hat namlich die Fahigkeit, Cl-Ionen und 
Na-Ionen der Salzlosung gegen andere im Ton vorkommende lonen auszutauschen und 
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There are again obvious parallels to these accounts in Aristotle (see the 
commentary ad loc.). To give a last example, in О.М. 7, 914A, Plutarch 
argues that the winter cold compresses the water of rivers and makes it 
heavy and solid. In support of this argument he refers to the phenomenon 
of clepsydrae drawing up water more slowly in winter than in summer, 
and to Theophrastus’ account that a certain amount of water from a source 
on Mt. Pangaeum in Thrace would weigh twice as much in winter as 
in summer. It seems only likely that Plutarch borrowed these data from 
the scientific tradition and adapted them to the new problem context 
without verifying or falsifying them (Theophrastus’ lost De aquis served 
as a probable source)“. Since empirical knowledge cannot lead on to 
steadfast science, according to Plutarch, it does not really matter how 
many times these claims have been checked or re-checked [see 4.1.1.3. ]. 
These ‘experimental’ data are only incorporated in view of underpinning 
the plausibility of the arguments at issue. As such, it is perhaps better 
not to speak of ‘experiments’ or of ‘experimental observations’ at all in 
Plutarch’s natural problems. It turns out that these data are often treated 
on a par with other paradoxographical phenomena, which a priori receive 
Plutarch’s benefit of the doubt, as we saw [4.1.1.2.]. Thus, they fall into 
the same category as traditional knowledge and idées recues. 

Even in those few instances where Plutarch employs terminology 
related to human sense perception, this does not necessarily imply that he 
directly relies on his own personal observation. When in О.М. 5, 913AB, 
for instance, he wonders why we observe (épauev) that only one of the eight 
generic flavours, namely the salty, is not produced by any fruit, whereas 
the others actually are, it is clear that he aims to evoke a sense of shared, 
communal experience, as is expressed by the use of the first person plural 
[see 3.1.4.]. But Plutarch is not necessarily speaking from his personal 
experience here. In any case, it seems unlikely that he collected all kinds 
of fruits to do the test, rather than that he just accepted this a priori. In fact, 
the same problem was already raised and solved by Theophrastus (CP 6, 
IO, 1—2), so it is probably Plutarch’s primary intention here to provide a 
few insightful theoretical speculations of his own about the old problem 
of flavours. This is also the case, in О.М. 9, 914B, where Plutarch wonders 


damit Salzwasser bis zu einem gewissen Grade zu entsalzen". L. Taub, 2003, p. 103 (with 
further references) is probably right, however, that *[w]hile Aristotle may have done the 
experiment as described, it seems possible that he is reporting hearsay evidence, which 
literally does not hold water". 

247 See L. Senzasono, 2006, рр. 43-44: “È assai probabile che Plutarco non abbia 
eseguito alcuna verifica sperimentale [...]." F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 169, n. b is sceptical 
about Theophrastus' report: “Ап experiment involving an exact quantitative observation 
is unusual in Antiquity, and this one cannot have been correctly performed, if the result is 
correctly reported." 
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why the sea becomes less bitter to the taste (уғџоџёуос̧) in winter — this 
he knows indirectly from Dionysius, as we saw —, and in Q.N. 22, 917D, 
where the sweet taste (dayetv ўдістуу) of the bear's fore-paws is under 
scrutiny — he probably knows this from popular hunter lore, as we saw. 

To give another example, іп Q.N. 8, 914B, Plutarch wonders why we 
observe (брбиеу) that the sea grows warmer when it is agitated, whereas 
all other liquids become colder when moved and disturbed. By the use 
of the first person plural he is again evoking a certain sense of shared 
experience. According to Sandbach, this “phenomenon [is] familiar to 
bathers, but not registered by thermometers.” He explains that “[t]he cause 
of the illusion is to be sought mainly in the relative temperatures of sea 
and air, and the chilling effect of the wind that often accompanies a rough 
sea.””48 This may well be true, but one may still wonder why Plutarch adds 
that the same effect does not take place in other liquids (e.g., the fresh 
water in lakes or rivers, but perhaps also such liquids as oil, milk, wine, 
etc. — the quaestio speaks of bypév, rather than wp). Plutarch does not 
necessarily have to rely on personal observation to raise this problem, let 
alone to solve it in a plausible way. One can very well imagine that it is 
precisely in the paradoxical element in the quaestio that the problematic 
aspect of this phenomenon is situated, rather than in Plutarch’s alleged 
personal observation, or, for that matter, in the empirical attestation of this 
phenomenon in the actual physical reality to begin with. If Plutarch had 
not denied that this particular phenomenon takes place in other liquids 
just as well, this would have entirely eroded the paradox and thus the 
problematic aspect of the quaestio at hand. 

Indeed, Plutarch's explanation of the problem in О.М. 8 15 clearly based 
on this paradoxical element: he a priori treats the property of heat as an 
intrinsic feature of seawater (heat is innate to it: cóudvcov), as opposed to 
all other liquids (where it is considered an incidental and alien intrusion: 
етеоббоу кой ёотріау). In Plutarch's world, seawater contains innate 
heat and other liquids do not (see n. 155). This did not require empirical 
verification for him, an idea that clearly highlights the theory-ladenness 
of empirical knowledge??. As such, the explanation that he provides is, 


248 


F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 170—171, n. b. See also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 29: “Plutarco 
quindi in questo caso assume un dato sensoriale soggettivamente reale considerandolo 
direttamente oggettivo, senza sottoporre a una mediazione critica la sensazione per 
verificare quale sia la sua origine e se essa abbia una corrispondenza nella realtà oggettiva 
о si tratti di un' impressione (sua o di altri). Cosi la vera causa del fenomeno gli sfugge 
[...].” Cf. also p. 178, n. бо: “Qui il dato sensoriale è direttamente assunto come dato 
sperimentale senza riflessione critica [...].” 

249 On the secondary importance of empirical verification in the formation of ancient 
scientific theories, but also in our modern evaluation of them, see D. Lehoux, 2003. Lehoux 
discusses Quaest. conv. 641C, where it is argued that there is tangible experience (теірау) 
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indeed, plausible, albeit only in this specific context, that is, when all 
premises are accepted as stated. However, in О.М. 18, 916B, Plutarch 
argues, on the contrary, that the calamary leaps out of the sea in an attempt 
to escape the cold and the disturbance in the depths (тӛзубуос кой thv £v Bá 
тарауйу тїс Ө@А@ттс). This implies that cold can, in fact, be accompanied 
by movement in the sea — in opposition to what Plutarch says in О.М. 8, 
914B (the sea grows warmer when it is agitated). Clearly, then, Plutarch’s 
world is not constituted such that it leaves no room for variations of such 
physical theories (c.q. the innate heat of seawater), at least within the 
broad limits of тӛ тібоубу. These theories are not idées fixes in a strict 
sense, because nothing in the sublunary region is ontologically stable. 
Thus, all possibilities should also remain open at an aetiological level?*°. 
Therefore, we should probably cut Plutarch some aetiological slack in 
physical matters, especially in the context of sense perception (I will come 
back to this point later [see 4.3.3.2. ]). 

Similarly, close to the end of the aetiology in Q.N. 8, Plutarch refers to 
the seawater's transparency in order to illustrate its innate heat (transparent 
water contains light, and by implication fire and heat). One may wonder, 
though, if this transparency does not apply to other kinds of water just as 
well, such as that of lakes, rivers or fountains. Plutarch does not mention 
this, precisely because it would disturb the logic of his argumentation. 


for the antipathetic phenomenon of magnets losing their attractive force when rubbed with 
garlic. Who would even consider putting this ancient belief to the test today in his rejection 
of it? On the basis of this question, Lehoux develops his thesis according to which shifts in 
ontological categories can occur over time, and that the evaluative significance of empirical 
verification is a priori subjected to these categories. He argues (p. 334) that “the category of 
‘experience’ is heavily intertwined with the category of ‘theory’” (c.q. the ancient theory 
of cosmic sympathy and antipathy vis-d-vis the modern theory of magnetic attraction). He, 
therefore, notes that “obviousness has more to do with the [epistemological] classifications 
of facts than it does with the experiences of those facts. But the epistemologies on both 
sides [1.е. in ancient and modern evaluations of such phenomena] try to tie that obviousness 
of kind to obviousness of experience, by surreptitiously including classification under the 
rubric of experience” (p. 327). For further (critical) discussion of Lehoux’ account, see the 
conclusion in M. Meeusen, 2014. 

29 Cf. J. Opsomer, 2009, p. 131: “The very fact that opposed principles can apparently 
be applied at will in physical contexts show something important about what we can know 
about the physical world according to Plutarch [...].” “[T]he physical world is by nature 
such as to elude a firm epistemic grasp”. The same conclusion was made for the (alleged) 
contradictions in De facie by P. Donini, 1988, p. 138: “The contradictions [...] have the 
purpose of insisting on the nondefinitive, not fully certain, nonabsolute nature of scientific 
explanations. The Platonic philosopher suggests that when one engages in the science 
of nature or of the heavens, one must always remember that in a wider vision [...] the 
explanations could be different, involving metaphysical forces or entitites which are not 
even exactly perceptible by science.” 
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Nevertheless, Sandbach tries to redeem Plutarch by suggesting that “[t]he 
sea is no more transparent than fresh water, but some Greeks, perhaps as 
not familiar with any deep fresh waters, thought that it was"?*!, Sandbach’s 
claim seems to imply that Plutarch never saw the water of a pond in 
his entire life — however, he is not that much of an armchair scientist 
either. 

In О.М. 39, Plutarch deals with the problem of why water is seen as 
white in its upper layer but black at the bottom. In the explanation he 
draws attention to the visual aspect of both colours (spectatur), but only 
in order to emphasise the paradoxical opposition between them. Again, 
we are dealing with a classic paradox. The main problem is that if water 
is essentially black (a physical theory that recurs, for instance, in De Is. et 
Os. 364B and in De prim. frig. 950A), why is it seen as white in its upper 
layer but black only at the bottom? Apparently, it did not really matter for 
Plutarch — for the sake of the argument, presumably — that if one takes а 
portion of the deep water, it will turn out to have the same colour as that 
in the upper layer??? 

A similar conclusion can be drawn for О.М. 11, 914EF. Here, Plutarch 
addresses the problem of seasickness, which, according to what he says 
in the quaestio, occurs on the sea rather than on rivers, even if the weather 
is calm. Plutarch argues that of all sensations, the sense of smell induces 
sickness most (ў имота vautiav kvet THY оісӨйсеоуу ў ёофруотс̧). On the 
basis of this reference to human sensation (о450|о16):5 and a lack of exact 
sources, Senzasono suggests that we are dealing here with an instance of 
Plutarch’s personal experience in navigation?*^. Surely, though, one does 
not necessarily have to suffer from a certain affliction (c.q. seasickness), 
in order to speculate about its origins — otherwise, doctors would find 
themselves in a most distressful situation. Of course, one cannot rule out 
the possibility that Plutarch personally experienced this ailment during 


21 ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 171, n. c. He refers to Ps.-Arist., Probl. 932b8 and 935b17. 

252 Cf. W. Capelle, 1910, p. 333, n. 2: “Daß das Wasser von Natur weder schwarz noch 
weiß, sondern farblos ist, scheint man im Altertum nicht erkannt zu haben, offenbar, weil 
man es nicht in durchsichtigem Glase geprüft hat." One could just as well use one's hands 
to test this, so it is only likely that the aspect of experimentation was not that important an 
issue to begin with for Plutarch. 

253 Notably, it is only in this passage in Quaestiones naturales that Plutarch relates the 
concept of aic§jc1¢ to human sense perception. In other passages, it refers to the sensation 
in animals: О.М. 18, 916A (то) 97j тровоӨйӛуетол д eümáOsewrv тоб xemdvos), 25, 018В (h 9" 
dyav пербуџёс түүудооса тйс òouàç ойк 26 Helv одд? кіуеіу THY alaByow), 26, 918D (od \оуюиф 
той cuydépovroc &yojong тїс 2100/00). 

254 L, Senzasono, 2006, p. 27: “Cosi il Problema XI [...] presuppone senza dubbio 
l'esperienza diretta della navigazione e la riflessione personale sui malesseri che essa può 
comportare [...].” Cf. also p. 185, n. 73: “qui Plutarco si riferisca a sue esperienze personali 
e rifletta su di esse in modo originale". 
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a sea voyage once, but it is just as likely that he heard or read about it. In 
either case, I would argue — perhaps ad nauseam at this point — that this 
element of sense perception is subordinated to the logical development 
of the aetiology itself. The guaestio is again formulated as a traditional 
paradox: even if the weather is calm, people are liable to suffer from 
seasickness, and more so when sailing on the open sea than on rivers. 
One may wonder whether this is really so. Modern scientists would 
ascribe the cause of seasickness to the rocking motion of the ship on 
the water over which it sails, regardless of whether it is that of the sea 
or of rivers. They hold that the illness originates from the conflicting 
signals that the eyes and the equilibrium sensors in the ears send to the 
brain. Plutarch, however, links this phenomenon to our perception of 
smell in conflict with that of sight. Once again, he conjures up a physical 
opposition in the aetiology, this time between the strange (0020) smell 
of the undrinkable seawater and the customary (сууў) smell of the 
drinkable fresh water of rivers. There is no point in putting this to the 
test for Plutarch, because human 016091016 is fundamentally deceptive 
anyway (he emphatically speaks of davtaciav xwvddvov). In fact, this is 
actually what the problem in Q.N. 11 is all about, effectively illustrating 
how our senses (c.q. smell) trigger our base emotions (c.q. fear), which 
can eventually fool our souls and sicken our bodies (c.q. by causing 
seasickness). 

In conclusion, Plutarch’s relative nonchalance towards observatory 
knowledge and empirical verification in his natural problems can be 
connected not only with the intellectual context of problem solving 
itself, where the theoretical aspect of argumentative ingenuity is con- 
sidered an important criterion in the debates, but also, and probably 
more fundamentally so, with his Platonically inspired depreciation of 
the low epistemological value of sensible data. In accordance with 
Platonic-Academic philosophy, Plutarch accepts that natural phenom- 
ena have a low ontological statute and, thus, yield inferior knowledge. 
Therefore, the logical persuasiveness of the explanations is more impor- 
tant for Plutarch than the actual verification or even verifiability of 
sensory data. The only thing that matters for Plutarch is providing a 
set of more or less plausible explanations for each natural problem. 
In the end, the logical development of the explanations takes prior- 
ity, and when it is necessary, the data pertaining to sense perception 
are adapted to the logical development of the arguments themselves, 
rather than the other way around. Van der Stockt is correct, therefore, 
that: 


“there is, in ancient science and Plutarch’s practice, undeniably a certain 
degree of negligence in the gathering and classifying of physical data, 
of testing hypotheses against those data, let alone of experimentation; 
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the criterion for validating scientific opinions seems to have been more 
the comprehensiveness of “logical” explanations and the coherence of 
the theory’. 


In the following section, I will examine in further detail how Plutarch 
organises his natural problems in a generally logical fashion, and which 
methodological dynamics are playing along in this process. 


4-3-3. Logical-rhetorical dynamics 


In his natural problems, Plutarch is not concerned with formulating cogent 
proofs but probable arguments, by means of which he tries to convince 
the reader of what is said?*. The emphasis on argumentative persuasion 
has specific rhetorical overtones — rhetoric being the ability to see what is 
possibly persuasive in every given case (cf. Arist., Rh. 1355b26—27 and Top. 
149b25) —, but it is also an intrinsic aspect of Plutarch’s natural scientific 
method, as we saw previously. By providing several plausible explanations 
for each problem and by postponing final judgement (2тоуй), Plutarch 
intentionally avoids taking a dogmatic position and leaves space for further 
examination. We know from De tuenda 133CE that problems in the field of 
dialectics are not very pleasant, according to Plutarch, because they “bring 
on a headache and are extremely fatiguing’, whereas natural problems 
are ‘easy and persuasive’ (éhapp& кої тібоуд [quoted 3.1.3.]). Plutarch 
thus distinguishes physical aetiology from purely logical demonstration 
(ӛтббее), that is, a type of reasoning which, in line with Aristotelian 
dialectics, departs from premises that are strictly true and certain??". 


255 L, Van der Stockt, 2011, pp. 454-455. 

256 For the distinction between plausible vis-à-vis cogent demonstration, see, e.g., 
Quaest. conv. 614CD, where preference goes to the former category (д1й tod тібауо0 џйЛоу 
3| Biaotixod т@у ёптодг( гоу ğyovor tov Adyov). In this passage, Plutarch finds an example іп 
Plato, who in his Symposium, even when discussing serious philosophical matters such as 
the final cause and the primary good, does not labour his proof (oix évtetvet thy &mddeéty), 
but employs simple premises, examples and myths to make his point (бүротероц Муџас 
кой rapadetyuaot кол uoOoAoy(cuc). The same Platonic strand of argumentation is also present 
throughout Quaestiones convivales, and in Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones, 
including Quaestiones naturales. 

257 In Aristotelian logic, demonstrative reasoning (@тбдейс) is deductive proof by 
syllogism, which is based on primary and true premises (as opposed to dialectical, 
contentious and false reasoning: cf. Arist., Тор. 100a25-101a24). It can also apply to 
a rhetorical demonstration, though, viz. an év@vuyyua. See LSJ, s.vv. Cf. Arist., RA. 1355а6- 
8: £o Ò’ amddetkic футорікў &vOdumua, кой ётту тобто ÓG еітейу @т.@с KUPIOTATOY TAY TÍTTEWY, 
16 8” évOdunua cvMoyiouds тс «TA. For the syllogism as a logical means of demonstrating 
the truth, cf. De E 387A: ете тойуу» фіософіп uèv тері dAnPeicy ёотгу ela 86 фос andderktc 
drrodetEews 8” dpyh TO avvmupévov, elióvoc ў тобто gvvéyovoa Kal mordoa дбуошс Ўто Toda 
ёудрёу TO udAuoxa Thy AOs yyannyKdtt 069 xabepwOn. 
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This does not imply, of course, that the arguments in Plutarch’s natural 
problems would be strictly illogical. As I will try to show in this section, 
the laws of logic and dialectics remain operative in Plutarch’s natural 
problems, albeit in a broader sense, viz. by being applied to the overall 
plausibility, not the veracity, of the arguments at hand?**. Indeed, Plutarch’s 
custom to argue from probabilities impedes his physical aetiologies from 
developing into fully logical demonstrations (бтоде( ес). Even still, the 
basic principles and rules of logic and dialectics are observed throughout 
the entire collection, which is true at least within the epistemological 
confines of physical aetiology. More concretely, I will examine how 
Plutarch deploys several such dialectical-rhetorical strategies in order 
to bolster the persuasiveness of his arguments’. I will also try to explain 
why - that is, for which methodological motives — they are deployed in 
his natural problems. 


I. Contradiction, non-contradiction and aetiological freedom 


First of all, the principle of non-contradiction is operative throughout 
Quaestiones naturales, albeit not always in a very strict sense. At some 
points, Plutarch intentionally avoids logical contradictions among the 
different problems. This is the case, most clearly, in О.М. 5, 913B, where 
he (regarding the problem of why the salty flavour is not produced by any 
fruit) in the first causa notes that salt is not nutritious for animals that feed 
on seeds and plants (a similar point is made in the first causa of О.М. 1, 
911C). At the end, though, he adds that it still functions as a relish for some 
animals and takes away their satiety (ýðvopa 9^ éviors ylveta TH то TATOV 
ёфолреїу тфу трефбутоу). This addition does not directly contribute to the 
argument at hand, but it is still useful as an allusion to Q.N. 3, 912DE earlier 
on, where the same point was made, albeit regarding another problem 
(viz. why herdsmen put down salt for their cattle). Plutarch there argues in 
the first causa that salt stimulates the appetite in animals (т/у те yàp брейгу 
ў дршоттс exxadeitat) by opening up the pores and thus ameliorating the 
passage of the food for distribution into the body. By implicitly alluding 
in О.М. 5, 913B to what was previously argued in Q.N. 3, 912DE Plutarch, 
thus, avoids contradiction. 

Such back-references between different problems can also be marked 
more explicitly, for instance, with phrases like oc eipouev (О.М. 16, 
915Е) or дій tùy eionuévyy aitiav (Q.N. 24, 917F; also used within the same 


258 Notably, іп Q.N. 15, 915D the argument is actually called a Aóyoc, in the sense of a 
logical account. Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 680CD [quoted 4.1.1.1.], De facie 932D. 

29 For the operation of several such logical principles also in Quaestiones Romanae, 
see J. Boulogne, 1992, pp. 4690—4694 (raisonnement logique") and pp. 4696—4698 (“esprit 
dialectique"). 
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aetiology ш О.М. 4, 913A). The avoidance of contradiction is not, however, 
attested consistently throughout the entire collection (at times, not even 
within one and the same aetiology: see further)’. Take, for instance, the 
aforementioned case concerning the relation between the motion and the 
temperature of seawater in Q.N. 8, 914B vis-à-vis Q.N. 18, 916B. In the 
former passage, Plutarch argues that motion causes warmth in the sea, but 
in the latter it is said to produce coldness. As noted previously regarding 
this type of contradiction, we should probably allow some aetiological 
freedom in Plutarch’s natural problems, since nothing in the realm of 
natural phenomena and sensory data is certain from an epistemological 
perspective, so that all possibilities remain open also on an aetiological 
level (see n. 250). 

The principle of non-contradiction is also operative within each prob- 
lem chapter separately, where it applies to the validity of both the guaes- 
tiones and the causae. As to the quaestiones, first of all, the natural 
phenomena are often formulated on the basis of a specific paradox, which 
aims to evoke a sense of wonder for a given ‘contradiction’ in nature. 
These paradoxes are most commonly formulated (with the usual ellipses in 
phrasing in Quaestiones naturales) as follows: ‘Why does phenomenon X 
have the effect Y, while phenomenon Xa does not have the effect Ya?’ (e.g., 
О.М. 7, 8, 13) or ‘Why does phenomenon X have the effect Y, while not-Y 
is in fact expected?’ (e.g., Q.N. r1, 26, 28). The paradox сап be considered 
a subcategory of the mirabilia, because it just as well arouses a sense of 
wonder for what is said, and responds to a sentiment of initial disbelief [see 
4.1.1.1.]. With the aetiology that follows, the author then tries to demon- 
strate that the contradictory aspect in this paradoxical phenomenon is only 
a matter of appearance and can be solved by providing pertinent explana- 
tions, thereby revealing the actual logic behind the paradox. This is usually 
achieved when a subtle conceptual distinction is made in the problematic 
natural phenomena itself. This distinction is often already hinted at in the 
specific phrasing of the quaestio, more precisely by the mentioning of or 
allusion to opposite substances, qualities, powers or processes??!. Take, for 
instance, О.М. 13, 914BC, where Plutarch wonders why fishermen's nets 
decompose more in the winter than in the summer, whereas the opposite is 
true for other objects. The abnormality of this paradoxical phenomenon is 
twofold: why does this process of decomposition occur more in the winter 
than in the summer and not the other way around, as could be expected 


260 Pace Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 370, who ensures us that Quaestiones naturales is entirely 
free from contradictions (and doublets). On Plutarch's contradictions more generally, see 
A.G. Nikolaidis, 1991. On contradictions in Ps.-Aristotle's Problems, see C. Prantl, 1852, 
pp. 358-359 (with E.S. Forster, 1928, p. 165). 

261 For the idea that there are, indeed, opposite forces at work in nature, cf. De prim. 
іс. 947F (quoted, n. 163). 
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(since heat, which is an attribute of the summer rather than the winter 
season, has a putrefactive quality)? And why is the opposite true for other 
objects (presumably on land), but not for the nets (in the sea)? In other 
words: why does nature seem to make an exception for the nets? In his 
aetiology, Plutarch will draw specific attention to these opposite attributes 
in order to solve the paradox (viz. winter vs. summer, and nets vs. other 
objects). The first causa draws attention to the opposition between cold 
and heat. The heat of the seawater withdraws under the atmospheric cold 
in winter and is concentrated by it (дутитерістаотс), so that the water in the 
depths of the sea becomes warmer and, by consequence, decomposes the 
nets more easily. It is implied that the same process (футитерістао1с) does 
not occur in the case of other objects on land in winter, on account of the 
presence of atmospheric cold. Plutarch makes a more subtle distinction in 
the second causa, where he argues that the nets do not actually decompose, 
but undergo a process similar to it (see further). 

At the level of the causae, secondly, we see that within one and the 
same explanation no contradictions occur, probably because this would 
disturb the internal logic of the argument at hand. Nevertheless, such 
contradictions sometimes do occur among the separate causae in one and 
the same aetiology. It is perhaps useful for our further analysis to draw a 
functional distinction here between two different types of causae, based 
on the underlying logic they each have in the aetiologies. 1) At times, the 
aetiology consists of a number of causae that are complementary to each 
other, in the sense that they complete one another. In this case, the natural 
phenomenon is conceived of as the result of a complex natural process, and 
the different explanations each mention a cause that explains part of this 
process (cf., e.g., Q.N. 12, I9, 26, 34). For instance, regarding the problem 
in О.М. 26 of why animals seek and pursue substances that have remedying 
properties when they are ill, and often restore themselves to health by 
using them, Plutarch gives two complementary explanations. According 
to the first causa, it 1s by the attractive qualities of odours that animals 
find the proper cure for their disease. However, this does not explain why 
animals are attracted by these odours only when they are ill. Plutarch 
explains this point in the second causa, where he argues that the animal's 
bodily constitution (крбо1с) follows the disease, and as such influences the 
appetite. The two explanations are complementary to each other and must 
be read together for a proper understanding of the problem. At times, the 
aspect of aetiological complementarity is formulated more periphrastically 
with a phrase like йра cvvquuévov (О.М. 21, 917C: соџиёуоу?) or more 
emphatically with a phrase like ў det ий uóvov «tA. (О.М. 25, 918B). It 
may also be implied in the introductory ў ка at the beginning of the 
causae (О.М. 2, 912A, 21, 917C, 28, 919A (2), 31, 9190)2@, 2) In other 


?9 [n this sense, 7| xaí signals a connection between two or more solutions (implying 
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cases, the causae provide alternative interpretations for the same problem, 
which are not linked to each other and can be seen as completely distinct 
approaches to the problem. This is the most common type of explanation. 
Two sub-categories deserve specific consideration here. A) Sometimes the 
explanations exclude each other by mentioning causes that cannot occur 
at the same time. B) On other occasions, Plutarch tries to cast doubt on 
the natural phenomenon itself, as mentioned in the quaestio (I will deal 
with the second sub-category later [see 4.3.3.3. ]). 

As regards the first sub-category (2A), apparently, Plutarch's well- 
reasoned undecidedness in natural science allows contrary arguments 
to be taken into consideration. This is the case, for instance, in Q.N. 
3, 912DE, concerning the problem of why herdsmen put down salt for 
their cattle. In the first causa, Plutarch argues that salt fattens the cattle, 
whereas according to the second it reduces their bulk. Plutarch here marks 
the contradictory value of his second argument with the introductory ў 
u&X.ov, but on other occasions the contradiction is more explicit with a 
phrase like ў todvavtiov (e.g., О.М. 27, 918E). Let it be absolutely clear, 
however, that these *contradictions' are not logical errors per se. On the 
contrary, they aim to provide an alternative explanation that is, in all 
regards, opposed to the preceding one but is at least equally, if not more, 
plausible. It is, in fact, a well-planned rhetorical strategy and challenge 
for Plutarch to reverse a certain argument in order to argue in favour of 
its exact opposite?9. This argumentative technique ties in closely with the 


something like о? џбуоу [...], dd xat [...]: see LSJ, s.v. xat B, 2, a), rather than that it 
introduces an alternative explanation that must be seen as fully distinct from the other 
causae (‘or rather’, ‘or indeed"). For the complementary value of 7 кой, see J.D. Denniston, 
1966, p. 299: “В is true as well as A". This is not to suggest that, in the case of Plutarch's 
problems, two explanations can be true for one and the same phenomenon (cf. F.C. Babbitt, 
1936a, p. 2: “presumably not more than one can be right"); rather, it implies that B may 
lay an equally legitimate claim to being *true' as A does, the connection bearing on the 
underlying epistemological conviction that certainty is eventually unattainable. This very 
meaning is also attested in Plutarch's use of 4 ка throughout the Quaestiones Romanae 
(267E (ў кої dws), 270B (ў ко tò тоб Оғшоток\ оос Eye Абүоу;), 273E, 275C (ў кой тобто 
Aveta TH iovopía;), E, 277D (ў кой тобто Avtéov tý їттор!@;), 279E, F, 280E, 281F, 283A, 286B, 
288B, 291A). 

63 Cf. J.R. Hamilton, 1969, p. xxx (in the context of rhetorical school exercises): “опе 
should not rest content with refuting one's opponents, but should seek to prove the exact 
opposite". In regards to the reversing (dvactpédetv) of arguments, compare the analogy іп 
De Pyth. or. 396E, where the following story is told by the Epicurean Boéthus. Pauson the 
painter was commissioned to paint a rolling horse, but painted it galloping. The patron 
was displeased, but Pauson laughed and turned the painting upside down, so that the horse 
appeared to be rolling instead of galloping. According to Bion, this is also what happens 
with some arguments when they are inverted (тобто фуоту 6 Віоу 2уіоос тәу Adywv mácyety, 
ӛтау й@ужттраффс\). 
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‘contradictory discussion’ (éntyeipyote eic ёк@тєроу, disputatio in utramque 
partem) that was a common educational practice in the schools of rhetoric 
and philosophy at the time, where topics were argued from both sides, 
pro and con*™. As is well-known, several of Plutarch’s works are based 
on this antithetic scheme?9. Babut has even argued that this is a typical 
procedure in Plutarch's scientific writings in general: 


“Et c'est cette méthode de la disputatio in utramque partem que l' on 
voit mise en œuvre dans les écrits de l’ auteur qui traitent de problèmes 
de physique, qu' il s’ agisse d' excercices purement scolaires, comme 
les Aetia physica et la dissertation Aquane an ignis sit utilior, ou de 
travaux plus élaborés et susceptibles de refléter davantage ses propres 
options philosophiques, comme le De facie ou le De primo frigido 
Шақа 


This method of contrary discussion сап be connected with the concept of 
*equipollence' (icótnç Aóyov or ісосбѓёуғш) often invoked by the Academic 
Sceptics?", that is, the argumentative strategy, where a person, in order to 
dispute his opponents' claims to the truth, substantiates his own theory 
with arguments that are equally convincing or plausible, a procedure that 
eventually results in éxoy/ (as is the case, e.g., in De prim. frig. 955C 
[quoted 4.3.2.1.]). A similar dynamic is seen at work in the contradictory 
arguments in Plutarch's natural problems, since they each contribute an 
equal share of plausibility to the aetiology, often without any clear value 
judgement being made. 

Strictly speaking, the concept of contrary discussion involves an 
opposition of two essentially irreconcilable explanations”. However, 


264 The technique of contrary discussion сап be retraced to the Лісоо\ Aóyot (on which, 
see P. O'Grady and D. Silvermintz, 2008, pp. 147-151). It was also well-entrenched in the 
philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and the Academic Sceptics (cf., e.g., De Stoic. rep. 1035F— 
1036A, Adv. Col. 1124A). See, e.g., J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4697 (with n. тоо), D. Babut, 
1994, рр. 566—567, J. Opsomer, 1998, рр. 186—190, E. Kechagia, 20па, pp. 96—97. 

265 Tt can be seen both in Plutarch’s scientific and non-scientific writings. For the 
contrary discussion in Quaestiones convivales, see, e.g., 667C—669E. See also esp. the 
contrary argumentations in De sollertia animalium and Aqua an ignis sit utilior, but also, 
e.g., in Animine an corporis affectiones sint peiores, De fortuna, De fortuna Romanorum, 
De Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute, Bellone an pace clariores fuerint Athenienses 
etc. The Lamprias catalogue mentions a work Пері тйс eic Екфтероу émyeipyoews in three 
Books (nr. 45). СЁ К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, pp. ccvii— 
ссх. 

26 D). Babut, 1994, p. 567. 

267 Cf. Sext. Emp., HP 1, 202-206. See J. Opsomer, 1994a, pp. 77, 79 and 1998, рр. 186, 
214—216 (with n. 13 for further references). 

268 бее, e.g., those problems where Plutarch alternately draws attention to the external 
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Plutarch often opposes more than two explanations in his aetiologies, 
and the opposition is not always that strict either. Even though he does 
often employ an aetiological parting into two opposite causae, in some 
cases yet other alternative causae are added (see below). Moreover, in 
those cases where only two explanations are given, these are not always 
strictly opposed to each other*®. There is reason to assume, therefore, that 
yet another, more complex, logical principle plays an important role in 
Plutarch’s physical aetiologies. Two further observations should be made 
in this regard. 

First of all, this ‘contradictory’ approach, where an argument (‘thesis’) 
and a counterargument (‘antithesis’) are directly opposed, can be sub- 
sumed by some kind of combinatory argument (‘synthesis’ — the Hegelian 
scheme of Aufhebung is never strictly applied, though). Such an aetiolog- 
ical scheme is found, for instance, in О.М. 12, where the external and the 
internal effects of the phenomenon of oil poured on seawater are opposed 
to each other in the first two explanations, while in the third solution, both 
of these effects are combined. The first two causae are complementary 
to each other, explaining the seawater’s yo)Xjv and катафауша provided 
by the oil respectively, but the last one tries to comprise and combine 
the preceding causae by explaining both the effects of катофдувя кої 
үх\уү at the same time (as mentioned in the quaestio), so that it is the 
most complete in the aetiology. The second point, which is more com- 
plex, has to do with the aspect of ‘aetiological comprehensiveness’ in 
Plutarch’s natural problems?” I will deal with this issue in the following 
section. 


2. Aetiological comprehensiveness and pluricausality 


In Plutarch’s natural problems, each causa is meant to adduce a more or 
less plausible element to the aetiology, without final judgement being made 
(Епоуй). The combination of a number of plausible explanations — either 
as alternatives for or complementary to each other — can be considered an 
implicit attempt at aetiological comprehensiveness, in the sense that an 


and internal explanations of a specific phenomenon (cf. О.М. 7, 12, 21, 26 — the alternation 
also occurs the other way around: cf. Q.N. 16, 17: see G. Roskam, 2011c, pp. 424-425). 

?9 A similar observation was made for Quaestiones Romanae by J. Boulogne, 1992, 
р. 4697. 

29 For this, I — partly — rely on a theory Boulogne has proposed in view of the logic 
behind Plutarch's aetiologies in Quaestiones Romanae (J. Boulogne, 1992; quoted below), 
and which has also been applied to Plutarch's other collections of quaestiones by other 
scholars. For its application to Quaestiones Platonicae, Romanae, naturales, convivales, 
and also De E and De Iside et Osiride, see G. Roskam, 2011c, pp. 424-425. For its 
application to Quaestiones convivales more in specific, see J. Kónig, 2009, p. 88 and 
F. Klotz and К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 26. 
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effort is made to exhaust the principle of plausibility as much as possible. 
Boulogne has drawn a similar conclusion for Plutarch’s Quaestiones 
Romanae: 


“Face a la complexité du monde, Plutarque applique la méthode 
capable, a son avis, de lui en procurer la saisie la plus totale possible. 
D’ ой une interrogation systématiquement multiforme, fondée sur la 
conviction que seule la pluricausalité ouvre, dans le champ d’ étude 
parcouru, le chemin de la compréhension."?"! 


The aspect of ‘pluricausality’ (to use Boulogne’s wording) is not necesarily 
the same as ‘causal overdetermination’, which implies that of several 
explanations that are given each may be sufficient in itself to account for 
the problem at hand?”. Rather, Plutarch’s attempt towards aetiological 
comprehensiveness reveals an important aspect of his natural scientific 
method, viz. that of epistemic weakness, according to which the фосікос 
should acknowledge that the ultimately correct explanation cannot be 
grasped by means of physical aetiology. The formulation of several more or 
less plausible explanations in the aetiologies is not, of course, an obstacle 
in the search for a valid explanation: it rather promotes it. At the same time, 
it testifies to the author’s impulse to put into words the diversified range of 
causal attributes that may be operative in a specific natural phenomenon, 


271 Т. Boulogne, 1992, р. 4690. Boulogne adds (p. 4697): “Dans ces conditions, la 
multiplication des interrogations [...] tend [...] vers une espéce de démonstration du 
bien-fondé de la promotion d’ une solution regardée comme la plus valable. Plus Г addition 
des disjonctions s' accroit, plus celles-ci s' enrichissent de la confrontation des origines 
possibles ainsi rapprochées les unes des autres, plus nombreuses, du coup, deviennent 
les associations et les combinaisons qu'elles provoquent et plus grande leur chance 
а’ emprisonner la réalité dans leurs rets.” I am not so sure, however, whether the ultimately 
correct explanation will be reached by doing the sum of the plausible elements found in 
the distinct causae, each containing a complementary ‘part of the truth’. In the end, the 
aetiology as a whole will provide only a plausible account. Cf. id., 1994, p. 129: “le domaine 
étudié n' offre aucune certitude absolue. Néanmoins, plus que le doute ou la prudence liée 
négativement à une impuissance intellectuelle, ce qui sous-tend cette démarche demeure 
principalement la conviction que la réponse la plus plausible est celle qui parvient à réunir 
de facon cohérente le maximum des parcelles de vérité dispersées au sein de la multiplicité 
des explications connues et possibles". 

?? Cf. De E 387B, for the idea that, since nothing in the cosmos becomes without a 
cause (о0беубс йуаітіос ў yévscic), the connection of individual causes leads to profound 
knowledge of everything (6 тйс aivíac eic тато суудеіу те прос AMyAa Kal cvuTAEKEW фот!к@с 
етістбиеуос olde Kal mpoA£yst “тб v^ ёбута тй T’ ёссбреуа mpd т” ёбута’). This should not be 
interpreted in light of ‘causal overdetermination’ but in light of the Stoic theory of fate 
(eiuapuévy), which is based оп a predetermined sequence of causes (the context is that of 
the prophetic art) [see 4.1.1.3.]. 
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and thus in nature as a whole. The search for logical comprehensiveness 
is, thus, motivated on a firm epistemic basis. 

Notably, the aspect of ‘pluricausality’ was a common argumentative 
procedure also in the scientific method of the Epicureans, especially 
in matters pertaining to meteorology??. However, as Kónig has argued 
in light of the aetiological pluralism of the natural problems treated in 
Quaestiones convivales, it has a very different motivation in Plutarch: 


“Epicurean theory holds that all explanations are equally valuable, the 
main aim of explanation being to remove superstition by showing that 
a number of plausible rational explanations exist; in some of his works 
Plutarch rejects that assumption, tending to hierarchise his alternative 
explanations according to plausibility [...], but the Quaest. conv. in 
places comes close to endorsing that Epicurean view, albeit for very dif- 
ferent reasons, by the suggestion that all responses may be equally valid 
because of their equal capacity to inspire philosophical reflection." 


In what follows, I will zoom in on 1) the aspect of superstition, and 2) the 
value and validity of the aspect of plausibility in Plutarch's aetiologies. 
I) Kónig is absolutely right in pointing out that Plutarch's custom 
of listing several plausible explanations for one and the same natural 
phenomenon is fundamentally different from that of Epicurus. This can 
be explained in light of the completely different outlooks on the world 
these two thinkers had, and especially in light of their dissimilar views on 
theology. As is well-known, Epicurus did not reject the existence of the 
gods, but situated them in the intermundia, thus generally separating them 
from our world. These gods do not really care about us, but focus all of 
their attention on their own blissful state of being. In an attempt to attain 
йтора о, we should strive to emulate their tranquil way of living, but we 
should not fear their wrath. By providing several equally valid natural 
explanations, then, for the at times very frightening natural phenomena 
around us, Epicurus aims to show that these can be explained by the 
working of natural causes alone (only one of these causes being valid 
in our world: cf. Lucr., De rer. nat. 5, 526—532). Although for Plutarch 
physical aetiology also serves as a useful tool to do away with irrational 
feelings of superstition, as discussed previously [see 3.2.2.], he would 
probably consider Epicurus' approach atheistic, at least in the sense 


23 See E. Asmis, 1984, pp. 321—330, F. Jürss, 1994, L. Taub, 2003, pp. 127-137, F. Bakker, 
2010, pp. 8-68. 

274 J. König, 2007, p. 54, n. 38. Cf. also J. Boulogne, 1992, p. 4694 (with n. 77), 
1994, p. 129 and Р.К. Hardie, 1992, p. 4761: “Опе may compare the Epicurean attitude to 
meteorology; curiosity is satisfied when a number of possible materialist accounts have 
been given, and the danger of superstition has been removed". 
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that it does not account for the providential ordering of the world. This 
world is based, rather, on the principles of chance and atomism instead?^. 
Even if it seems that the eventual purpose of Epicurus’ science and its 
search for ‘pluricausality’, which is to procure &capa£ía, is not so different 
from the е9бошіа (‘tranquillity of mind’) Plutarch’s science envisages, the 
fundamental difference is that Plutarch’s concept of ғ20ошо is based оп a 
firm belief that God’s benevolent influence is very palpable in this world, 
whereas Epicurus’ concept of Фтараб(а is established rather on the absence 
of the gods. As opposed to Epicurus, Plutarch draws a much closer link 
between the material and the divine realms. Accordingly, he is convinced 
that only by taking into account both the natural and the intelligible aspects 
of the natural spectacle the фусікбо will be able to attain a proper devotion 
towards the divine (00га) [see 4.1.1.3.]. So if this type of research is 
to “inspire philosophical reflection" (to use Kónig's words), it will only 
be by shifting towards a higher level of explanation. 

2) In regards to the value and validity of the aspect of plausibility 
in Plutarch's physical aetiologies, it is true that one natural explana- 
tion is often presented as being more or less plausible than another, 
hence the possibility of hierarchising them (cf. the finale in De prim. 
frig. 955C [quoted 4.3.2.1.]). However, eventually each of the natural 
explanations cannot be more than plausible — it cannot attain the level 
of tò 4206 [see 4.3.2.2.] — so that they are, at least from a strictly epis- 
temological perspective, equally invalid (as opposed to Kónig's equal 


25 This is also why the exclusion of mythology from natural scientific discourse is a 
necessary condition for Epicurus (see D.L. 10, 104: uóvov 6 џ00ос ётёсто" @тёттол 08 ёбу тіс 
xà). toic фоуоџёуоцс dxohovOay тері THY ddavav onusta). This, of course, is very different 
from Plutarch's approach [see 4.1.2.2.]. 

276 Arguably, the distinction Plutarch makes between superstitious and atheistic 
reactions to natural phenomena ties in closely with his (at times, indeed, somewhat 
misguided) representation of his sworn philosophical adversaries, viz. the Stoics and 
the Epicureans respectively. Superstition applies to the world view of the Stoics, in the 
sense that they accept the working of divine providence in nature on a rather unscientific 
basis (they rely on their blind faith in a universally predetermined fate, which is immanent 
in nature [see 4.1.1.3.]), whereas the Epicureans — always according to Plutarch — openly 
promote atheism in their natural scientific inquiries by rejecting divine providence. For 
Plutarch, however, the natural causality of our world relies on a divine order, and both of 
these features go firmly hand in hand in his opinion, so that the $vcwóc should take both 
of these aspects into consideration. A similar observation was made by G.E. Karamanolis, 
2006, p. 109: “Plutarch’s criticism of the Epicurean and the Stoic positions on the divine 
providence is a clear contrast. [...] In his view, the Epicurean denial of divine providence 
arises from their atheism, while the Stoic view on providence rests on a materialist 
conception of God and their assumption of a universally pre-determined fate, since 
both Epicureans and Stoics are fundamentally mistaken about God's nature." See also 
J. Opsomer, 2014, pp. 90 and 93. 
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validity). It is this idea of equal invalidity that stimulates Plutarch’s 
search for multiple natural explanations for one and the same natu- 
ral phenomenon in an attempt to attain aetiological comprehensive- 
ness. Several explanations are plausible in principle, so that the vow- 
xóc should always leave space for the formulation of new explanations 
by postponing final judgement (eror). As a result, Plutarch's quest 
for aetiological comprehensiveness is a very sophisticated process that 
often involves a high level of aetiological subtlety. I will further exam- 
ine this in the following section in light of the logical and rhetorical 
strategies Plutarch employs in his physical aetiologies more gener- 
ally. 


3. Aetiological subtlety and sophistication 


Each and every element that Plutarch adduces in his physical aetiologies 
performs a significant and meaningful function in the development of the 
explanations. Therefore, a careful reading is often required in order to fully 
seize the precise logic that lies behind an explanation. This is not only true 
for the specific wording Plutarch uses and their precise meaning (as 1s the 
case, for instance, with the meaning of фуоүколбтеро in О.М. 4, 913A; see 
the commentary ad loc.), but also, more generally, for the formulation of 
the explanations themselves. These are aften formulated in a deductive 
fashion, where the stated premises should be accepted as stated. In О.М. 
22, 917D, for instance, the explanation develops in a syllogistic fashion. In 
this problem, Plutarch wonders why people say that the bear's fore-paws 
(or ‘hands’) have the sweetest flesh and are most delicious to eat. He 
argues that those body parts that concoct the food the most provide the 
most delicious meat (this 1s the first premise). In the sub-argument, he 
adds that the best concoction is by what 'transpires', being that part of 
the body that is most in motion and exercised. Plutarch continues that 
the bear makes most movements with its fore-paws, which it uses as feet 
when walking or running and as hands when grasping (this is the second 
premise). Therefore, as the reader can deduce for himself, the bear's fore- 
paws ‘transpire’ most and, by implication, provide the best concoction. For 
this reason, they are the most delicious (this is the suggested conclusion). 
From a structural point of view the deductive-syllogistic development of 
Plutarch's argument remains implicit in the causa and the reader has 
to deduce the conclusion for himself. From a logical point of view, 
moreover, the argumentation is not strictly valid, because the first premise 
is formulated interrogatively — that is, as a hypothetical argument -, 
meaning that the deduction proceeds from an uncertain starting-point. 
Therefore, we are not dealing with a fully logical demonstration (@т68е&с) 
but rather with a rhetorical one. But even so, it is clear that the explanation 
forms a tight and concise logical unity which is firmly captured in a 
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deductive frame. This is what eventually determines its argumentative 
power and plausibility. 

Notably, a certain increase in specificity and detail in the explanations 
can often be noticed as the aetiology proceeds. It would be wrong to 
assume, however, that the aetiological development in Plutarch’s natural 
problems is necessarily bound up with an increase in complexity. The 
last causa of О.М. 2, 912C, for instance, is actually introduced as being 
the easiest and most evident explanation of the entire aetiology (ў тйутоу 
ётопш®т@тоу ёсті Kal р@ттоу аїтійсасдои кт).)>''. Nevertheless, the criterion 
of increasing plausibility, which is the main structuring principle in the 
development of Plutarch’s physical aetiologies [see 1.1.4.], often involves 
an according increase in aetiological subtlety. For instance, in О.М. 17, 
915Е—916А, Plutarch deals with the problem of people using the (tail) 
hairs of stallions rather than mares in order to manufacture fishing lines. 
He gives two explanations for this: in the first one, he draws an analogy 
with the relative strength in other body parts of horses in arguing that 
the stallion has stronger hair than the mare. In the second explanation, 
a more subtle distinction is made between the male vis-à-vis the female 
body on the basis of their anatomical dissimilarity. Plutarch argues that 
people believe that the mares’ tail hairs become inferior because they 
are wetted by their urine — which discomfort is, so the reader must add 
for himself, strange to stallions, since their tails, as opposed to those of 
mares, are not located in the vicinity of the urethra. Another example is 
found in Q.N. 6, where Plutarch examines why persons (probably hunters) 
who frequently walk through bushes wet with dew contract ‘leprosy’ on 
those body parts that come into contact with the brushwood. The first 
explanation is attributed to Laetus, who holds that the dewy moisture 
scrapes off the skin by means of its fineness. This implies that dew harms 
the human skin directly. The second explanation is more detailed than 
the first, since Plutarch there also includes the role of the plants in the 
phenomenon, as mentioned in the quaestio. He argues that some kind of 
dust is discharged from plants wet with dew, and that this dust causes 
harm to those who come into contact with it. As such, it is implied that the 
erosive effect of dew damages the skin indirectly, that 1s, via the damage 


?" Cf. also, e.g., Quaest. Plat. 1004D, where the second and final explanation is 
introduced by uãňov oddév тереруастеоу aN’ amas @кооттёоу ӛті xc. (see J. Opsomer, 
1996a, pp. 78—79, with n. 32 for the negative connotation of терерүдстеоу). See also 
E. Teixeira, 1992, p. 219 (regarding Quaest. conv. 722E): “Оп a l'impression, ainsi, que 
Plutarque adopte une démarche quelque peu surprenante, en ce sens qu'il présente une 
explication assez scientifique avant d' en proposer une autre, beaucoup plus simple et, 
pour ansi dire, terre à terre.” For the idea of a “progressive structure” in Plutarch’s writings 
(especially, but not exclusively, in his collections of quaestiones), see С. Roskam, 2011с, 
рр. 424-425. 
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it does to plants. Arguably, the custom of making such subtle aetiological 
distinctions ties in closely with the common rhetorical strategy in ancient 
scientific competition (&yov) to cap an opponent's arguments with one’s 
personal ingenuities?? (as is clear in Plutarch's criticism of Laetus here in 
О.М. 6, 913E). This sensitivity to increasing aetiological specificity and 
detail also recurs in the sympotic discussions recorded in Quaestiones 
convivales. Excessive subtlety is avoided at all cost, though, because, 
as we saw previously, this suits sophistic disputations by its striving for 
rhetorical rivalry rather than philosophical dialogue?” [see 3.1.3.]. 

A similar feature of aetiological subtlety can be found in the type of 
explanations that aim to refute or nuance the phenomenon at issue in the 
quaestio by explaining a different but seemingly similar phenomenon (this 
is sub-category 2B in the analysis of the different types of causae set out 
previously [see 4.3.3.1.]). This kind of explanation 1s usually found last in 
the aetiology. For instance, regarding the problem of why fishermen's nets 
decompose more in the winter than in the summer, whereas the opposite 
is true for other objects, Plutarch, in the second (and final) causa of Q.N. 
I3, 915ВС, argues that these nets do not actually decompose, but undergo 
a process similar to decay (суруі Tt кої шодўса cáo et паратћооу KTA.). 
The real process is that of weathering, which is due to the fact that the nets 
are desiccated by the cold and violently frayed by the waves. Likewise, 
in the final causa of Q.N. 32, regarding the problem of why the palm tree 
alone rises against a weight imposed upon it, Plutarch argues that the tree 
raises its twigs only in appearance. The supple and tender twigs cannot 
sustain the impetus of the weight, but when the weight comes to rest, 
the twigs gradually erect themselves and give the impression of rising 
up against it (speciem quasi contra illud adsurgant praebent). Another 
example can be found in the last causa of Q.N. 4, 913A, regarding the 
problem of why rainwater accompanied by thunder and lightning is more 
fertile for seeds. There, Plutarch argues that lightning and thunder are not 
the actual cause of increasing fertility in plants but rather an incidental 
aspect. The (spring)rains themselves are more nutritive because they come 
before the summer heat and, thus, protect the crops against it. Similar 
instances can be found in Quaestiones convivales, especially in those 
cases where Plutarch emphatically draws a distinction between cause 


278 See T. Barton, 19942, pp. 13-14 (esp. p. 14, regarding “the emphasis on subtle 
distinctions, which seems highly unconvincing to us now"), and pp. 147-149 (on 
“the agonistic arena"). For professional rivalry among ancient physicians, see, e.g., 
G.E.R. Lloyd, 1970, pp. 142-143, 1979, pp. 97-98, 1983, pp. 208—209. For the aspect 
of debate in the context of Galen’s anatomical show-case demonstrations (émWei£e1c), see 
M. Gleason, 2009, pp. 88—89. 

29 For such софіотікоі &yóvec cf., e.g., De tuenda ІЗДЕ. Cf. also Quaest. сопу. 614DE, 
713Е. 
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and effect in a given natural phenomenon. Plutarch uses this aetiological 
strategy, for instance, in dealing with the problem of the remora slowing 
down a ship (Quaest. conv. 641AE), and also regarding the (subsequent) 
problem of wolf-bitten horses being mettlesome (Quaest. conv. 641F— 
642B). He argues — twice at the end of the aetiology — that we should not 
mistake the effect for the cause in these problems?*? (сҡотФиеу 9” єйтоу 
ӛті TOMA cuurrtapatos ёуоута фдолу aitiðv Aaubdver SdEav одҡ dpOdc). It is 
not so much the remora that slows down the ship, but rather the seaweed 
that sticks to the hull of the ship and that attracts this tiny fish. In the 
same way, the horses that are attacked by wolves do not at once become 
swifter, but they would not have escaped their attackers if they were not 
swift by nature in the first place. In each of these cases, Plutarch puts the 
popular belief as formulated in the guaestio somewhat in perspective, but 
he does not, as such, aim to reject it (nor to deny any aspect of divine 
providence to it). After all, he still takes the popular tradition (історіо) 
as a credible starting-point for the discussion, by giving it the benefit of 
the doubt [see 4.1.1.2.]. Moreover, this kind of explanation, which sets out 
on denying the traditional view, is only a plausible one, among several 
other such explanations: eventually Plutarch postpones final judgement 
(ЕтоуЯ). 

Another subtle aetiological strategy is the use of argumentative rings, 
where a specific argument is wound up or completed only at the very end 
of the explanation or aetiology (e.g., О.М. I, 2, 9, 12, 18, 26). In some of 
these cases, we are dealing with a repetition of aformentioned elements 
in a conclusive fashion. In Q.N. 18, for instance, Plutarch wonders why 
the appearance of the calamary is a sign of a great impending storm. 
He opens his explanation by pointing out that all cephalopods by nature 
are sensitive to cold due to their bodily constitution. Their flesh is bare 
and naked, they are not covered with a shell, skin or scales, and their 
hard and bony parts are located inside, which is why they are called 
‘soft things’ (џаба). At the end of the explanation Plutarch adduces 
the specific case of the calamary, noting that it jumps out of the water 
in an attempt to escape the cold and the disturbance in the depths of the 
sea. He says that the calamary has the most fragile and delicate flesh 
of all of the cephalopods (кой yàp éyet uuo cat THY pahaxiwv едбруттоу Kat 
arcahoy 16 capxddec), thus closing the argumentative ring by repeating an 
element that was adduced at the very beginning of the explanation. In 
other cases, however, the closing of the argumentative ring at the very 
end of the aetiology enables a clearer view on an explanation that was 
previously given. This is the case, for instance in Q.N. 1, regarding the 


280 The parallel argument in these two problem chapters was also marked by S.- 
T. Teodorsson, 1989, p. 262. 
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problem of why seawater cannot provide nourishment to trees. Here part 
of the first causa becomes clearer only after reading the last one. In 
the first causa Plutarch argues that it is not the case that seawater, for 
the reason that it is nutritious and potable for marine plants and fishes 
alike, feeds plants and trees on land just as well. The idea that marine 
plants feed on seawater is not further explained here, but recurs in the 
fourth and final causa, where Plutarch explains that such marine plants 
(growing in the Indian Ocean) actually receive their nourishment from 
rivers which deposit much silt in the sea. Plutarch, thus, suggests that 
the nourishment of marine plants does not essentially differ from that 
of terrestrial plants, since they are not fed by the seawater itself but 
by a specific nutritious constituent in it (c.q. silt deposits from rivers). 
As such, the reference to the nourishment of the marine plants (and 
perhaps also of fish) by seawater mentioned in the first causa is made 
more specific in the last one. A similar argumentative ring structures 
the aetiology in Q.N. 2, where an implicit connection is made between 
the first two explanations and the final one: the final causa suggests 
that the season of spring is probably the ‘right season’ (ка9” Фрау) for 
the growth of plants in ponds, as mentioned, but not further clarified, 
in the second causa (see the commentary ad 1ос.). Such a careful, 
and at times very subtle, structuring gives the aetiology a sense of 
finalisation and completion, but, of course, the closing of the argumentative 
ring is not final or complete in the sense that it removes all possible 
doubt. 

In conclusion, even if Plutarch’s physical aetiologies are not — or better: 
cannot be — envisioned as fully logical demonstrations (&modetEetc), the 
elementary rules and principles of logic and dialectics are still observed 
in them, albeit within the epistemological limits of physical aetiology. 
Several logical-rhetorical strategies regulate the concrete phrasing of 
Plutarch’s problems, often in a very subtle and sophisticated way. A 
specific discursive feature that has remained unmentioned thus far but 
also contributes to the logical-rhetorical coherence of the problems is 
found in Plutarch’s use of a more or less uniform set of scientific terms 
and concepts. Notably, most of the physical concepts and processes that 
Plutarch refers to recur among the most disparate natural phenomena. The 
theory of крӣотс, for instance, applies to the air in the atmosphere, to the 
composition of the soil and to the constitution of the body. In a similar 
way, пӧро: are present in the earth, in the sea, in plants and animals. As 
such, these fixed terminological schemes hint at an aspect of conceptual 
coherence and aetiological unity in nature or at least indicate that the 
фусікбс is predisposed to find it there. It implies that there are certain 
conceptual rules and laws immanent and permanent in nature, at least 
within the limits of the contingent and unstable ontological status of the 
realm of natural phenomena to which they apply. These concepts deserve 
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separate analysis in the following section, where I will zoom in on the 
terminological uniformity of the disourse in Quaestiones naturales and 
also on its level of technicality??!. 


4.3.4. Uniformity and technicality of the scientific terminology 


Even though Plutarch acknowledges that ‘the ingenious organisation 
of nature’s activities is beyond the range of words’ (Quaest. conv. 
699B [quoted 4.1.2.2.]), he is well aware of the fact that there is still 
a suitable scientific way to talk about the sensible world arond us. He 
also knows that in order to treat a scientific problem properly and, thus, 
to be regarded as a scientist, he must speak as one, that is, with the 
terminology that scientists most commonly employ. In De def. or. 436E, 
for instance, Plutarch (in the context of his dualistic view on causality 
[quoted 4.1.2.1.]) lists a number of concepts that the $vcixo( frequently 
use in formulating physical explanations: ‘the younger generation of 
physicists [...] ascribes everything to bodies and their behaviour, to 
clashes, transmutations, and combinations’ (oi 52 vewtepor тодтоу кой 
puoro [...] &pyfic ёу тюш кой т4бесі соратоу TAnyalis те Kal џетоћоћойс 
Kal xpácect тбеутол то ovurav). Plutarch is well acquainted with such 
scientific concepts, which he himself also recurrently employs in his 
natural problems. One may wonder, though, how technical they really 
are. 

Compare, for instance, the unsystematic enumeration of physical 
concepts in the short excursion into magnetism in Q.N. I9, 916D. 
Plutarch there writes that *people explain the phenomenon of attraction 
or jumping (in magnetism) by emanations, some assuming it to be due 
to entanglements, others to impacts, and still others to impulsions and 
circumventions' (xal yàp Әс ў етілсе тобот тойс dmoppo(ouc, ol uev 
Әитдокде адтбу ol 02 myàc ої д” doets тіуйс кой Teptehdoets broviOéuevot). 
This unsystematic enumeration of technical terms contains references 
to the theories of Democritus/Epicurus (éurhoxat/meprmAoxat: interlacing 
of atoms, труд: clashing of atoms), Empedocles (оғ: impulsions), 
and Plato (mepteAedcetc: circumventions). Plutarch does not explain these 
technical concepts any further, but it is rather unlikely that he is simply 
trying to impress the reader with his mere knowledge of such concepts. 
On the contrary, these terms are meant to illustrate Empedocles' theory 
of emanations just quoted (DK31B89: тйутоу eiciv &roppoal ӛсо” ёүёуоуто), 
as if to suggest that there is more to them, but that this is not the 
proper place to deal with them in any detail. Sandbach may well be 
right, therefore, that Plutarch means to summarise “some account of the 


281 For a separate treatment of this topic, see M. Meeusen, 2013b. See also L. Van der 
Stockt, 2013. 
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emanation theory that had no original connexion with the problem of 
the octopus” at issue in Q.N. 19, but this does not necessarily imply that 
the digression into magnetism “contains barely intelligible and certainly 
irrelevant detail ?82, 

The section at hand will analyse and clarify the usage of such scientific 
terms in Plutarch's natural problems. Part of this analysis has already been 
provided earlier on (in light of the material principles and natural processes 
in Quaestiones naturales [see 4.3.1.]), and it will be further elaborated 
upon here in light of the collection's technicality. As we have already seen 
in chapter three, the genre of natural problems as treated in Quaestiones 
naturales is of an essentially ‘technical’ kind, being concerned with the 
type of knowledge that belongs to the teyvira, but it is not therefore overly 
complex [see 3.1.4.]. What I will argue here, then, is that the aspect of 
technicality of Plutarch’s scientific discourse never becomes a goal in 
itself but rather a means to communicate about natural phenomena in a 
clear and uniform way. 


I. Let’ talk science: the birth and use of technical vocabulary 


A relevant passage for Plutarch’s view on technical terminology can be 
found in Cic. 40, 2, which deals with Cicero’s effort to come up with a Latin 
translation of several Greek terms of dialectics and natural philosophy: 


адто 8” ёрүоу uiv Яу Tote Tods ФЛосбфоос суутедеіу Ow yov кой ueta- 
фрафегу, кой THY бюдектікфу ў фәсікбу dvoudtwv Ёкастоу sic THY Ророїкђу 
uetabdMerv didhextov: ёкеїуос үйр ёотіу 0с paon 6 Kal THY фаутасіау Kel 
THY ёпоуђу Kal Thy ооукалйбесіу кой THY orco, Еті dé THY тороу, TÒ 
брерёс, TÒ кеуду кой da TOMA THY тооўтшу eovoudous тр@тос ў м4діота 
"Poyaíotc, và меу џетафороїс, à д” oixerdtyow auc үудрша, Kal просђуора 
unyavnońuevoç. 


He made it his business also to compose and translate philosophical 
dialogues, and to render into Latin the several terms of dialectics and 
natural philosophy; for he it was, as they say, who first, or principally, 
provided Latin names for ‘phantasia’ (visum), ‘synkatathesis’ (assen- 
sio), ‘epokhe’ (retentio) and ‘katalepsis’ (comprehensio), as well as for 
‘atomon’ (individuum), ‘ameres’, ‘kenon’ (vacuum), and many others 
like these, contriving partly by metaphors and partly by other proper 
senses to make them intelligible and familiar. 


22 Pace F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 137. Indeed, in a parallel passage in Quaest. Plat. 
1005BD, Plutarch gives an interpretation of Tim. 79e-80c, where he provides a more 
extensive account of magnetism (the context is that of the effect of amber and the loadstone 
on other objects: see the commentary ad loc.). 
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What Plutarch is probably implying here is that Cicero’s decision to 
translate these Greek terms into Latin is a practical one and originates 
from his personal experience that Latin, his native tongue, was some- 
what inadequate for the task of philosophy, without the help of Greek 
philosophy?*.. It testifies to Cicero's intention to create a terminological 
system that is not only uniform in itself, but also uniform with the Greek 
philosophical tradition. These terms did not exist in Latin, or at least they 
did not have the extra, technical connotation that their Greek equivalents 
had before Cicero translated them from the Greek”. 

Notably, a significant amount of the terms and concepts that ancient 
Greek natural scientists employed were present in popular vocabulary 
long before they received their more specialised meanings in scientific 
discourses”®°. Other technical terms did not originate directly from popular 
vocabulary, but are rather the result of a linguistic process of neology (as 
is the case, for instance, with the Peripatetic concept of бутітерістастс, 
discussed earlier on [see 4.3.1.2.]). In many cases, popular vocabulary 
proved to be too imprecise to communicate a very specific scientific notion 
or idea, so that it often received a more specific and systematic ‘pregnancy’ 
in technical contexts?*, Where in an unscientific context a concept like 
dvvauts simply denotes ‘power’, ‘strength’ or ‘force’, it receives a more 


283 On Cicero's translations from the Greek, see J.G.F. Powell, 1995. This passage is 
also discussed by L. Van der Stockt, 2013, pp. 440-441, who points at Plutarch's omission 
of the Latin equivalents for the Greek terms. He concludes (p. 441) that the Chaeronean “15 
eager to explain and to suggest the high level of Cicero's intellectual activity by a selection 
of technical terms to be translated. [...] Plutarch's audience was hardly eager to learn some 
translation theory, and this learned remark probably only testifies to Plutarch's eagerness 
to explain and illustrate, to his didacticism. And if any pride is involved here, it is not the 
pride of a Plutarch parading his knowledge of translation theory, but the Greek pride to 
have taught philosophy to the Romans." For the use of Greek terms in Latin technical 
literature more generally, see T. Fógen, 2009, pp. 92-105. 

284 Perrin's translation (B. Perrin, 1919, p. 185) of оікабтуоту Лос as “by new and 
fitting terms" is off the mark. Used of words and phrases, оікабтис means “proper sense, 
opp. метафора” (LSJ, s.v. ii, with a reference to this passage). Cicero did not make ‘new 
terms' (i.e. neologisms), but provided existing Latin words with *other meanings' (1.e. 
proper senses). Cf. L. Van der Stockt, 2013, p. 441: “Cicero did not make new words: 
that would have been a verborum fictio acceptable only because of necessitas, sc. the 
verborum inopia of the Latin language. The иетафорд Plutarch is hinting at, is probably 
the periphrastic metaphor (Lausberg #563 and 594, 3)." 

?5 A considerable amount of the technical terminology of ancient scientific writings 
actually originates from the abstraction of everyday language (see B. Snell, 1960). E.g., 
for the close relationship between Hippocratic and popular vocabulary, see G.E.R. Lloyd, 
1983, p. 204. 

286 E.g., for the development of anatomical terminology, see G.E.R. Lloyd, 1983, 


pp. 149-167. 
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technical connotation, for instance, in medical literature, where it often 
refers to the therapeutic properties of foodstuffs**’. The concept of ddvautc 
also has its well-known technical meaning in Aristotelian philosophy, 
where it is typically translated as ‘potentiality’ and thought of as opposed 
to the concept of ‘actuality’ (évépyetw)***. It is not always used in this strictly 
contrastive fashion by Aristotle, though. He often also uses it to speak 
more generally of an ‘active characteristic’ or ‘property’ of a specific 
substance, as does Plutarch?*?. According to Senzasono, Plutarch is using 
the concept of dtvauts in an essentially Aristotelian fashion in Quaestiones 
naturales”, but this is not necessarily the case, because the concept was 
firmly entrenched in the ancient Greek scientific tradition more generally 
(it can also be found in this very meaning in earlier scientific authors, 
such as the Hippocratics or Plato)??!. Moreover, the typically Aristotelian 
opposition between divauic and évépyew is absent in our collection and 
rare in Plutarch's writings more generally??. In Q.N. 29, 919A, Plutarch 
rather opposes the concept of д0уашс to the notion of стеруо16. He argues 
that some people believe that heat is a ddvautc (i.e. an active property), 
whereas cold is a avépnotc (i.e. a privation, absence or negation) of heat — 
an Aristotelian theory with which he disagrees here and elsewhere (De 
prim. frig. 945F-948A; see the commentary ad loc.). Plutarch’s definition 
of cold as a бдуашс is more in line, then, with the term’s connotation of 
"elementary force, such as heat, cold, etc."??. A отёриотс, by contrast, is 
in fact non-existent (Q.N. 29, 919B: émel т\.г\бушу ойтіоу 2фойуето то uù dv тоб 
бутос)?%. 


287 See, e.g., passim in the Hippocratic De prisca medicina. Galen wrote three books 
De alimentorum facultatibus. 

288 This Aristotelian opposition became popular also, e.g., in the writings of Imperial 
medical authors (cf. Gal., Nat.Fac. 2, 7, 2-3 Kühn). 

289 For a more systematic account of the concept of ӛбуашс in Aristotle, see A.L. Peck, 
1953, pp. xlix-lv. 

290 L, Senzasono, 1999. Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 36, n. 55 (with further 
references): “il termine in questione ha per noi senso essenzialmente aristotelico, o almeno 
ё da considerarsi d’ origine aristotelica: si tratta d'una proprietà materiale, che ё potenza, e 
quindi causa materiale dei fenomeni". 

21 Cf. ALL. Peck, 1953, p. xlix. Cf. also С.Е. Karamanolis, 2006, p. 113. 

?? Tt is mentioned only once in Quaestiones convivales, albeit not in a strictly 
contrastive fashion, viz. in Quaest. conv. 637D. Cf. also Pars an fac. 2, 16-17; 6, 15— 
17 and fr. 215f Sandbach. 

293 LSJ, s.v. ii, 2. 

294 According to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 141, dUvayic sometimes has a specific material 
connotation for Plutarch, denoting a “substance of a distinctive character” (e.g., Q.N. 
26, 918B, 29, 919A, 32) — a view that is much in line with Plutarch's custom to directly 
associate physical matter and its qualities (see n. 157). СЁ, e.g., De tuenda 129F (ny 
кой Sbvautv), Quaest. conv. 721Е (oboía кой сёра кой ddvauic), De prim. frig. 945Е (tod 
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A similar case is found in the concept of теріттома, which is basically 
а nominalisation of the adjective теріттбс (Q.N. то, 914E). In a non- 
scientific context, теріттбс means ‘exceptional’ or ‘extraordinary’, but 
in a natural scientific discourse it receives a metaphorical sense, implying 
‘superfluous’. The notion of теріттоца, derived from it, denotes a residue 
of a substance that 1s secreted or excreted after a specific physical process 
has taken place (e.g., digestion of food). These residues often have various 
additional properties, among which Plutarch in Quaestiones naturales 
only mentions the generative one (the generative residue produces the 
offspring: see О.М. 21, 917BC, 30, 919C). This concept occurs frequently 
in Aristotle's biological works, but it is not, therefore, of Aristotelian 
origin?^, 

Due to the fact that Plutarch uses such scientific terms in a somewhat 
specialised sense, it is reasonable to assume that some familiarity with the 
scientific terminology and its use in the scientific tradition was required, 
or in any case helpful, for a proper understanding of the natural problems 
by the implied reader. It remains to be seen, however, whether we are 
really dealing with the kind of jargon that can only be understood by the 
Greek specialist ($voucóc) or not also by the generally educated layman 
(тетолбеуцеуос). Even if these terms received a specialised meaning at 
a certain point in history, their use had become relatively common by 
Plutarch's time?*, Plutarch does use several rare Greek words and hapax 


NroxpoU д0уашс ... проти кой odcia). Sandbach also notes that it is sometimes used in 
a more abstract sense, thus simply referring to a “distinctive character" or quality in 
itself (e.g., Q.N. 10, 914D, 31, 919D). In regards to the use of facultas in Q.N. 32, 
cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 238—239, n. 186: “ШІ termine facultas quasi certamente 
corrisponde а dtvauis nel testo originale perduto". Senzasono adds that a more adequate 
Latin translation would have been virtus or potentia. Perhaps, the use of facultas can be 
explained, then, in light of Longolius’ medical expertise and knowledge of Galen (see 
n. 287). 

295 On the constitution of these residues, including the generative one, and their 
importance in Aristotelian biology, see A.L. Peck, 1953, рр. Іху-Іхуіі and 1965, pp. Ixxi- 
lxxii. The theory that sperm (and blood and marrow) is a теріттома тїс трофӯс is attributed 
to Pythagoras in Aét., Plac. 5, 3 = Ps.-Plut. 905A. Cf. also, e.g., Arist., СА 726а26-27. 
Notably, the concept of теріттоџра does not occur in the corpus Hippocraticum, and it 
may have been introduced in the field of nosology by Aristotle or one of his students: see 
A. Thivel, 1965 and P.J. van der Eijk, 1990, p. 53. For the distinction in meaning between 
терүттбс and теріттоџо in Ps.-Arist., Probl. 953a10—955a40, cf. also B. Centrone, 2011b, 
p. 335. 

296 Ananalogy can be drawn with the modern English notion of *landscape' (see ОЕР, 
s.v.). This term derives from popular Dutch vocabulary, where the concept of ‘landschap’ 
initially denoted a ‘region’ or a ‘tract of land’. The Dutch ‘landschap’ received a more 
technical meaning in the context of Dutch landscape painting around 1600 by taking on the 
artistic connotation of ‘a picture depicting scenery on land’. The word was initially adopted 
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legomena in Quaestiones naturales, but in these cases we are dealing with 
derivations or compounds of already existing words rather than with fully 
neologistic technicisms??". For instance, the word mvevuovia (‘disease of 
the lungs’) in the quote from Mnesitheus in О.М. 26, 918DE is rare, while 
Tepitvevuovia or mepiTtevpovia (also simply mAevuovia) аге more common. 
One may wonder whether Plutarch is relying on an intermediary source 
in this case or is perhaps paraphrasing Mnesitheus' account in his own, 
non-specialist words?*, 


2. Big words? High-tech vs. low-tech vocabulary 


As Sandbach points out, “[i]t is an error to suppose that because a 
word needs explanation [for us non-native speakers] it is a ‘technical’ 
term". He argues that the scientific terms in Quaestiones naturales “ате 
all common Greek words, and no ancient reader would have felt that 
they were used in an unusual or special уау’. Тһе same and similar 
scientific terminology as found in Quaestiones naturales recurs in the 
natural problems in Quaestiones convivales. As seen before, sympotic 
decorum prescribes that the discussions be kept simple [see 3.1.3.]. This 
way, everyone can understand what learned people are saying, even those 
who have no erudition at all (Quaest. conv. 613E)®. In fact, the mood of 
the symposiasts would be affected too much if they bombarded each other 
with technicisms too abstruse for non-specialists (Quaest. conv. 614E). 
Plutarch even rebukes this as a practice of *wranglers', as Democritus 
calls them, and of *phrase-twisting" sophists (= ОК68В150: “рібаутеоу” 
д2 cate Anudxpitoy кой ‘ivavtedixtéwy’ Adyous @фетёоу). Such technicalities 
are banned from the dinner table, because they break convivial harmony: 
‘just as the wine must be common to all, so too the Aóyoc must be one in 


in English with this technical (c.q. artistic) meaning, which can still be retraced today in 
our modern notion of ‘landscape’ as an ‘inland natural scenery’. The technical sense is now 
largely lost, though, since the word is no longer used (only) in the context of painting. This 
example illustrates, then, how a popular concept can become technical at a certain point in 
time and afterwards bleed over again into popular vocabulary, with corresponding shifts 
in semantics. Similarly, the concept of ‘panorama’ came into existence as a neologism 
only near the end of the 18" century, again in the context of painting. 

297 These include the concepts of тробіеүоуй (О.М. 5, 913C), &vooxótspov (О.М. 15, 
915E), &vOpyviaddys (Q.N. 19, 916E), бстідеотос (О.М. 23, 917E), ixvooxortia (О.М. 24, 917F), 
mvevuovia (О.М. 26, 918D) and терікодіубуос (О.М. 28, 919A). For a general study of 
Plutarch's use of rare words and hapax legomena, see S.- T. Teodorsson, 2005. 

298 See J. Bertier, 1972, p. 171 (with LSJ, s.vv.). Perhaps an emendation is needed (see 
the commentary ad loc.)? 

29 ЕН, Sandbach, 1965, p. 141. For further discussion of the level of technicality in 
ancient (Latin) technical writings, see T. Fógen, 2009, pp. 19—25. 

30 Cf. e.g., P. Donini, 1992, p. ПО. 
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which all can share’ (det yàp &c тӧу otvov xotvóv elvat Kal Tov Adyov, ob тйутес 
ueO££ovaty). It is rather unlikely, then, that Plutarch — both as a symposiast 
and as an author — intended to overwhelm non-specialists with all too 
specialised concepts in his natural problems. He is not a sophist, after all, 
and does not intend to promote himself as one. 

Of course, the discussion of natural problems was part of elite 
intellectual entertainment and education, but, even so, natural problems 
are essentially *easy and persuasive' for Plutarch himself, as we saw (De 
tuenda ІЗДЕ: éhadp& кой m8ave [quoted 3.1.3.1). This implies that he does not 
mean for this branch of inquiry to become too specialised. Consequently, 
when using technical scientific terms in explaining natural phenomena, 
Plutarch is not so much striving for verbal pretentiousness but rather for 
an efficient communication of scientific knowledge and ideas in a uniform 
way. Notably, most of the interlocutors in Quaestiones convivales have 
their own field of expertise, but they are still familiar — regardless of 
whether this may be a trick of Plutarch’s literary fiction — with the basic 
features of the genre of natural problems. Grammarians, for instance, are 
also acquainted with the scientific literature, at least to such a degree that 
they are able to hold their ground when the discussion moves to their 
field of expertise. In Quaest. conv. 626E—627F, for instance, Theon, a 
grammarian and Homer specialist, contributes to the question of why 
fresh water washes clothes better than salt water by quoting Aristotle and 
not Homer (Фу се u4Xov Ourpw tavavtia Аёүоут motetcetv). Notably, 
several symposiasts in Quaestiones convivales are philosophers and 
doctors, but they do not necessarily speak like specialists when discussing 
natural problems. If they had done so, this would probably not have been 
appreciated by their fellow symposiasts (including poets, grammarians, 
political figures, students etc.). As Van der Stockt rightly notes in regards 
to Plutarch’s terminology in the scientific торекбйсе in the Vitae, “that is 
in works not destined to experts in any téyvy” [see 2.1.3.]: 


“it is inherent in such [technical] language that it is largely incompre- 
hensible to those who are not familiar with the téyvn; those laymen 
may take offence because of what they experience as obscurity in the 
communication [...] or as boasting with erudition on the part of the 
author/speaker, or even as a haughty or mindless insult of the ignorance 
of the audience."*?! 


For people who are not at all acquainted with the scientific literature, such 
scientific terminology would probably sound too specialised. But then 


9" L, Van der Stockt, 2013, p. 440. Van der Stockt argues that in these scientific 
mapexBáceic, Plutarch is not addressing the specialist, but rather the layman, that is, the 
all-round reradevpévos. 
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again, Plutarch is not writing for the common plebs [see 3.1.]. Nevertheless, 
in some passages in his natural problems, he does emphatically employ the 
terminology of un(der)educated laymen, especially of farmers*”. Farmers 
call water of rains that accompany thunder and lightning ‘lightning water’ 
(О.М. 4, 912F: &otpanaia ҡодобоі), and they consider it ‘more fertilising’ 
than normal water (Quaest. conv. 664DE: е0о254 xadodow ol yewpyol кой 
voutlovaw). They say that the sweet flavour that becomes mixed with the 
(unripe, sour) grape ‘ripens’ (Q.N. 27, 918Е: тетоіуесбал ХЕүвтол), and that 
vines that do not fruit, but flourish luxuriously with branches and shoots, 
‘go goatish' (О.М. 30, 919B: tpayav Aéyouev)*. 

The sub-technical value of such popular colloquialisms can be inferred 
from the fact that Plutarch refers to them with phrases like ‘this they call’ 
(xahodor), ‘this is called’ (Agyeta), or even ‘we call this’ (A¢youev). The 
last phrase is particularly intriguing as it hints at an aspect of intellectual 
community between author and reader by the use of the first person plural 
[see 3.1.5.]. It denotes something like ‘we Greeks — including elite men 
and farmers alike — call this X", ‘we call this X in Greek’, ‘Greek people 
is what we are and Greek is what we speak’. It is only likely, then, that 
in such cases, the use of popular vocabulary should not be taken as a 
narcissistic attempt to parade one’s personal erudition and knowledge of 
sub-technical jargon, but more as a candid aspiration to strengthen the 
sense of a shared cultural heritage, as constructed, in this case, on linguistic 
grounds. It may seem strange, in any case, to measure a person’s elitist 
madeia in terms of his knowledge of peasant lingo. By consequence, I am 
not inclined to evaluate the technicality of Plutarch’s scientific terminology 
more generally in all too strict sociological categories, where the use of 
such terms is primarily understood as a means of promoting the user’s own 
person rather than facilitating the efficient communication of his ideas 
[see 4.2.2.1.]. This does not imply, of course, that this lust for intentional 
obscurity was not observed іп Antiquity’, but it is rather unlikely, in my 
opinion, that it applies to Plutarch just as у/е 1295, 


?? Also, e.g., fishermen, who call cephalopods ‘soft things’, ‘molluscs’ (О.М. 18, 916A: 
кёк\лүгол мода). 

95 For another, but similar, etymology, see, e.g., Quaest. conv. 692E: троүйу A£yoyev. 

304 Cf. Quint., Inst. or. 8, 2, 12-13. 

95 A similar caveat was made by L. Van der Stockt, 2013, p. 445: “It is indeed tempting 
to understand his [sc. Plutarch’s] use of technical terminology and his fondness of quoting 
ancient authorities as a means to invest his ‘cultural capital’, in order to secure his own 
authority, and to obtain a distinguished social position. Yet concerning Plutarch's practice 
in these matters, I would rather read him as a spectator/investigator of human drama, than 
as a player or actor in the drama of his society, and I would regard any possible social gain 
from his practice rather as a non-pursued consequence than as his purpose. There is reason 
enough to make this stance at least acceptable." Van der Stockt concludes that Plutarch 
was more likely “driven by an honest desire to teach and explain". 
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3. Conclusion: Plutarch, Plato and Aristotle (again) 


Most of the scientific terminology that Plutarch uses in his physical 
aetiologies has a specific Aristotelian imprint, as we saw, which is not so 
remarkable considering the Aristotelian origin of the tradition of natural 
problems. The same terminology is recurrent in the extant Ps.-Aristotelian 
Problems. This does not imply, however, that it is also necessarily of 
Aristotelian origin, or — more importantly — that Plutarch is using such 
terminology with the intention of being regarded as a Peripatetic natural 
philosopher?*6, 

As a way to conclude the first part of this study, I will here revisit the 
question of Plutarch's philosophical allegiance in his natural problems 
[see r.1.2.]. Since Plutarch was first and foremost an enthusiastic adherent 
of Plato, one may wonder why he was so interested in this Aristotelian 
type of scientific research. Did he perhaps intend to inscribe himself in 
the scientific community of the Lyceum by positioning himself in the 
tradition of Peripatetic scholarship? Did he intend to ally Platonism with 
Aristotelianism, as other middle- and neo-Platonists did? Or is the answer 
more nuanced? The question is particularly intriguing, since it sheds a 
light on the influence of the Aristotelian and Peripatetic tradition — a 
tradition that was reinvigorated in the time of the early Roman Empire — 
on Plutarch's own philosophical thinking. 

Regarding the natural problems treated in Quaestiones convivales, 
Kechagia has recently argued that while there is clearly a Peripatetic 
character to the general explanatory scheme employed by the symposiasts, 
Plutarch himself probably did not aspire any strict allegiance to this 
philosophical school. After all, the symposiasts that Plutarch stages 
in Quaestiones convivales often adhere to different, if not rivalling, 
philosophical schools, although they still share the very same interest 
and knowledge of the, in that case, more ‘generic’ Peripatetic tradition??? 


306 See F.H. Sandbach, 1965, р. 134: “the terminology used in the proffered solutions 
largely coincides with that employed, but not necessarily invented, by the Peripatetics". 
See also M. Meeusen, 2016. 

307 That Plutarch was not a member of the Peripatetic tradition is emphasised by 
H. Flashar, 1962, р. 369, who notes that “[a]uBerhalb des peripatos läßt sich eine sachliche 
Маһе und productive Weiterbildung der arist. Probl. nur bei Plutarch beobachten". As 
M. Frede, 1987, p. 282 rightly observed, “someone who saw himself as basically a Platonist 
at this [sc. Imperial] time would be inclined to study Stoic or Peripatetic physics". Cf. 
also К. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 129: “Peripatetic knowledge [is] the common property 
of a highly complex and diverse network of intellectual communities". On the reception 
of Aristotelian philosophy in the time of the Roman Empire, see most recently the 
contributions in Y. Lehmann, 2013. 

308 E. Kechagia, 20па, p. 98: “It is characteristic that the speakers who appeal to this 
schema in the Zable Talk often do so independently of sect-allegiance. What matters is not 
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In fact, the terminology that Plutarch employs is well-entrenched in the 
broader scientific tradition, and can, thus, be considered more ‘universally’ 
scientific???, 

Notably, Plutarch more often uses the terminology of philosophical 
schools other than Plato's, albeit always in the confines of an essentially 
Platonic framework?!°. The same is probably the case, then, in his natural 
problems. These should be interpreted in light of Plutarch's wider natural 
philosophical project, which is, as this chapter has shown, radically 
informed by Platonic dualism and generally inspired by Academic 
Scepticism. In the end, as we have learned from Quaest. conv. 699B, 
*the ingenious organisation of nature's activities 1s beyond the range of 
words’ for Plutarch [quoted 4.1.2.2.], that is, beyond a general physical 
style of discourse — either Peripatetic or more generally scientific —, since 
it does not enable the фосікос to seize the divine, intelligible principles 
that lie behind the face of nature. 

According to Teodorsson, however, Plutarch frequently draws on 
Aristotle's natural scientific writings and 1s also generally inspired by 
his critical scientific method, as would be attested by his sceptical attitude 
towards popular beliefs?!!. Karamanolis has objected to this view by 
pointing out that this alleged critical ‘Aristotelian’ attitude “is what 
one would expect from a Platonist of sceptical orientation like Plutarch 
апууғау”312, I have tried to further nuance Teodorsson's view by showing 
that Plutarch actually gives these popular beliefs the benefit of the doubt 
before subjecting them to a thorough scrutiny. A specific anti-Aristotelian 
dynamic was detected in Plutarch’s subordination of the actual reality of 
the natural phenomena (the ёт) to their causes (the 9 ті) [see 4.1.1.3.]. 


the sect so much as the attempt at a plausible explanation." On philosophical allegiance in 
the Greco-Roman world more generally, see D. Sedley, 1997 (esp. pp. 117-118 on the role 
of Aristotelianism in Imperial philosophy). 

3 The concept of тбро!, for instance, is described in Quaest. conv. 689C as a popular 
theory (тоїс népotg tovtois [...] Фу čvor терёуоуто кой ёүатфот). It was given physical currency 
first by Empedocles, and it became very popular, indeed, later on in Peripatetic and medical 
writings. See n. 177. 

310 See D. Babut, 1969, pp. 533—534, esp. p. 533 (quoted also by К. Flaceliére, J. Irigoin, 
J. Sirinelli and A. Philippon, 1987, p. clix): “Tandis que chez Plutarque, alors méme que 
les mots sont les mémes que dans les textes stoiciens, le fond, le soubassement d’ idées et 
de croyances qu’ ils traduisent se гёуё1е inconciliable avec la vision stoicienne du monde.” 
See also J. Opsomer, 2014, p. 88. For Plutarch’s use of Stoic and Epicurean terms also in 
Quaestiones Platonicae, see J. Opsomer, 1994a, p. 620. For the use of Stoic and Aristotelian 
terminology by Platonists more generally, see G.E. Karamanolis, 2006, pp. 24—25, esp. 
p. 25: “All this merely represents a modernization of the language of philosophy; it does 
not imply anything about the philosophical loyalties of the Platonists.” 

311 S.-T. Teodorsson, 1999a, p. 674. 

32 G.E. Karamanolis, 2006, p. 90, n. 19. 
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Plutarch does this not just for methodological reasons but with a deeper 
philosophical and religious motive in mind, according to which wonder- 
inducing phenomena reveal not only the working of natural forces in the 
world around us but also hint at its providential ordering. 

To set the record straight, then, Quaestiones naturales is not the work 
of a Plutarchus Aristotelicus, and Plutarch’s science of natural problems 
more generally should not be seen as the product of his philosophical 
aspiration to be counted among the rangs of the Peripatetics. Even if there 
is much Aristotelian twinkling in Plutarch’s physical aetiologies, it is a 
Platonic twilight that will eventually shatter darkness in his world. 


COMMENTARY 


о. Approach and structure 


The second part of this study aims to provide further detail about the 
content and set-up of Quaestiones naturales in the form of a commentary. 
In discussing each problem chapter individually a tripartite structure 
will be followed: first a short synopsis of the chapter as a whole with 
a discussion of its topic and basic structure, second a paraphrase of 
the aetiology with further clarification of the line of reasoning in the 
explanations, and third a commentary for the lemmas in the text that 
require further clarification (this also includes a discussion of parallel 
passages, cross-references and possible sources). The structural and 
thematic unity — and also the disruption thereof — is studied not only 
as a feature of the problem chapters individually (as seen in the coherence 
and development of the causae) but also of the collection as a whole (viz. 
in the concatenative and variative principles between the problem chapters 
themselves [see 1.1.5. ]). Each cluster of problems will be shortly introduced 
under a separate heading. The following scheme gives a tentative overview 
of the thematic clusters in the Greek problems (О.М. 1—31). 


Q.N. Theme Cluster 


1-13 Salt and water 

14-16 Wheat and barley 

17-19 Sea animals and fishing 
20-28 Land animals and hunting 
30-31 Viniculture 


ABWN 


Two further remarks are in place. First of all, this scheme might oversim- 
plify the more complex concatenative processes at work in the collection: 
for instance, problems of agriculture (2) also occur in the category on 
hydrology (1), and viniculture (5) can also be considered part of agriculture 
(2). Furthermore, the division between sea animals (3) and land animals 
(4) may not be as strict as this scheme suggests. Alternative schemes are, 
therefore, possible’. 

Second, the original Greek text of a number of additional problems 
went lost in the manuscript tradition after the lacuna in Q.N. 31 [see the 


! For instance, K. Oikonomopoulou, 20132, p. 152 distinguishes the following thematic 
categories: *matters of nourishment (1—5); the sea (8-, or perhaps 7—12); plants and 
agriculture (14—16); animals and human activities connected with them (18—26)". She 
also notes that “[t]he reader is offered hints that these categories may expand to wine and 
drinking (10, 27, 30—31)”. 
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prologue]. They — or at least part of them — did survive thanks to two side 
traditions of the text, albeit in adapted versions. О.М. 32—39 are preserved 
in Longolius’ 1542 Latin translation of a lost manuscript from Milan (6), 
and О.М. 40-41 are found in Psellus’ encyclopaedic De omnifaria doctrina 
(7). In general, these additional problems are related to the categories 
demarcated in the scheme above (with the exception perhaps of О.М. 34; 
see the commentary ad loc. for further detail). Additionally, there is a 
small cluster of two problems concerning the behaviour of bees in О.М. 
35—36 (and perhaps another less obvious one about animal instincts in 
Q.N. 37-38). 

The work of Sandbach (1965) has been a very useful source of 
inspiration for this commentary (I follow his text mostly). In several 
cases, though, my interpretation will be radically different from his. Other 
editions that have certainly proven to be useful are those of Hubert (1960) 
and Senzasono (2006). A new edition ofthe text is currently being prepared 
by Filippomaria Pontani and myself in the Collection des Universités de 
France (Budé). 


1. Salt and water (О.М. 1—13) 


The first thirteen problem chapters (with the exception perhaps of Q.N. 
6) form a close thematic cluster. The most prominent subject of this 
cluster concerns the physical properties of salt and water, especially based 
on a qualitative opposition between salty seawater and sweet drinking 
water. This is a theme that probably draws on Book 23 of Ps.-Aristotle’s 
Problems (бов тєрї tò &)uvpóv дор кой n vvoy). Another potential source 
is Theophrastus’ lost De aquis (who is quoted in О.М. 7, 914A and 13, 
915В; cf. also О.М. 1, 911D and 5, 913CD). 


Q.N. 1, 911CF 


In Q.N. 1, Plutarch wonders why seawater provides no nourishment 
to trees (Aux ti то Өо\аттоу tdwp о? трёфа тй дёудро;). He gives four 
explanations, each of which is concerned with the natural constitution 
and properties of the salty seawater. The first causa draws attention to its 
heavy, earthy constituent, the second to its drying property, the third to 
its oily character, and the last to its admixture with burnt earth. The final 
causa ties in closely with the first by alluding to the earthy constituent of 
seawater and by referring to plants growing in the sea (this results in an 
implicit argumentative ring [see 4.3.3.3. ]). 


In the first explanation, Plutarch takes into account the heavy, earthy 
constituent of seawater. He starts by drawing an analogy with the animal 
kingdom, arguing that the reason for the inability of seawater to nourish 
trees is the same as to why it does not nourish land animals either (IIócepov 
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Ov Яу aitiav ойдё тфу (фоу và херсойа;). Plato, Anaxagoras and Democritus 
actually thought that a plant is an animal fixed in the earth (Cov yàp éyyatov 
TÒ фотӛу elvat of тері П\атоуа кой Avagaydpav кой Anudxpitoy olovtat). It is not 
the case, so Plutarch adds, that seawater, for the reason that it is nutritious 
and potable for marine plants and fishes alike, feeds plants and trees on 
land just as well (о? yàp didtt tots ёу Мос футоіс трофіибу ёоті Kal тӛтімоу 
Фостер tots iyOvow, ўду кой тй ёу TH Херсо purá те Kal беубра трефе). After 
all, seawater cannot enter the roots nor rise in the plant, because of its 
thickness and heavy weight respectively (odte yàp 2убдетол тос 6 болс ото 
mayous одт” dvadépetat ®тб Dápovc). In a hyperbolical fashion, Plutarch then 
asserts that the heavy and earthy quality of seawater can be demonstrated 
from many other phenomena, as from the fact that it holds up and supports 
ships and swimmers better than sweet water does (611 9" 20рі046 ¿oti кой 
Үеббес, #\Моқ Te TOMO йтобейсуутой кой TH Mov &véyety кой drrepeldery TH 
тою кой Tods KohvuBavtac). 

The second explanation is based on the drying property of seawater 
and salt. Plutarch argues that trees are especially damaged by dryness, 
and that seawater has a drying property (ў м2иста меу Аёттетол Eqpdtytt 
тй беубра, Enpavtixdy 6% то болттоу;). This drying property explains why 
salt (which is present in seawater) is a safeguard against putrefaction, and 
why the bodies of people who have bathed in the sea instantly receive a 
dry and rough surface (9беу прос те thug сүруге ої 4с BonPodat, Kal тй софрата 
төуд2оусодЕуоу ёу Ваћатту Enpdy evOde loyer кол tpayeiav tùy eripdvetav). 

The oily and fatty character of seawater is central to the third 
explanation, where Plutarch argues that oil is hostile to plants and destroys 
those that are smeared with it (ñ то шеу Әлшоу coi фотоїс тоАёшоу кой pOeiper 
тё Tpooaherpdueva). He adds that the sea has a large fatty content, which is 
why it is combustible, and why we advise people not to throw seawater on 
flames (uetéyer dé TOM ic ў Od reco Мторётутос̧ 10 суу Етте, кой TapatvoduEv 
eic тйс d) éyac uù EubdMrErv 8o. otov дор). 

Inthe fourth and final explanation, Plutarch further refines the aspect of 
the earthy component in seawater (which was already referred to in the first 
explanation). On the authority of Aristotle, he argues that the (sea)water 
has become undrinkable and bitter by an admixture of burnt earth (ў yéyovev 
тотоу Kal тикрӛу TÒ $8®р, wo Арстот с фусіу, буош е katakekavuévng 
үйе). He offers further illustrations regarding т) the burnt earth and 2) the 
undrinkable character of (sea)water caused by heat. Plutarch explains 1) 
that lye (which is also undrinkable and bitter) is formed when fresh water 
is thrown onto ashes, and 2) that burning heat changes and ruins the useful 
and potable constituent, similar to how in our bodies fevers turn moisture 
into bile (кой yàp ў kovia yivetat үлокёос̧ Әбалтос sic тёфрау &ureoóvroc, ў дё 
didxavars #81стус кой фбеіргі TÒ үрустӘу Kal тӛтішоу, we ёу ШУ ol торетої тё 
бүрбу elc хоћу трётоооту). In order to connect this explanation more closely 
with the problem at hand, Plutarch adds that the bushes and plants that 
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are reported to grow in the Indian Ocean do not bear any fruit and acquire 
their nourishment from rivers, which deposit a great deal of silt in the sea. 
Therefore, these plants do not grow far away from the shore but close to it 
(& 8° істороботу ¿v tý Еробра Sardooy Bhactaver Ў\уиата кой putá, ҡартоу 
иёу ovdever pépet трёфетол дё тоїс MoTALoIs TOMI EuBaMovory dv ev od трӛсо 
тїс yç AMA TAnolov ёе thv үёуғоту). 


91IC Ave ti td бо4бттіоу 9бор od трёфа тй дёудро;: The chapter as a whole 
is closely paralleled in the ninth problem of the first Book of Quaestiones 
convivales (esp. 627AD), albeit in the context of a different problem 
(viz. why clothes are washed with fresh water instead of seawater). The 
phenomenon itself is rejected by Theophrastus, who reports that saline 
waters feed land plants too (albeit worse than sweet drinking waters), and 
especially trees, because of their strength (CP 2, 5, 3). 


9т1С фо» yàp éyyatov тӧ фотёу civar of тєрї П\атоуа ҡол Avakaydpav kal 
Аумбкрітоу оїоутол: The phrase ‘oi тері X" can denote simply ‘X’, or 
more periphrastically *X and his followers’, that is, ‘the school of X^ 
or at least ‘the school of thought of X’ (for the ambiguity in phrases 
of this kind, see W.R. Roberts, 1910, p. 195, J. Dillon, 1977, p. 231, 
L. Torraca, 1998, pp. 3489-2494). The first meaning is doubtful here. 
In any case, these are not Plato’s ipsissima verba but rather a paraphrase 
of what he writes on this topic — which is uncertain for the accounts of 
Anaxagoras (= DK59A116) and Democritus (not recorded among the DK 
fragments). The allusion is to Tim. 77ab, where Plato calls trees, plants 
and seeds étepov %боу (cf. also Aét., Plac. 5, 26 = Ps.-Plut. 910B) with 
an avOpwrivys соүүғуўс ф0оғос ф0отс. Plato explains: nav yàp оду ётїтєр àv 
иетйсүу той Civ, Cov шеу йу ёу дїкү| Aéyovco дрдбтата (see W.K.C. Guthrie, 
1965, p. 316, with n. 2). Conversely, in Zim. 90a, man is called a футбу 
ойк £yyetov 424% одрауюу (which Plutarch repeats in De Pyth. or. 400B, De 
genio Socr. 591DE, De exilio 600F, Amatorius 757E; cf. F. Fuhrmann, 
1964, рр. 120-121). See also Pl., Rep. 491d, 546a and Еріп. 981d. For 
Anaxagoras' and Democritus' theory that plants have the power ofthought, 
cf. Ps.-Arist., De plant. 815b16 (= DK31A70 and DK59A 17), where 
Empedocles (Abrucalis) is also mentioned as an authority. On the dif- 
ficulty in classifying some inanimate (vegetal) and animate lifeforms, cf. 
Arist., HA 588b16—17 and PA 681a12—15. Considering the different contexts, 
it seems unlikely that Plutarch was influenced by Aristotle here — pace 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 142, n. I, who is probably right, however, that 
Plutarch preferred Plato's authority in the present context, albeit not so 
much to that of Aristotle, as to that of Anaxagoras and Democritus. In 
any case, the reference to Plato is not out of place at the very beginning 
of this collection of natural problems, perhaps as a subtle Platonic odpayic 
[see 4.2.1.1.]. 
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91р о? yàp didtt тоїс Evadiors фотоїс трофіибу есті кої тӛтімоу Фостер тоїс 
іхӨЗоту, Hoy кой тй &v TH ҳёрсо purá те кой dévdpa трёфеи: For the idea that 
seawater is undrinkable and bad for humans but provides nourishment 
for fish, cf. De cap. ex inim. 86E. Democritus may be the source of 
this theory: see Н. Diels, 1905, pp. 314—315. Indeed, a similar belief, viz. 
that fish are not nourished by the salt water in the sea, but by the sweet 
water mixed with it, is recorded by Aelian on the authority of Democritus 
(DK68A15§a) in combination with that of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(NA 9, 64: Aéyet dé Арстот с, кой Аумбкрітос про ёкеіуоо, Өебфрастбс те 
ёк трітоу Kal @®тбс dou, uù TH Apup Bdatt трефесбол тойс (y90c, AMÈ TH 
таромешүмеуо TH 9o rec үлоке балл). In this context, Aelian also refers 
to the Aristotelian account about the wax jar that filters seawater (which 
recurs in О.М. 5, 913C: see the commentary ad loc.). If we are to follow 
Diels, it is not unlikely that Plutarch knew Democritus’ account (and 
perhaps also that of Anaxagoras) indirectly via a lost Ps.-Aristotelian 
problem. This lost problem, in turn, was perhaps based on an intermediary 
doxographical passage in one of Theophrastus’ smaller natural scientific 
treatises, presumably his lost De aquis (cf. D.L., 5, 45). A clear parallel is 
found in Theophr., СР 6, 10, 2 (émel xol xà ¿v тӯ болдтту pudueva ү\окотут! 
тоу Kal &répotc үәмоіс фйетой Kal ovviotataı кодбтер DOO Kat TAMA (а тй ёу 
адтй). 


911р одте yàp 2убдетол тойс болс ®т$ тйуо96 оёт” йуафёретол Ўто В4роос: 
This implies that only sweet drinking water is fine enough to penetrate 
through the pores of the roots, due to their narrowness (cf. Q.N. 5, 913D: oi 
yàp vópot did Леттотита то yewdes кой TayvUEpes où дудодоту). The concept of 
‘penetration into the roots’ recurs іп О.М. 31, 919D (évdvetou тойс pitais) and 
О.М. 2, 9пЕ (д0д0ето uA ov elc thy роу); cf. also, e.g., Quaest. conv. 664E 
(Еубдесбол тоқ BLacté&vovar). After dvadépetat, Psellus in De omn. doctr. 
5168,3 Westerink adds tayéwe elc tò otéhexog кай тодс dxpéuovac (‘rise quickly 
into the stem and branches’). As F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 149, n. c notes, 
Psellus “may as well have invented this as found it in his text of Plutarch”. 
Notably, the terms oté\eyoc and dxpeuwv in Psellus’ addition recur in Q.N. 
21, 917D and 30, 919B respectively. These problems, however, are not in 
Psellus (see M. Meeusen, 2012b, p. 113, n. 60). Moreover, the adverb tayéw¢ 
recurs in a similar context in Q.N. 2, 912B (tò ёк Лос bdwp [...] &varréurretou 
тоҳёос ei то фотбу). This is not, however, a strong argument for keeping 
the addition from Psellus’ text, which is probably an interpolation. 


911р ёти 5° 240р1066 есті кой yewdeq, оц те тоіоіс йтобе(куотол Kal TH 
мА Аоу avéxerv кай Әтергібеу cà mota, Kal тойс ко\иВфутос: The idea that 
the admixture of earthy matter (үғббес) in seawater is responsible for its 
saltiness is ascribed to Aristotle (fr. 217 Rose) in Quaest. conv. 627AB, 
where it is also reported that this earthy constituent in seawater supports 
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swimmers and makes heavy objects float better. Cf. also Arist., Mete. 
359a7—21 (in the context of the experiment with the wax jar: cf. О.М. 5, 
913C), Ps.-Arist., Probl., 933a9—13, Pliny, NH 2, 224. Cf. also M. Glycas, 
Ann. 1, 16 (р. 31, 1-4 Bekker): £v меу yàp тоїс тотоцмоіс où бдуаутол mola 
Bapdv Еуоута фбртоу vv, еу дё TH Ваћасоу ehadpac tadta бостабоутой die thv 
дтоквмеууу TAYUTHTO. 


911р ў рота меу Ааттетал Eqpdtyti ta дёудра, Eqpavticdy дё tò Ваћат- 
тіоу;: For the drying property of salt, cf. О.М. 5, 913E. Cf. also Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 932a40—b8. 


911D ғу трбс te тйс oN Vets oi G).ec Bon9odo1: For the preservative property 
of salt, cf. О.М. то, 914DE, 40 and Quaest. conv. 685BC. Because of 
this property, salt is also believed to have a divine character, which is 
not mentioned here (cf. also Quaest. conv. 697D and 684Е—685Е more 
generally, with the scholia on Hom., //. 9, 214). 


9ГІ cà соиолотдфудоэсацеуоу еу Ө@А@ттү| Enp&v ғ200сїсҳе Kal tpayeiav 
тўу ітафаушау: Cf. Quaest. conv. 627D for the Aristotelian account (Probl. 
932b25-28) that people who wash themselves in the sea, if they stand in the 
sun, dry faster than those who use fresh water — an idea that recalls the е000с 
from our passage and seems to imply that seawater, as opposed to fresh 
water, contains natural heat (which was, indeed, commonly accepted). In 
Quaest. conv. 627 EF, Plutarch further elaborates this view by making а 
subtle distinction between the constituents of seawater. He argues that the 
sun does not evaporate the seawater in its full extent but only its finest 
and lightest parts so that a salty and rough coating, that is, a briny scum, 
remains on the body (tò 8” &uvpdv adtd кой tpayd xataerpOév). This сап 
be rinsed off with fresh drinking water. The distinction between fine and 
rough constituents is less relevant here in О.М. 1, 911D, where the main 
emphasis is on the drying property of the seawater itself (Enpavticdy 8# tò 
болдттоу). It is not unlikely, as F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 150, n. a points out, 
that Plutarch’s allusion in О.М. 1, 911D to a rough deposit on the surface of 
the skin is perhaps “due to an association of ideas caused by the writing 
of the other passage". Alternatively, it is not unlikely either, as Sandbach 
concludes, that the roughness may simply imply dryness here. However, 
in Q.N. 5, 913DE Plutarch again mentions the drying property of salt but 
says that it is où tpæyúv. 


9ПЕ ў Tò меу Zhatov той фәтоіс то\ёшоу Kat фбеіреі ta тросодеіфбивуог 
Іп Quaest. conv. 640C, Plutarch ascribes the belief that oil is harmful 
(то\ёшоу) to plants (and bees) both to learned people (тофой) and to farmers 
(yewpytcot). Cf. also Pl., Prot. 334b, Theophr., СР 5, 15, 6, HP 4, 16, 5, 
Pliny, NH 17, 234; 18, 152. 
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QIIE petéver 22 пояс f Ө4\атта Мтарбтутос, 915 cuvebdntet, кой таролуобиву 
eig tas GAdyas uy ёи бол.фоолоу tdwp: The belief that seawater contains 
a fatty (Avrapéc) content and is therefore combustible is ascribed to Aristotle 
in Quaest. conv. 627C (cf. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 932b4-6, 933a18—27, 935а5-8 
and b18—20). Plutarch there reports that seawater, when sprinkled onto 
flames, flashes up with them. He also says that, compared to other types of 
water, seawater is particularly flammable (which explains his advice here). 
Notably, in the historical context of the battle of Actium, Dio Cass., Hist. 
Rom. 50, 34 reports that Antony's seamen were unable to extinguish the 
burning missiles that were fired from Octavian's fleet with salty seawater 
(Я yàp dun ў бодаттіо йу ҡат” 8X ty ov erryéytat poyi, ісуорФс adtiy еккен). 
Plutarch also mentions these incendiary projectiles in Ant., 66 (торо0%о1), 
albeit without reference to this peculiar natural phenomenon. 


9ПЕ ў yéyovev йтотоу кой mixpov тё 95ор, ws Арютотёћс dyaty, буо 
катакеколуиёутс үйе: In О.М. 5, 913D, the salty flavour is identified with 
the bitter (тікрбу), as seems to be the case here too. The quote from 
Aristotle may be a reference to Mete. 358a14-17, where it is reported 
that some people ascribe the saltiness of seawater to burnt earth (Ө4\оттоу 
ёк KaTaKeKavuevys фасі үсуесбол үйс). Aristotle himself, however, considers 
this ascription absurd (&romov). Even still, he concludes that the admixture 
of what he vaguely refers to as ‘such earthy stuff’ (ёк towwttys <үїс>) with 
water is undoubtedly what makes the sea salty. We may be dealing here 
with a simplifying paraphrase by Plutarch (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 144, 
n. 7). Yet, the possibility cannot be excluded that Plutarch is relying on 
a lost Ps.-Aristotelian problem, where that precise theory was supported 
(cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1982, p. 227). The second possibility is not unlikely, 
since in the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems there is a clear tendency to restore 
specific theories that Aristotle explicitly rejected (see H. Flashar, 1962, 
рр. 334—335 and M. Meeusen, forthcoming g; for instance, in Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 934b34-36, an argument from the Heracliteans is restored that is 
considered ridiculous in Arist., Mete. 354b33.) In addition, F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, р. 151, n. f is probably correct in pointing out that Plutarch assumes 
burnt earth to be essentially burning earth, in the sense that it retains a 
certain amount of heat, which spoils the useful and potable constituent 
in seawater. This is important for the connection between the quotation 
from Aristotle and the natural phenomena referred to in what follows in 
Plutarch's explanation (viz. the formation of lye from water and ashes, 
heat ruining drinking water and fever turning moisture into bile: see the 
following comments). Cf. Arist., Mete. 358b7—9: тфуто yàp dou тетгдроутой, 
eet Ouvduet Өерибтута ёу adtotc. ӧрӣу 8”  естікой ту Koviay Kal TÙY тёфрау кту. 


9ПЕ ў kovia yivetat yXvxéoc Әботос cic тёфроу ѓутесбутос: What Plutarch is 
probably implying here is that the basic constitution of seawater is very 
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similar to that of lye: both substances are basically a mixture of fresh 
water and burnt earth or ashes, which makes them both undrinkable and 
bitter. Another correspondence between lye (коу(а) and seawater is the 
fact that lye is an alkaline fluid used for washing (cf. LSJ, s.v.), and that 
seawater, with its corrosive, earthy constituent, could also be used for this 
purpose, as is argued in Quaest. conv. 627BC on the authority of Aristotle 
(fr. 217 Rose). In Quaest. conv. 684C and 697A, Plutarch reports that lye 
produced from ashes of the wood of fig trees is most purgative. For the 
relation between lye and seawater, cf. also Gal., SMT 11, 630, 2-4 Kühn 
(more generally regarding lye, cf. Gal., SMT 12, 35, 3—7; 222, 15-223, 5 
Kühn). Cf. also PL, Tim. 6ode and Arist., fr. 222 Rose. 


9IIE ў òè дйкаосц 2Бістусі кой pOeiper то ypyotov кой тӛтімоу: For the 
negative effects of (summer) heat on sweet drinking water, cf. О.М. 9, 
914C (with the commentary ad loc.). 


9IIE 0с ѓу ўшу oi тәретоі то dypdv eig хоћу vpérxovctv: For diseases 
producing a change in the bodily xpaotc, cf. О.М. 26, 918D. For Plato’s 
comments on bile, see Tim. 83c. 


9ПЕЕ à ò’ істороботу ѓу тӯ Epvpa Sardooy жетт@увгу Ў\№иата кал puta, 
картбу меу ovdéva hépet трёфетал 8ё тоїс тотамоіс TOMY tupá Movon ivy: 8беу 
od трбт® тїс үйс Mà тдмсіоу exer thv yéveotv: The ancient Epv8pa OdArncou 
(literally ‘red sea’) can be identified with the Indian Ocean, which covers 
all known waters along the south coast of Asia, sometimes including the 
modern Red Sea itself, that is, the ancient Ар&хос кӨлтос (cf. LSJ, s.v.). 
In Quaest. conv. 733B, Plutarch quotes from Agatharchides’ work on the 
"Epv8 pe 04\асоо (I found no parallel in the extant excerpts). As to the types 
of bushes and plants at issue (SAjuata кой фотӣ), Plutarch in De facie 939D 
writes that plants of wondrous magnitude grow down in the deep of the 
(Indian) Ocean near Gedrosia and Ethiopia, some of which are called 
olives, some bay, and some Tresses of Isis. For the aquatic plants of the 
‘outer sea’ (i.e. the Atlantic and Indian Ocean), see Theophr., HP 4, 7, 
esp. 2, where it is reported that so-called bay and olive grow there, but 
that the latter — in opposition to what Plutarch suggests in Q.N. І, 911E — 
does carry fruit similar to genuine olives (cf. also Pliny, NH 2, 226; 13, 
135; 139-142 and Eratosthenes apud Strabo, Geogr. 16, 3, 6 (c. 766)). With 
respect to plants growing in the Mediterranean sea, see also Theophr., HP 
4, 6: some of these plants are reported to grow close to the shore (npócyew, 
т@р@үво\, poc TH үй), but others do not, and some of them do bear fruit. If 
Plutarch's mention of the absence of fruits is his own invention (which is 
uncertain, though), he may be implying that these marine plants consume 
their entire nourishment for their own growth — De facie 939D, in any 
case, emphasises the amazing magnitude of these plants — so that no 
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generative residue remains to form fruits (cf. О.М. 21, 917B, 30, 919C, 
Quaest. conv. 640F—641A, 724E). In addition, there seems to be a subtle 
opposition in this final causa between the non-nutritive (bitter) burnt earth 
(xataxexavuévy үй) in seawater and the nutritious silt (Avs) rivers deposit 
in the sea. Plutarch, thus, seems to suggest that the nourishment of marine 
plants does not essentially differ from that of terrestrial plants, since they 
are not fed by the water of the sea but by the nutritive particles (c.q. silt) 
deposited by sweet river water in it. This specifies the reference in the first 
causa to the nourishment of the évéAiw фот (and perhaps also of fish?) 
by seawater, which are presumably nourished in the same way (the result 
then is a subtle argumentative ring [see 4.3.3.3.]). The belief that marine 
plants are not nourished by the salty seawater, but by the fresh water (and 
other flavours) present in it is paralleled, e.g., in Theophr., CP 6, 10, 2 
(quoted in the comment on Q.N. 1, 911D above). 


ew 


Q.N. 2, 911F-912D 


Q.N. 2 is closely linked to the theme of the previous problem by its 
hydrological and botanical interests. It again focuses on the nourishment 
that certain kinds of water provide to plants. Plutarch wonders why 
trees and seeds naturally receive more nourishment from rainwater 
than from irrigation water (Au ti Mov dnd тфу bexíov ў TOV ётірротоу 
9ббтоу тй Sévdpa Kal тӛ onépuata тефоке трёфетӨол;). Five explanations are 
given, which — with the exception of the first — deal with the material 
constitution and physical characteristics of rainwater (vis-à-vis irrigation 
water). The first explanation is of a mechanical kind and draws attention 
to the rainwater's impact on the earth, the second explanation draws 
attention to the rainwater's freshness, the third to its airy and breathlike 
composition, the fourth to the ease with which it changes, and the last to 
its sweetness. There is again a subtle argumentative ring in the aetiology 
by the implicit connection of the first two causae with the final one 
[see 4.3.3.3.]. The connective idea is that the raining/mating season (1.e. 
spring), as referred to in the final causa, is probably the ‘right season’ 
(ка8” Фрау) for growth and procreation in plants and animals in ponds, as 
mentioned in the second causa (which, in turn, is closely connected to the 
first). 


The first explanation focuses on the impact of rainwater on the earth. It 
is ascribed to Laetus, who said that raindrops make passages in the earth 
by separating it on impact, so that they better penetrate into the roots of 
plants (Пбтероу, ws Лойтос уе, tH тАҢУЙ TH Sup put дистќута thv үўу mopous 
noiet кой Siadvetat роу sl TH Hilav;). 
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In the second explanation Plutarch criticises Laetus’ theory. He argues 
that this theory is incorrect, Laetus failing to notice that plants that grow 
in ponds, such as reed mace, wool-tufted reed and rushes, also remain 
without growth or shoot if rain does not fall in the right season (ў тобто 
меу оок 62066, AM’ Әлде tov Лолтоу бту Kal тё Миуойа фотӣ, тофу Kal ф\ёос 
кой Өрдоу, Фуад кол abaoty uévet uù yevouévov SuBpwv kað’ орау). Plutarch 
then gives Aristotle’s explanation, according to which rainwater is fresh 
and new as opposed to that of ponds, which is stale and old (tò òè tod 
АрістотӘоус 424066, ӛті прбсфатбу ётт кой véov 9бор Td Әбиеуоу Еодоу дё кой 
т@Аол®у TO Muvatoyv;). He wonders, however, whether this theory is probable 
rather than true (7| кой тобто табаубу u&Mov f, 92106 totu). After all, the 
(running) waters of springs and rivers are (also) fresh and new-born, but 
are (still) less nourishing than rainwater (cà yap Ty yale Kal rotáwa уйџата 
mpdapata меу есті кой veoyevý [...], трёфв дё Kal табта TOV dubpiwv xetpov). 
The second point (about rainwater being more nourishing than water of 
springs and rivers) is explained no further here (but it is in the fourth 
causa; see also О.М. 33), and the first point (about water of springs and 
rivers being fresh and new-born) is illustrated with a literal interpretation 
of Heraclitus’ river statement: ‘you could not step into the same rivers 
twice’, as Heraclitus says, ‘because other waters flow upon you’ (потаџоїс 
үйр іс тоїс афтоіс одк йу EuButys 0с dyno Нрйкдетос, ётера yàp етірра дата). 

The third explanation draws attention to the airy and breathlike 
composition of rainwater. Plutarch argues that the water from the heavens 
is light and airy and, being mixed with breath, is more quickly guided and 
transmitted into the plant by its tenuity (&p' оду кофбу есті Tò ёк Лаос 9бор 
кой дерббес, Kal TveduaTt пешүџёуоу Sdnyeitat Kal ÅVATÉUTETAL Tuxéwe sic TO 
фотӛу dnd Аеттбттүтос). This is illustrated by the fact that rainwater makes 
bubbles by the admixture of air (д 6 o rouddrvyac тої tý йуаш еі тоб 
dépoc;). 

The fourth explanation focuses on the ease with which rainwater 
changes. Plutarch’s argument is relatively sophisticated and is based on 
two premises. He argues 1) that most nourishment is provided by what is 
mastered most by the thing fed (Plutarch clarifies that this is the process 
of concoction — non-concoction being the opposite, when the food is too 
strong to undergo that action), and more concretely 2) that light, simple and 
tasteless substances, like rainwater, аге more subject to change (ў tpédet 
иёу uuo xa. TÒ имота кротоддеуоу Әт той трефоцеуоу (тобто үйр есті пёс 
drrevia дё тодуаутіоу, бту ісуорбтера той побєїу ў), кой uev DX. tH еттй код 
бла кол dyvua ua Xov, olóv есті то Gu piov 090p;). In what follows, Plutarch 
then alludes to both of these premises in reversed order in an attempt to 
substantiate his theory 2) that rainwater is simpler in composition (i.e. 
unmixed) than irrigation water, and thus more liable to change, so that 1) 
it is more concocted, and thus provides more nourishment. 2) In regards to 
the simple composition of rainwater, he first explains that rain is formed in 
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the air and in the wind (cf. the previous causa); it falls from the sky pure 
and unmixed, while springwaters, because of their assimilation both to the 
earth and to the places whence they emerge, become infected with many 
qualities, so that they change with less ease and convert more slowly by 
concoction into the thing nourished (yevvoyevov yàp £v dépt кой туеддолі 
коӨарду Kal duryés кӛтест cà дё түүоїа Kal TH үй Kal тоїс тбтго\б ёроюбџеуа, OV 
Фу ао, тоу ÅVATÍUTAATAL тоютУтоу, OV йсўттбу toT едтрепта кой Bpddiov 
adth т@рёув TH Teer uetaBaMew sic тӧ трефбиғуоу). The ease with which 
rainwater, on the other hand, changes is accounted for by its processes 
of putrefaction. Plutarch explains that it putrefies more easily than water 
from rivers and wells (tæv 8” dubplwy tò edtpertov ai сҮруес katnyopoðow: 
eVONTTOTEPA үйр есті TAY тоташіоу Kal ppeatiatwy). Т) In order to complete 
his argument, Plutarch then states that concoction appears to be a process 
of putrefaction. He borrows this point from Empedocles, who says that 
‘Wine is water from the bark, putrefied in the wood’ (ў òè még ?океу civar 
сӯ, oc Ентебок24с uaprupst Meywv “оіуос @т® ФАоюб ттё).єтол сату &v Eth 
Әбор”). 

The fifth and final explanation draws attention to the sweet constituent 
of rainwater and is introduced as being the most obvious and easiest of 
all the explanations (ў т@утошу ёто!шбт@тбу ёоті кой фйотоу аітйсасдо). With 
an implicit allusion to the third causa, Plutarch argues that the sweet and 
useful part of rainwater is immediately lifted (into the plant) by the breath 
(то улок тфу óu piov Kal үрцотбу, eio xewróuevov eü00c bd тоб туедиятос). 
In regards to the rain’s sweet constituent, Plutarch explains that domestic 
animals also enjoy rainwater with more pleasure, and that frogs croak 
louder in joyful anticipation of the rain, looking forward to accepting it 
as a sweetening of the water of the pond and as a seed of their (sc. the 
ponds’?) sweetness (816 кой tà Opéuuata тотоу drodaver пробоџибтероу, Kal 
oi батроуо: тросбокфутес Subpov етіХамтрфуоооі ту фоуйу bd yapäç, @ттєр 
HOvoua тоб Muvalov тё bétiov mpocóeyóuevot Kal orépua тйс ёкеіуоу YAUKUTHTOS). 
Plutarch illustrates this last point with a conclusive quotation from Aratus, 
who considers the croaking of frogs as a sign of coming rain. The poet 
says: ‘straight from the pond, the tadpoles’ fathers cry: truly wretched 
race, the victual of water snakes’ (ëv yàp кой тобто Totettat onuelov дето9 
М доутос Аратос гітоу ‘Å udha Oe ouo yeveat, 9броһоту душар, / адтӨбеу ёк 
Aiuvng потёрес Rodwor үзріушу”). 


9IIF Au ti Mov 9тб тфу detinv ў THY 2таррдтоу DOdTWY Tà Dévdpa Kal TH 
onéppata пёфоке трёфесдол;: A similar problem concerning the usefulness 
of rainwater for plants (and more specifically rain that accompanies 
thunder and lightning) is discussed in О.М. 4. Notably, Theophrastus 
at several occasions denies that rainwater is better than irrigation water 
for nourishing several kinds of plants (cf. CP 3, 8, 3 (6uolws); 2, 5, 5; 
HP 4, 7, 8; 8, 7, 3; fr. 159, 32-37 Wimmer = 214A, 26-30 FHSG), but he 
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accepts it for others (cf. HP 7, 5, 2). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 152 (with n. 
a) translates onépuata as ‘seedlings’, i.e. young plants shortly after the 
fase of germination (here and in О.М. 4, 913A; he bases this translation on 
Theophr., HP 8, 8, 2, but the concept does not seem to be used in a dif- 
ferent sense there). It is uncertain, however, that this is really what Plutarch 
means (cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 146, n. 11). Perhaps Plutarch is 
implying that the production of seeds, which is triggered by a residue of 
nourishment in the plant or tree (repittwua týs трофйс: cf. О.М. 21, 917B 
and 30, 919C), increases when these seeds — and, by implication, the plant 
or tree itself from which they grow — receive more nourishment (c.q. by 
the rainwater). Alternatively, cà dévdpa xoà tà стёриата may also refer to all 
kinds of flora in a metonymical fashion, thus including trees and seeds in 
specific but also plants, shrubs, bushes etc. more generally (i.e. the genus 
of tà puta). 


9ПЕ IIócepov, 9 Ааїтос deye, тӯ Tany cà рр дистќута thy үўу тброус 
motel Kat Oui Ue co роу eis тўу Pilav;: This Лойтос, also quoted іп Q.N. 6, 
913E, is probably to be identified with the Platonist Ofellius Laetus [see 
4.2.1.1., n. 115]. It is implied in Laetus’ explanation that irrigation water, 
as opposed to rainwater, causes no impact on the earth, because it flows 
over it. The concept of penetration into the roots recurs in О.М. 1, 911D 
and 31, 919D (where Plutarch writes évdvetat толс pilars twice). Similarly, 
in Quaest. conv. 664B, we read that thunder also parts the earth (thv үйу 
дистасдо) by using the air as a spike. 


912A ў тобто меу одк 6406, AM’ Zale тӛу Лолтоу Sti Kai cà uva фота 
[...] удо кой àB). ao c, uévet uy yevouévov dubpwv Kad’ рау: Plutarch’s 
refutation of Laetus’ thesis is clear (rain does not part the earth in the 
case of water plants), but Plutarch does not specify the phrase ка” Фроу 
any further. The meaning of this phrase will become clearer from the 
fifth causa, where we learn that the (raining/mating) season of spring is 
probably meant by the ‘right season’ here (see the commentary ad loc.). 


912A тё 52 тоб Aptatotéhous 6424966, ӛті прбсфотбу ӛсті Kat véov #доюр то 
ddpevov Ewhov 8ё кой raray то Muvatov;: There are no parallels for this 
quotation in Aristotle’s surviving works (= Arist., fr. 215 Rose). We are 
probably dealing with a remnant of a Ps.-Aristotelian problem that is now 
lost (see F.H. Sandbach, 1982, pp. 224 and 227; according to L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 148—149, n. 14, it is not impossible that the original Aristotelian 
text made reference to a physical process of change, by which fresh water, 
including rains, turns into the water of ponds, but this is conjecture). The 
usefulness of running water (including rainwater) as opposed to stagnant 
and slow water is also mentioned by Pliny, NH 31, 31, who invokes the 
authority of physicians. Considering the medical (i.e. non-agricultural) 
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context there, Senzasono (ibid.) argues that Pliny possibly relies on Hipp., 
Aer. 7, where rain is characterised as aici véoc. He states that Plutarch 
possibly had Hippocrates’ passage on hand as well, but this is unlikely. The 
intermediation of a lost problem seems more plausible: after all, Plutarch 
is quoting Aristotle and the link between Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems and the 
Hippocratic writings is well-known [see 4.2.1.1., nn. 100—101]. 


912A ў Kal тобто тібоубу роу ў Anés есту: AS we saw earlier, this 
pattern of speech is relevant in light of Plutarch’s search for plausible 
explanations in natural scientific matters and, thus, for his Platonic- 
Academic method more generally [see 4.3.2.2.]. It indicates that what 
is at first considered a correct explanation (tò òè tod Аріототё оос 42066;), 
after closer examination appears to have falsely aroused that appearance, 
so that it is degraded from being true to just being plausible. 


912A тотамоіс yap dic Tots avTOIS ойк йу EuBaing 96 фоту HpákheTos, ётєр® 
yap ¿nippet Әбало: The same fragment is recorded in different forms in De 
E 392B and De sera num. 559C (= Heracl., DK22B12, 49a, 91; A6, 15). 
Therefore, the introductory 0с фуоту Нракћатос does not guarantee that 
Plutarch is quoting Heraclitus кетй № йу or directly (cf. J.P. Hershbell, 
1977, p. 190, n. 46). According to G.S. Kirk, 2010 (= 1954), pp. 366—380, 
Plutarch’s quote in the passage at hand may be affected by РІ., Crat. 402a 
(perhaps via a sceptical source, viz. Aenesidemus, as M. Marcovich, 1978, 
p. 152 suggests): Aéye xov 'Hpáxercoc ӛті т@ут@ хореї кай oddév uévet, кой 
тотаџоб рой бтекафоу тй дута Муг we dic ёс TOV адтоу тотамбу ойк йу &uBaínc 
(this may explain the same potential mood in Plutarch’s version: одк àv 
éuBatys). Moreover, Kirk argues that the original saying was that of Arius 
Didymus apud Euseb., РЕ 15, 20: Потацоісі toio афтоїоту éubatvovow ётера 
кой ётера %бата етірреі (hence perhaps the “awkward plural тотамоіс” in 
Plutarch’s version, as F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 153, n. d notes). This theory, 
however, was countered by G. Vlastos, 1955, pp. 338-344, who argues 
that Plutarch’s quotation in Q.N. 2 is closer to the original. According 
to W.K.C. Guthrie, 1962, pp. 488—492 Plato’s is. I do not intend to get 
involved in this discussion. The least that can be said is that it is typical of 
Plutarch’s method of citing that Heraclitus’ saying is playfully lifted from 
its original context to receive a new meaning [see 4.2.1.1.]. It is interpreted 
here in a literal, physical fashion and not in its original cosmological sense 
(cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, р. 151, п. 16). 


912A йр’ оду Kodhdv ёстіто ек Ліс 9бор Kal depwdec, Kal туедиалі решүрёуоу 
Sdnyeitat кай dvanéuretar taxyéws eic Tò фотӛу dnd Aentétytos: Plutarch again 
alludes to the airy and breathlike composition of rainwater in the fourth 
and fifth causae of O.N. 2 and also in the first causa of O.N. 4, 912F. For 
the lightness of rainwater, cf., e.g., Hipp., Aer. 8, Cels., De med. 2, 18, 12, 
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Pliny, NH 31, 31, Ps.-Arist/Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 22. The poetical 
formulation of the phrase тё ёк Лаос 95ор to denote rainwater falling from 
the sky may seem somewhat at odds with the general sub-literary style 
of the collection [see 1.2.3.]. However, the name of Zeus is a common 
metaphor for all celestial phenomena (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 13), 
including the бюстшіп (cf. Aratus’ quote in the fifth causa). Cf., e.g., Alex. 
27, 2. 


912B àv 5 xai roupdduyac xoti TH йуаш а тоб йёрос;: The reference may be 
to the bubbles (filled with air) that are formed by the impact of raindrops 
on the surface of puddles, ponds and pools. 


912B ў трёфа меу ud)uo ca то uuo xa Kpatovmevor Ўто тоб трефоџёуоо (тобто 
yap істі теу: àneyia dé todvavtiov, Stav ісҳорёӧтера тоб подеїу ў), Kat 
шета ае te еттй кой ATAĞ кой doro uus aX ov, оібу есті có Gu piov #дор;: 
For the easy concoction of simple foodstuffs, cf. Quaest. conv. 661BD (to 
the contrary, cf. Quaest. conv. 663B with Arist., DA 416a28—35; but cf. 
also Ps.-Arist., Probl. 86та6-9). 


912B кої tH үй Kal Tots тӛтоіс óporoúpeva, OV av есп It is not unlikely 
that ‘the earth’ (tq үй) and ‘the places’ (тоіс тӧтос) mentioned here are to 
be identified with one another (despite the double use of the copulative 
кай). In this sense, the phrase ‘whence they emerge’ (8 фу # о) implies 
that the springwaters emerge from (24) certain ‘locations in the earth’. 
According to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 155, however, Plutarch uses the 
term 1óxo to imply that not only the earth, but also the air at the location 
where water exits a spring affects the quality of the water. A parallel 
passage for this is found in Sen., NO 3, 21, 2: locus atque aer aquas inficit 
similesque regionibus reddit per quas et ex quibus veniunt. Cf. also Q.N. 
33: iniurias quas vel ab aeris mala qualitate vel a terra accipiunt digerere 
nequeant (said of stagnant waters). Due to the fact, however, that Plutarch 
has just ascribed the purity of rainwater to the air (and breath) in which 
it is formed (yevvóuevov yàp ¿v @ёр кой туғдраті ҡабарбу, cf. also the third 
causa), it seems unlikely that the air at the localities of the spring renders 
the springwater impure, unless of course, this ‘spring-air’ is less pure (or 
breathlike) than that їп the sky, but this seems far-fetched. In any case, 
Plutarch would probably have made this point more explicit if he really 
intended to draw a subtle distinction between both types of air (cf. also 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 156, n. 22). Sandbach also refers to M. Glycas, 
Ann. 1, 16 (p. 31, 12-13 Bekker), where the ‘spring-air’ is not mentioned, 
though: tà тфуто yàp тїс потутос кагу uetéyovow 49” ўс үйс дрҳоутаї 
те кой &vépyovtat. For the influence of the earth on the rivers that sprout 
from it, see also РІ., Phd. 112ac, where it is noted, moreover, that air and 
breath accompany the oscillating movements of the liquid in Tartarus. 
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According to L. Senzasono, p. 157, n. 22, Plutarch is actually relying on 
this passage in Plato so that the connection of rainwater with the air and 
breath just mentioned “difficilmente può essere casuale". This is very 
unlikely, though, because the contexts are completely different (and if 
we may assume that the rivers flowing out of the Tartaric liquid contain 
admixed air and breath themselves, this is contradictory to Plutarch’s 
argument). 


912B ўттбу естіу edtperta: І take this to imply that springwater, as opposed 
to rainwater, is in fact already a changed substance by the fact that it is 
assimilated to the earthy locations whence it arises (see the previous 
comment), so that it has great difficulty in undergoing new change. 


912BC тфу ò’ dubpiwy то едтреттоу ai сүв котуүороботу: evoyrtétepa yap 
toti THY ToTALIWY Kal dpeatiaiwy: For the rapid putrefaction of rainwater, cf. 
Pliny, NH 31, 34. Also in Hipp., Aer. 8 reference is made to the putrefactive 
quality of rainwater, albeit on the basis that it is impure and of mixed 
origin. In Quaest. conv. 725CD, we read that mixing produces putrefaction 
and that standing waters in ponds are гйсутта иу, because they are 
impure and mixed with earth (running waters, by contrast, shake off any 
admixed earth). On the putrefactive quality of standing waters, cf. also 
Aqua an ignis 957D and De lat. viv. 1129D (with F. Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 60). 


912C ў 82 теу 2олкеу civar of ic, 06 Ертедокћс waptupet Aéyov “оіуос and 
ф\оюб пёћето бөлеу £v £0). бор”: Line also quoted іп О.М. 31, 919CD with 
syntactical adaptations (= Emp., DK31B81). There is discussion among 
scholars about the correct interpretation of this fragment: see H. Diels, 
I9OI, p. 137, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, рр. 156—157 (n. а), M.R. Wright, 1981, 
pp. 225-226, B. Inwood, 2001, p. 131, L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 157, n. 24. 
I am not so sure of Sandbach's claim (approved of by Senzasono) that 
otvoc implies grape juice here in Plutarch's account and not wine (being 
the resulting concoction from that grape juice). He refers to Quaest. conv. 
676B, where we read that clay is hot, which is why it matures otvog (kept 
in clay vessels presumably). The formulation is, indeed, elliptic there, 
implying, so I take it, that heat concocts «grape juice into» wine. The 
distinction is clearer іп Q.N. 27, 918ЕЕ: тел ёттї тоб yhevdKoug ў eic тӛ 
oivades uetaBody. In О.М. 31, 919CD, the same line from Empedocles is 
quoted regarding the putrefactive nature of, what is abstractly called, 
‘the vinous’ liquid, which is probably identical with wine (фев! суттікоу 
тё оїу@8ёс &ctty 9с pno "Ештедокћс xtA.). Sandbach adds that Plutarch 
undoubtedly wrote ёто ф\оюб (‘from the bark’) іп the fragment at hand, 
but that it is possible that Empedocles originally wrote 9т9 ф\ою? (‘under 
the bark’, as already suggested by Xylander, but rejected by Diels). The 
term ф\о15с itself may refer to the bark of the vine, but also to the skin 
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of the grape (cf. LSJ, s.v. 1). The second option seems more plausible, 
albeit perhaps in a metonymical sense, as in Emp., DK31B80 (= Quaest. 
сопу. 683D), where $Xoióc probably refers not just to the skin but to the 
edible part of the apple surrounding the seeds (see Wright). As to £v Eth, 
Wright argues that it refers to the wooden casks or vats containing the 
pressed grapes, but this was already rejected by Diels (“noli cogitare de 
vino in dolio condito"). It is difficult to reconstruct the original sense of 
the fragment (especially because Plutarch may be twisting Empedocles’ 
original wording). What matters most for Plutarch's argument, though, is 
the idea that wine — being a concoction from grape juice — is essentially 
putrid water, which illustrates the idea that the process of concoction 
resembles that of putrefaction (ў 9$ теле Zorxev eivat сүл). Notably, Arist., 
Top. 127a19 dismisses Empedocles' view that wine is putrefied water, but 
he does this in order to illustrate a common error in predication of the 
genus (&r).à yàp одк éotw 080p), rather than to reject the physical process 
as such. 


912C «à улок? tov dubpiwv коі үрцотбу, гістертбреуоу cùðùç ono тоб 
туєўшжтос: We are probably dealing here with an allusion to the third 
causa, as can be illustrated by two points: т) the phrase $76 tod rvevuatos 
recalls пуғдџаті, and 2) the participle siozeuróuevov implies a movement 
of the rainwater into the plant: as such, it recalls the phrase mvevuatt 
иешүџёуоу [...] dvaréuretau siç тӛ фотбу (cf. also О.М. 4, 912F: tò 8ё туебия 
тйу dypotyta [...] &varéuret). However, гістертбреуоу is an emendation by 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 156, n. 1 of the manuscript reading éxreunduevov 
(Hubert suggests éxneunouévwv). If the manuscript reading is to be 
preferred, the prefix in ектемтбиеуоу probably explains the genitive tæv 
óu piov (notion of separation). In this sense, the breath immediately 
exports the sweet and useful constituent from the rainwater (into the 
plant). Sandbach corrects the prefix èx- in sic- by comparing Hipp., De 
flat. 7 (in the context of breath entering the body together with the food). 
The correction is plausible from a paleographical perspective, and even 
if one would stick to the reading of the manuscripts, the connection with 
causa three remains clear. 


912C 815 кої тй OpéuuaTa тодтоу дтолодғі тробумбтероу, кай oi Ratpayor 
просдокёутес Gu pov érthaunpdvovat тйу фоуйу inè ҳарӣс, өстер HOvoRA 
tod Мџуоіоо то Әетіюу mpocOeyóusevot Kal стёрџа тїс ікгіуоу үлокотутос: 
F.H. Sandbach 1965, 156, n. 3 finds “[t]he text [...] suspect" and suggests 
that “perhaps some words, to which éxs(vov refers, are missing". Не 
translates: *Frogs, when expecting rain, croak more loudly and clearly 
for joy, looking forward to the rain-water as a kind of sweetening for the 
water of the pond, and as a seed from which the freshness of the other 
waters will increase (?)." As Sandbach indicates, the “other waters" in 
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his translation is unclear (he does not clarify it any further). There is no 
lacuna in the manuscripts, so the text is probably correct. L. Senzasono 
2006, р. 160, n. 26 may be right, therefore, that éxe(vov has anaphoric 
value, referring back to the water of the pond (tò №иуоїоу <0бор>). The 
variation between singular and plural forms may cause confusion, but, if 
Senzasono is correct, for Plutarch, the singular and the plural forms imply 
basically the same here. In other words, “Ше water of the pond’ (i.e. in 
each pond specifically) implies the same as ‘the water of the ponds’ (i.e. 
in ponds in general). Notably, Plutarch formulates the names of different 
types of water in the plural in 912C (óufpíov, notauiwv, ppeatiaiwv), yet 
for rainwater he uses both plural and singular forms in the fifth causa 
(dubpiwv, öuBpov, détiov, ®етой). Thus, the same variation can be inferred for 
pond water(s). Furthermore, it is not improbable that Plutarch deliberately 
avoids using тодтоуу here (instead of éxeivwv), because only a little bit 
earlier, this pronoun (in that precise form, as conjectured by Wyttenbach 
for tavtys Ог тодтос in the manuscripts) referred to rainwater (sc. t&v 
Ouf piov). This, of course, cannot be the meaning of &xe(vov here (seeing 
that the resulting meaning would make no sense: ‘rain as a seed of the 
rain’s sweetness'?). It is not unlikely, therefore, that in his attempt to 
avoid misunderstanding, Plutarch unintentionally obscures things a bit. I 
interpret the passage as follows: ‘frogs croak more loudly and out of joy 
when they expect rain, looking forward to accepting it as a sweetening of 
the water of the pond and as a seed of their (sc. the ponds’) sweetness’ 
(see also M. Meeusen, 20152). 

Some further commentary is necessary, then, regarding the croaking 
of frogs. The scholiast on the Aratus passage Plutarch quotes (see the 
following comment) says that the croaking of frogs is a sign of storm 
(cypetov хемФуос). He explains that frogs become aware in advance 
(троохоӨ&уоутал) that the rainwater from storms turns cold and that they 
croak very loudly from joy (yatpovtec), since they are fond of water 
(фОшбро(). Especially the fact that the rainwater is sweeter than the water 
of the pond gives them joy and causes them to breed more, just like 
rainwater causes better flowering in plants (ӛті то óufpiov Әбор yXvxvepov 
бу той tHyalov edppatver адто?с кой m éov Cwoyovelv noiet, 0 кой TH футй u&A- 
Лоу bd Tod óuBptvoo 0&XXovct). This last point about rainwater (vis-à-vis 
pond water) improving the flowering of plants is remarkably close to the 
problem at hand in О.М. 2. C. Hattink apud F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 157, 
n. c even argues that the Aratus scholiast may be relying on Plutarch's lost 
Aiti тфу Арӣтоо Ліюстшёу (see frs. 13-20 Sandbach; Lamprias catalogue 
nr. II9). However, the use of a communal source is also plausible (e.g., 
one of the many Aratus commentaries that circulated widely in Antiquity 
[see 4.1.2.2., n. 75]). Regarding the croaking of frogs itself, in De soll. 
an. 982E, a distinction is made between 1) the erotic/nuptial call of male 
frogs to attract female congeners (фоуйу ёротікђу xod yayov: this is the 
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so-called ё\о\оүоу, which is not mentioned іп Q.N. 2, 912C; cf. also 
Arist., HA 536a11), and 2) the shrill cry that they make when they expect 
rain (Aaumptvovat ту фоуЯу, detov Tpodderduevol: Kal тобто onueov £v тоїс 
Веролотӣтоқ ёотіу: Plutarch here does use the very same terminology as in 
О.М. 2, 912C). This distinction is rendered explicit in De soll. an. 982E 
with the adverb &Xxoc (Helmbold: Mote). Aelian makes exactly the same 
distinction in NA 9, 13 (as L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 159, n. 25 points out, it 1s 
uncertain whether Aelian relies on Plutarch directly or on the same source; 
for the difference in pitch of the ‘erotic’ d\cAvyav, see also NA 6, 19; the 
scholiast on the Aratus passage adds: кої ў ё\о\оүбу д? duotws етітодто ойра! 
кой ҡрафе dua мера. ёсті 82 (боу Muvatov QU. óyvxpov, but this dhoAvywv is 
presumably the tree-frog rather than the croaking itself produced by male 
frogs: see LSJ, s.v. ii). It is not unlikely, however, that these two distinct 
explanations for the croaking of frogs are to be considered complementary, 
because spring is both the mating and the raining season (for frogs as a 
token, о940оХоу, of springtime, cf. De Pyth. ог. 400C; for the influence of 
the hot south wind on the mating of animals, including frogs, that arise ex 
spermate, cf. also Arist., fr. 245, 10 Rose). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 157, n. c. 
even believes that “it is possible [...] that the word orépua in 912C refers to 
the mating of frogs, which croak particularly in the breeding season" (cf. 
also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 160, n. 26). This is, indeed, what is suggested 
by the Aratus scholiast (who writes: т\ёоу Cwoyovety roci). Seeing, however, 
that no explicit reference is made to the ‘erotic’ dhoAvywv in О.М. 2, it 
remains uncertain as to whether оттериа really refers to the frog's mating 
here (the reference 1s implicit at most). The problem at hand in Q.N. 
2 has a main hydrological and botanical interest, not a zoological one. 
It concerns the physical-meteorological circumstances connected to the 
rain's sweetness and its influence on plants rather than animals. In regards 
to the actual meaning of the concept of onépua, then, L. Senzasono, 2006, 
pp. 12-13, n. 16 and p. 160, n. 26 is probably right that it has metaphorical 
value, denoting a cause, germ or origin of something (cf., e.g., fr. 136 
Sandbach: tovottov náðovç стёриа ur таробЕуесбол und’ ёрҳду, see LSJ, 
S.V. i, 2). The seed imagery may be more ingenious than that. It is from 
the rainwater-seed, then, that the sweet content of the ponds grows. In 
this sense, it is implied that pond water is initially unsweet (or, in any 
case, less sweet), and that it becomes sweet(er) from the rainwater-seeds 
that fall into it. There may be reason to connect the term onépua with the 
introductory explanation of the problem by Laetus (who argues, as we 
saw, that the rain parts the earth by its impact and so better penetrates into 
the roots). The image of raindrops (дар) being planted like seeds might 
not be that far-fetched in the final causa at hand: like seeds, raindrops 
fall on a certain surface and penetrate it, so that they provide fresh and 
sweet nourishment to plants. Moreover, in his criticism of Laetus' theory, 
Plutarch refers to plants growing in ponds when rain falls in the ‘right 
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season’ (xa фрау), which is not further specified. Опе can infer from the 
final causa that the ‘right season’ probably is that of spring. The result, 
then, is a subtle argumentative ring composition, where Plutarch at the 
very end of the aetiology explains what remained unexplained initially 
[see 4.3.3.3.]. The (generalising) singular отерио (cf. also ўдосџа) can be 
explained, then, from the fact that it refers to бщ$роу/т® bétiov <bdwp> 
(which implies basically the same as тё &ufpw in Laetus’ explanation). On 
the ‘spermatic’ faculty of rain falling from the heavens on earth (where the 
heavens resemble the father and the earth the mother), cf. also, e.g., Aét., 
Plac. т, 6 = Ps.-Plut. 880B. In a similar vein, Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. 
probl. 1, 17, 32-35 compares sunbeams to seeds planted in the moon's 
surface. 


912D £v yàp кой тобто тошїтол opelov betoð 4%УХоутос Аратос гітфу “ў uda 
detharat yevent, дроту бугар, / adtddev ёк Миус т@тёрєс Bodwor yupivav’: 
= Arat., Phaen. 946—947 (= Diosem. 214—215). Theophr., Sign. 15 also 
includes the croaking of frogs among signs of rain; cf. also Sign. 40, Cic., 
De div. 1, I5 — Progn. 4, 1-3, and Pliny, NH 18, 361. See the previous 
comment for a discussion of the comments of the Aratus scholiast on this 
passage and their relevance for the problem at hand. 


ды 


Q.N. 3, 912DF 


О.М. 3 deals with a dietetical problem concerning the nutritive effects of 
salt on animals (a theme that recurs in Q.N. 1, 911CD and 5, 913B). Plutarch 
examines why herdsmen put salt down for their cattle (Aw ті таро0%2- 
Aovct Tots Opéunaow Лос ої vousic;). He provides three explanations dealing 
with the physical constitution and properties of salt. The first one refers to 
the salt's pungency, the second to its ability to dissolve fat and the third to 
its generative properties. The first two explanations are ‘contradictory’ to 
each other [see 4.3.3.2. ]. 


The first explanation focuses on the pungency of salt and is of a mechanical 
kind. It is a popular belief, so Plutarch writes, that salt produces a bulk of 
food and fattens the cattle (Ilétepov, we ої rodot vouilovar, тлудоос трофйс 
évexa кой Tod Tayvvetv;). Salt produces this effect indirectly. The pungency 
of salt, so Plutarch explains, stimulates the appetite, and by opening up the 
pores, it ameliorates the passage of the food for distribution in the body 
(туу те yàp ӛребу ў дроту ёккоћеїтол кой тоўс тброус йуастошобоа uM ov 
ddorotet TH трофӯ тр$с тўу ёуйдосту). That is why Apollonius, the follower 
of Herophilus, recommends that weak and ill-nourished persons should 
not be fed on syrup or porridge but on pickled and salty foods, the fineness 
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of which, having become like a hair-sieve (?), adds the nourishment to the 
body through the pores (д0 кої тойс ісууо?с Kal тоз dtpddoug Arrodharviog 
6 ‘Hpodthetog éxédeve uh үлока unde хбудро трёфау 422% то таріуғотоїс vol 
dhaduvpilovary, av ў Леттбтус, Horep évtplywus yevouévn, TH ovcía то сро 
дй THY тброу простіӨүоту). 

The second explanation aims to refute the first. Plutarch argues that 
herdsmen accustom their cattle to licking salt, rather because it makes 
them healthy and reduces their bulk (ў роу byetas Evexa Kal соүкотӯс 
т\уӨоос тоу ha Asiye 26 {Cover tà босҡйролта;). He explains that excessive 
weight makes them ill, but that salt melts the fat away and dissolves it (vocei 
yàp kyav mawóueva, ту дё тиеу тукоооту ol des кой Siaxgovory). This is 
illustrated by the fact that herdsmen skin their animals easily and without 
difficulty after the slaughtering, because the fat that binds and fastens 
the skin becomes thin and weak due to the pungency of the salt (68ev 
eduapas кой радіос дтобероусіу adta офабаутес ў yàp KoMaca кой cvvdéovon 
TÒ дёриа eA Хеттй Kal йсӨғуђс yéyovev $m тїс SptutTyTOs). Plutarch adds 
that the blood of animals that lick salt also grows thin, and that there is no 
internal solidification when salt is admixed (Хеттфуетол 8# кой tò oua Tov 
dhas heryovtwv ovde түуутол TH EVTOS KADY шүѓёутоу). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch alludes to the generative and 
aphrodisiac property of salt. He urges the reader to consider that animals 
(by licking the salt) become more fertile and readier towards coition 
(окота 66 uy Kal yoviuwtepa Kal тробумӛтера тр5с тйс соуоосіос). After all, 
bitches also conceive quickly when they eat salted meat after mating, and 
ships that transport salt harbour a larger number of mice (or rats), because 
they frequently copulate (кой yàp ai кӛуес xtovot Tayéws тйруос 2тесФіоусой, 
Kal TH &)yà TOV тӘосіу тӛгіоус vpédet uüc дй TO TOMAKIG соитћёкесдол). 


912D Aux ті rapabáMovor tots Өредиесіу has oi уоџеїс;: Plutarch is referring 
to salt stones that are licked by the animals (cf. 912E: Лее, Asiyóvtwv). 
To this day, such salt stones are used to provide extra mineral nutrition to 
farm animals in order to foster their growth and overall health. According 
to G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 248, the problem at hand “presumably 
encapsulates Peripatetic views, although a precise source has yet to be 
identified". A potential source is Arist., HA 596a16—25, where it is reported 
that farmers put salt down for their animals so that they become thirsty. 
Aristotle explains that thirst fattens (riaívet) the animals thus improving 
their health (for further parallels with HA, see also the comments below 
on 9I2EF). It is uncertain whether Plutarch directly relies on this account 
or, rather, on a lost Ps.-Aristotelian problem based on it. A clear parallel 
is found in Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 137, 2-4 (oi Bóec xaípovot 
UdMov Tots Әдмуротероц, дӧ кой eic THY трофйу napeupáMovtar adtois 82ес 
кой ovupiyvvtar 6 тоюбтос xvuóc). Cf. also Theophr., CP 6, 4, 6, where it is 
said that salt functions as а ўдосџо (cf. О.М. 5, 913B) tempering the food 
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for assimilation both in humans and in some animals (05% yàp duvdueba 
кратеїу dxpatov кабатер од? т@у drwy ëviæ бошу д 6 Kal тобто mapéyouev 
тоўс @Аас). For the vital nutritive value of salt for cattle, cf. also Ps.-Arist., 
Mir. ausc. 844520-22 (&ММЁоус\ yàp adte dig той éviavtod. ёйу дё u) тотты 
тобто, cupBatver офтоіс йт Әообол тй т\еїста vv Воскуийтоу). 


912D ту те yàp Spek ў Optudtys exxadettar kal тос тброос йуйсторобса 
мА Жоу ddorotet TH трофӯ тре THY йуйдосту: Plutarch here draws attention to 
the nutritive effect of salt, but he does not try to prove that salt is nutritive 
in and of itself for land-animals (this would be in contradiction with what 
he says in О.М. 1, 911C). The effect is rather of a mechanical kind: the 
salt’s pungency stimulates the appetite by opening up passages for the 
distribution of the food into the body. Cf. also О.М. 5, 913B for the idea 
that salt acts as a relish for some animals by removing the satiety (tò 
Tàńowov) caused by their food, and thus stimulating appetite. 


912DE «o3; ісууо?с кой тойс йтрофоос Апо\ћоуюс 6 Hpodthetos éxéreve uh 
Үдәкеі unde хбудро трёфегу Ad тоқ tapryevtois Kat ddaduupiCovary, ov ў 
Lertétys, ®ттєр évtpiywua yevouévy, TÈ avcía то сюжет бій THY тӛроу 
тростібусіу: The manuscript reading yovdp@ (perispomenon), as printed 
by Hubert, refers to the granular form of the food, which is not at issue 
here. The fragment at hand (= Apoll., fr. 33 von Staden [see 4.2.1.1., n. 110]) 
possibly originates from Apollonius’ Едтбриото (On common remedies). 
The precise meaning of évtptywua is obscure and remains problematic. LSJ, 
s.v. give two possible meanings for it: 1) “edges of the eyelids, eyelashes” 
(with reference to Poll., 2, 69) and 2) “hair-sieve” (with reference to our 
passage). In regards to the second meaning (“hair-sieve”), LSJ give 78ud¢ 
(i.e. a strainer or colander) as a synonym. The passage that comes closest to 
formulating this idea is Xen., Mem. 1, 4, 6, where we read that eye-lashes 
grow from the eye-lids in order to ‘filter’ the winds, so that they cannot 
injure the eye (0с 2° йу unde &veuot В\аттооту, HOudv Влефардос guddom). If 
this is the correct meaning here, it remains to be seen in what precise sense 
the fineness of salty foods becomes ‘like a hair-sieve’ in our passage. 
According to K. Oikonomopoulou (in personal correspondence), this 
fineness may refer to the fine grains of the salt. She argues that the *hair- 
sieve’ “would suggest that salt acts like some kind of filter of fine hairs, 
which perhaps attaches itself to the pores (? the role of the pores is not clear 
from the passage) and aids the digestion of food (note the verb простібуш: 
it ‘adds the food to the body’ [cf. also О.М. зо, 919C and з, 919Е]), so 
it acts as some sort of medium of digestion; this would fit well with the 
meaning of ‘filter’. If this is right, the correct translation would be: ‘acting 
like a fine sieve’.” As to the role of the pores (in the flesh presumably), 
Plutarch previously argued that they are opened by the salty constituent in 
the pickled foodstuffs and that the nourishment is transmitted through them 
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to the rest of the body (то?с nópovç dvactouodou 402Хоу Sdorotet). The ‘sieve’ 
thus created may, indeed, be a very fine one, with microscopic pores having 
the diameter of a single hair. I agree with Oikonomopoulou when she adds 
that “the theory was [perhaps] idiosyncratic to Apollonius” (“though it 
should be noted that we cannot be sure, on the basis of Plutarch’s quotation, 
whether the explanation is actually Apollonian: maybe the Apollonius 
quote ends with бфалиур(оуоту, the rest of the explanation supplied by 
Plutarch”). Moreover, the context in Q.N. 3 is very similar to that of 
Quaest. conv. 687D, where we read that salt recovers the appetite in ill 
people by its effect on the stomach (with reference to the theory of pores) — 
it is not unlikely that the word évtpiywya fell out in the lacuna there. For 
similar references to the working of a sieve in relation to the transmission 
of nourishment in the body, cf. also Quaest. conv. 689C (where Plutarch 
rejects the idea that dry and liquid food are separated by the pores in the 
flesh, as if through a strainer, orep 78u0tc) and 699AB (where Plutarch 
argues that the lung is created in the pattern of a sieve and that it contains 
many pores, 7Ouoed7j¢ кой тоА®торос, for the transmission, бст, of liquids 
and solids). 

Other interpretations of the concept of évtpiywua have been suggested 
(sometimes involving textual emendations), but none as convincing as 
the one proposed. The translation by F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 159 (with n. 
b) as “some kind of hairy growth (?)" is accurate from an etymological 
perspective (cf. the first meaning in LSJ) but remains enigmatic (before 
him, Duebner and Bernardakis also thought of hairs). Sandbach notes that 
"[t]his passage awaits explanation. évtptywua might be expected to mean 
a growth of hairs or filaments: its only known use is of that part of the 
eyelid from which the lashes grow, Pollux, ii. 69. Does Plutarch mean 
that the ‘fine’ parts of salty foods form fine threads, which pass through 
the passages and draw the rest of the food after them?" This is odd, but 
in any case there is a certain relationship between the residue (теріттома) 
of nourishment and the growth of hairs (cf. Quaest. conv. 651A, De Is. et 
Os. 352D; Ps.-Arist., Probl. 893a31, 893b7; Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. 
probl. 2, 59, 61, 64). There 15 no clear indication, however, that this 1s what 
Plutarch is hinting at here. Alternately, Xylander and Kaltwasser have 
connected the concept of évrp(youa with an aspect of friction, and Koechly 
conjectures 2утршио (‘ointment’). L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 161—162, n. 29 
connects évtpiywua with таробс (‘mat of reeds’) on the basis of Poll., 2, 69 
(karodvtat Әлтро cod evtpryouata кол бруо\ кой tapooi), but this is uncertain 
in the present context (as are the other synonyms in Pollux). Doehner, by 
contrast, emends гутріуоџа in 0ptyxoua (‘coping’, “согпісе”) on the basis 
of Quaest. conv. 685B, where it is argued that salt adapts the food to our 
appetite. Metaphorically speaking, it becomes a 9ptyxwya to the food for 
the body, implying a ‘completion’, or ‘finishing touch’ (Hoffleit), or a 
‘topping’. If this emendation is correct — F. Fuhrmann, 1978, p. 182, n. I 
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(to p. 87) speaks of ѓутріуоџа as “une étrange paronymie" —, it perhaps 
contains a reference to salty desserts, which were believed to produce 
beneficial effects (cf. Quaest. conv. 669B: salty food improves digestion). 
This remains doubtful, but Doehner’s emendation is not unsound from 
a paleographical perspective (as can be inferred from Flav. Jos., Antiq. 
Jud. 15, 11, 3, where Өрукоџасі was also conjectured for tprywuaow, cf. 
LSJ, s.v.). On the contrary, S.-T. Teodorsson, 1990a, pp. 228—229 (cf. also 
19906, pp. 64-66), would emend Өріүкома as (év)tpiywua in Quaest. conv. 
685B, arguing that we are dealing with a strange anatomical practice by 
which strong and pliable hairs (of horses or humans) were used as a kind of 
a ‘probe’ to examine the fine bloodvessels. It is difficult to either prove or 
disprove this theory. Another possible theory may involve an emendation 
based on De Is. et Os. 352F, where salt is considered to ‘sharpen’ the 
appetite (émOyyovtacs тўу Әребу). The imagery of salt as an ¿ríðnua (the 
head of a spear) is not implausible in the present context, but this remains 
conjecture. Another possibility can perhaps be adduced from Erasistratus’ 
metaphor of water serving as ап öynua тйс трофӯс, a vehicle transporting 
(тростібуш) the food through the pores into the body (cf. Quaest. conv. 
690A, 698D; probably also 687E). The context is similar, but the imagery 
is not mentioned anywhere in regard to salt itself, only to seawater (in a 
different meaning, cf. De cap. ex inim. 86E) and honey (cf. Gal., MM 10, 
300, П). 


912Е тўу 92 трећу тукоооту ої @\єс Kal 9wyéovctv: On the melting property 
of salt, cf. also О.М. 5, 913D (arotyxetv), 10, 914D (Фтот/коутес), 40 
(ёктуүкоџёутс). 


912Е 50еу гдиор0с кай pading ётодёроосту атй тф@Ёбоутєс' ў үйр KoMaca Kat 
соудёооса то дёрша тц Хеттй Kal 4сдеуйс yéyovev Әт тїс брімдтутос: Cf. 
Quaest. сопу. 697B, where salt is considered а powerful natural solvent 
owing to its heat, which counteracts the so-called interlocking and binding 
together of particles (кой прос тобто cuvepyodat oi dec, бершоі үйр ciot, трос 
d& THY Acyouévyy терітдокйу xod obvdeow avtimpattovat, Owen yàp имота 
mepvxact). The property of heat in salt may also be implicitly present in our 
passage in the concept of melting (т/коооту); see the previous comment. 


912Е Aertivetat à кой TÒ aipa тфу ac Aetyovtwv o09£ тїүүуутол TH еутбс 
&).9v шүбутоу: Similarly, іп Q.N. 20, 917AB, Plutarch connects the salinity 
in the tears of deer (as opposed to the sweet ones of boars) with the thinness 
(Леттбу) of their blood, from which the tears are secreted. The reference in 
тй évtég 15 not simply back to tò айша (or to blood drops or the like), but to 
other ‘internal parts’, perhaps the animals’ entrails. This meaning is found 
in Quaest. conv. 684A, where in the context of slaughtering, the ‘outher 
pieces’ (тй £&o, i.e. the limbs etc.) of sacrificial animals are contrasted to 
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the ‘inner pieces’ (tà évtéc). The same context of slaughtering is present in 
our passage (cf. Plutarch’s previous mention of the skinning of animals). 
This may suggest that the salt not only ameliorates the skinning process but 
also the drainage of the blood and the removal of the organs. In this sense, 
there may be an implicit opposition between the ‘external’ skin on the 
one hand and the organs ‘inside’ of the body on the other. Alternatively, 
ta évtéc perhaps refers to the contents of the bowels, the main point of 
interest being the laxative property of salt. This is, indeed, relevant in the 
context of the reduction of ‘bulk’ in cattle as mentioned in the second 
causa (but the formulation is obscure; cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 160, n. a). 
In Quaest. conv. 690A, concerning the effect of bathing on nourishment, 
тй évtég is used for the contents of the stomach: ў ®үрётус edyvudtepa xoti 
Kal трофшотера TH &yyod. oot тй ёутбс (cf. also R.M. Aguilar, 1994, p. 42). 
For the laxative property of salty foods, cf. also, e.g., Hipp., De victu 45, 
7-10 (white chick-peas) and 56, 1ff. (salty meat). Cf. also Ps.-Arist./Alex. 
Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 115-116. In Hipp., Aer. 7, 68—72, the popular theory 
that salt water is a laxative (SiywpytiKds) is rejected: тўу койу Әт” адтеоу 
(с. THY &)uvpóv ®8@тшу] ovóoecOot 402Хоу ў тҮкесбол. It seems far-fetched 
to assume that there 15 a subtle polemic against Hippocrates here (pace 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 163, n. 30; cf. also У. Ando, 2004, pp. 177-178, 
n. 34 vs. R.M. Aguilar, 1994, p. 42) [see 4.2.1.1., n. 100]. 


912ЕЕ окбте 8ё py xol yoviuwtepa Kai тробумбтера прос тйс cvvovcíac: 
кай yàp ai kúveç kúovor vayéoc vápuyog етесбіозсал, Kal TH Anya төу тӛосіоу 
Thetoug трёфе 06 бій тӛ ro lato соџтлёкес дои: The imperative скбта dé 
uy, may signal Plutarch’s preference for this explanation, or that we are 
even dealing with Plutarch’s personal contribution to the problem [see 
I.1.4., п. III]. In any case, it emphatically draws the reader's attention to 
what Plutarch is writing here. However, the same popular belief about 
bitches and mice is reported not by Plutarch but by Philinus (in the final 
explanation) in Quaest. conv. 685DE, in relation to the divine character 
of generation (earlier on in Quaest. conv. 685A Plutarch refers to the 
aphrodisiac properties of salt). Philinus argues that mice do not become 
pregnant simply by licking the salt, as some say, but that the salt probably 
stimulates copulation (as is argued here in Q.N. 3). The same popular belief 
is also recorded in Arist., HA 580b31 and Pliny, NH то, 185. Regarding the 
relation between salt and fertility in cattle, cf. also Arist., HA 57428. 


ёә 


О.М. 4, 912F-913A 


Q.N. 4 concerns a meteorological phenomenon that, especially by its focus 
on the effect of rainwater on seeds, ties in closely with the theme of О.М. 
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2. Plutarch wonders why rain that accompanies thunder and lightning 
is more fertilising for seeds. He adds that this kind of rain is called 
‘lightning water’ (Aux ti tov duBpiwv 954тоу edahdéotepa тоїс стёрџасі TH 
иетй броутбу кої dotpandy, й 04 кой dotpancia каћодоу;). Three explanations 
are given for this problem. The first one focuses on the mixture of rainwater 
with breath, the second on its concocted nature, and the third on its cooling 
effect. The influence of lightning and thunder on the increase in fertility 
is — especially in the final causa — considered an incidental aspect rather 
than the main cause of this phenomenon. As such, Plutarch does not aim 
to reject the popular belief about lightning water, but certainly puts it into 
a broader physical perspective in his aetiology [see 4.3.3.3. ]. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch alludes to the breathlike constituent 
of lightning water. He argues that these rains become breathlike by the 
disturbance and admixture of air, and that the breath better transmits and 
distributes the water in the plant by imparting movement to it (Пётероу ёт! 
TVEvLATHON 800 THY тоб @ёрос тарауйу Kal váy, тё 22 туебио THY DypétyTA 
Kivody uaMov &vorméurcet кой dvadidwows). 

The process of concoction is central to the second causa, where 
Plutarch first explains how thunder and lightning are produced. This is 
due to the conflict of atmospheric heat and cold in the air (ў Вроутёс меу 
Kal ёстротйс moi TO Өгрџоу ѓу TH dept трос TO vxpóv payduevov). Therefore, 
thunder occurs least in winter and most in spring and autumn, owing to the 
irregular temperature in those seasons (51d yetwdvog кіста броутй шота д? 
?арос кой POivorwpou 01% тйу &vauadiay тїс крйсеос). Plutarch concludes that 
it is in fact the heat (of the lightning flashes) that concocts the moisture 
(c.q. rain) and makes it agreeable and useful for growing things (ў òè 
Өгрибттс теттоусо/ Td bypóv poco. noiet тоїс астйуоооі кої WheAroys). 

In the third and final explanation, Plutarch makes a subtle distinction 
by arguing that it is true that thunder and lightning especially occur in 
spring for the reason given (see the previous causa), but that spring rains 
are more essential to the seeds, because they come before the summerheat 
(7| uuo vat меу En poc броут@ кої йстрйтте дій тйу гірушеуну aitiav, тй д” &aprvà 
Tov ®8@тшу йуаүколдтера тоїс oTépuact тро той Oépovc). This is illustrated 
by the fact that the land that receives most rain in spring, like that in 
Sicily, yields crops that are abundant in quantity and good in quality (8беу 
ў п\еїстоу bouévr тоб ?арос yopa ҡабдтер ў £v >акєМ@ TroMods кой &yalods 
картодс ёуадідосту;). 


912F Ava ti tHv duBpiwr 09d tov edahdéotepa тоқ стпёриасі TA ретй Вроутёу 
Kal дотротфу, & Өй Kal дотротойо xaXob0cu: Cf. Quaest. conv. 664DE, 
where the generative property of lightning water is mentioned among 
other dtocyuia not unworthy of belief. We learn from that passage that the 
term evaddye (‘fertilising’) is а farmer’s word. Plutarch’s explanation is 
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very similar in the second causa here: he points out that the heat that is 
produced by the fire of lightning and that is mixed with the rain makes it 
fertile and enriches the soil (the idea that lightning, therefore, has a divine 
character is not repeated, though [see 3.1.4.]). 


912F ILHócepov ӛті туєоратоду dud тўу тоб dépos торауйу Kal àvápuety, то 6% 
туғбра THY DypoTHTA KIVOdY роу @уалтёшлте кой avadidworv;: Presumably, 
it is implied that lightning and thunder are accompanied by disturbance of 
the air in the sky, which in turn causes the rain’s admixture with breath (for 
the breathlike and airy constituent of rainwater, cf. also Q.N. 2, 912AB). 


913A ў броутдс èv кой йстротйс noi то Osppóv £v TH бёр прос TO зуәурбу 
иаубиеуоу: A similar, but more detailed, explanation of the origin of thun- 
der and lightning, based on the opposite temperatures of the exhalations 
in the sky, is found in Arist., Mete. 369a12—29. 


913A 615 yeu voc Tito ca броутй uova 8” ёарос кой фӨгуотороу: For the 
idea that thunderbolts occur most in spring and in autumn (for the reason 
previously given), cf. Lucr., De rer. nat. 6, 357—378. Cf. also Pliny, NH 
2, 135-136 and Arrian, Frag. Phys. 3, 190, 7-12 Roos (= Stob., Flor. 1, 
29, 2). By contrast, according to Arist., fr. 245, 8, 15-19 Rose, thunder 
occurs most often in the summer and in the winter. Cf. also Sen., NO 2, 
57, 2: lightning occurs more frequently in the summer. The reader may 
wonder why at this point in Plutarch's aetiology only the season of summer 
remains unmentioned. Presumably, there is not much conflict between 
atmospheric heat and cold in the hot summer to trigger lightning flashes 
(as 1s also the case in winter, which Plutarch does mention). The summer 
season will play an important role in the third causa, which may explain 
why it is not mentioned here. 


913A 210 тўу àvwpadiav тїс крӛсеос: Presumably, the irregularity of 
temperature refers back to the atmospheric conflict between hot and cold 
air. The seasons of spring and autumn are some kind of ‘intermediary 
seasons’, situated between those of winter (cold) and summer (hot), which 
explains their irregular temperature (cold and hot). 


913A ў òè Өғрибтус теттоуса Td Dypdv просфіћс roci тос Dao vávovot Kal 
aétwov;: Plutarch is probably referring to the heat in the storm clouds, 
so caused by the lightning blazes (cf. Quaest. conv. 664DE). For the 
agreeableness of slightly warm moisture for the young crops, cf. fr. 68 
Sandbach. Cf. also Quaest. conv. 676B (regarding hot soil). 


913A ў /диста меу &xpoc фроут@ кой dotpartet бій тйу гірумеуңу aitiav, tà 
8” énptvà cv 2д4тоу йуаүколдтера тоіс стёрџасі про тоў бероус: Accordin 
Р 
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to ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 162, n. b, the comparative avayxadtepa may 
indicate “that spring rain is more essential than winter rain" (he finds 
the Greek “awkward”; cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 167—168, n. 38, 
who supposes an ellipse of 7 тй уғџеруй or vàv yewepvvóv). His suggestion 
to emend it to mean “more essential than those which come just before 
the time of the harvest", however, is not very clear, nor plausible. The 
argument is probably more subtle. First of all, note that the adverb м аста 
(‘especially’) in the second causa (said of the occurrence of thunder in 
specific seasons) concerns both spring and autumn, whereas in the third 
causa, it only concerns spring. Indeed, autumn, does not come before 
summer (трё той 0£pouc) and, therefore, remains unmentioned here. This 
temporal specification is essential for a proper understanding of the causa 
at hand. I take the ué» [...] 9é construction to imply a disjunction between 
two (opposed) facts here, viz. thunder and lightning on the one hand 
and spring rain on the other. What Plutarch is probably implying, then, 
is that (uév) thunder and lightning particularly occur in spring (for the 
reason given in causa two), but (66) that they have no actual effect on the 
growth of seeds, because the spring rains themselves are more essential 
(dvayxatdtepa) in that regard, that is, more essential than the effects of 
thunder and lightning, the reason being that they come before the summer. 
This last point, putting the emphasis on the temporal specification of spring 
rains falling before the summer (тро tod 0£povc) is paralleled in Q.N. 14, 
915D. There, Plutarch argues that spring rain is important for wheat and 
barley grains because it falls before the summer, soaking the earth, so that 
it protects the ears of the grain against the hot southerly winds (ddpevoc 0% 
тро той Oépouc 6 сітос Вотдгїтои тр$с tà ерий кой vóta туедиата). It is unlikely, 
therefore, that Plutarch is referring to “some generative property of spring 
rains” here in О.М. 3 (pace Р.А. Clement and Н.В. Hoffleit, 1969, р. 321, 
n. a). The reference is rather to the rain’s cooling effect. With this final 
explanation, then, Plutarch does not, as such, aim to reject the popular 
belief about lightning water (as mentioned in the quaestio), but he certainly 
puts it in a broader physical perspective (compare the initial ‘scepticism’ 
of the symposiasts towards the belief that thunder generates truffles in 
Quaest. conv. 664B and Plutarch's subsequent reaction in 664DE [see 


3.1.4. ]). 


913A 806гу ў т\еїстоу дом2уң тоб ?арос хора xaldnep ý еу Eicehig ToMods 
Kai &ya obe карто?с avadidwotv;: Regarding the useful character of spring 
rains for plants, Plutarch in his commentary on Hes., Op. 486—489 (= fr. 68 
Sandbach) ascribes the growth of good crops (edxaprreiv) in Sicily to the 
copious quantity of spring rains that the land receives (&ró той тўу ХлкеМоу 
TOM od, dexouévyy ёаріуо?с Subpouc, for the three-month variety of wheat 
mentioned in this passage, cf. also О.М. 15, 9ISDE). Cf. also Theophr., HP 
8, 6, 6, for the idea that spring rains are most seasonable (xupiwtata [...] 
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тё Үіріуд), and that Sicily is rich in corn (тоАўет‹тос), owing to the abundance 
of soft rain in spring and the lack of it in winter (cf. also CP 4, 9, 4—5 and 
HP 8, 4, 5). Notably, none of these parallel passages pay attention to the 
thunder and lightning that accompany the spring rains. 


вы 


Q.N. 5, 913AE 


In Q.N. 5, Plutarch deals with a problem concerning the generation 
of flavours (xvuot), with specific attention to the salty. He asks why 
we observe that only one of the eight generic flavours, namely the 
salty, is not produced by any fruit, whereas the others actually are 
(Au тітбу xuu Gv, OKTH TH yévev бутоу, Eva uóvov, TOV &Auupóv, ёт” obdevdg 
картоб үғуудиғуоу ӛрбиеу; kaitoi xth.). Plutarch’s aetiology comprises four 
explanations in total. The first one holds that salt is not generated at 
all, the second that it is destroyed by the fruit's heat, the third that it 
cannot enter the plant's narrow pores, and the fourth that it is a kind 
of bitterness. Still in the quaestio Plutarch gives an account of the dif- 
ferent types of generic flavours and their generation in several kinds of 
fruits. 

Plutarch writes that at first, the olive produces the bitter flavour while 
the grape produces the acid. Afterwards, they change and become oily 
and vinous respectively (кой tov тїкрду ў ¿haia pépet протоу Kal Tov ó£bv 6 
Bótpuç, cita uetabáMwv 6 uiv yivetat мтардс 6 8” oivwdy¢). The astringent 
flavour in dates and the sour in pomegranates become sweet, although 
some pomegranates and apples only produce the acid; and, the pungent 
flavour is prominent in roots and seeds (uetabdder дё кой 6 отрофудс £v тойс 
фогикођаћауоцс кой 6 адоттрос £v тойс фбоцс elc тоу yAUKUY: Evie дё рбо кой ura 
Tov бЁўу @тАФс фёроооту, 6 2 Spud ёу тойс боис кой omépuact rohúç есті). 


In the first explanation, Plutarch draws attention to the opposition between 
the processes of generation and corruption. He explains that the salty 
flavour is not generated by any fruit; in fact, it is not generated at all. 
On the contrary, it is a corruption of the other flavours (Пбтероу о?у одк 
Ёстіу dhuvpod үгуесіс AMa фборй төу Ху Td &Auvpdy;). Therefore, the salty 
flavour is not nutritious for any animal that feeds on plants and seeds. For 
some, though, it acts as a relish by removing the satiety caused by their 
foods (815 кой тйтту йтрофоу тоїс йто фотбу Kal стерийтоу vpedouévoc, Йбосша 
8” é&v(otc yivetat TH то т\ўсшоу йфойрау THY трефбутоу). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch takes a step backwards by arguing 
that the salty flavour — initially present one way or another in fruits (as 
opposed to what was said in the quaestio) — loses its natural character 
by the action of heat, just like people remove the salty and pungent 
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constituent from seawater by boiling it (ў, кодФтер тйс Ө@А@ттус Eovtes 
&dhorpodat то Giov кой бүктікбу, £v тоїс xaproic ото Өғрибтутос̧ амазробтой 
TÒ й\иорбу;). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch quotes Plato and argues that a 
flavour is basically water that has been strained through a plant (ñ yuud¢ 
меу &otty, óc ТТА@тшу eimev, bwp vOnuévov дй фотоб). He adds that when 
seawater is filtered, it also loses its saltiness, because this is earthy and 
has large particles (8uj9ovuévn дё кол Oder Tò dhuvpdy ётоћаће; yewdes 
yap Kal Tayvuepés éottv). Three examples follow to illustrate the filtration 
of seawater. 1) Those who dig near the seashore find small drinkable 
springs (9беу ӛрдттоутес парй Tov aiytahdy évtvyxavovat тот!шо МВодіос). 2) 
People also frequently draw up sweet filtered water from the sea in jars 
made of wax, because the salty and earthy constituent is separated from 
it (moMo òè кой xnpivois dyyetors dvahaubd&vovow ёк тїс Bardttys 9бор yhuKd 
Oum obuevov, ümoxptvouévou Tod &).uxo9 Kal yewddous). 3) The previous passing 
and filtering through white clay also renders the seawater completely 
drinkable, because the clay retains the earthy constituent and does not let 
it through (7 82 д @рүйоо rpodiaywyh таутётасі tův Ө4№аттоу бі ovuévnv 
тӛтшоу йтобібосі TH xorcéyety ѓу Eng Kat ur Ougva то үгфбес). Since this is 
so, it is likely, according to Plutarch, that plants neither take up anything 
salty from their surroundings nor excrete any salty product into their 
fruit, should it be generated internally, because the pores, owing to their 
narrowness, do not strain through the earthy and large particles (о9то 0% 
тодтоу ÈXÓVTWV, гікбс ёоті TH фотй шт” беу dvahaubeverv dhuvpida ýT’, йу 
ғу adtoic hay yéveowy, ёккрїувгу sic тӛу корту" ої үйр mópot д1й Леттбтута TO 
Үгббес кой mayvuepés od modow). 

According to the fourth and final explanation, it could be posited that 
the salty flavour is a kind of bitterness, which Plutarch illustrates with the 
following Homeric lines: ‘From his mouth he spat the bitter brine that 
ran gushing from his head.’ (7| týs тікрӛтутос бос thv Ghuvpdtyta бетеоу, 
as “Ounpos: atéuatog 8”  еттусеу шу / mkphv, ў Tor oXov ёто кратос 
xeddpulev). In what follows, Plutarch combines the authority of Homer 
with that of Plato, who also connects both flavours with each other. Plato 
says that they both cleanse and dissolve, though the salty does this to a 
lesser degree and is not rough (xoi 6 П\атоу фуоіу ёифотёроос ф®тгтау Kat 
ӛтот/кеу тойс хуџо?с, ўттоу дё тейт тойу TOV vov Kal о? Tpaydy elvat). In 
order to illustrate the last point (i.e. to specify the slight difference that 
Plato notes between the bitter and the salty), Plutarch adds that the bitter 
has a greater level of dryness, because the salty also has some drying 
property (8551 8ё tò тікрӧу Tod HAvKod Enpdtytos drepBory Stadégperv, ётё 
Enpavtixdy ті Kal то @Аукбу). 


913AB Ata ti x&v yuna, Әкто TH yévet ӛутоу, Eva uóvov, Tov ӨАмрбу, ёт” 
ovdeves картоб үвуудиеуоу ӛрбиеу;: The same problem was raised and 
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solved (see the following comments) by Theophrastus (CP 6, то, 1—2: 
010 ті поб” оі џёу Mor т@утес ёу тоїс футоїс кой картоїс yivovta [...] 6 9" 
duvpdc одкете о0беу үйр THY dvouévov ÅAVKÒV HaTE Kal ёу EaVT@ TOLOŬTOV Eyetv 
tov хоћу KTA.). Theophrastus’ account was probably known to Plutarch 
via a lost Ps.-Aristotelian problem (see already Н. Diels, 1905, pp. 315— 


316). 


913B кой tov тікрӛу ў £.aía фёра тротоу Kal Tov dEdv 6 Bétpuc, cita petabáh- 
Лоу 6 меу yivetat лтарбс 6 0” оіудбус: uera iet 82 кой 6 строфуёс £v tais 
powreobardvois кай 6 adotypds еу тойс Pdatc eic TOV yhuKUv- Eviat 92 рбол Kai 
Aa tov дуу ates фёроооту, 6 82 ӛрімфс &v той bitars Kai orépuacı Todds 
ӛсті While Plutarch maintains that there are eight different flavours, he 
sums up nine in total (also noticed by F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 163, n. d). 
The confusion may originate from Theophrastus, who says that there are 
seven kinds of flavours (18 о tæv xvuov), on the condition that saltiness 
and bitterness are not considered different (о?у étepov, cf. the final causa 
here in О.М. 5); otherwise saltiness becomes the eighth flavour (see CP 6, 
4, I; cf. also CP 6, 1, 2). After summing up the different kinds of flavours, 
Theophrastus concludes that some people would add the vinous — as does 
Plutarch here -, and rightly so, because this flavour has its own particular 
nature (id{a тїс ў ф0стс) and therefore stands apart by itself. As such, the 
total number of flavours amounts to nine, not eight (or seven). According 
to L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 169, n. 41 (who believes that Plutarch makes no 
mistake at all), Plutarch is following Theophrastus in implicitly setting the 
vinous flavour apart from the others. If this is true — which I doubt —, one 
may wonder why Plutarch did not explicitly say so, as Theophrastus did. 
I take it that the fact that the vinous flavour is not mentioned separately 
from the other eight by Plutarch, precisely suggests that he considers it 
to be a generic flavour (rà yévet) just as well. On the other hand, if there 
is one flavour that is clearly the odd one out, it is the salty one, because 
it is not generated in plants. To speak of a genuine miscalculation on 
Plutarch's side goes too far, since he really sees the salty as being distinct 
from the eight generic flavours. Plutarch's inaccuracy can perhaps be 
explained, then, by his untended writing (due to hypomnematic negligence 
[see 2.3.2.]). Alternatively, he perhaps wrote the intermediate part of the 
quaestio in view of his argument in the fourth causa, where the salty 
flavour 15 identified as a kind of bitterness. Whatever may be the case, 
this inaccuracy (if that is what it is) has no repercussions for the rest of 
Plutarch’s argument. Theophrastus also concludes that the correct number 
of flavours would make no difference for the proper understanding of the 
rest of the subject; for him the number seven is ‘most appropriate and 
natural’ (CP 6, 4, 2: О òè dpi8ud¢ 6 тфу ёттй коприотатос Kal фосікотатос — 
this expression may be based on Pythagorean numerology; cf. Alex. Aphr., 
Comm. in Ar. Met. 38, 16-20). 
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Scholars have argued that Theophrastus’ source for the number of 
flavours was probably Democritus (see already H. Diels, 1905, рр. 312— 
316). In Theophrastus’ doxography of Democritus’ theory of the shapes of 
flavours, seven flavours are enumerated, excluding а?стурёс (СР 6, І, 6). 
In a parallel passage (Sens. 65-67), he lists only six flavours, excluding 
Aurapds and avatypds. On the assumption of a lacuna there, Diels (ibid., 
p. 314; cf. also 1879, p. 518, 18) argues that Democritus’ theory also 
originally proposed eight flavours, and he adds Мтарёс and aùotnpóç (from 
CP 6, 4, Т), yet in his remark to Dem., DK68A135 (= Theophr., Sens., 67, 
27), he notes that “[i]n den Hss. [...] nichts ausgefallen [ist]”. There is also 
much speculation in the remark of L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 169—170, n. 41 
that the Democritean origin of the eight flavours can be accepted for CP 
6, 4, 1 оп the assumption that Theophrastus — for whatever reason — left 
out these two flavours (М№тарёс and avatypds) in Sens. 65-67. Senzasono 
does not exclude the possibility, however, that Democritus’ theory did 
embrace six flavours, but that Theophrastus added two more in CP 6, 4, I. 

There are also interesting accounts of the nature and number of the 
flavours in Aristotle and Plato (the latter is quoted by Plutarch in the third 
and fourth causae). Aristotle writes that there are seven flavours, excluding 
the vinous and identifying the salty and the bitter; he describes these 
flavours in terms of contraries and draws a link with the number of colours 
(see DA 422b10—14 and De sensu 442a17—21). Plato lists seven flavours 
in Tim. 65b—66c, excluding the oily and the vinous; he believes that taste 
is brought about by certain contractions and dilatations of the surface of 
the tongue and that the flavours involve roughness and smoothness (cf. 
also Theophr., CP 6, І, 4). Additionally, Pliny, NH 15, 106ff. records 13 
genera saporum. For yet another account of the number of flavours, see 
Gal., SMT 11, 450, 14ff. Kühn. 


913B IlIócepov оўу одк ѓстіу a&huvpod үгуесіс 4240. $Oopà тӛу Ху TÒ 
&\uvpdv;: According to Theophrastus (CP 6, 10, 1-2), salt is neither 
nourishing nor procreative (%трофоу кой Фостер &yévvwrov тё &)uvpóv). А 
probable explanation for this is found in the fact that virtually no plant 
grows on salty land, because the salt would consume and take away 
its powers (dvvduets) and so prevent its growth. It is reasonable, so 
Theophrastus specifies, that what prevents other things from generating 
will do no generating itself ("О д? кой тос &Moiç tovtov aitiov еӘлоүоу unde 
xaO" ото yevvàv). He then refers to plants growing in the sea: they are not 
nourished by the salt, but by some sweet constituent and by other flavours 
In the seawater, as are fish and other sea animals (this is close to Plutarch's 
argument іп О.М. т, 911D: see the commentary ad loc.). Importantly, 
unlike Plutarch, Theophrastus does not so much claim that salt is ‘not 
generated’ or ‘unoriginated’ (passive), but that it ‘does not generate’, ‘is 
not productive’ (active). The adjective Фүғууцтоу can have both meanings, 
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but Theophrastus clearly uses it in the second sense (cf. LSJ, s.v. iii: “not 
productive”, with a reference to this particular passage in Theophrastus). 
If we may assume that Theophrastus is Plutarch’s source, the adaptation 
to the new context, where the yéveots — фборй opposition is central, may 
be intentional. If no adaptation had been made, that is, 1f Plutarch had 
followed Theophrastus in arguing that salt has no productive or generative 
property, this would be in direct contradiction with his arguments in Q.N. 
3, 912ЕЕ and Quaest. conv. 685DE (which both concern the generative 
and aphrodisiac properties of salt). Moreover, by making this semantic 
shift, Plutarch is able to more closely connect the causa with the quaestio 
at hand (&n’ ovdevdg карто9 yevvoyuevov — одк Естіу dAuvpod yéveotc: salt is 
not generated in any fruit — a fortiori it is not generated at all). As to the 
idea that salt is a corruption of ‘other things’ (фӨор& тфу &wv), I take it 
that Plutarch means the other flavours — these are generated from the fruit 
and turn salty when corrupted. For the idea that generation of a thing can 
be caused by the corruption of something else (and vice versa), cf. Arist., 
GC 318b33-35 (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 171, n. 43). 


913B 2:0 коі пӣоту йтрофоу тоїс @т® фотбу Kal onepudtwv vpsQouévote, voua 
8? &v(ot yivetat TH TO тӘдбімоу ёфолреїу THY трефбутоу: The idea that the 
salty flavour is not nutritious for any animal that feeds on plants and 
seeds echoes the first causa of О.М. т, 911CD (where Plutarch argues that 
seawater is not nutritious for land animals). The second idea, that salt 
acts as a relish for some animals by removing the satiety caused by their 
foods, is presumably added to avoid contradiction (and thus to reinforce 
concatenatio) with the first causa of О.М. 3, 912D (where Plutarch argues 
that salt stimulates the appetite of animals by its pungency). Theophrastus 
(CP 6, 4, 6) also says that salt functions as a voua, tempering the 
food for assimilation both in humans and in some animals (quoted in 
the commentary to О.М. 3, 912D above). 


913C тйс 6a) ees ёуоутес %фалро9сі то й\окёу Kal дуктікбу: The idea that 
seawater becomes sweet by boiling (or more generally by heating) is 
paralleled in Arist., Mete. 358b16—18 (in the context of distillation). Cf. 
also Ps.-Arist., Probl. 933b11—16, Cass. Iatrosoph., Probl. 65 and Geopon. 
2, 47, II (the account of Hipp., Aer. 8, 6 is more general: the heat of the sun 
produces coction and, thus, sweetens the rainwater, and in addition all other 
boiled liquids always become sweet as well). According to F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, р. 164, n. a, this extraordinary idea "[p]erhaps [...] arose from a 
misunderstanding of some account of distillation". He refers to M. Glycas, 
Ann. І, 9 (p. 19, 5-9 Bekker): кой офтб tò тйс Ө@А@тттс ®8®р ior тїс йу 
dnd THY уоот0донеуоу &óuevov x&vreüOev ту xpelav иетріос TapauvlotpEevoy: 
түрлкафта үйр oTdyyols 9тобеубиеуоі vob dvayouévous ікебеу &TUOds lana дёрт 
ёу тойс &v&yxouc ebpiaxovct. The context of distillation is also clear from 
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Arist., Mete. 358b18—20, where we read that wine can be evaporated 
and afterwards condensed into water (on Aristotle’s experiments in this 
passage, see G.E.R. Lloyd, 1991, pp. 90—91 and L. Taub, 2003, pp. 102-103). 


913C ғу tots картоїс: The manuscripts read £v тоїс берисіс, while Hubert 
suggests Qepeforg (which implies basically the same), and Sandbach 
conjectures xapmoig (cf. also V. Ramón Palerm, 2005, рр. 398-390). 
L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 171—172, n. 44 follows the reading of the 
manuscripts against Sandbach's conjecture, but his stylistic argument 
is not convincing (I am doubtful about the alleged elegance of the phrase 
ёу тоіс дғриоїс ото Өєрибттүтос). Even if we follow the manuscript reading, 
Oepuot; would still imply кортоіс, because the ripening process of fruit 
(which involves heat; see the following comment) is probably the issue 
here. 


913C $9 дгрибтттос: Heat is generated in the fruit when it ripens (ripening 
being a process of concoction), so that any salty constituent that may be 
a part of the fruit's nourishment is destroyed by it (cf. F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, p. 164, n. a). A parallel process is described in Q.N. 20, 917A, where 
Plutarch argues that the salty tears of wild boars become sweet by the heat 
of their fiery temper. For the idea that the sweetness of a plant (c.q. the 
fig tree) is concentrated in the fruit, leaving the rest of the plant bitter and 
unmixed (without reference to a ripening process, though), cf. Quaest. 
conv. 684C (6cov йу гуў тб фотф үйлкїтүүгос, тау тобто соуб\мВбреуоу elc TOV 
картбу eikótwç Spiud тошту кой йкратоу то Хеітбиеуоу). 


913C ў xvuàc меу естілу, 0с П\йтоу гітеу, 9бор ў0ушёуоу dia фото: PL, Tim. 
50e. For the relation between the flavour of a plant and the moisture that 
permeates its shoots, cf. Quaest. conv. 664E. 


913C dinPovpévy 2 кой Odatta то dAuvpdv ётоВаће; үє®дєс үйр kal 
поҳуџерёс естеу: For the idea that filtered seawater becomes drinkable, 
cf. Arist., Mete. 354b18 (біубодцеуоу yàp үйүуесбой тӧ dAuupdv тбтоу). For 
the earthy matter in seawater, cf., e.g., О.М. 1, 911D, 8, 914B and Quaest. 
conv. 627AC (Arist., fr. 217 Rose). The phrase үгс кой mayvuepéc recurs 
at the end of the explanation. 


913CD 50еу dpittovtes тарй tov aiyiadov évtvyydvouat потіџоіс М№Воадіос, 
ToMoi дё Kat куріуоцс @үүкїоїс dvaraubdvovory ёк THs On) eee дор yAvKd 
diPovuevov, &moxptvouévou тоб ёЛокоб Kal yewdous: ý 9 8 йрүбоз тробі- 
aywyy тоутётасі ту Oddattav SiyPoupévyy тбтшоу йтобібосі TH катёҳеку 
ёу avt кай uy 9uévat tò yew@deg: Numerous parallels can be traced for 
these three experiments. For the first (about digging near the seashore), cf. 
Ps.-Arist., Probl. 935b3—17 and 933b33-41 (also b17—20), Ps.-Arist./Alex. 
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Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 34 (with S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, 
р. 137, n. 255), Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. 1, 55 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, p. 19, 22—31), 
Pliny, NH 2, 224, Sen., NO 3, 5, Lucr., De rer. nat. 2, 474; 5, 269Й. and 6, 
635. For the second (about the wax Jar [see 4.3.2.3., n. 246]), cf. Arist., 
Mete. 358b34—359a5 (with Olympiod., Comm іп Ar. Mete. 158, 27ff.), HA 
590a22—27, GA 743a8-11, Ael., NA 9, 64, Pliny, NH 31, 70. For the third 
(about white clay), cf. Pliny, NH 31, 70 (and 48). The noun npoðiæywyh is а 
hapax (cf. LSJ, s.v.: “previous passing through" with a reference to the 
passage at hand). 

As to the experiment with the wax jar, F.H. Sandbach, 1982, p. 227 
argues that Plutarch possibly relies on Arist., Mete. 358b34—359a5, but 
that the intermediation of a lost Ps.-Aristotelian problem cannot be 
excluded. Arguably, in the latter case, Plutarch perhaps also relies on 
this intermediating problem for the other two experiments (these are not 
mentioned in Aristotle's Meteorology). Cf. H. Diels, 1905, pp. 310—316, esp. 
рр. 315-316, who argues that all three experiments were given currency by 
Democritus, but that Democritus was hardly read in the time of the Early 
Empire, so that Plutarch probably became acquainted with them via a lost 
collection of Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. This collection, so Diels argues, 
contained a large amount of Democritea (Democritus was, indeed, the 
first to compose a collection of problems, as we saw [1.1.3., n. 58]) and 
Theophrastea (viz. material from Theophrastus’ smaller doxographical 
natural scientific treatises, such as the lost De aquis: cf. D.L., 5, 45). 
Interestingly, in regards to the belief that fish are nourished by the sweet 
water mixed with salt water in the sea (see the commentary to О.М. т, 
911D), Aelian quotes Democritus, Theophrastus and Aristotle together; 
yet, for the experiment with the wax jar he only calls in the authority of 
the son of Nicomachus, that is, Aristotle (VA 9, 64). 


913D оўтос dé тодтоу ёубутоу, єїкбс ёоті TH фотй шіт” £&e0ev dvaraubdaverv 
dduvptda ўт”, dv &v adtois ару үгуесіу, еккріушу гіс Tov картбу: ої yàp тбро! 
dtd Леттбтута то үє@дєс Kal таҳошерёс о? 9w9ocw: The interjection of the 
phrase йу еу adtoic Лау yéveow is contradictory to the first causa, where 
Plutarch argues that there is no generation of salt (od« ёстіу &huvpot үёуғотс̧). 
Clearly then, the element of eixóc is what really matters here, suggesting 
that all possibilities remain open from an epistemological perspective [see 
4.3.3.1.]. For the idea that the earthy and heavy quality of salt makes it 
impossible for seawater to enter into the roots of the plant, cf. also О.М. 1, 
9rID. 


913D ў тйс TIKpdty TOG сібос THY GApupdtyta Oevéov 06 Ownpoc: otTóuatoç д” 
Феттәсеу Guy TIKPHV, ў TOL TOMY ётё ҡралтбе xeXáputev: Hom., Od. 5, 
322—323. For the identification of the salty and the bitter, cf. also, e.g., 
Arist., De sensu 442a17 and Theophr., CP 6, 4, I. 
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913 xoi 6 П\атоу фуоіу dudotépous pintetv кой фтотукеу тоўс хоџо?с, 
ўттоу 22 табта тоїу TOV бӚлкбу Kal où трауду eivat: See PL, Tim. 65de. Тһе 
idea that salt has а dissolving property (ётотукау) is paralleled іп Q.N. 
3, 912E (тукоооту), 10, 914D (arotyKovtes) апа 40 (ёктукоџёутс). The idea 
that salt is not rough (о? tpaybv) is contradicted іп О.М. т, 911D (tpayeiav), 
albeit in a different context. 


913DE 854 8ё тӛ пикру тоб &uKod Enpdtytos orepBoM Siadéperv, énel 
Еүроутікбу ті xad то 6Ӛукбу: Plutarch already dealt with the drying property 
of salt (in seawater) earlier in О.М. 1, 911D, and this point does not seem 
to require further detail here. Indeed, Plutarch does not further specify the 
greater level of dryness in the bitter flavour vis-à-vis the salty, perhaps 
because it is only added in order to illustrate the difference that Plato 
mentions (viz. that the salty flavour cleanses and dissolves less than the 
bitter). Thus, it supports the claim that salt is a species (45о<) of bitterness, 
showing that these flavours are not simply identical. 


ew 


Q.N. 6, 913EF 


О.М. 6 does not fit in as well with the previous and the following problems 
that constitute the first thematic cluster of questions about salt and seawater 
(thus, we are dealing here with a case of thematic variatio). The focus 
returns to the central theme in the following problems of О.М. 7-13. In 
О.М. 6, by contrast, no mention is made of salt or seawater, but the problem 
is still generally concerned with hydrology (c.q. water in the form of dew), 
and Plutarch agains quotes Laetus here, in the first causa, as he did in 
О.М. 2, 9пЕ. Plutarch wonders why persons (probably hunters) who 
frequently walk through bushes wet with dew contract ‘leprosy’ on 
those body parts that come into contact with the brushwood (Au ti 
toic тууву@с бій тфу Oe0pociauévov дёудроу Badilovar Aémpay loyer TH уадоута 
тїс Uc ópia Tod соџатос;). The theme of dew will return in the cluster of 
problems on hunting in О.М. 22-25. A similar context can be presumed for 
the problem at hand, then. Two explanations are given for the detrimental 
effects of dew on the skin. The first focuses on the fineness of dew, the 
second on its erosive property. As opposed to the first causa, the second 
includes the role of the plants in the explanation, suggesting that dew 
damages the skin indirectly. 


The first explanation remains very concise and is attributed to Laetus, 
who said that the dewy moisture scrapes off the skin by means of its 
fineness (ПФтероу, óc Ло4то6 үе, тӯ ептбтуті Tò бросфбес бүрӛу &mobia 
тоб ypwtdc). This is not further explained but implies that the dew harms 
the skin directly. 
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In the second explanation, Plutarch further examines the harmful 
effects of dew, viz. its erosive property. As opposed to Laetus, Plutarch 
does not, however, connect this erosive property directly to the damage 
done to the skin, but examines more closely the role of plants in the 
phenomenon (as mentioned in the quaestio). By analogy with the rust that 
forms in wet seeds, Plutarch argues that some kind of dust is discharged 
from objects (c.q. from plants) that are tender and soft on the surface, but 
become rough and dissolved by the dew. This dust causes (contagious) 
harm (ў, кодфтер épvaiby тоқ bypatvouévors éyytvetat стёриасту, одтос bro тїс 
dpdcov THY ETITOAS YAWPHY Kal AAO dvayapaccouévwy Kal йтотукомеуоу 
ayvy т\б йтіобоа той сіуоутос ёуотіитћуот). When the dust settles on those 
parts of the flesh that are the most bloodless, such as the lower legs and 
the feet (of hunters), it scratches and eats away at the surface of the skin 
(просуғоџёут] Tols &vamotdtors uépect THs соркдс, ola куўиол кой róðeç, dudooel 
кой Gcacvet THY Eripdvetav). Testimony for this naturally erosive (‘biting’) 
property of dew is found in the fact that it makes people who imbibe it 
thinner. In any case, so Plutarch says, fat women imagine that they can 
dissolve their excess fat by soaking up dew on cloths or soft flocks of wool 
(бт. yàp фйтв! vi бүктікбу éveott TH Opdaw, uaprupet то тоўо тїуоутас iayvotépous 
noret: ai үобу тіоуес yuveticec шато ў &ptotc бтодо( dvahaubdvovout тс Spdcou 
doxodat сәутукеу THY coXvoapxíav). 


913Е Лід ті tots суугу0с 810 THY 8е8рослсџёуоу Sévdpwv Badilovcr hémpav 
ісе cà Yadovta тс 9446 pópıæ тоб соиолтос;: The topic of this problem 
falls under the general theme of ‘sympathy’ (in the medical sense 
of ‘contagions’), as treated in Book 7 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems: 
doa ёк суџто гос (see К. Mayhew, 2011a, pp. 228—229). On infectious 
diseases, cf. esp. Ps-Arist., Probl. 88664—9 and 887а22-40. According 
to G.W.M. Harrison, 2000b, p. 244, “[t]he picture is of people walking 
through low plants shedding dew and the vocabulary fairly frolics with 
bouncy light syllables and assonance, particularly nouns formed in 
composition with &va- [three times], which is quite a feat given Plutarch’s 
well known aversion to hiatus". There is great deal of sensitivity in 
Harrison's phonetic analysis, but there is only one (minor) case of hiatus 
in the aetiology: viz. in ў ép(oic. 


913E Xénpav: The \тра in question is not the same as modern-day leprosy, 
but is, rather, some kind of scabby skin disease. Cf. F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, р. 167: “scabbiness”; Р.А. Clement and Н.В. Hoffleit, 1969, p. 359, 
n. a: “any scaly condition, cf. psoriasis”. According to L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 176, n. 53, the term is used in its Hippocratic meaning (“la 
scabbia, la psoriasi e l'eczema"). Senzasono identifies modern leprosy 
with Zhedavtiaats (cf. Quaest. conv. 731A, with S.-T. Teodorsson, 1996, 
рр. 259—260), but Леки is more plausible (cf., e.g., Hipp., Prorrh. 2, 43). 
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In De Is. et Os. 353F, Xénpa is bracketed together with opuca( teayttytes 
(itchy scabies), and in Quaest. conv. 670F with ¿mì ypwtd¢ Ае®кол (white 
scale) and opucá EavOyuata (scaly eruptions). For the belief that dew 
causes scabies, cf. also Pliny, NH 17, 225; 31, 33 and Seneca, МО 3, 25, II. 


913E 0: Aattos еу: This Aaitoc, also quoted іп Q.N. 2, 911F, is probably 
to be identified with the Platonist Ofellius Laetus [see 4.2.1.1., n. 115]. 


913E xKaddrep épucíDv, tois o'ypotvouévotg éyyivetat onépuacw: For the 
harmful effect of rust (ёре |) produced by moisture on seeds and plants, 
cf. Theophr., CP 3, 22, 1—2 and 4, 14, 3 (where it is treated as some kind of 
decomposition). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 167 (with n. e) translates épvoiby 
as mildew (with reference to Pliny, NH 18, 91 and 275, who mentions 
robigo). Mildew is “а growth (typically a whitish and fluffy coating) of 
fungal mycelium and fructifications on the surface of a plant; plant disease 
characterized by this type of growth" (OED, s.v.). He notes that mildew 
implies honey-dew, that is, “а sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants [...] formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew" (OED, s.v.). In addition, there is note of a rare disease called 
mildew-gangrene or mildew-mortification produced by diseased grain, 
related perhaps to Plutarch's Xéxpa (ОЕР, s.vv.: considered obsolete). 


913E оўтос dnd тйс Ópócou t&v ётитоћӯс Ywpav кай anahav &vayxapacco- 
меуоу кой йтотукорёуоу yyy тіс йтпобса тоб сіуоутос àvariyrinor Con- 
versely, for the beneficial effect of copper-ore dust (&yvy) on the eyes of 
miners, cf. Quaest. conv. 659C. 


913E Tots Фуолиотдтоц uépsot THs саркёс, olo куймол ҡай тбдєс: The verb 
Badifovc in the quaestio probably explains why Plutarch only refers to 
the lower legs and the feet. One may wonder, therefore, whether the 
dust is only harmful for these *most bloodless' body parts, and not 
also, for instance, for the hands, arms, chest and face (perhaps these 
remain unmentioned because they are not *most bloodless'; but what 
the bloodlessness of body parts has to do with the argument remains 
unspecified, though). 


913Е ӛті yàp duce ті бүктікбу Еуесті TH Spdow, paptupel TÒ тоўс TivovTas 
ісууотероус тоу: ai үобу тіоуес үууойкес inations ў ёрїо1с йтаћоїс dvarauba- 
vouca THs ópócou бокоӘсі соутукеу THY TOAVoupKiav: Caelius Aurelianus 
reports, in the context of losing weight (roXvoapxía), that physicians rec- 
ommend imbibing the air moistened by nocturnal dew before sunrise 
(Tard. pass. 5, 139: nocturni roris auram ante solis ortum bibendam). 
Many thanks are due to C. Laes for drawing my attention to this passage. I 
could find no clear source for the popular belief about overweight women 
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soaking up dew on their garments in order to dissolve excess fat. Plutarch 
may be reliant, therefore, on popular hearsay or (indirectly) on a gynae- 
cological treatise (perhaps from the kind of Soranus’ Gynaecia or the 
Hippocratic gynaecological writings). The belief that pregnant women eat 
both stones and dirt (as recorded іп О.М. 26, 918D: see the commentary 
ad loc.) may originate from the same source. 


ёә 


О.М. 7, 913Е—914В 


In О.М. 7, Plutarch returns to the thematic line of the first section of 
questions concerning salt and seawater. He examines why boats travel 
more slowly on rivers during the winter, while this is not even nearly 
true of travel on the sea (Aux ti cà voto, үгішбуос ёу тоїс потоцоїс TEI брабоу, 
гу òè tý Oo eec od Taparhyotwe;). Plutarch gives two explanations for this 
paradox, first attributing the cause to the heavy river air, and afterwards 
to the cold river water itself. 


According to the first explanation the river air is an obstacle to shippers. 
It is always slow-moving and heavy, so Plutarch explains, and is further 
thickened in the winter by the frosty cold (Потероу 6 тотфшос ўр, det 
dvoxtvytos àv Kal Вар?с ¿v òè хешбуі y&Mov тоуоубикуос ðt% THy Tephyvet, 
ёртодоу есті тоїс п\лёоуоту;). 

In the second explanation, ће thickening of the river water itself, 
rather than the river air, is taken into consideration (ў тобто paMov той йёрос 
тдсүоуоту ої тотомоб). Plutarch explains that the winter cold compresses 
the water and makes it heavy and solid (сууеЛафуооса yap ў vuxpdtys 
тё Әбор пої Вар? кой cwuatwdec). He illustrates this with two examples. 
The same phenomenon can be observed in the clepsydrae, which draw 
up water more slowly in the winter than in the summer (0с Zotw ¿v тойс 
KAeyvopats ҡотамобеу, Boddiov yàp £covot үецбуос ў 9povc). Additionally, 
Theophrastus records that there is a spring on Mt. Pangaeum in Thrace 
from which the same amount of water in a full vessel, when put on the 
scales, weighs twice as much in the winter as in the summer (£v 9$ Өрфкї 
тері то I I&yyouov iovopei Өғӧфрастос civar xphvny, ad’ ўс TAdTO yéuov йүүғїоу 
0датос істйџеуоу үешбуос £)xetv Or) otov стобџоу ў рос). After these two 
examples, Plutarch returns to the main argument and notes that the density 
of the water causes the ship's slow passage, which 1s obvious from the fact 
that river-ships can carry more cargo in the winter, as the water becomes 
denser and firmer and has more buoyancy (ёт! 9" ў тәкубту| той 0датос THY 
Врадотӯта тої тоб mAb, OfAóv got TH TAslova yóuov dépety TH ттот@ш@ Tote 
тоб уашбуос TÒ yàp Әбор UaMov dvtepetder токубтероу Kat Bupdtepov yrvóuevov). 
The sea, by contrast, is prevented from growing solid by its heat, and this 
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explains why it does not freeze, since stiffening seems to be a process of 
‘condensation’ (tiv òè Ө4Лоттау ў Өғрибтус ков! ттокуойтӨоа, д Hv 096% 
түуутол, ику yàp £oucev civar TUKVWOLZS). 


913F 6 тот@шос бур, det бускіуңтос àv коі Вар?с: Plutarch does not further 
specify why river air is always slow-moving and heavy. Perhaps it is 
implicitly contrasted with the windy weather on the open sea, for instance, 
during storms (these do not occur on rivers). 


914A we ётту ѓу тойс KeVUdpats ҡотомабегу, Bpáótov yap Zrxovar yeruævoç 
ў Өёроос: Considering the notion of time in Bpddtov (‘more slowly’), it is 
perhaps more likely the water clock rather than the ‘pipette’ (ddpdpnaé) 
that is meant with kàeyúðpa here (cf. the following comment; pace 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 168—169, п. a). The water clock was used in 
law-courts to measure the litigants’ speaking time. It was also used for 
making other measurements: e.g., military (cf. Aen. Tact., 22, 24) or 
astronomical (cf. Procl., Hyp. 4, 74). For images, see M. Lewis, 2000, 


pp. 361-369. 


914A ѓу òè Өрёку тері tò Пфүүолоу ictopet Өгӧфрастос civar крўуту, ad” 
Яс TAVTO үёроу Фүүгіоу Әболос iotduevov yeusvoc Әкену OitAdotov стобибу 
ў Өёроус: We learn from Athenaeus (Deipn. 2, 42b = Theophr., fr. 159, 
15—21 Wimmer = 214A, 13—17 FHSG) that this account (= Theophr., fr. 161 
Wimmer = 214C FHSG) originates from Theophrastus’ lost De aquis 
(cf. D.L., 5, 45), and that Plutarch simplifies the weight ratio, which is 
recorded in a more precise way by Athenaeus (viz. 96 to 46). Interestingly, 
the same fragment also mentions the yvauwv in the — exceptional — meaning 
of a water clock, that is, the kàeyúòðpa (see LSJ, s.v. with a reference to 
Theophrastus" fragment; cf. the previous comment). It is reported that the 
water that flows in these water clocks does not measure the hours correctly 
in the winter, but runs too long, which is attributed to the slower outflow 
of the water due to its thickness (Врадотёрас одстс тйс “кройс Ove то тауос). 
Itis not unlikely that Plutarch here (and presumably also in the previous 
account about the kàeyúðpar) relies on one or more lost Ps.-Aristotelian 
problems based on the passage in Theophrastus' De aquis. 


914A ött Ò’ ў тукубтүс тоб Üðatoç THY BpaduTHta roi TOD riod, 056v есті 
т@ тӛгіоуа youov фёреку cà тотбшо, TACIA TOD үвшмбуос: TÒ yàp Әбор u&- 
Лоу avtepeider тәкубтероу код бардтероу ytvóusevov: This is not necessarily 
incompatible with the idea from О.М. т, 911D that seawater supports ships 
better (uaMov) than fresh water does, owing to its earthy constituent. 


914AB тйу 22 Odhattav ў Өерибтус KwAvet ruKvodabat, OV Hv ойд? THYVUTEAL, 
páky yap &oucev civar покуси: The idea here is probably that the natural 
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heat of seawater (present in the salt) causes liquefaction, so that no 
solidification or ‘condensation’ can occur in it during the winter by 
freezing cold (cf. О.М. 8, 914B: ий тйууос0ол). For similar effects of winter 
cold on sea and riverwater, cf. Pliny, NH 2, 234 (seawater freezes more 
slowly and boils more quickly) and 31, 56 (riverwater becomes heavier 
after the winter solstice). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 170, n. a is probably 
correct that the term шку implies an analogy between the body growing 
numb with cold and the freezing of water (cf. LSJ, s.v., with a reference 
to this passage; pace L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 177, n. 59). 


ew 


Q.N. 8, 914B 


From a thematic perspective Q.N. 8 is closely connected with the previous 
problem, especially by its focus on the inability of seawater to freeze 
(this theory recurs at the end of the aetiology). Plutarch wonders why we 
see that the sea grows warmer when it is agitated, whereas all other 
liquids become colder when moved and disturbed (Au ti, тфу оу 
dypav &v TH кіуеісбол Kal отрефеобол `уоуоџёуоу, тўу Odhattav брбиеу &v TH 
кодотобобол Gepuotépay ytyvouévyy;). He gives one explanation based on 
the seawater’s innate heat. 


Plutarch argues that motion dispels and dissipates the heat from other 
liquids, where it is an incidental and alien intrusion. But in seawater, to 
which it is innate, heat it is fanned and fed by the winds more and more 
СН тау реу ду dypav ётеюбдіюу обсау кой 4дотріяу elotnow ў kivnos THY 
Өерибтута kal дафореї, Thv дё тїс баолбттус сОифотоу одсау ёкритоџо роу 
oi &veuot кой трёфоост;). Evidence for the seawater’s natural heat is adduced 
from the facts that seawater is transparent and that it does not freeze, 
although it is earthy and heavy (шарт?р дё тӯс Өєрибтутос̧ ў ðwúye кой Td 
w oy vocat, көтер одсау yewdy кой Вареїіоу). 


914В Au ti, tov Mwy dypHv £v TH кіугісбол кой стрефесбол yuyouévwv, тўу 
Odrattav брәмеу &v TH коџатобс дол бердотерау yryvouévyy;: Cicero also 
notes that the sea becomes warm when violently stirred by the wind (De 
nat. deor. 2, 26). In О.М. 18, 916B, however, Plutarch says that the calamary 
leaps out of the sea in an attempt to escape the cold and the disturbance 
in the depths (тӛзубуос кой thy £v рада тарауйу тйс боХдттус). This implies 
that movement and cold can still occur together in the sea. 


914В `H тӛу u£v Mwy dypav ётеюбдіоу одсау кой aMotpiav Ф Бістүсіу ў 
кіуу|016 тўу Өғрибтута Kal Siadhopet, тўу дё тс Ва\аттус с09лфотоу одсоу 
ёкрит( оос uaMov oi dveno кой трёфоост;: Plutarch does not explain why this 
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movement exactly increases the heat of the seawater (cf. also L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 29). One may wonder if this is perhaps due to the friction of the 
earthy particles in it (угоду). For the (Stoic?) opposition between the 
attributes of ст®ифутоу and éretaddtov, cf. also, e.g., De virt. mor. 451C and 
De comm. not. 1070C (cf. also De Stoic. rep. 1041E). 


914B paptipia dé тїс дгрибтутос ў Stadyeia kal Td u тҮүуусбол, коітер одсау 
угоду кой Bapetav: Plutarch does not further specify т) that seawater is 
transparent and 2) that it does not freeze, nor 3) how this relates to it 
being earthy and heavy. The following points, however, can be added. 
I) Seawater is considered to be transparent, because it contains light 
and, by implication, fire and heat (cf. О.М. 12, 915A and 39). According 
to Ps.-Arist., Probl. 932b8—16 and 935br7—27, seawater is even more 
transparent than fresh water (cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 171, n. c). 2) The 
inability of seawater to freeze (00d т/үуотол) is also mentioned at the end 
of О.М. 7, 914B, in relation to its inability to solidify (ў 8epudtig колде 
токуодобол). This process of solidification (or ‘condensation’: t¥xvwots) 1s 
more likely to occur in liquids that contain a large amount of solid matter 
(cf. FH. Sandbach, 1965, p. 171, n. d). 3) The fact that sea water is earthy 
and heavy (yen кой Bapetav, cf. also О.М. 1, 911D) but at the same time 
transparent and unable to freeze may seem strange in this logic, but not 
for Plutarch. For him, it a fortiori underpins the underlying idea that the 
effects of the innate heat outdo those of the earthy and heavy constituents 
in seawater. Just like fire, the innate heat gives light (c.q. transparency) 
and heat (c.q. inability to freeze) to seawater. 


ew 


Q.N. 9, 914BD 


In О.М. 9, we find yet another problem concerned with seawater and 
how it is perceived by our senses, viz. why the sea becomes less bitter 
to the taste during the winter (Aux ті тоб xeuvoc ўттоу тїкр& ү/уетод 
yevouévos ў Ө@Аотта.;). Plutarch notes that people say that this phenomenon 
is also recorded by Dionysius, the designer of aqueducts (тобто үйр 
gaat кой Atovictov історғіу tov bdpaywydv). He goes on to provide one 
extensive explanation, in which he relates the taste of seawater to seasonal 
temperatures. 


Plutarch argues that the sea’s bitterness is not entirely destitute or devoid 
of sweetness, because so many rivers empty into it (H ёт! mavtehac uiv 
?рңиос ойк ёст үләкдтутос 000’ kuolpos ў тікрдтү(с, ӛте д rcov otc тото®тоос 
brodexouévng тйс adrt). The sun evaporates the sweet drinkable 
constituent, which lies on the surface because it is light (tod ò’ Aiou tò yAvKd 
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кой тӛтімоу eEatpodvtos tò коофбтутос emimoAdlov). This evaporation occurs 
more in the summer, because the winter sun has a gentler effect, due to the 
weakness of its heat. As such, a large amount of sweetness is left behind (in 
winter) that dilutes the purely bitter and poisonous constituent (кой ибЛоу 
£y TH бергі тобто поюбутос, £v OE TH YEIUOVL ралакфтероу amtopevo д %о0еуноу 
Өерибтттос̧, drrohertouévy uoipa 033] ү\окотутос̧ d&vinot Td джрйтоб тїкрду код 
фариокфбес). Plutarch adds that the same process occurs in a mild way in 
drinkable waters as well. In the summer they become less good, since the 
heat dissipates the lightest and sweetest part, while fresh new water flows 
in during the winter (тобто 9” ўсоуӯ кой тос Totinots соц? уке: Өёроус yàp 
тоуурбтера үіуетол, TÒ коофбтатоу кой yuKUTAToV Tod Fepuod Stadpopodvtos, ¿v 
dé ушбу. véov ¿nippet кой трбётфатоу). At the end of the explanation, Plutarch 
points out that seawater necessarily receives a share of this fresh new 
water as well, since rain falls upon it and rivers empty into it (od petéyew 
aveeyn Kol thy б даттау, bouéviv dus Kal TOV тотомфу ertdLddvtwv). With this 
last point the argumentative ring is complete [see 4.3.3.3. ]. 


914B Au ti тоб үгімФуос ўттоу тїкр@ үйуетол yevou£votg ў Ө4Латта;: Accord- 
ing to Pliny, NH 31, 52 all water is sweeter in winter and less so in summer. 
For the relation between the salt and the bitter flavours, cf. O.N. 5, 913D 
(with the commentary ad loc.). 


914C тобто үйр фас кай Atovictov iocopsty tov ddpaywydv: Nothing is 
known about this Dionysius, the designer of aqueducts [see 4.2.1.1, n. r14]. 


914C Нӛтітауте0< yey Ерциосодк £a vt yhukvTy TOG 090” &yotpoc ў TIKPÓTNG, 
ӛте dy тотомодс тосодтоос ўтодехоцёус тс Ө@А@тттс: For rivers flowing 
into the sea, thus rendering it more drinkable, cf. also, e.g., Pliny, NH 4, 
79 and 6, 51. In Q.N. т, 911E, Plutarch formulates a similar idea (viz. that 
rivers deposit silt into the sea). 


914C той 5° Mov tò улок? кой тбтіроу EEatpodvtos dnd коофбтутос ёт\то\@- 
Cov: The idea that the sun evaporates the sweet drinkable constituent in 
seawater recurs in Q.N. 40. Cf. also Hipp., Aer. 8, Arist., Mete. 355a32 ff., 
Ps.-Arist., Probl. 934b27ff., Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. 1, 55 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, 
p. 19, 23—25), Pliny, NH 2, 222. 


914C тобто ð’ yovyy kal тоїс тотімо сәм020ңке: O£pouc үйр тоуцрдтеро. 
yivetat, тё коуфбталоу Kat үлокотатоу тоб Fepuod біфоробутос, ¿v dé eruv 
véov érippet Kai просфотоу: For the idea that burning heat spoils good 
drinking water, cf. also Q.N. т, 9пЕ (with the commentary ad loc.). 
Plutarch does not specify where fresh new water (véov кой трбофотоу) 
comes from in winter (perhaps from the mountains or the Northern 
regions?). 
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Q.N. то, 914DE 


In О.М. то, Plutarch deals with yet another problem related to the topic 
of seawater, this time in combination with that of wine (cf. also Q.N. 27, 
30-31). He wonders why people pour seawater into wine, and why those 
who live far away from the sea put baked gypsum from Zacynthus 
into it (Aux ti cà olv 04асоау napayéovat [...] of 82 тбрро On vec 84042- 
Aovat үдууоу ZaxvvOlav ӛттусаутес;). In parenthesis, Plutarch refers to a 
story told by the people of Halieis (or by fishermen?) who say that they 
received an oracle instructing them to dip Dionysus into the sea (ypnouóv 
tiva héyovow А\№мес (011?) кошобӯўуои тротт@ттоут@ Bartile tov Atdvucov 
трос tH Өй\аттоу). Two explanations are given: the first focuses on the 
heat of seawater, the second on its earthy constituent. 


The first explanation is based upon an opposition between heating and 
cooling. Plutarch argues that heat (which is natural to seawater) is an aid 
against cooling, which, by itself, does more than anything to change the 
wine by extinguishing and destroying its (hot) faculty (Пбтероу ў Өгрибтус 
Bons трдс тйу meptyvety, ў OV атӯс lot yot имота Tov olvov ётосђеуудооса 
Kal dOs(pouca тйу д0уашу;). 

In the second explanation, the elementary composition of wine vis- 
a-vis that of seawater is central. Plutarch argues that earthy substances, 
which naturally bring forth fixation and reduction, fasten the watery and 
breathlike parts of the wine, which are most inclined to suffer change (ñ tò 
Әботббес Kal туеоцатфбес той oivov mpd метабоХЯу emiahahtotat’ Еуоу їстио 
тй үгоду тефокдто от0фегу кой көлісүудіуеу). By refining and dissolving 
foreign and superfluous parts (c.q. in the wine), the salty (c.q. earthy) 
crystals in the seawater prevent the development of unpleasant odours 
or putrefaction (oi ò’ @Аєс petà тїс Go veo Хеттфуоутес Kal йтотўкоутес TO 
AMStpLov Kal теріттбу одк ёдо SVTWOlay од? ойлау Еүүіуесбой). At the end, 
Plutarch adds that all that is thick and earthy (c.q. in wine) is entangled 
and dragged down along with the heavier parts (c.q. in the seawater) to 
form a sediment, the lees, leaving the wine itself clear (mpd¢ dé тобто, 
ӛсоу ӛсті то) Kal yeddes, ёит\екбџеуоу тоїс барутеро( Kal оуукатостфдеуоу 
ӘтостФ4биңу тої kal троуа Tov д” ойуоу ётоћеіте ҡабарду). 


914D Аф ті тб olv Ө4лассау rapayéovor [...] oi 82 тбрро 0n enc éuBar- 
Lovet үдуоу ZaxvvOiav ӧттусаутес̧;: The custom of adding seawater or 
gypsum to wine, common in Antiquity, is widely attested in the literature 
(see, e.g., Theophr., Lap. 67, Ath., Deipn. т, 26b; 31 f.; 32de; 33b, Pliny, NH 
14, 73—75; 78; 120; 126, Pallad., Op. agr. 11, 14; 17; 21). The admixture of 
salt or seawater was considered typical of Greek wines, but some Romans 
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also adopted this custom. Cf. Cato, De agr. 24; 104-106 (with a recipe on 
making seawater), Col., De re rust. 12, 21-22; 12, 37, Plautus, Rudens 588. 


914D xpnopóv tva Aéyovctv AMeis (Meis?) коштӨўуол тротт@ттоут@ 
бөттібегу tov Лібуосоу тр5с тўу Ө4Латтау: This report reminds the reader of 
the type of cultural-antiquarian inquiry in Plutarch’s Quaestiones Graecae 
(cf. also Q.N. 14, 915C and 23, 917F [see 2.4.2.]). We may be dealing with 
a reference to the ritual submerging of the statue of Dionysus into the sea 
(see L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 180, n. 66). In Hom., //. 6, 136, there is the 
story of Dionysus finding his refuge in the bosom of the sea nymph Thetis. 
In Eustathius’ commentary to this passage, this is interpreted allegorically 
as a riddle about the usefulness of seawater for preserving wine (629, 
63—64; cf. also 871, 36—38, Ath., Deipn. 1, 26b, Ps.-Heracl., Quaest. Hom. 
35; for a similar riddle, cf. Quaest. conv. 716F—717A). As to the addressees 
of the ypjouds mentioned in Plutarch's quaestio, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
pp. 172—173 (nn. 6 and d) corrected the reading of the manuscript Meis 
into Алас (‘inhabitants of Halae’, a deme located on the north-east coast 
of Attica), but perhaps AJueic is more plausible (‘inhabitants of Halieis’, a 
city on the coast of Argolis, where Dionysus received the epiclesis А%Мвос; 
see О. Jessen, 1912). Sandbach relies on von Wilamowitz’ corrections 
of the T-scholium to the Homeric passage at hand (Ш. 6, 136), which is 
ascribed to Philochorus (FGrHist 328, 191) and may very well be Plutarch's 
source: ypyopoc 2601 Ahatedow (von Wilamowitz, vs. Lobeck's emendation 
Adtedowv) еу тбуто (Tümpel's emendation for tóry) Atévucov Adaéa (von 
Wilamowitz, vs. Tümpel's emendation Adiga) Bartitorre, 06 ФОбуорос. See 
С.А. Lobeck, 1829, p. 1088, von Wilamowitz apud E. MaaB, 1887, p. 210 
and K. Tümpel, 1889. Tümpel (with Lobeck) prefers the reading of AXtedow 
and Алма. Considering the manuscipt reading of Plutarch's quaestio at 
hand (гс), I am inclined to follow this reading. In that case, Plutarch 
refers to the ‘inhabitants of Halieis', rather than ‘the people of Halae? 
(paleographically, А и46 is closer to the manuscript reading than A)ateic). 
In any case, the reference is probably not just to unspecified ‘fishermen’, 
since the city or its inhabitants to which an oracle is given is commonly 
mentioned by name in ancient Greek literature (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, 
р. 180, n. 66). Moreover, the Алмас were often considered fishermen from 
their name, which may explain the confusion here. Cf. Strabo, Geogr. 8, 
6, 12 (Adels Aeyóuevot болаттозрүоі tives йудрес̧), Ephorus, FGrHist 70, 56 
(Әғүоуто (вс. Altec] 8” обтос бі то ToMovs тфу Ершоуеоу &Q)uevou£vouc Katee 
тобто TÒ uépoc oixetv THs YWpAC). 


914D IIócepov ў Sepudtnyg Bonet vpóc тўу тербууіу, ў д адтйс “Бістусі 
uddiota Tov ойуоу йтосфеуудоусо кой dOs(povca ту Odvautv;: The ddvauis of 
wine is in its fiery heat (cf., e.g., О.М. 31, 919CD and Quaest. conv. 701F), 
which 1s destroyed by cooling. In Quaest. conv. 652B—653B, by contrast, 
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Plutarch argues ex tempore that the ddvauis of wine is cold. According to 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, some wines are hot by nature while others 
are colder (fr. 221 Rose). They also hold that the innate heat in wine 
is due to putrefaction (fr. 222 Rose): this heat is, so to say, ‘killed’ by 
vinegar, because the vinous parts in wine become cold when the wine 
turns into vinegar, while the watery residue putrefies and receives an 
additional amount of heat, like all putrefied things (in this sense, vinegar is 
constituted by parts that are opposed by their properties, viz. from cooled 
and heated substances, as is also the case with all ashes of burned wood). 
In regards to the excessive coldness of vinegar, which 15 even said to be 
able to extinguish fire, cf. also Quaest. conv. 652F. 


914D ў Tò 25от00ес Kal тувомотФбес тоў olvov трдс Leva oiv ётіофаћёстат’ 
xov loot tà угоду тефокбто otudetv кой xatioyvatverv: F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, p. 175, n. d is probably correct in pointing out that “[t]he vaporous 
[c.q. breathlike] elements tend to evaporate, the watery ones to putrefy". 
An allusion to these two processes (of evaporation and putrefaction) can be 
found in the second part of the sentence that follows, viz. in the concepts of 
досодіа and of js respectively. Note, moreover, that the verb xatioyvatverv 
is related to the reduction and weakening of odours (see LSJ, s.v.). For 
the tenuity (Әеттбтус) of mvedua and the putrefactive quality (түс) of 
(rain)water, cf. О.М. 2, 912B (cf. also О.М. 33 for the bad quality, qualitas 
aliquis mala, of stagnant waters). 


914D 019” Bree petà тїс Qo ree Аетгтйуоутес Kal йтотукоутес то QU ócptov 
Kal TEPITTOV одк EHO досодіау o002 о?ругу &yyívec Oo: The idea that salt is a 
safeguard against putrefaction is paralleled in О.М. 1, 911D and 40; cf. also 
Quaest. conv. 685BC. For the melting (v xev) and thinning (Aerróvav) 
property of salt, cf. О.М. 3, 912E (with the commentary ad loc.). 


ды 


Q.N. 11, 914EF 


О.М. 11 deals with the pathological condition of seasickness caused by 
navigation, which, so Plutarch writes, occurs on the sea rather than 
on rivers, even when the weather is calm (Au ti роу vavtiact ту 
бадаттау тћёоутес ў тойс тоторо9с, Kav ѓу yadyvy т\ёюсу;). One explana- 
tion is given, which is based on the opposition between strange and 
familiar smells. The aetiology draws on a close relation between human 
physiology and psychology showing how our senses (c.q. of smell) stir 
our soul into an erroneous emotion (c.q. of fear of things to come), and 
how the body reacts on this erroneous impulse, thereby leading to sick- 
ness. 
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Plutarch explains that of all the sensations, that of smell, and of all 
emotions, that of fear, is the most conducive to seasickness (ў и&мест@ 
vautiay kvel TAY aicOycewv ў ёофруотс, тӛу дё табу 6 фёрВос;). After all, 
when people imagine some danger, they tremble and shiver, and their 
bowels turn to water (кой yàp трёџоос кой pittovar кой xou ac eEvypatvovtat 
oavtaciav ҡіуб0уоо AaBévtec). Neither of these causes (viz. smell or fear), 
though, worries those who travel by river, because everyone’s smell is 
accustomed to the drinkable and fresh river water, and the passage is 
riskless (тотоу ð’ oddétepov évoyhet Tots бі ToTapod п\ёоуоту ў yàp ёофрустс 
т@ут\ тот(шо кой yAvKet соууӨтс ёстіу 6 22 п\ойс йкіудоуос̧). At sea, however, 
people feel uncomfortable by the strange smell, and they аге afraid of what 
may become, since they distrust the present situation (év òè тӯ Өх\атту туу 
т” dour dnPeig dvoyepaivovar кой фобобутой, uh тістефоутес TH парбуті, тері 
тоб uéMovtos). Thus the calm in their surroundings does not offer any help. 
On the contrary, the disturbance and wavering of the soul stirs up the body 
and infects it with turmoil (oddév оду ddehog тӯс 2 о yodyvys, 9226 yvy 
с@Аоу Еуооса кой борубооцеуң avyxivet кой dvarriutAnat TÒ сёра тїс тараҳӯс). 


914E Аф ті м оу vavtidat THY Odhattav т\ёоутес ў тойс тотамодс, кйу 
ёу yahyvy téwot;: The theme of this chapter ties in closely with that 
of Book 27 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems, where the emotions of fear and 
courage are treated in terms of physiological processes in the body (ёоо nepi 
odBov кой &vdpetav). For the etymological link between vautia (seasickness) 
and the world of navigation, see Quaest. сопу. 694B (0с òè уаотійу avoudcby 
иёу еті тфу ёу vr] Kal катй тойу тоу отбиауоу &àvoyuévov, Ee O^ їсуокеу Йду 
кой катй THY бтособу тобто пасубутоу óvoua тоб т@Өоъус elvat, KTA.). Cf. also 
РІ., Leg. 639b. 


914Е xoi yàp трёрооо кой фріттооот кой Kolding ёбоүрайуоутал davtactay 
кіубфуоу AaBdévtes: Similarly, in Arat. 29, 6, the phenomenon of peo- 
ple's bowels turning to water (tiv xorhiav é€vypatvecOat) іп the presence 
of seeming peril, is ascribed to cowardice or some faulty temperament 
and chilliness in the body (this last point recalls the phrase трёџооо xoi 
фрїттоуо1 here) [quoted 3.1.1.]. For the connection between seasickness and 
fear, cf. also Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 106 (S. Kapetanaki 
and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 2 report a lack of parallels in the med- 
ical literature for this problem, but Q.N. r1 may provide an excep- 
tion). 


914F £v бе tH ба\атту тўу т? cuv àv Oca Sucxepaivover Kai фофо®ута: 
By contrast, in De prim. frig. 954C, Plutarch argues that living by 
the sea in the winter provides a welcome refuge from living on land, 
because we can wrap ourselves in the comfortable and warm salty sea air 
there. 
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914F oddév обу Sherog тйс Ew yahyvys, 4% ў Vuxy oddov Éxovca кой 
SopuBovpévy ovyxivet кої dvariundyot tò сома тїс тарахйс: The same 
imagery, where the upset in the human soul is compared with that of 
the sea, recurs in De trang. an. 475EF, Demetr. 38, 4 and Per. 33, 5 
(see F. Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 50). For the physiological implications of 
psychological 0ó6puBoc and its metaphorical value in light of the decorum 
of the symposium, see M. Vamvouri Ruffy, 2011, pp. 135-139 (with a 
reference to the problem at hand). 


ew 


Q.N. 12, 914F—915B 


In О.М. 12, Plutarch examines why oil that is sprinkled on seawater 
causes clearness and calm (Aù тітӯс а\аттис оо Katapparvouevys үѓуєтол 
катафдуно xol yadjvn;). The problem ties in closely with the general theme 
of seawater in the previous problems; and on a more minute level, the 
opposition ya\jvy — cáXov mentioned in the conclusion to the previous 
problem (Q.N. 11, 914F) will recur in the first causa here. The aetiology 
at hand contains three explanations that are closely interconnected with 
each other. The first two explanations alternately deal with the exterior 
and interior effects of oil on the sea (the first one deals with the aspect 
of yaàńvn, the second with that of xeva$ávew), and the final explanation 
provides an answer for both of these effects together (in doing so, it 
combines elements from the preceding two explanations). 


The first explanation, which Plutarch borrows from Aristotle, is kept fairly 
brief: he says that the wind, slipping off the smoothness (so caused by the 
oil), makes no impact and raises no surge (IIócepov, 96 Арістот ус фусї, 
TÒ тубро тӯс №бтутос бтодасбайуоу od noT TANYHV o00$ оќлоу;). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch highlights the incompleteness 
of Aristotle's theory, which he considers to be plausible, but only so 
regarding the external aspect of the phenomenon (ў тобто шеу mOavac 
вірңтол прос Tà ёктӧс̧). He then draws attention to the internal, submarine 
aspect of the phenomenon, by referring to the popular account that divers 
take oil into their mouth and blow it out in the depths, so that they get 
light and transparency in the water (ете 86 dact кой tods котакодщўФ@утас, 
ӛтоу Әлшоу eic тё otóua habdvtes ёкфосусооту &v TH 0000 déyyoc loxevy Kal 
(оиу). As Plutarch notes, it is of course impossible to allege slipping of 
the wind as the cause there (одк éotw ¿xet туедиятос Chic8ov айтійсосбой). 
He explains that because of its density, the oil (in its movement out of 
the divers’ mouth) pushes and forces aside the sea, which is earthy and 
irregular. When the sea flows back to itself and draws together afterward, 
intermediate passages are left, which provide transparency and clearness 
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to the eyes (сҡдтеі 89 e тйу бФлаттау үсдбу Kat йудџаћоу одсау 26008 кой 
дост Ма TH MUKVOTHT TÒ ооу, eic йуатреобот гіс афтйу Kal тоттедАоцёу|с 
ӛтодвітоутол ттбро! мета) тойс Seat Siadyerav кой колаф@увшу ддбутес). 

By combining the internal and the external aspect of the problem in 
the third and final causa, Plutarch tries to explain both the effects of 
калофдуею and үх\ўуу as mentioned in the quaestio. He starts by pointing 
out that the air that is mixed with the seawater (internally, but probably 
close to the surface ofthe sea, where the sunbeams can reach it) is naturally 
full of light because of its heat (which explains the sea's transparency), 
but that it becomes irregular (&vouoXvoc, cf. the previous causa) and dark 
when it is disturbed (ў dvcet шеу есті фоутегубс Әт Өєрибтүүтос 6 tý Ө@А@тту| 
xocaueuvyuévoc @Йр, үіуетол dé tapayOels &vanoros кой ox1wd7¢). Therefore, 
when the oil with its density (покубтуті, cf. the previous causa) smoothes 
out the irregularity of the surface (externally, cf. causa one), the air regains 
its evenness and transparency (8тоу обу tiv йуодаЛау emthedvy TVKVÓTNTI TO 
Әлшоу, arorapBaver ту duardtyta кой thv бадүшоу;). 


9I4F Ave ті тйс боАдттус aiw Katappatvouévys yivetat katapáveia Kal 
yadyvy;: Theophylactus Simocatta raises the same problem (Quaest. phys. 
7: J.L. Ideler, 1841, p. 175, 3-24), and the solution he provides is very 
close to the one Plutarch attributes to Aristotle in the first causa here 
(for Theophylactus’ sources, see M. Marcovich, 1954). The problem also 
recurs in De prim. frig. 950BC, albeit in an adapted form and somewhat in 
passing (Aristotle’s account is again quoted and criticised). Plutarch there 
argues that, among other liquids, oil is the most transparent (diadavéc), 
because it contains the most air (and not the sea, as here in the third causa; 
contrary also to Quaest. conv. 696B and 702BC). This is evidenced by 
the oil's lightness (коофбтус̧), which causes it to remain on the surface 
(ёт\то\@ба!) of all things (c.q. liquids), being carried up by the air. Plutarch 
notes that oil calms the sea when it is sprinkled on the waves (rote òè кой thy 
yahyyyy &v tý Gai то kúpa &rippotvóusevov). He criticises Aristotle's 
explanation (cf. causa one), according to which the winds slip off the 
surface of the sea because of the oil's smoothness. In fact, so Plutarch 
argues, the waves are dissipated when they are hit by any liquid (о? біб, 
THY Лабтута THY dvénwy @ттомоӨолубутшу, we Aptototéhys ÉXeyev, @3А& Travel 
меу урф TÒ коша dayeitoa тӘңттбиеуоу). This last point is not repeated in 
О.М. 12, but the focus on both the internal and the external aspect of the 
phenomenon remains. It is a typical feature of oil, so Plutarch continues, 
that it provides light and transparency (о0уйу кої котофдунау) at the bottom 
of the sea, because the liquids there are dispersed by the air contained 
by the oil (бастедоцеуоу TH бері). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 178, n. a is 
probably correct that Plutarch is implying that “the oil contains much air 
(hence its lightness), which provides the transparency”. Plutarch believes 
that it literally gives light, not only on the surface for those who pass the 
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night at sea, but also below the surface for spongedivers when they blow 
it out of their mouth (като то стоуүобуроцс бішфосФдеуоу ёк той ттбшжтос ¿v 
тӯ Өо\атту, cf. the second causa in О.М. 12). There are clear parallels with 
the aetiology in Q.N. 12, but also some slight differences. Importantly, the 
problem of oil poured on the surface of the sea is not central in De prim. 
frig. 950BC. What is central there is the (Empedoclean and anti-Stoic) 
theory that water, rather than air, is the principle of cold (о? роу оду тф 
бірі TOD uéXavoc ў TH даті uéveo ct, ўттоу дё Tod yvy pot). It is in this context 
that the phenomenon is mentioned. The fact that oil is most transparent 
and gives light to divers supports the idea that it contains much air. Water, 
by contrast, contains darkness, and is, therefore, cold (darkness being 
related to coldness: cf. De prim. frig. 948E). In О.М. 12, however, the 
natural phenomenon is treated separately and on its own terms, so that the 
aetiology 1s more elaborated and systematic (the same conclusion can be 
drawn for the parallel between De prim. frig. 950AB and Q.N. 39 about 
the darkness of deep water: see the commentary ad loc.). 


914F Ilócepov, wo Арістот с фо!, то туебиа тїс №бтутос йпомобдаїуоу où 
motel t) yv 0082 соу; : No clear parallel can be found for this quotation in 
Aristotle's works (nor for the similar one in De prim. frig. 950B). Neither 
is it included among Aristotle's fragments, but Q.N. 12 and several of 
its parallel passages are mentioned in V. Rose, 1863, p. 219. As we will 
see below, there 15, indeed, a large amount of parallel material, in 1) Ps.- 
Aristotle's Problems and in 2) the Supplementary problems ascribed to 
Ps.-Aristotle/Alexander of Aphrodisias. Therefore, we may be dealing 
in Q.N. 12 with the remains from a lost Ps.-Aristotelian problem (cf. 
ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, p. 177, n. a and 1982, p. 227). It is not unlikely either, 
though, that Plutarch is simply reorganising some of this material in Q.N. 
I2, rather than that he is inaccurate in reproducing it (pace L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 185—186, n. 74). 1) A passage similar to the opening problem 
is found in Probl. 935b17—27 (concerning the greater transparency of 
seawater vis-à-vis fresh water; cf. also Probl. 932b8—24). It is argued there, 
but not further explained, that oil after being poured on the water renders 
it more transparent (tò òè #\олоу ёттүъӨёу nowt U&Mov evdiontov). Another 
parallel is found in Probl. 961a18—23 (regarding oil being poured in the 
ear to clear water from it), where we read that oil lies on the surface of the 
water (£xtroAfic tod 08атос), that the water is held to it due to is stickiness (dia 
Үмсүрдтута), and that it is smooth so that it causes slippage (№їоу öv ott 
ddto8aiverv). Similarly, in Probl. 961a24—30 (concerning the ears of divers 
breaking less easily when oil has been poured in them), it is argued, in 
very similar wording as in Plutarch, that oil causes the seawater in the ears 
to slip off (&xoAiOatvstv roi), so that it cannot produce a choc in the ears 
(mànyńy où тоа). In the Aristotelian causa іп О.М. 12, 914F, however, the 
context is different and the subject of йтоћмодоїуоу od roti тдлүүйу is not the 
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seawater but the wind (according to Senzasono, Plutarch may be rendering 
this account in an inexact way due to the inaccuracy of his memory or 
personal notes, but perhaps he is just rephrasing it). 2) The topic of the sea’s 
calmness being produced by the oil recurs in Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. 
probl. 3, 29 and 47 (Auk tí tò Әлаоу TH 60 áo oy етиуебиеуоу / émppatvduevov 
yaya / yos yy толеї;). According to V. Rose, 1863, p. 219, Suppl. probl. 
3, 47 derives from 3, 29 (he says that the latter is ‘used’ for the former), but 
this 1s questionable (cf. S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 277, 
n. 563). In any case, two different answers are given: in Suppl. probl. 3, 29, 
itis argued that the oil, being smooth, causes the wind to slip off the surface 
of the sea such that it does not cause the watter to ripple (ў ёт: eióv ёстіу; 
@лтодлтӨайув! тойууу TÒ туба, кой od noret фрікуу), whereas in Suppl. probl. 3, 
47 it 1s argued that the oil, which is sticky and moist, causes the waves to 
slip over each other and lose their rapid motion and impetus (6t1 yAicypov 
бу кой dypov OtojucOavety moet тй кората прос “алта кой 2убіббуол тӯс oixetag 
ӧрийс кой форёс). The first explanation is closest to the Aristotelian causa in 
О.М. 12 and the second to Probl. 961a24-30 mentioned above. According 
to Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 360, n. т and p. 740 (cf. also R. Mayhew, 20па, 
р. 351, n. 14), О.М. 12, 915A (and, I presume, especially the reference to 
divers in causa two) probably refers to Ps-Arist., Probl. 961a24—30 rather 
than to Ps.-Arist/Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 3, 29 and 47 (he concludes 
that *in die Probl. ined. im einzelnen Material eingegangen [ist], das 
Plutarch [...] in einem dem Ar. zugeschrieben Corpus von Probl. gefunden 
[hat|"). However, S. Kapetanaki and R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 12 (cf. also 
R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 25, n. 17) argue, on the contrary, that О.М. 12 (and, 
I presume, especially the quaestio and causa one) probably refers to Suppl. 
probl. 3, 47. They argue 1) that “the question in Plutarch, and the point for 
which Aristotle 1s cited, is the general one raised in 3.47 rather than the 
specific point about divers in the Bekker Problem [= Probl. 961a24-30]", 
and 2) that “Plutarch goes on to attack the claim of those (plural) who say 
that the same explanation applies to divers". 1) In regards to the first point, 
however, it seems that Suppl. probl. 3, 29 is closer (than 3, 47) to Plutarch's 
formulation of the quaestio and the first causa of Q.N. 12. 2) In regards to 
the second point, it should be noted that Plutarch does not argue that *those 
people’ — Kapetanaki and Sharples are clearly referring to the subject in 
фос — claim that “the same [c.q. Aristotelian, i.e. external] explanation 
applies to divers"; rather, he adduces this popular account in order to add 
a new point, which introduces another (c.q. internal) perspective. This is 
not meant as an attack on ‘those people’ but is part of Plutarch’s criticism 
of Aristotle (who only provides an external explanation). They also add 3) 
that the point that Plutarch makes about the oil causing the wind to slip 
over the waves in De prim. frig. 950B probably refers to Suppl. probl. 3, 
29, but the same is actually true, as we just saw, for the quaestio and the 
first causa of Q.N. 12. 
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The most problematic aspect of this kind of Quellenforschung, how- 
ever, is that it downplays Plutarch’s exploratory attitude to received 
knowledge and his own innovative contributions to the problem. It is 
not unlikely that Plutarch joins together material that he found in, or gen- 
erally remembers from, a collection of problems that is quite different 
from the collections we have today [see 1.1.3., п. 87]. Moreover, if we 
compare the argumentative strategies in his other problems, it can only be 
expected that Plutarch not only rearranged this material afresh, but also 
added his own original insights and comments (as may be marked by the 
imperative ткбт 97, uý in the second causa [see 1.1.4., n. 111]). 


9І5А ў тобто Lev табоубс єїрүүтол mpóc TH ExTdG, ¿nei 66 фас kal тойс 
KataxoluuBavtac, Stav Ehatov гіс то стбра Aabdvtes екфосйсоовту £v то 600% 
фёүүос toxerv кой dio, одк естіу ёкеї туедиотос dhicOov оітійсасдоа;: For 
the remark about divers, cf. De prim. frig. 950B. Cf. also Pliny, NH 2, 234 
and Opp., Hal. 5, 638-648. 


915A окота 99 uy, ту бадалттау feon Kat йудрайоу обсоу обекойбюастӘ.- 
Ла тй токубтиті то Ehatov, eit’ йуатреҳоёстс eic о9тйу Kal состеМорѓёутс 
ӛтодеітоутал тбро1 мета) tals буес даугоу кой котафбуаюу д.дбутес: The 
earthy and irregular character of seawater (yewdy xol &voyaXov, cf. О.М. 
I, 911D) hinders clear vision into it. The density (токубтус̧) of the oil, 
on the other hand, probably refers to its lack of pores (cf. Quaest. conv. 
696AB, 702BC) so that it cannot mingle with water but pushes it aside 
(cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 178, n. b). In so doing, it creates pores in the 
seawater, providing transparency and clearness to our sight. Sandbach 
is right that “[t]his explanation applies particularly to the submarine 
phenomenon". The reader may object, therefore, that this second causa is 
equally deficient as the first one. It only explains the aspect оҒкатаффуға 
and not also that of yaAjvy, as mentioned in the quaestio. Plutarch will 
make an attempt to explain both of these aspects at the same time in the 
third causa. 


915А ў фдсеі меу ёттї фотеуёс ото Өерибтутос 6 TH Ваћатту катарешүџёуос 
anp: Cf. О.М. 39, for the idea that surface water, as opposed to water in 
the depths, takes on the clearness of the sunbeams, which renders it white 
in colour. 


9т5АВ ӛтау оўу тўр åvwpadiav erttedvy тәкубтүті то Zratov, arorauBaver 
THY ӧраћбтута kai thy diavyeiav;: As F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 179, n. c notes, 
we are primarily dealing with the effects of oil on the surface of the sea 
in this third causa (cf. éxthedvy). However, Plutarch also clearly refers 
to the air mixed with the seawater (cf. xataeurypévoc, see the previous 
comment). This is not necessarily incompatible, if we may assume that 
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Plutarch is referring to the top-layer of the seawater including the sea 
surface itself (he thus combines both the external and the internal aspects 
of the phenomenon at the same time). What Plutarch is basically arguing, 
then, is that, on account of its density, oil raises no swelling of the waves 
(cf. causa one), but smoothes out the sea and, thus, the air contained in it, 
leading it to become calm and, by implication, transparent. The words tiv 
ӧроћӧттта Kal тўу Gwtoyewy at the end of the explanation imply basically 
the same thing as yaAyjvy and кетаф&увш respectively, as mentioned in the 
quaestio (as such, the aetiology is ‘complete’ at this point, resulting in 
an argumentaive ring [see 4.3.3.3.]). Psellus in De отп. doctr. § 169, 7—10 
Westerink rewrites this sentence completely. He agrees, however, that 
oil on the surface is under scrutiny (externally) as well as the seawater 
itself and the air it contains (internally): ў ӛті tò čarov duarwtatov кої 
Мтаротатоу бу, exryeduevoy TH Өа\ћассү Stackidvyct tov £v офтй (офербу ёра 
кой Aaunpdtatov arepyaletat, yaknvyy дё ёшлтошї етітЕоу dvwOev Kal одк ёбу 
кӛтобеу адтйу dvabpatter8a. See also M. Meeusen, 2012b, p. 112, n. 54. 


ew 


Q.N. 13, 915BC 


In Q.N. 13, Plutarch deals with a last problem concerning seawater. 
He wonders why fishermen's nets decompose more in the winter 
than in the summer, whereas the opposite is true of other objects 
(die ті xewivoc Mov ў бероус тй THY оу onerar SikTVA, каіто vá ү, 
да uov év тф бере тобто пӣйсуғ;). Two explanations are given: the 
first draws attention to the process of футітерістасі, the second to a 
process that is said to be similar to, but not to be mistaken for, o7ic 
(this certainly puts the оўтето: from the quaestio into perspective [see 


4.3.3.3. ]- 


The first explanation is based on the idea that the process of putrefaction is 
triggered by heat being concentrated in the sea. It opens with a quotation 
from Theophrastus, who believes that heat, withdrawing under the cold, 
is concentrated and makes the water in the depths of the sea warmer, as 
is also true of the (interior of the) earth (Потероу, àc Әебфростос oletat, 
TH Vuxp@ то Ospuóv droywpodv Футітерістатол xod Өгрибтера тої cà ёу 040еі 
THs Ва\аттус, Фостер тїс үйс;). Regarding the analogy between the interior 
part of the sea and that of the earth, Plutarch explains that springwaters 
are also warmer in the winter. He adds that ponds and rivers emit more 
vapour, because the heat is enclosed in the depths, as it is mastered by 
the cold (800 кой cà nyala tov 9б4тоу (марфтера TOD yetUdvdc кісі Kal yov 
atutlovar gi Muvou кой ої rotapol: katakheieta yàp elc 04бос ў Өгрибттс т той 
Vroypo9 ҡрату/оаутос). 
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In the second explanation, Plutarch makes a subtle distinction by 
reinterpreting the process of ofc mentioned in the quaestio. He argues 
that the nets do not actually rot but undergo some kind of a process that 
is very similar to rotting and putrefaction when they become rough and 
frozen, as they are desiccated by the cold and violently frayed by the 
waves (ñ a7 Vic èv одк Есті THY біктдоу, Stav 0$ фрі Kal ray Sid Td зубуос 
&vaerpotvóueva, кой Өроттбреуд ui Mov nò тоб KAvdWVOS, сүв тї кой шод усе. 
macys таратдфолоу;). Plutarch adds that the nets also suffer more damage 
by the cold, as they are pulled to pieces like overstrained chords. This is 
due to the fact that the sea is repeatedly agitated by the wintery weather 
(кой yàp tovet ud Mov ¿v крда, ҡабйтер тй vetpa cvvcevvóueva тт@р@ттето, 
т\ғоуйкіс ёктароттоџёутс Oud тоу харфу тїс да\йттис). This is also why 
fishermen, out of fear that their nets will come loose, treat them with dyes 
and make them more solid (616 xoi отдфоосіу а®тй тойс Вафоїс кой ruxvoidct, 
фободиғуог тйс &veAdceic). An additional reason is that fish would not notice 
them (and, by implication, not be attracted to them) if they were not dyed 
or tinted, since the normal colour of the net is like that of air and is hardly 
visible in the sea (ёта ий Badévta шд? урюдѓута м0оу йу éhavOave тойс 
iy8dc: £váepov yàp TÒ той Mvov ypõua Kal ётатућоу év Oa vem). 


915В 210 ті үгімбуос p&Mov ў Oépouc tà THY @3дёшу сўтето 8{кто@, коіто vá 
y &Ma aXXov еу tH Өёре тобто rác yeu: The paradox is that while (summer) 
heat normally triggers putrefaction, the reverse seems to be the case for 
nets in the sea, whereas this is not true in the case of other objects (tå y’ 
Уа). No further mention is made of the other objects in the aetiology, 
but presumably they are not located in the sea but on land, so that they 
are directly exposed to atmospheric temperatures. 


9I5B IlIócepov, 0с Өгӧфрастос oletat, TH Wuxp@ то Ocpuóv Әтоуоро9у 
футітеристатал кой Өєрибтера noei và £v BADE тїс Ө@А@ттус, WoTEp тїс үїс;: 
See Theophr., fr. 163 Wimmer (= 173 FHSG). The ensuing argument (816 
xol кт: see the following comment) is interpreted by Wimmer and FHSG 
as part of the quotation from Theophrastus and correctly so if we may 
assume that Plutarch did not add the analogy with the earth himself (orep 
тїс үйе). This remains unclear, though. The quote may very well originate 
from Theophrastus' lost De aquis (just like the one in Q.N. 7, 914A, which 
also concerns the influence of the seasons on water; see the commentary 
ad loc.), but it may be known to Plutarch indirectly via a lost Aristotelian 
problem. Pliny, NH 2, 234 also says that the sea 1s warmer in winter. 


915В 810 кай тй туүоїа тфу 9бӛтоу (морфтеро, TOD хєцд®убс sior Kat и@)- 
Aov àxuítovcty ai Ainvat кой ol тото катакћеієтол үйр sis BáOoc ў Өєрибтс 
dnd тоб \уоуро® ҡротусоутос: For the working of this process (viz. of 
ӛутітерістасі) in similar natural contexts, see Arist., Mete. 348b2—5, 
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Theophr., Геп. 16, Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. 1, 56 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, pp. 19, 
32-20, 4), Oenopides of Chios, DK41A11 (drawn from Ps.-Aristotle’s De 
Nilo, fr. 248 Rose), Cic., De nat. deor. 2, 25, Sen., NO 6, 13, 2—3 (= Strato, 
fr. 89 Wehrli), Lucr., De rer. nat. 6, 840—847, Pliny, NH 31, 50. For vapours 
rising from rivers, cf. also De prim. frig. 951BC and fr. 75 Sandbach. 


915С етгі ий Вафёута unde ypioSévta ,8оу dv EhavOave тойс ixGic: £váspov 
yàp TÒ Tod Mvov хроно кай dratyAdv év Ваћатту: This point is contradicted in 
De soll. an. 976EF, where Phaedimus, regarding the construction of fishing 
lines, points out that fishermen take care that the hairs forming the leader 
be as white as possible (Aeux&, being the colour of seawater: cf. О.М. 39). In 
this way, they аге /ess noticeable in the sea due to their similar colour (u&à- 
Rov yàp одтос £v TH Ваћатту dV duoidtyta тїс ypdac AnvOdvovar). Notably, in 
what follows in De soll. an. 976F, there is a clear parallel to О.М. 17 (on the 
construction of fishing lines from the hairs of horses; see the commentary 
ad loc.). Indeed, Q.N. 13 and 17 are closely connected to each other by 
their shared interest in fishing utensils. Considering the shared link with 
De soll. an. 976EF, they perhaps even rely on the same hypomnematic 
material. Arguably, the problems that follow in О.М. 18-10 (on sea animals) 
may also pertain to this hypomnematic cluster (see the commentary ad 
loc.). The concatenatio of the problems is complicated at this point in the 
collection, however, by the incorporation of a cluster of three problems 
(О.М. 14-16) regarding the natural properties of wheat and barley. 


ew 


2. Wheat and barley (Q.N. 14-16) 


The cluster of problems in О.М. 14-16 deals with three agricultural 
questions and is concerned, more particularly, with problems related to the 
constitution, growth, and nourishment of wheat and barley, the Greeks’ 
two main cereal crops. The theme of this cluster ties in with the focus on 
the physical differences, and especially contrarieties, between wheat and 
barley in Book 21 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems (0a тері &Adita кої palav 
кой тй био). A significant number of parallels can also be drawn with 
Theophrastus’ botanical works, who himself on a number of occasions 
reflects on the physical differences between wheat and barley (e.g., HP 
8, 4, І-6). In CP 3, 21, 5, Theophrastus says that the growth of grain 
(including wheat and barley: cf. HP 8, 1, 1) depends on three universal 
variables: the nature of the land, the strength or weakness of the seeds and 
the temperature of the air. These three variables recur in the aetiologies of 
О.М. 14-16. This does not necessarily imply, however, that Theophrastus is 
Plutarch's direct source, since the intermediation of a set of lost problems 
cannot be excluded. 
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Q.N. 14, 915CD 


In Q.N. 14, Plutarch wonders why the people of Doris pray for a 
bad harvest of hay (Au ti Дорес edyovtat коку yéptov cvyKouldyy;). He 
provides one explanation, which boils down to the idea that they actually 
pray for rainfall before the summer heat. 


Plutarch argues that hay is ‘badly’ harvested if it gets rained on (H кокФс 
меу ovyxouiletat yóproc 9биеуов;). Hay is cut when it is green, not when it 
15 dry, so it quickly putrefies if it gets soaked (коттетол yàp od Eqpds 929 
ywpds, Hote оўтето туў SidBpoyos yevouevoc). Rainfall before the summer 
is unfavourable for hay. Grain, however, can use it as protection against 
the hot southerly (summer)winds (фбиғуос 0% тро той Өёроус 6 сітос боцбейтой 
трос TH бердд Kai убтіа Tvevuata). In fact, these winds do not allow the grain 
to grow firm as it forms in the ear, but they inhibit or reverse the hardening 
process by their heat, unless the earth is soaked so that there is lasting 
moisture to keep the ears cool and damp (тобто yàp о?к 28 токуду ovvi- 
c'táusvov EV tQ OTHYUL TOV к@ртбу, AN’ стот Kal дш TH берибтүтітйу тй, 
йу un BeBpeyuevys тӯс үйс bypétys mapauévn yúyovoa кой уотбоуса tov стйуру). 


915C Aù ti Лорїс edyovtat какўу yéptov svykopðńv;: What this paradox- 
ical prayer implies, so we learn from the aetiology, is that a bad harvest 
of hay is connected with a good harvest of grain (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 190, n. 82). This problem reminds the reader of the type of cultural- 
antiquarian inquiry in Plutarch’s Quaestiones Graecae (cf. also О.М. то, 
914D and 23, 917F [see 2.4.2.]). Presumably, the proper name Awpteis does 
not refer to all the Doric speaking Greeks, but rather to the inhabitants of 
Doris, a small state located on the border between Thessaly and Boeotia 
(see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 181 n. d). Doris can also refer to the region in 
Asia Minor, consisting of several Doric settlements and islands. 


915 ?брғуос dé про той рос 6 oros боуфейтал тр$с và берид Kat vóta ттує®ў- 
шато: тобто үйр ок && токуобйуал сууістіӛмеуоу еу TH OTAYUL TOV картбу, 
892 siotyor кой Зої TH Өерибтуті thy THEI, йу uy DeDpeyuévno THs үс 
bypétys xapauévn "удуоуса кой votilovca tov ov&yvv: The importance of 
cooling rains falling before the summer season (про то 0£povc) to foster the 
growth of grain is echoed in Q.N. 4, 913A (see the commentary ad loc.). 
For *wind-blown' (2&aveuotc8a1) wheat and barley, cf. Theophr., HP 8, то, 
2—3. Theophrastus says, however, that the winds evaporate the moisture 
in the grains so that they dry and wither, whereas according to Plutarch, 
the southerly winds reverse the hardening process by their heat. Cf. also 
CP 4, 13, 4. 


e. 
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Q.N. 15, 915DE 


In Q.N. 15, Plutarch wonders why a rich, deep soil bears wheat, while 
thin soils are better for barley (Aux ti торофёрос ў піоу Kal Вадаа хора, 
крібофдрос 6% pa&Mov ў Aertéyews;). He provides one explanation, based 
on the distinct physical properties of wheat and barley seeds (esp. their 
nourishment and strength). 


Plutarch argues that strong seeds need more food (which is provided by 
the soil in which they are planted), whereas weak ones require thin and 
light nourishment. He also states that barley is weaker and more open in 
texture, so that it will not bear much or heavy food (H ёт: t&v orepudtwv tà 
ісуорё TAslovos трофӯс батол và 8” йсбеуй Аеттїс кой Ehadptic, &тӨєуёттєроу 8” 
ў кр:0ў кой шоубтероу: 80у où фёра ту TOMY трофйу Kat Bapetav;). Testimony 
is found in the fact that the three-month variety of wheat, which gives 
a lower yield and requires less nourishment, grows better in dry places, 
and therefore also matures sooner (uaptupei òè TH Adyw ToUTw Tod пороб 
тӛу Tplunvoy £v тоїс ®тоЁ]ро фдесбол 0 Әліоу, dvootétepov бута кой трофйс 
Әлйттоуос deduevov: 615 кой ovvteheitat vtov). 


9150 Aù ті торофброс ў тіоу Kai Babeta үдро, ҡрі0офброс dé uov ў 
Aertéyews;: For the idea that rich soil bears wheat best, whereas thin 
soil barley, cf. Theophr., CP 3, 21, 2 (Ос 8” @т®А®с єйтєїө ў меу Аетт?| үй 
крібофдрос duetvwv, ў дё riepa торофброс) and HP 8, 9, 1 (6 (тәр541 uiv 
Ayay ©те хорау ў 98 кріӨй Sbvatat Kal ѓу тойс уафаротёроцс екфереу). Cf. 
also Varro, De re rust. 1, 23-24. 


915D ‘Н ёт «àv exepuáctov тй ісүзрд тӛгіоуос трофӯс Jetta và 8” àoOevfi 
Aents Kai Ehahpac, ёсӨдєуёстероу 8” ў кріӨй Kai маубтероу" GOev où pépet ту 
TOMAY трофйу Kat Bapsiav;: On the nourishment of both wheat and barley 
in relation to their strength, cf. Theophr., CP 4, 13, 4—5: [ñ xpi97] tò Әл оу 
йсӨєу?с [...] [tò торду] тәкудтероу кой ioyupdtepov wate THY меу ёбу бейсбол 
трофйс Tov 8# п\еіоуос [...] ў òè [kph] тло те ка pavi thv ovow одоо. 


9I5DE џартореї дё то Adyw тодто тоў тороб Tov Tpiunvor ёу тоїс dTOEN pots 
фдесбол 0 Әліоу, йуостбтероу дута Kal трофӯс Ә.йттоуос Jeduevov: 810 Kai 
соутећеїтол v&ytov: The three-month variety of wheat is sown in spring 
and is named after the fact that it takes only three months to grow (cf. 
Theophr., HP 8, т, 4). In his commentary on Hes., Op. 486—489 (= fr. 68 
Sandbach), Plutarch reports that this kind of grain owes its growth to 
the spring rains (cf. О.М. 4, 913A and 14, 915D). For the lower nutritive 
demands of the three-month variety of wheat, cf. Theophr., CP 3, 21, 2: Tav 
dé торфу 6 меу трїшүуос £v тоїс Xerrvoyelotc kaMiwv: оӘицетрос yàp Ù трофй ко0фу 
xob$otc. Cf. also Cato, De agr. 35. The comparative фуостбтероу (“giving 
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a lower yield’) is only found here in Q.N. 15, 915E and in Theophr., CP 
4, 13, 2 (cf. also 3, 21, 1: dvootmwtata). C. Hubert, 1960, p. 14 suggests 
correcting фуостбтероу to йуотістбтероу (“drier”), which is not implausible. 
It is perhaps safer, though, to stay with the reading of most manuscripts (cf. 
also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 190—191, п. 85), especially because it is closer 
also to Theophrastus’ word use (йуостос and &véotimos are synonymous: 
see LSJ, s.vv., ii). Kaltwasser’s emendation (фуотоутероу, “without the south 
wind’) is not very useful. 


ew 


Q.N. 16, 915ЕЕ 


Q.N. 16 1s closely related to the previous problem by the topic of planting 
wheat and barley (and more explicitly by the phrase oc гірукомеу in the 
first causa). Plutarch seeks to explain the saying *plant wheat in mud, 
but barley in dust? (Aux ті2Еүстол ‘otrov &v tq). фотеџе, тйу 0 крібйу ёу 
xóver ). He provides four explanations in a rapid succession. The first one 
focuses on the amount of food mastered by both types of grain, the second 
on their composition, the third on the composition of the soil, and the 
fourth on the damage done to wheat by ants. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch cross-refers to what was said in the 
previous chapter (О.М. 15, 915D). He argues that wheat can master more 
food, whereas barley cannot stand a great and overwhelming amount 
(Пӛбтероу, we siphkauev, 6 меу бфуалтол trelovos трофйс катакратеу ў д” од фёра 
TO TOAD Kal KaToKAULoV). 

According to the second explanation, wheat, being solid and woody, 
grows better in damp soil, where it is softened and moistened, whereas 
a drier soil at the start (i.e. when the seeds are planted?) is suitable for 
barley because of its open structure (ў ттоку$с àv 6 турдс xod Evrwdys фдетой 
Стоу ѓу бүр uahattouevoc кой yvAovuevos, тӯ дё кр!Ө]] бій uavdtyta ovupopov 
£y ёруй Tò Enpócepov:). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch argues that the composition (of the 
muddy soil) is suitably proportioned and harmless (to the wheat) because 
of the (wheat’s) heat, while barley is colder (ў òà Өерибтүта oúupetpoç кой 
ABhaBis ў крёт\с roy póvepov 8” ў крі0%;). 

In the fourth and final explanation, Plutarch draws attention to farmers’ 
fear of planting wheat in dry soil because of the damage done to it by 
ants, which immediately attack it (ў фобобутол tov торду év Enp трібеу 
did тойс мдрицкас, EvOd¢ yàp етітібеутол). On the other hand, ants are less 
likely to plunder barley, since their grains are difficult to lift and carry 
off due to their size (тйс òè крі0%с Яттоу фероутой, босфастактог үйр siot кой 
достаракбшотох бій иёүєӨос;). 
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915Е Ай ti déyetar ‘otov £v түй фдтезе, тйу 82 крібйу év кбув!”: Notably, 
the proverb reads оїтоу, not торбу, but Plutarch interprets it as wheat in his 
aetiology (i.e. barley’s counterpart). E. Diehl, 1925, p. 197, 16 included this 
verse in his collection of carmina popularia. According to L. Senzasono, 
2006, р. 191, п. 86, it is an agricultural proverb (rather than a riddle) with a 
clear instructional meaning. It is perhaps a bit strange, however, to literally 
plant barley, or anything else, in dust or ashes (xévic). The same is true 
for planting wheat in the mud. A similar saying is explained in Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 923a9-10 regarding mint: Aux ti Aéyecou шіубуу £v тоёр шіт” ётб 
мйте фдтеуе; (this saying is listed in M. Apostolius, Coll. paroem. 11, 61; 
see E.L. Leutsch, 1965, pp. 530—531). 


915Е Пбтероу, we eipiauev, 6 меу duvatat тӘсгіоуос трофйс котакротегу ў д” 
od фёра то TOAD кой котахАўоу: For the idea that wheat can master food 
better, cf. Theophr., CP 3, 21, 4 (xataxpatei үйр тїс трофӯс [...] 6 торёс 
udMov) and 4, 13, 5 ([Порёс] ёт! òè ісүурбтерос àv кой катакратеї Kal ovuTéeTTEL 


иб№оу). 


915Е ў токуёс àv 6 Tupds Kal Evrlwons фдетол В тоу &v бүрд parattouevos 
Kat ү93одмеуос, TH дё кр Oe џаубтуто сЗрфороу £v ёруў то Enpdtepov;: 
According to Theophr., CP 3, 21, 4, wheat grows better in rainy regions 
and is more resistant to rains than barley. Regarding the open texture of 
barley (also mentioned in Q.N. 15, 915D), cf. CP 4, 13, 5: ў «p87 [...] uev? 
THY фдоіу oca. 


915Е ў 51a берибтута сўщиетрос кой dbrabys ў xpæors puypdtepov д” ў pif: 
The formulation of this causa is concise. I take 514 Өгрибтуто to refer to 
the natural heat of the wheat and not of the muddy soil in which it is 
planted, although this is not impossible from a syntactical perspective 
(cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 184—185 with n. a and L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 192, n. 88). After all, muddy soil is more likely to be cold as it is drained 
with cool water (cf. О.М. 14, 915D), as opposed to dusty soil, which is 
drier and, by implication, hotter. If this is correct, Plutarch implies that 
a hot plant (c.q. wheat) requires a cold soil (c.q. mud) and a cold plant 
(c.q. barley) a hot one (c.q. dust). A relevant parallel for this is found in 
Quaest. conv. 648CD, where Ammonius refers to Harpalus’ failure to 
plant ivy in Babylonian soil: this is ascribed to the natural heat of the plant 
(cf. Theophr., CP 4, 4, 1; cf. also Alex. 35, 15). Ivy, being naturally hot 
itself, cannot become acclimated to the hot Babylonian soil and withers 
because of the excessive heat: ‘what is cold loves heat, and what is hot 
cold’ (ф2бердду ёсті то yvypóv кої prrdyuxpov то беррбу). What is probably 
meant in Q.N. 16, then, is that the cold, muddy soil is commensurate 
(cbupevpoc) to the wheat, which is hot (ій берибтута), and — vice versa — 
that barley, being colder (yvypócepov), requires a warmer, drier, dusty soil. 
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For the required commensuration (cvyuetpia) of the composition (xpácic) 
of the soil to the plant growing in it, cf. also Theophr., CP 2, 9, 7: & «ic 
ётёра yopa тоютту Exel THY крӣоту сте oúuuetpov екбіббуол THY трофду. For 
the coldness of barley, cf. Hipp., De victu. 2, 40, and for the heat of wheat, 
cf. Theophr., CP 3, 21, 4. In Quaest. conv. 697B, the natural heat of wheat 
is illustrated by the fact that wine is quickly evaporated when wine jars 
are placed in the wheat pits. 


915ЕЕ ў фо офутал tov турду ѓу Enp@ тргу die тойс ифрицкос, 69096 
үйр ётитібгутол: тйс è кріӨйс ўттоу фероутол, босбастоктог үйр ciot Kat 
dvorapaxdutotot did иёүг0ос;: This seems to imply that ants cannot cross 
humid soil (c.q. mud); otherwhise they would be able to steal the wheat 
grains. According to this logic though, one may wonder why barley is not 
planted in humid soil just as well — the ants cannot carry its grains anyway, 
so it would not really matter —, but this point was already explained in 
the previous causae. On the cleverness (and virtuousness) of ants more 
generally, see De soll. an. 967D—968B (where allusion is again made 
to ants’ reluctance toward humidity in the quotation from Arat., Phaen. 
956). Michael Glycas also refers to ants’ reluctance toward barley and 
their preference for wheat (c.q. оїтоу). This is not explained in light of 
the magnitude of the grains of barley but of the odour given off by their 
ears (Ann. 1, 62 = p. 118, 17-19 Bekker: © pupung еті tov отйууу &vepyóusvoc 
дофроіуетой, кой ¿àv кру, фебуг бт’ одтой кой етгі Tov тоб attov otdyvv Еруетой). 
For ants’ perception of smells, cf. Arist., De sensu 444b12. Theophr., HP 
8, то, 4 is concerned with the damage caused by grubs (сҡодцкес) to the 
roots and ears of wheat. According to L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 192-193, 
n. 89 the term oxaAnxes in that passage may indicate ‘larvae of insects’, 
and thus also of ants. This, however, is speculation and Plutarch does not 
speak of grubs or larvae at all. 


ew 


3. Sea animals and fishing (Q.N. 17—19) 


The three problems that follow in Q.N. 17-10 deal with the topic of sea 
animals and fishing. From a thematic perspective Q.N. 13 links up closely 
with О.М. 17 (both problems deal with fishermen utensils). Based on 
several parallel accounts in a relatively short section of De sollertia 
animalium (viz. 976E-977A, 978EF, 979B; see the commentary below), 
there may be reason to assume that О.М. 13 and 17—19 are modelled on 
the same or similar hypomnematic material (it is unlikely, therefore, that 
there is a chronological rupture in composition between Q.N. 18 and 19 
[see the prologue, n. 24]). No clear source can be appointed for these 
chapters, but it can be presumed that Plutarch, at least in part, relies on 
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Peripatetic zoology (see, e.g., the quote from Theophrastus’ De animalibus 
colorem mutantibus in О.М. 19, 916B). As always, the intermediation of 
lost Ps.-Aristotelian problems cannot be excluded. 


Q.N. 17, 915Е-916А 


In О.М. 17, Plutarch wonders why people use the hairs of stallions 
rather than those of mares to manufacture fishing lines (Aux ti тфу 
dppévor (ттоу učňov T TOV Oy era Ths трас eic THY ©ршйу Aaußávovor;). He 
provides two short explanations. According to the first, the properties of 
the horse’s body as a whole are also present in its smaller body parts, 
even in its smallest ones (c.q. its hairs). In the second, Plutarch makes a 
more concrete distinction between the male and the female body, where 
attention (implicitly) goes to their different anatomy. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch argues, by analogy with the relative 
strength in other body parts, that the stallion has stronger hair than the mare 
(Пӛтероу, we то dots TÒ ğppev тоб Өўћғос мересі, кой тойс ӨріЙу edtovedtepdv 
ӛстіу;). 

In the second explanation, he suggests that people rather believe that 
the mares’ hairs become inferior because they are wetted by their urine (ў 
UdMov 8\& тӛ одроу olovtat тйс Tpixas THY Onrewy Вреҳоџёуос yiverOat yelpovac;). 


915Е Ave ti тфу дрреуоу іттоу uov ў THY Inder тйс тріҳос elc THY óppitv 
AauBávovcu: As appears from the second explanation, "[t]he hairs of the 
tail are in question" (F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 185, n. c). 


916A ў џа№оу бій Td odpov оїоуто тйс Tplyas THY 0nAewov Вреҳоџёуос yiver Out 
xelpovac;: The argument is based on the anatomical dissimilarity between 
the male and the female body. The reported discomfort is strange to 
stallions, since their tails, as opposed to those of mares, are not located 
in the vicinity of the urethra. The same explanation is given in a parallel 
passage in De soll. an. 977A: іттеіолс yàp Өр ypõvtat, тйс THY àpp£vov 
Aa ауоутес: ai yàp Өң\еюи TH odpw тўу telya BeBpeypévny 4драуй тоюботу. 
This passage probably originates from the scholia on Hom., //. 24, 80— 
82 (quoted in De soll. an. 976F, with reference also to Archil., fr. 57 
Edmonds). Cf. also Eustathius’ commentary ad loc.: oi 8$ totepov xoi 
іттейше 9р: ypavtou. Cf. H. Cherniss and W.C. Helmbold, 1957, p. 423, n. f. 


ды 


Q.N. 18, 916AB 


The following problem in Q.N. 18 originates from popular weather lore 
(cf. also Q.N. 2 and 4). Plutarch wonders why the appearance of the 
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calamary is a sign of a big storm (Aux тї cevOlc datvouévy oqueióv ёсті 
uey&Xov yeiudvoc;). He gives only one explanation, which draws specific 
attention to the etymology of the word uo». (cephalopods; literally 
‘soft things’, ‘molluscs’). 


Plutarch argues that all cephalopods by nature are sensitive to cold due 
to their bodily construction. Their flesh is bare and naked, they are not 
covered with a shell, skin or scales, and their hard and bony parts are 
located inside, which is why they are called ‘soft things’ СН тдута фса 
TH Lahde Sdoprye Oi үоиубтута тїс саркос кой YAÓTNTO, шіт” dotpdKw UATE 
dépuatt ute Xentót oxeTrouevys AM’ ёутёс éyovans TÒ oKhypov Kal дотеФбес, 
816 Kal кекдутол uordxia;). By reason of their sensitivity, cephalopods 
quickly become aware of the impending storm (voy? 0% троолсӨйуетол 
ov єбт@Өвшу tod увдфуос). That is why the octopus makes a retreat to land, 
and when it grasps small rocks, it is a sign of imminent winds, whereas the 
calamary jumps out of the water in an attempt to escape the cold and the 
disturbance in the depths of the sea (80ev 5 шу толдтоус elc үўу àvorcpéyet кой 
TOY тетрібіоу дутдомбоубиеуос onuEidv got туеддотос 600v oto тарбутос, ў 
бе vevOlc EdMetat, devyovon то Woyos кой TÙY ¿v Báder тарауйу тїс 6n conc). 
At the end of the explanation, Plutarch adds that the calamary has the 
most fragile and delicate flesh of all of the cephalopods (this results in an 
implicit argumentative ring [see 4.3.3.3.]) (кої yàp ёа имота TOY роћакіоу 
єйӨрөттоу Kal @т@Аду TO баркФбес). 


916A теубіс: See LSJ, s.v.: *calamary or squid, Loligo vulgaris". See 
also A. Dalby, 2003, р. 311, s.v. “squid”: “When used specifically, Greek 
teuthis is the name for the small Loligo vulgaris and related species. 
Greek teuthos is the name for full-grown specimens of the much larger 
species Todarodes sagittatus and its relatives. This is the squid that can 
fly, though it does not fly far.” According to Varro’s Latin etymology 
(De ling. Lat. 5, 79), the lolligo was originally called volligo because it 
flies up. It is probably better to speak of ‘leaping’, though, as Plutarch 
does (cf. 2&&)\eta), rather than ‘flying’. Moreover, L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 195, n. 94 notes that the loligo vulgaris (the calamary) does not fly 
out of the water, but that the loligo volitans does (on which, cf. Pliny, 
NH 18, 361 and 32, 149: probably to be identified with the flying fish, 
i.e. the family of exocoetidae). He points out that both animals were 
probably mistaken for one another in Antiquity. For further references on 
squids ‘flying’ in the manner of flying fish, see D'A.W. Thompson, 1947, 
p. 260. 


916A 'H návca dice và ua. дорул 810 үхџубтута тїс TapKds Kal 
yiotyta, т? дстрдӛко тє déppatt ийте Aeridt oxeTrouévys 4227 evtdg 
éxovans TÒ oKANpoY Kat бтте@дєс, 30 кой кекдутол uat das: Regarding the 
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octopus’ intolerance of cold (and sweet) water, cf. also Theophylactus 
Simocatta, Quaest. phys. 9 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, p. 176, 12—34). 


916AB 60e» ó uv тоХдтоус eic үйу dvatpéxer Kal THY тетрібіоу йутдом0о0- 
vouevos a"uetóv істі Tvevatos ӛсоу одто торбутос, ў OE теубіс #®@ААетол, 
фейүосут@ то VUxoc кай тўу ёу BáOet capo тїс Ө@Ааттс: As to the image of 
the octopus clinging to small stones in order to remain balanced, a similar 
remark can be found in De soll. an. 979B, where Plutarch reports that 
the sea-hedgehog has the same habit: it clings to small rocks (u6i8toic) 
in order not to capsize or be swept away by the swell when it senses a 
storm coming (étav ойсбауутой 4 Уоуто xemava кой aov). Similar reports 
about the octopus, calamary, cuttlefish and the like clinging to (small) 
rocks in order to remain steady are found, e.g., in Arist., РА 685a30-b2, 
HA 523b32-33, Ael., NA 5, 41, Ath., Deipn. 7, 323d (= Arist., fr. 338 Rose), 
Pliny, NH 9, 83; 18, 361. Cf. also Sept. Sap. conv. 163D (a giant octopus 
carries along a stone) and De soll. an. 967AB (bees ballast themselves 
with little stones). For the calamary’s peculiar ability to leap out (2&&)Aeta) 
of the sea and ‘fly’ in the air, cf. Opp., Hal. т, 429-432 (in order to escape 
Its attackers); 3, 166—167, Ael., NA 9, 52 (out of fear), Cic., De div. 2, 145, 
12—14, Pliny, NH 9, 84; 18, 361; 32, 15 and 149 (loligo volitans). According 
to А.Е. Scholfield, 1958, p. xxii “there can be little doubt that Aelian has 
paraphrased Oppian". If this 1s correct, Plutarch and (Aelian via) Oppian 
possibly rely (either directly or indirectly) on the same or similar source, 
presumably of Peripatetic origin, perhaps Theophrastus' De signis (cf. 
Sign. 40: КоХоюі ёк tod vótov тетбиеуоі кой теубібес yxewépwa). There is no 
reason to assume, however, that Plutarch relies on personal observation 
for the differences in explanation with Aelian (pace L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 194, n. 94). Moreover, the idea that the calamary jumps out of the water 
in an attempt to escape the cold and the disturbance in the depths of the 
sea Is contradicted in Q.N. 8, 914B, where Plutarch reports that the sea 
becomes warmer when it grows rough, not colder [see 4.3.3.1. ]. 


916B xai yap ёха uuo ca tov раћахіоу е9бруттоу кой бтаћоу то саркёдгс: 
The idea that the calamary has the most fragile and delicate flesh of all 
cephalopods implies that it is also the most sensitive. Cf. Arist., РА 678b32: 
TÒ обра Tay ёк раћакотёрас сууестйуо capKdc. In the margin, F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, p. 186, n. d remarks that the calamary’s “bony processes are smaller 
than those of the cuttlefish but not than those of the octopus". The main 
focus here is, of course, on the calamary and less on the octopus (to which 
Plutarch turns in the next problem). 


ew 
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Q.N. 19, 916BF 


О.М. 19 is the most extensive problem in the collection and concerns 
the octopus’ change of colour (Aù ti tùy xpóav 6 то\®ттоус ё оЛМатте;). 
Regarding concatenatio, the тоА®тоус has made its appearance already 
in О.М. 18, 916A, and the image of it sitting on a rock recurs in this 
problem. There is a relatively large cluster of parallel passages for this 
phenomenon throughout Plutarch’s oeuvre (cf. Alc. 23, 4-5, De ad. et am. 
51D-53D, De am. mult. 96F, De soll. an. 978EF), which I have presented 
schematically earlier on [see 2.1.2.]. Plutarch provides three explanations 
for the phenomenon here, which are closely connected to each other. 
The first one deals with the octopus’ change of colour by a physiological 
process in the animal’s body involving its breath (nveðua), the second 
draws attention to the fact that the octopus not only changes, but also 
adapts its colour to its surroundings and the third tries to explain the 
natural mechanism that lies behind this adaptation (therefore, it is also 
the most comprehensive of the three, explaining both the change and the 
adaptation of the octopus’ colour). 


In the first causa, Plutarch gives Theophrastus’ opinion, according to 
which the octopus is by nature a cowardly animal. Thus, when it is 
agitated, it undergoes a change by its breath and simultaneously alters its 
colour, much like in human beings (Пбтероу, 06 Әгбфрастос фето, дабу 
есті фсе Cov: étav оду capo Of, третбивуоу TH TVEÝLATL, TUULETABÁN EL TO 
ypaua кадатер йудротос). The reference to human physiology is illustrated 
with the Homeric saying that ‘the coward’s complexion alters’ (516 кої 
Aérextou “тоб шеу үйр те какоб трететол хрос’). 

In the second causa, Theophrastus’ argument is considered insuf- 
ficient. Even though it is a plausible explanation for the change of the 
octopus’ colour, it does not account for its assimilation to its surroundings 
(Ñ тобто mpóc Thy etaBodny тау АёАєктол mpóc dé ту ёбоџоіосту ody txaveic;). 
Plutarch further explains that the octopus changes in such a way that it 
assimilates its colour to the rocks that are closeby (uetabdMer yàp odtwe, 
бете тўу ypdav айс dv пло бу ттётролс Suotodv). Plutarch’s critical attitude 
becomes more pronounced when he quotes two poets in order to illustrate 
the aspect of assimilation. First he gives an excerpt from Pindar, who 
wrote: ‘matching most in mind the sea beast’s complexion, take in every 
town your place’ (тр5с 6 xoi Піубарос ¿roinge ‘novtiov 0npóc хроті uoa 
убоу / просфёроу т@толс поћесоту uev ). The ability to adapt and assimilate 
to one's surroundings (дшш!) is echoed in the distich by Theognis that 
follows: *acquire the mind of the many-coloured octopus, that looks to 
the eye like the rock on which it settles’ (xoi O£oyvic “то0Х0тобос убоу 
{суе coXvypóov, c noti пётру, / TH просош\уот, тоїос ideiv ёфёут’). Plutarch 
continues that they (viz. the poets) say that people who are very clever 
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and cunning also have this habit; they always imitate the octopus in order 
to remain unseen and unnoticed by their neighbours (тобто дў xol тої; 
navovpyig kal Sewotnytt 9ттерфероутос £yetv то ётитўдеуиа Aéyovory, we ӛтер тоб 
AaGeiv кой Siadvyety тоїс тдусіоу Eavtode del arrerxdlev тоА®тод). At the end of 
the causa, Plutarch ridicules Pindar and Theognis, wondering ironically 
whether they believe that the octopus treats its colour like a garment that 
can be easily changed whenever the animal wishes (ў ко0фтер eo Oy TH 
Хрба vouilovar урӯсдол, фадіос обтос ў RovAetat метеубубиеуоу;). 

At the beginning of the third causa, Plutarch suggests that the octopus 
itself initiates the effect by feeling fright, but that the determining factor 
of the explanation lies elsewhere (&p' обу тўу меу брүйу aùtòç évdidwot Tod 
т4боус Selous, xà dé кдра тїс aitiag £v оқ ёттї;). He emphatically incites 
the reader to consider Empedocles’ theory of emanations, according to 
which ‘there are emanations from all things that ever were’ (skóre 01, 
кат” "Euredoxhéa үуоўс ӛті ravtwy eioly ёторроой 600” éyévovto). Plutarch 
explains that many streams of particles continuously emanate not only 
from animals, plants, the earth and the sea, but also from stones, bronze 
and iron (où yàp (Фоу uóvov од? футбу obd8 үйс кой Ваћаттүс, 0220 кой МӨ» 
ӛтеу еубедеудс TOMA фебџота кой ҳаћкоў кой сдурох). The emanation theory 
is further illustrated in two somewhat digressive ways (xoi yép). Plutarch 
first notes that everything that decays or gives off a smell does so because 
some part is continuously streaming away and departing from it (xoi yàp 
фбеіретой т@ут кой 96обе TH реу del vt кой фЕресбол сууеу0). Then a short 
digression into magnetism follows. Plutarch notes that people explain 
the phenomenon of attraction or jumping (in magnetism) by emanations, 
some assuming it to be due to entanglements, others to impacts, and 
still others to impulsions and circumventions (xol yàp #\5 7| ётїттүүд тє 
тоойо\ тойс &roppo(ouc, ot меу ёџтћЛокйс одтфу ої dé TAnyds ol 8” ёсе туйс кой 
тер\0оес ooxiOéuevot). After these digressive illustrations, the discourse 
returns to the main line of explanation. Plutarch argues that it is likely 
that many fine particles are constantly detached from rocks lying by the 
seashore as they are sprayed and battered by the sea. These particles 
do not adhere to the body of any animal (except the octopus), and they 
cannot be seen because they either slip off the skin of animals that have 
narrower pores or pass through those that have more open ones (и@мет@ 
dé TOY TapdAwy петрёу ётїррагуоцёушу Kal Vmyouévov dnd тӯс On von &mévou 
uépn кой Opaúopata Tod кол Аетгт& <еікёс> сууғубс, & т<оіс деу 92>2о( од 
тросі<сүето> COLAT @АА\& havOdver перюћмод&уоута т@у ткуотероус 
Еубутоу тброос 7| бекбеоута tæv uævotépovç). The octopus, by contrast, has 
flesh that is obviously honeycombed in appearance and full of pores and 
(thus) receptive of emanations (6 2? тоА®тоос THY те т®рк@ тровібеУ aùtóðev 
avOpnviaddys кой тоА®тгорос Kat дектікёс йторро:фу otv). When the animal is 
frightened, it undergoes and effects a change by its breath (cf. causa one), 
by compressing, as it were, and contracting its body, so that it receives and 
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shelters the emanations from nearby objects оп its surface (бтау те деіст), 
TH туеддалі третбреуос Kal третоуу olov ётфгүбє TÒ có Kal соуйүшүеу, Әсте 
mpoadéyer Oat Kal otéye ётитоћӯс тйс THY ёүүўс ёторроќос̧). This is further 
explained by the fact that (the skin’s) roughness, in combination with 
(its) softness, provides places of lodgement for the particles that settle 
on it and do not disperse but collect and remain in place. As such, the 
roughness causes the surface (of the skin) to take on the same colour as 
the objects that are most nearby (кой yap ў троу9т1(с wet тїс моХаҡбтүтос 
edpac Tapévovow Tots ётифероџёуоіс шересі, ий oKEdavvuLEvols AM’ @Өрооцёуос 
Kal тросцеуоусі, abyxpov<y arrepydletau> Thy emipdverav <тоїс éyyb>tata). As 
an important piece of evidence, at the end of the explanation, Plutarch 
refers to the fact that the octopus does not take on a likeness to all of the 
objects nearby, nor does the chameleon take on a likeness to pale objects. 
In fact, both animals only take on a likeness to those objects that have 
emanations to which their pores are commensurate (текиўріоу д? тїс aiting 
иёүа TO UTE тобтоу TAG &&ouototoOot тоїс oov тє TOV хдроћёоута тоїс 
Aevxoic үроиосіу, 022% uóvotc ёк@тєроу, àv Tals йторроќоис тброос TUUMETPOUG 
Еуоосіу). 


916B Ate ті civ хрбоу ó тоХ0то96 аодтте: The verb %%07дйтте means to 
“change utterly” (LSJ, s.v.) and does not imply an element of adaptation. 
Nevertheless, this aspect of adaptation will play an important role in 
Plutarch’s aetiology (viz. in the second and third causae). 


916B Ilétepov, wo Өебфростос фето, 16у істі ducer Gov: Stav обу vapaxOfi 
третбреуоу TH TVEÚLATI, TuUpETAbaE TÒ хрёра ҡабдлтер d&vOpwroc: The 
basic idea here (= fr. 188 Wimmer = 365C FHSG) is that the octopus’ 
passive sensation of fear triggers an active movement and change in 
the body (c.q. metachrosis) by the intermediation of the rvedua (cf. 
ЕН. Sandbach, 1965, р. 187, п. f). This is reminiscent of Aristotle’s rvejua 
theory, where туғбџо is famously described as an ópyavov of the soul, by 
which movement is imparted to the body (DA 433b18, GA 789b8—9; cf. also 
esp. MA 703a3-b1). As we learn from Athenaeus, Theophrastus’ account 
originates from his lost De animalibus colorem mutantibus (D.L. 5, 44), 
where the octopus’ metachrosis is attributed to its fear and need for 
protection (Theophr., fr. 173 Wimmer = 365B FHSG = Ath., Deipn. 7, 
317: тӛу тоА®тод@ pno тоїс тетрфбесі шмота тото avvsbouototcOat тобто 
тообутоа фо кої фолохйс x&pw). Cf. also, e.g., Pliny, NH 9, 87: colorem 
mutat ad similitudinem loci, et maxime in metu. Theophrastus is probably 
following Aristotle here (see PA 679213: 6 то40тоус тйс тАектйуос yet 
ypnotuous Kal ту тоб хр®шотос retaBoryy, ў cvuBatve а®тФ@ [...] бі detriav, 
cf. also HA 622215). Several parallels for this phenomenon have been 
collected by V. Rose, 1863, pp. 362—365 (to which Clem. Al., Paed. 3, п, 
80, 2 can be added). 
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916B 210 Kai hérextar ‘tod uv үйр те како трететол урос’: Line taken from 
the conversation between Idomeneus and Meriones on heroes and cowards 
(1. 13, 279). In De virt. mor. 452A Plutarch quotes from the same Homeric 
passage (Л. 13, 284—285a: той 8” йуадоб ойт” йр трететол хрос оёте ті Айу 
торба). In О.М. 19, however, the focus is on the physical rather than the 
ethical side of cowardice (which is reminiscent of the general line of 
argumentation in Book 27 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems: ёса тері póßov кой 
dvopelav [see 1.2.5, n. 226]). Pliny, NH п, 224-225 ascribes the change in 
colour to the variation of the blood supply. 


916B ў тобто прос тйу uexaoAny mOavas екта тр$с dé ту eouoiwory ody 
ікоуде;: Notably, Plutarch did not mention the issue of assimilation in 
the quaestio, where he only refers to the octopus' change of colour (cf. 
eadrdttet: see the commentary ad loc.). For the aspect of assimilation, cf. 
also, e.g., Ael., VH 1, тапа Antig. Car., Hist. mir. 25a, 1—2; 50, 1-2. 


916BC трёс 6 кой Піударос érotnce “тоутіоу 0npóc хроті yáMota vóov 
/ тросфероу тбсодс поћмесолу ӛлі,” кої Өбоүу “тоуА®тодос убоу love 
moXvxpóov, ёс поті nétpy, / tH тросошћст, тоїос ібгіу £G&vw': The original 
context of Pindar's quote (= fr. 43 Snell) is Amphiaraus' advice to his 
son Amphilochus, that he has to adapt to the circumstances in which 
he finds himself. Theognis’ lines (215-216 West) are part of the poet's 
advice to Cyrnus to adapt his 790¢ to each one of his friends’ characters 
(alternatively, the poet may also be addressing his own Ouuóc: cf. 213 West, 
see B.A. Van Groningen, 1966, p. 82). The two quotations may have been 
taken from one and the same intermediate source where they were already 
combined. They both recur in De soll. an. 978E and are also clustered 
in Ath., Deipn. 12, 513cd (see also 7, 317a). The lines from Theognis are 
also quoted separately in De am. mult. 96F. Plutarch may be relying on a 
Peripatetic tradition, more precisely on an intermediary derivation from 
Theophrastus, e.g., via a lost problem (see A. Peretti, 1953, p. 96, n. 1 
and F.R. Adrados, 1958, pp. 3-4; see also F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 136 and 
L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 197—198, nn. 99-100). 


916C тобто OH xal тойс mavovupyía kal dervdtytt ®тєрфёроутас Exety Td 
етатудеома Aéyovcty, 0с ®тёр тоў halet кой бішфәүгіу Tots тӚусіоу EavTOdS 
hel ёте еу тоХдтоби F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 189 translates Aéyovo as 
“men say”, thus interpreting it impersonally (Aéyetat). However, it seems 
more natural that Pindar and Theognis are the subjects of X¢yovow and 
also of vouifovcr further on (cf., e.g., De esu 997E, where Pythagoras and 
Empedocles are the subjects of phoovor). Indeed, what ‘they say’ according 
to Plutarch's interpretation is in agreement with the original context of 
the quotes just recorded (see the previous comment). Sandbach marks 
a lacuna between @тек@багу and по\отоді, and adds: “<But what do they 
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suppose to be the mechanism of change» in the octopus?" (cf. De soll. 
an. 978E: unyavý xpoyuevoc, and Alc. 23, 4: unyavy). Pohlenz proposes to 
insert ӧџо(ос. There is no lacuna in the manuscripts, though, but, even 
so, Sandbach's interpolation does nicely capture what Plutarch seems to 
be implying (no modifications should be made to the text to make this 
more explicit, though). In what follows it is clearly Plutarch’s intention 
to criticise the poets and their moralising interpretation of the natural 
phenomenon at hand. What Plutarch is probably implying, then, is that 
the octopus’ colour change is not the effect of a deliberate choice: it is 
triggered not on purpose but by fear (tù меу ёруўу adtoc évd(Swor тоб т4боус 
беісос xta.). According to L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 198, n. 101, an element of 
fear rather than friendship is already present in Plutarch's interpretation of 
the poets, but this seems unlikely (the context of friendship is clear from 
the parallels in De ad. et am. 51D and De am. mult. 06Е-о7А). 


916C ў xabdrep ёсӨўті TH хрбо vouitovct хрйс9ол, Padiws одтос fj бодАетол 
uetevovduevov;: The irony in Plutarch's literary criticism of the two poets 
is clear here (the register of which is exceptional to the overall denotative 
style of the collection [see 1.2.4., n. 204]). Cf. also Amatorius 767A: 
фетр іџатіоу. At the same time, this phrase raises the question of whether 
the octopus deliberately changes its colour or not, that is, whether the 
adaptation is based on a rational decision or on the emotion of fear. In 
De soll. an. 978EF, Phaedimus argues that the octopus’ metachrosis (as 
opposed to the chameleon’s; see further) is not due to an emotional reaction 
(c.q. fear), but is, instead, a deliberate change (uetaBaMe yàp ёк mpovoíac, 
unyavý үрдивуостобХаубауғу & dédte [contradictio in terminis!] кой aubevew 
ois трёфетол). Plutarch will disagree with this theory in the following causa 
in О.М. 19, where he argues that the octopus itself initiates the effect by 
feeling fright (тйу меу @руйу adtoc ёудід осп тоб т4боус Selous xth.). Cf. also 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 136—137. Additionally, the quotations from Pindar 
and Theognis (and also from Homer in the first causa) oblige Plutarch 
to incorporate a certain degree of ethical ‘depth’ in his explanation (cf. 
De am. mult. 96F [see 1.2.4.]). See L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 198, n. ror. He 
complies with this only for the purposes of a refutation, that is, a proof 
of default thereof. Plutarch knows, after all, that the octopus' change of 
colour cannot be adequately explained in terms of purely mental or ethical 
categories, but that it must have a genuine natural cause and a physical and 
corporeal specificity (тй 2? kúpia тйс aitlas &v Mois сті). Therefore, in the 
third and final causa, Plutarch — presumably in his personal contribution 
to the problem — provides an explanation based on Empedocles’ theory of 
emanations. 


916  сҡдтеі 95, Kat’ 'EwreóoxAéa үуо®с oti тӛутоу сісіу @торроай dca” ёү#- 
уоуто: The introductory phrase ууо?с т. is probably no part of Empedocles’ 
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fragment (= DK31B89) (see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 188 and L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 199, n. 102), although this is not impossible from a metrical view- 
point (see C. Hubert, 1960, p. 16). J.P. Hershbell, 1971, p. 181 considers 
this quote from Empedocles to be an example of Plutarch’s polemical and 
eclectic attitude towards the Peripatetic school in Quaestiones naturales. 
The least that can be said is that Plutarch is trying to complete — rather than 
to reject — Theophrastus’ theory with it, as formulated in the first causa. 
Moreover, we have no account of the octopus’ change and assimilation 
of colour by Empedocles — if he actually had an opinion about it. In fact, 
according to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 137, “Plutarch would seem to be 
summarizing some account of the emanation theory that had no original 
connexion with the problem of the octopus”. There may be reason to 
assume, therefore, that we are dealing in this third causa with Plutarch’s 
personal contribution to the problem (see M. Meeusen, 2012a). This may 
be indicated by the introduction of the explanation with the phrase oxéret 
97, [see 1.1.4., n. 111], and by, what Sandbach calls, a return to a “full style” 
(he additionally marks the presence of several coupled synonyms: мерт кой 
Opatvouata, dvOonvindys кой толфторос, £adtvyes кой cvvyyayev, #9рооџёуоҳ 
кой tpoopévovot). At least, the use of this imperative and the circumstan- 
tiality of discourse may hint at Plutarch’s enthusiasm for expounding what 
he believes is the ‘determining factor of the explanation’ (тй òè kúpia тй 
aitiac). 


916D xoi yàp dOs(pevat т@ута кай ddwde TH petv del ct кой dépso Oar c'ovey óc: 
For Empedocles’ theory of smells and our perception thereof, see the 
(critical) doxography of Theophr., Sens. 20 (= DK31A86): si f| ф010 8&& тўу 
ёторроўу [...] cvuBatver дё кой тйс ёсџас ёторроў yiverOau, và velo tov ëyovta 
дсийу тутт” ёурӯу фӨєїрєтӨол. убу 22 сүеббу évavtlwe Eye KTH. 


916D кої yàp EEers Ñ eximyndycets Torodar tats бторроіолс, ої меу żurhokàs 
адтоу ol 8ё тӚңүдс ої 8” %се16 туй Kal mepteAcdoets ўтоті0ёреуои: According 
to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 137, this digression into magnetism “contains 
barely intelligible and certainly irrelevant detail”. On closer inspection, 
however, the passage is relatively clear and is not that irrelevant for 
the aetiology either. The same is true for the previous account about 
decay and smell (see the previous comment). By incorporating these 
two accounts Plutarch does, indeed, postpone the actual point that 
he aims to make with the quote from Empedocles, but they do still 
come in handy to illustrate the emanation theory. In fact, the octopus’ 
metachrosis is presented as a third instance of this theory (besides that 
of smell and magnetism). The enumeration of technical terms does, 
however, seem to be unsystematic: the passage contains references to 
Democritus/Epicurus (éurhoxat/repithoxat: interlacing of atoms, thyyat: 
clashing of atoms), Empedocles (Фо: impulsions), and Plato (meptehedoetc: 
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circumventions; see below). An important doxographical source for 
our understanding of ancient theories on magnetism is Alex. Aphr., 
Quaest. 2, 23 (= Psellus, De lapid. 26). This passage summarises the 
magnetic theories of Empedocles (DK31A89), Democritus (DK68A165) 
and Diogenes of Apollonia (DK64A33). For Epicurus’ view on magnetism, 
see fr. 293 Usener (= Gal., Nat.Fac. 1, I4 = 2, 44-56 Kühn). According to 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 200, n. 104, the quotation from Empedocles in О.М. 
I9 originates from the same text on which Alex. Aphr., Quaest. 2, 23 relies, 
but this is uncertain. Perhaps more important is the parallel between the 
passage at issue in Q.N. 19, 916D and Quaest. Plat. 1005BD, where Plutarch 
provides an exegesis of Pl., Tim. 79e-80c (esp. 80c on magnetism). 
Plutarch there takes a Platonic position in the debate on magnetism, 
by rejecting the mechanisms of #2 and ёттїёүүстїс, as mentioned here 
(Quaest. Plat. тоо5В: То 8” (Xexxpov oddév Әке THY паракецёуоу Фоттер 000’ 
ў о1дурїтс 0с, 096% тросту|50 ті то®то ёф’ abro) тфу TAyotov). For further 
commentary, see А.Е. Taylor, 1928, pp. 578ff. and J. Opsomer, 19942, 
pp. 336—337. The correspondence in thought and words between Quaest. 
Plat. 1005D and О.М. 19, 916D is striking, so that it is not unlikely that 
Plutarch 15 relying on the same hypomnematic material in both passages. 
Most notably, the same Platonic position that Plutarch supports in the 
Platonic question is echoed in the technical terms enumerated here in 
О.М. 19 (ғу кӛкдр терифу = теріӘеусц). Again, the Empedoclean theory 
of emanations is very prominent there. Both passages also formulate the 
same idea of commensuration (cvuuetpia, see further). They also contain 
more subtle verbal reminiscences, such as the fact that particles do not ‘slip 
off (ётомодоіуау) of a ‘rough surface’ (траудтутос), or the description of 
the holes in this surface as ‘lodgements’ (25рас: notably, F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, р. 190, n. 7 corrects Éuxac in £9pac іп О.М. 19, 916D precisely on the 
basis of Quaest. Plat. 1005D: ий бтодобаіуеу 4207 рос tiov &vioyóuevov, 
cf. also Tim. 80c: #рау). For further accounts of magnetism in Plutarch, 
see De Is. et Os. 376B and Quaest. сопу. 641C (with J. Opsomer, 19942, 
рр. 351—361). As to Plutarch's source, it is not unlikely that we should 
think of a commentary on Plato's Timaeus (see A.E. Taylor, 1928, p. 579: 
“Plutarch does not mention the source of any of his explanations, but as 
his various essays show him to have been directly or indirectly acquainted 
with the explanations of or commentaries on the Timaeus by Xenocrates, 
Crantor, and Posidonius, probably some of these are responsible for what 
he says."). 


916Е ó òè то20то5% тўу тє т®рк@ трот1ёєїу aùtóðev ёудрурукодус кой TOAVTOPOS 
Kai бектікӛе дторроһюу есту: The detail of the honeycombed appearance 
(av8pyviwdy¢: literally, ‘like a wasp’s nest’) of the octopus’ skin, which is 
‘full of pores’ (по\оторос̧) is echoed in Quaest. сопу. 721EF, where Plutarch 
comments on the structure of iron: 6 сібурос Еуоу Tt a8 pdv кої ттоА®кеуоу 
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кой tevOonvadec. The adjective ёудруудтс is а hapax (as is tevOpnvadec, 
perhaps to be corrected in теубруруі9бес, which is more, albeit not very, 
common). 


916Е ӛтоу те 9c(ov, TH туедиолі третбреуос Kal третоу olov 2сфгүбе TO 
TÕLA kal cuvyyayer, Әсте TpoTdéver Out Kal otéyew ётитоћс Tas TAY ёүүўс 
бторроіас: With the phrase étav те eion, tH Tvevuatt трепбреуос Kal трётоу 
Plutarch implies that the octopus, when afraid, simultaneously undergoes 
and effects a bodily change by its breath. The shift in verbal diatheses 
clearly echoes 916B: ӛтау обу тараҳбў vpenóuevov TH турат, социетаћбћћа 
16 үроио. The same shift recurs in De sera num. 565C (where the squid’s 
ejection of ink is mentioned): éxei yàp ў Te колж THs уоуӯс tTperouévng bro 
TOV табфу кой трето9с1|с TO cua тйс үрбас &vad{dwor. On the basis of the 
parallel passage in De am. mult. 96F (тоб то\отодос ai uetaRodal ф@Өос ойк. 
&yovcty, GA тері адтйу үүуоута Ty етіфдуноу), F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 191 
(with n. d) adds the following in his translation: “without allowing them 
[sc. the emanations] to penetrate it [sc. the surface of the skin]”. However, 
this interpolation is not based on the reading of the manuscripts and seems 
unnecessary. 


916Е xai yàp ў vpay vv pete тїс pakaKdtyTOs 2брас парёҳооса тоїс ётї- 
$epopévotg uépect, uy oxedavvupévois 4247 àOpoitouévotc кої просџѓёуоос, 
ovyxpou<y arepyaletai> тўу emipdverav <тоїс éyyv>tata: For the softness 
of the octopus’ skin and that of the џоћакла more generally, cf. Q.N. 18, 
9I6GAB. 


916F текиўрюу 8ё тс waiting péya TO тє тобтоу пйоту &&ouototo 0o тоїс 
тӛмсіоу тє Tov yauarhéovta то AevKols үрдиосту, 422% uóvotc &ácepov, Фу 
Taig @торроодс rópovç соџиётрохс ëyovow: For the chameleon's metachrosis, 
see also Antig. Car., Hist. mir. 25b (and the passages collected by V. Rose, 
1863, pp. 362-365 more generally). More specifically, for the chameleon's 
inability to adapt to pale or red colours, see Theophr., fr. 172, 1 Wimmer 
(= 365A FHSG: MetaßáMe ð’ 6 yauathéwy elc тйуто тй хрдиато, ту THY 
eic TO ).evxóv Kal то ёробрёу o) бехетол netaBodryv). See also Pliny, NH 8, 122; 
п, 225. Notably, in О.М. 19, Plutarch only mentions the chameleon’s 
inability to adapt to pale colour, thus leaving out the red one, as he 
also does in the parallel passages in De ad. et am. 53D and Alc. 23, 
5. Therefore, Plutarch is presumably relying on an intermediary source 
that was equally incomplete (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 202, n. 107: “E 
probabile che Plutarco attinga a una fonte meno completa per la varieta 
dei colori"). Senzasono's suggestion to translate то AevKots xpouaotv as 
“bright colours’ rather than ‘pale colours’ is not convincing (cf. О.М. 39: 
Cur aqua in summa parte alba, in fundo vero nigra spectatur?). In yet 
another parallel passage, viz. in De soll. an. 978EF, Plutarch again relies 
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on Theophrastus (= fr. 189 Wimmer = 365D FHSG) and writes that the 
chameleon’s metachrosis is triggered by fear and is due to the fact that 
the animal is full of breath since it has very large lungs — this may well 
be an echo of Theophrastus’ mvedya theory in the first causa in О.М. 19 
(cf. also Theophr., fr. 172, 4 Wimmer = 365A FHSG: ‘O òè yauathéwy докеї 
TH TVEÚLATIL Torey тйс wetaBoruc, пуєошатікоу yàp ducet. Lyueiov дё то тоб 
Tvevuovos uéyeOoc: сүеббу yàp 9/7 Sov Tod соџатос тетотой- бро dé Kal афтос 
Ф олрдиеуос xol puowpevoc). Without a doubt, this idea also originates from 
Theophrastus’ De animalibus colorem mutantibus (see above). 


ew 


4. Land animals and hunting (Q.N. 20-28) 


The following cluster of problems in О.М. 20—28 centres on the topic of 
land animals (О.М. 20-22, 26, 28) and hunting (О.М. 23—25) — with the 
exception of О.М. 27, which deals with the production of wine from must 
and, thus, adheres more naturally to the following cluster of problems 
on viniculture (О.М. 30—31). No clear source can be appointed for these 
chapters, but it can be presumed that Plutarch, at least in part, draws on 
Peripatetic zoology (esp. Aristotle, quoted in О.М. 21, 917CD). Notably, 
the problems on hunting (Q.N. 23—25) have a very high concentration of 
parallels in Xenophon, Cyn. 5, 1—5 (presented schematically in [4.2.1.2.]). 


Q.N. 20, 916Е—917В 


In Q.N. 20, Plutarch inquires into the physiology of tears. He examines 
how it is that the tears of wild boars are sweet, whereas those of deer 
are salty and ‘ordinary’ (Auk tiv’ aitiav тё t&v бүрїшу софу д@круоу ўд? TO 
d& тфу Ә.йфоу &huvpdyv ётт кой PadAov;). Two explanations are given, both 
of which are — remarkably enough — formulated dogmatically rather than 
interrogatively for unclear reasons. The first one focuses on the animals’ 
bodily temperature, the second on the constitution of their blood. 


According to the first explanation, heat and cold are the main cause of this 
difference (Аїтіа dé Өгрибтус кой yuypétys то®тшу). The deer has a cold nature 
but the boar a very hot and fiery one (кої vypóv èv 6 Әллфос теріӨгриоу 0% 
кой тәрфбес 6 aoc). That is why the former flees and the latter defends itself 
when chased, and it is then that the boar especially sheds its tears in rage 
(Әбеу то шеу федүгі tò Ò’ dudvetat тойс ёт1бут@с, ӛте kal uiuo ra дй Tov Üvuóv 
exBddre тө дйкрооу). A great amount of heat passes into its eyes, so that the 
(salty tears) melt and become sweet (пос yàp £r cà биота бермбтутос 
фероџёутус̧ [...] yÀvx$ үбетол tò ётотукбиеуоу). In order to illustrate this, 
Plutarch quotes a line from Homer: ‘Setting up his bristly manes, flashing 
fire with his eyes’ (с гірутол “фрібас ed Аофщу, тор 9фбадцоГо1 беборкос?). 
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The second explanation connects the quality of tears with that of blood. 
Plutarch reports that according to some people, like Empedocles, tears are 
discharged from the blood when it is stirred, just as whey (i.e. milk serum) 
is from milk (£vtot 52 gacw, Фостер yaktos бррду той аїџатос тораубЕутос 
exxpoverOat tò д4крооу, we’ Еџтедок\ӯс). Since, accordingly, the blood of 
boars is rough and black because of their heat (cf. the previouse causa), 
while that of deer is thin and watery, it is reasonable that the secretion, in 
both states of rage and of fear (respectively), is like (the quality of) the 
blood of either animal (ёте! totvuv tpayd кой шау тб Tov kånpwv ойша, дій 
Oepudtyta Aentov 82 кой ®9@рёс TO TAV ёА@фошу, гікбтос Kal то йтокріубиеуоу ¿y 
toic Ө›ноїс кой тоїс ф6боц Exatépov тоюбтоу). 


916F Ata tiv’ aitiay тӛ төу dypiwy софу бдкруоу 00 то дё тфу E pev GApupdv 
істі кой daddov;: The tears of deer are ‘ordinary’ (daddov), presumably 
because they are salty (as opposed to those of wild boars) and are, thus, 
comparable to ‘normal’, human tears. Therefore, the sweet taste of those 
of boars is, indeed, ‘extraordinary’. The same problem is mentioned in 
passing in Quaest. сопу. 700F, where it remains unsolved. There may be 
a connection in this problem with Book 27 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems 
(ёоо тєрї фббоу кой &vdpeiav), where the emotions of fear and courage are 
also treated in physiological terms (c.q. bodily cold and heat) [see 1.2.5, 
n. 226]. 


917A кой Voxpov pèv 6 Аофос терібермоу dé кой тор0бес 6 cdc Sev TO меу 
фебүв тё 87 dudvetar тойс ётібутас, ӛте Kal uddrota біф Tov Oundv екр4дғі тд 
9áxpvov: For the rage and fiery character of boars, cf. fr. 106 Sandbach. 
Cf. also Arist., PA 651a2—3, Xen., Cyn. 10, 8; 15-17, Pliny, NH 8, 207. 


917A TOM ts yàp ёт\ xà öupata берлбтуүтос фероџёуүс 0с вірңтол °фрїЁ@с e) 
офщу, тӘр ёфбаћџоїс беборкос” үк? үйуетол Tò &movwcóusvov: = Hom., 
Od. 19, 446. The idea that heat destroys salty flavours is paralleled in О.М. 
5, 913C in the context of ripening fruit. No heating takes place in deer, 
which explains why their tears remain salty and ‘ordinary’. 


917A £vtot dé act, Фостер үќ\актос Әррбу Tod aluatos тораҳдёутос exxpove- 
c On то бфкрооу, ç Ерџтедокћӯс: = Emp., DK31A78. Cf. Aét., Plac. 5, 22, 1 
— Ps.-Plut. 909C. 


917AB етгі тойууу трах? кой д ау то THY кӛтроу ойма. did Өгрибтуто Jen cov 
dé кай 9баріс то TAY 214фоу, вікбтос Kal тӛ дтокріубивуоу ¿v тоїс Өоџоїс Kal 
тоіс фос Exatépov тоюбтоу: It remains unexplained precisely why rough, 
black blood makes for sweet tears and thin, watery blood for salty ones. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a connection with О.М. 3, 912E, where 
Plutarch argues that the blood of animals (c.q. cattle) that lick salt becomes 
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thin (Aentdvetat). This may explain the thinness of deer blood, and, by 
implication, the secretion of salty tears from it. According to Aristotle, 
the blood of deer is watery and cold (Mete. 384a26—28) and that of boars 
fibrous (PA 651a3: ivwdéotatov). Cf. also РА 648a2—5 (thick and warm blood 
makes for strength, while thin and cold blood is conducive to sensation 
and intelligence) and 650b28 (animals that have very watery blood are 
somewhat timorous). 


Q.N. 21, 917BD 


О.М. 21 is closely related to the previous problem by its zoological focus 
(and especially by its attention to wild boars in the final causa). Plutarch 
wonders why domesticated sows farrow more than once (perhaps 
implying twice; see the final comment), and at various moments, 
while wild sows farrow only once and almost during the same period 
of days (Aux ti tev dav ai меу epot тӘғоудкіс Tixtovat Kal кат’ Xov ол 
Хрбуоу, aid” d&ypio кой drake код тєрї тйс а0тйс draco туєдбу ўиёрас̧;). Plutarch 
adds that this is at the beginning of the summer, when the rainy months 
are over. This is illustrated by the proverb: ‘It no longer rains the night that 
the wild sow farrows’ (ато ò’ гісіу àpyouévov Өёроус 615 кой Mehextou ‘unkéti 
vu tóc деу, ў кеу тек &ypotépy сс’). Four explanations are provided: the 
first is based on the theory of generative residues, the second focuses on the 
effects of leisure and action on the animal's body, the third draws attention 
to the visual stimulus for animal impulses (épyat) and the fourth deals with 
the fertility of wild boars (as implicitly linked to that of sows). Owing 
to the close structural connections between the separate explanations (by 
means of several connective phrases: cf. dua соуущиѓуоу in causa two and 
ў xat in causa three and four [see 4.3.3.1., n. 262]), there is a strong sense 
of argumentative coherence in the aetiology. 


In the first causa, Plutarch explains that domestic sows have a great 
amount of food to produce the generative residue. He supports this with a 
Euripidean fragment: ‘Love is in satiety’ (H д.0 п\700с трофйс, ws бутос '&v 
TAnopovy Ктр”). The generative residue is produced by an abundance of 
food both in plants and in animals (ap9ovia yàp трофйс то yóviov теріттоџа 
noret Kat фотоїс xal (фос). While wild sows have to search for their own 
food in the wilderness and in fear, domesticated sows constantly have it 
at hand, either growing naturally or prepared for them (ai меу оду &ypwu бі? 
адтбу кой етй póßov тўу трофйу (тобот, тойс д” Ямероц dmepyet Ore Mavtds ў 
иёу adtoduns ў ò’ ёк параскеоӣс.. 

The second explanation focuses on the effects of leisure and action 
on the animal’s body. It is directly connected with the previous one, with 
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which it can be combined (ў tò тйс туоАйс Kal ётуоМас ша суутииёуоу;). 
Plutarch argues that while domesticated sows are lazy and unwilling to 
wander far away from their swineherds, wild ones traverse mountains and 
run around. Thus, they dissipate their entire nourishment and use it up for 
maintaining their bodies (ai uv yàp dpyotot, uh BovAduevat róppw mAavacOat 
т@у оэфорбФу, ої 07 dpebatodoa Kai ттерібеоусол THY трофйу Siapopodar Kal 
катауоМокоооту elc тӛ aat таӛсоу). As a consequence of this permanent 
exertion, no (generative) residue is formed (date did тӛ del ovvtetvew uù 
yivecOou теріттоџа). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch argues that the fact that domesticated 
sows are fed and herded together with the males reminds them of sex 
and excites their desire (ў кой то соутрёфесӣо кой cvvayendleaOan тй Odea 
toic &ppectv dvauvyaty motel TAY ёфродісіоу кой сууеккодейтол тўу ёребу). А 
line from Empedocles, originating from the context of human passions, 
is quoted to illustrate this: ‘Desire comes upon him, being reminded by 
his sight’ (óc ёт” avOparwv 'ЕртедокАйс ¿roinge ‘tæ 8” еті кой mólos гісі дг 
бүлос бщдџуўскоу’). In wild sows, by contrast, which are reared separately 
from each other, their lack of natural affection and unsociability blunts 
and quenches their impulses (£v 22 tois &yploic, drotpdoots одоту 4 УД у, TO 
dotopyov кой бәсетіиктоу dubhivet кой ФуаобЕууусі тйс ópuác). 

The fourth and final explanation takes into account the fertility of wild 
boars. Plutarch wonders whether perhaps Aristotle’s account is true ( xoi 
TÒ )eyóuevov Әт” АриттотёАоус @\9#с éottv). Aristotle says that Homer gives 
the name yAovvyg (‘castrated boar’) to the boar that has only one testicle, 
and that the testicles of most boars get crushed by their rubbing themselves 
against tree-stumps (ёт! ‘yAovvyv’ "Oynpoc avouace ov Tov uóvopyty; t&v yàp 
т\(стоу фуоі npookvwuévwy тоїс стећ угол Өроттесдо тойс брус). 


917B Au ті тфу 96v ai меу Huepot т\воу@кїс тіктоуст Kal кат’ &Mov &Mat 
Xpóvov, aid’ ğypiaı кой ёта кол тєрї тйс а®тйс йтасол сҳедоу ўрёрас; одтой 
8? гісіу йрҳоџёуоо б%роус: As F.H. Sandbach, 1965, р. 195, п. d observes, 
“Plutarch does nothing to answer the second half of his question, namely 
why all the wild sows farrow at the same time" (тері тйс avc draco 
сүе0ду рёрас). Neither does he explain that domesticated sows farrow 

‘at various moments’ (кат? 42Хоу 4M үрбуоу). One may wonder whether 
this temporal specification perhaps originally belonged to an introductory 
тӛтероу causa that was later rewritten and integrated in the quaestio (note 
that the first causa opens with 'H). This remains unclear. Alternatively, 
L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 209—210, п. 125 speaks of Plutarch’s “scrupulo 
di completezza". In addition, although the formulation of the quaestio 
is not very clear for these points, it seems unlikely that Plutarch implies 
I) that wild sows farrow only once in their entire life rather than once a 
year (cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 104-195, n. c and L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p- 205, n. 117), and 2) that the domesticated sows farrow on several fixed 
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times a year. I) The idea that wild sows farrow once a year is confirmed 
by Ps.-Arist., Probl. 896a20—29, Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 
155 (= Probl. ined. 2, 152), Pliny, NH 8, 212 and M. Glycas, Ann. 1, 62 
(p. 119, 22-120, 2 Bekker). As to the season in which they litter, Arist., 
HA 578а26 writes spring, instead of the beginning of summer — on the 
basis of which Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 526 prefers to read ўрос here іп О.М. 
21 with manuscript B. 2) Regarding the second point, F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, pp. 194-105, n. c notes that “[1] is unlikely that Plutarch believed 
that domesticated sows farrow several times a year". However, Plutarch 
clearly writes that they do this ‘at various moments’ (xav &Mov 0204 
ypovov). Therefore, I take it that Sandbach means that it is unlikely that 
domesticated sows farrow several fixed times a year, which may very well 
be implied, indeed (cf. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 896a21, regarding the mating of 
domesticated pigs: öte étvyev). Notably, domesticated sows bear twice рег 
year according to Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 155 (= Probl. ined. 
2, 152); cf. also Pliny, NH 8, 205 and М. Glycas, Amn. І, 62 (p. 119, 22—120, 
2 Bekker). In Ps.-Arist/Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 144 (= Probl. ined. 2, 
141), we read that domesticated sows тАғоудбкіс tixtovat (the same wording 
as in Plutarch's quaestio, where it is clearly contrasted with &xa£). Cf. also 
Arist., HA 542a27-30, 572a5-8 and Ps.-Arist., Probl. 896a23. Sandbach 
notes in the margin that “it is only by very early weaning that modern pig- 
keepers obtain three [litters]”. As regards the number of piglets yielded at 
each farrowing, according to Suppl. probl. 2, 144 (= Probl. ined. 2, 141), 
wild pigs bear seven young at the most, whereas domesticated sows bear 
thirteen. 


917B бі ко1222ектол ‘uynxétivoxtos беку, ў Kev тёку йүротёру coc: The author 
and origin of this hexameter are unknown. According to К. Strómberg, 
1954, p. 91, we are dealing with a proverb that may originate from a poem 
on weather signs or from a comic pastiche of such a weather prognosis 
(cf. Ar., Pax 1083, 1086). As such, it may have an ironic connotation, 
implying that “circumstances must not be unfavourable when a villain 
makes a coup". Strómberg argues, moreover, that the particle xev does not 
necessarily imply that the verse has an Aeolic or Tessalian origin, and 
that the infinitive (деу) may depend on a det (it is perhaps more plausible 
that Plutarch simply adapted the verse to the new syntactical context, 
depending on \\ектои). Erasmus includes the verse in Adag. Chil. 2, 5, 43 
(= 1443): non iam nocte pluet, sus qua enitetur agrestis, “The wild sow’s 
farrow will bring a fine morrow” (R.A.B. Mynors, 1991, pp. 260—261). 
He explains that it has proverbial value: per iocum usurpari poterit si 
dicamus res fore tranquilliores, posteaquam morosus ac rixosus quispiam 
animo suo morem gerat (Mynors: “It will be possible to use it in jest, 
suppose we wish to say that things will be quieter, once some quarrelsome 
person who is difficult to please has relieved his feelings."). According 
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to L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 205—206, п. 118, however, the proverb should 
be interpreted literally, like most other agricultural or meteorological 
proverbs (as a potential source for this proverb, Senzasono thinks of a 
work similar to Aratus’ Phaenomena). Plutarch does, indeed, interpret the 
verse literally here, but then again, he has a well-known custom of lifting 
verses from their original context and providing new meanings to them 
[see 4.2.1.1.]. According to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 195, n. d, the verse 
quoted in De prim. frig. 949B — 1.e. Call., fr. 787 Schneider (rejected by 
Pfeiffer): <i 82 vóroc Bopény трок@Аёттетол, adtixa убре — may derive from 
the same source, but this is uncertain. In any case, the same metrum, 
introductory phrase (616 кої Aghextat), and meteorological context do not 
lend any absolute certainty (cf. also Senzasono). 


917B ‘Н бі 7906 1podfic, $c Әутос у TANTLOVY Kónpig: The same 
fragment (= Eur., TGF 895; cf. also De tuenda 126C) is cited by Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 896a22—24 regarding the fertility of wild vis-à-vis domesticated 
animals (c.q. boars). The full verse runs as follows: ѓу mànguový vot К®трс, 
év теубуті0” ой. For the relation between the fertility of sows and their 
nourishment, cf. also Arist., HA 542a27—28, Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. 
probl. 2, 144 (= Probl. ined. 2, 141); 2, 155 (= Probl. ined. 2, 152), M. Glycas, 
Ann. 1, 62 (p. 119, 22-120, 2 Bekker). 


917B %фбоуіо yàp трофӯс Tò үдушоу Tepittwus тої Kal фотоїс кой (фо: For 
the idea that the generative residue 15 produced by an abundance of food, 
cf. also О.М. 30, 919C [see 4.3.4.1., n. 295]. 


917B ai меу оўу dypiat д адтбоу Kai petà Qópou thy трофйу тобол, тойс 
8” йиёроцс oápyet did таут5с ў pèv adtoduys ў 9^ ёк торосҡеойс: Seeing 
that wild sows do not consume much nourishment (since they have to 
search for their own food in the wilderness and in fear), they can produce 
only a small amount of generative residue, rendering them less fertile than 
domesticated sows. The addition of età póßov (related to wild sows) should 
perhaps be interpreted in opposition to Котрс (related to domesticated 
sows). Where there is fear, there can be no love and, by implication, no 
satiety or generative residue. 


917C ў Tò тїс TXOAHS кой @тхоМас dus svvnuuévoy;: I follow F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, p. 194, n. 3, who conjectures ооууииёуоу for ovupévov in the 
manuscripts (preferred by L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 207, n. 121; cf. also 
V. Ramón Palerm, 2005, p. 401). The former (cvvjupévov) metaphorically 
denotes a “combination in thought" (LSJ, s.v. cvvértw, i, 2), the latter 
“hold together" (LSJ, s.v. сошиѓёуо). One late manuscript reads соџђоуоу 
(also Hubert). Wyttenbach suggests cvvaitiov, and Bernardakis cupbaivov 
<aitiov>. On the assumption that Sandbach’s conjecture is correct, note that 
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the technical, logical meaning of tò evvquuévov (А оно) as a “hypothetical 
proposition as premiss in a syllogism” is not at issue here (LSJ, s.v. 
соубтто, ili, 3; cf., e.g., De aud. 43C, De E 387A). 


917C ai меу yàp dpyodot, ph DouAóuevot тбрро vXavácOot төу cvdophar, ai 
8” dpetbatodont кай терібеоусол THY трофйу д\жфоро®т кай katravahiokovorv 
eig tò cua пӣсау: According to Arist., НА 578а26-28, wild sows leave 
for inaccessible and shady regions with precipices and ravines in order to 
litter. The aspect of fear (џетй $óQov) from the first causa may be implicit 
here. 


917С ў каї tò соутрёфесдо кої cvvayedalerOar tH Oea тоїс йрресту 
avauvyow пої TAY йфродісіоу Kal cuvexxaheitat ту ópsEw: It is unlikely 
that the first ко! should be read in conjunction with the xa that follows, 
because Plutarch does not repeat the article tó. The first ка (in conjunction 
with ў) may be used adverbially, expressing “emphatic assertion or assent" 
(see LSJ, s.v.); alternatively, it may connect the causa at hand with the 
previous one [see 4.3.3.1., n. 262]. 


917C óc ет” фубротоу Емтебок24с ётойутє ‘tH 8” еті кой т9бос clot dt” бүлос 
ёшщруђскоу?: This fragment is only known from this passage in Plutarch 
(7 Emp., DK31B64; the soundness of the text is debated). For text critical 
remarks, see C. Hubert, 1960, p. 19, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 197, n. a, 
М.К. Wright, 1981, p. 218, B. Inwood, 2001, p. 283, V. Ramón Palerm, 
2005, pp. 401—402, L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 207-208, n. 122. Wright's 
position is the most critical one: “The fragment is hopelessly corrupt, 
and as with other lines having Plutarch as the only source [...], it may 
be that his memory failed him." However, it is not out of the question 
that Plutarch deliberately adapted the verse to the new context, as he 
more often does [see 4.2.1.1.]. The sensory aspect of sight (8? öyıoç, being 
Wyttenbach's conjecture for бю теуеос in the manuscripts) is central to 
Plutarch's argument. For sight as an impulse to love, cf. also Quaest. conv. 
681A. 


917D ў xoi tò Aeyóusvov ӛт” Арютотёћоос 4406 ёстіу бт1 ‘xhovvyy’ 
“Орос @vonace соу тӛу буору»; TAY yàp тӛгістоу фцсі проскуюџёуоу 
Tols oce) Exec Өрдӛттесбол тоўс Spyxetc: In HA 578a32—bs, Aristotle quotes 
the same Homeric passage (Л. 9, 539) and writes that young boars catch 
a disease that causes itching of the testicles. To stop the irritation, they 
scratch their testicles against trees (прӧс̧ tà dévdpa) and damage them, 
which results in full castration (тоџіос). The same phenomenon is recorded 
with a similar (but not the same) Homeric reference in Ps.-Arist./Alex. 
Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, 145 (— Probl. ined. 2, 142; see S. Kapetanaki and 
R.W. Sharples, 2006, p. 225, n. 457), where it illustrates another problem, 
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viz. why there are many wild boars but few wild swine (Aux ti &ppevec меу 
Bec &ypiot тобо! гісі, к@тро: 8” уо). This is ascribed to the fact that young 
swine catch an itching of the testicles, so that they scratch and destroy 
them. Xenophon reports that small boars use stones to rub themselves 
against (Mem. 1, 2, 30). The author of Suppl. probl. 2, 145 may rely on 
Arist., HA 578а32—33, which specifically concerns the relation between 
castration, savagery and magnitude in wild boars: see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
p. 197, n. b (for the opposite idea that boars become gentle by castration, see 
however fr. 106 Sandbach). Sandbach also believes that Plutarch perhaps 
found the passage at hand in Aristotle’s ITepi'Oyrpov (F.H. Sandbach, 1982, 
pp. 225-226). But Plutarch probably only knew this work indirectly (see 
J. Bouffartigue, 2012, p. 108, n. 285). There may still be reason to assume 
that Plutarch in Q.N. 21 generally draws on one or more lost Aristotelian 
problems, which, in their turn, probably originate from Aristotle's original 
text. Notably, the theme of Q.N. 21 ties in closely with that of Book 10 
of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems (the Emtouy Dvcuov [see 1.1.1., n. А), 
which draws heavily on Aristotle's zoological and biological writings, and 
often specifically deals with copulation, generation and with the number 
and nature of offspring in animals. According to U.C. Bussemaker, 1857, 
p. xviii, the reference in the last causa in О.М. 21, 917CD 15 to Suppl. 
probl. 2, 145, but Н. Flashar, 1962, p. 360 believes that Plutarch 15 rather 
referring to Arist., HA 578br, or perhaps even to a lost problem combining 
that passage with Probl. 896a20—29 (concerning the number and time of 
copulation in wild and domesticated animals vis-à-vis humans; with a 
reference to Eur., TGF 895). Flashar adds (p. 307) that Probl. 896a20— 
29 is probably an abridged version of that lost problem, which in itself 
must have looked more or less like Plutarch's Q.N. 21 as a whole. Flashar 
does not, however, pay attention to the adaptation of the Aristotelian 
material to the new context in Q.N. 21 (“Das echt-arist. Problem muß 
dann etwa so ausgesehen haben, wie der ganze Abschnitt bei Plut."). Cf. 
also ibid., pp. 526—527 (with further parallels between Q.N. 21 and Probl. 
896a20—29). Three further remarks should be made, though. т) First of 
all, there is no parallel for Plutarch's third causa in Aristotle (regarding 
sociability in swine, and the lack of it), unless this is implied — though 
this is unlikely — in the concept of ёла in Probl. 896a23—24 (ў бі ту 
трофйу кой dÀéay кой тбуоу;). This concept is translated as ‘heat’ by Flashar 
(and probably correctly so: see J. Jouanna, 1982 and К. Mayhew, 20Па, 
р. 323), rather than as ‘escape’ or ‘shelter’ (which is the meaning of the 
homonymous &Aéa, cf. LSJ, s.v. A). No reference is made to this ‘heat’ 
in the third causa (unless this is implied in the sow's sexual desire). 2) 
Second, what is supplemented in Probl. 896a24-29 (viz. the reference to 
sheep in Magnesia and Lybia bearing young twice, and the reason being 
the long period of gestation) is nowhere to be found in Plutarch. 3) Third 
and most importantly, Flashar pays no attention to the adaptation of the 
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Aristotelian material to the new context in О.М. 21 — in fact, Plutarch is 
simply reduced to Aristotle, or even worse, to a lost Aristotelian problem. 
Most notably, Plutarch changes тошас into udvopyic (“with one testicle 
only’). It would, of course, be absurd to claim that all boars become fully 
castrated during their youth, because in this way, the species of boars 
would soon be extinct (Plutarch writes т\їсто: rather than т@утес, whereas 
Aristotle simply has véo). The claim of L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 209, n. 123 
that Plutarch knew that the term тошас in Aristotle does not necessarily 
indicate the full castration and privation of both testicles but only one 
is not convincing, since it does not explain why Plutarch did not simply 
copy couíac, then (Senzasono also says that the root teu- indicates a cut 
and thus implies a mutilation, but in Arist., НА 57501 it clearly refers to 
full castration). Bearing in mind the number of litters vaguely referred to 
in the quaestio — viz. тӛғоудкі for the domesticated sow and &ro£ for the 
wild sow — Plutarch's adaptation may perhaps imply that half the number 
of testicles diminishes the fertility of wild boars and thereby that of wild 
sows — perhaps, indeed, by a factor of two. The fact that domesticated sows 
have two litters, while wild sows have only one is confirmed by several 
ancient authors (see the comments to the quaestio). It seems plausible, 
then, that we are not dealing with a redundant fait divers in this final 
explanation, because it not only concerns the fertility of wild boars, but 
indirectly also that of wild sows. Thus, it links up closely with the quaestio 
at hand. A digression into total infertility and castration (тошас) would be 
of no use here, and thus an adaptation of Aristotle's text was mandatory 
for Plutarch (uóvopyic). For the idea that impregnation is possible with 
only one testicle, see Arist., GA 765a23-31. For the opposite idea that 
horses with only one testicle are infertile or beget such offspring, see 
Hipp. Berol. 14, І, 11-13 (= Corp. Hipp. Graec. 1, p. 78, 15-17 Oder — 
Hoppe): tovs uovópyetc 2 où det rapahaubdverv, %үбуоус ёутос катй то melo cov 
7| Óuotov үғууфбутас. 


917D “\одууу’: “Castrated boar’ (тошас «c^) is one possible meaning of 
the word yàoúvng (cf. LSJ, s.v. and the scholia to the Homeric passage at 
hand). In his Lexicon Homericum, Apollonius the Sophist analyses the 
etymology of yAovvys on the basis of a contraction of {Аё and edvy (viz. 
yhoevvng, 6 év TH yAón едуабдиеуос, "couching in the grass ог greenwood”; 
cf. also Etym. magn. 812, 44—51, s.v. yAéy and LSJ, s.v. ii, 4). According 
to P. Louis, 1968, p. 165, n. 2, this is the meaning of yAoóvnc іп Arist., HA 
578br: he bases his argument on the phrase тр5с tà dévdpa, but it is clear 
from the broader context that the primary connotation there is rather that 
of castration (cf. тоџіос). 


ew 
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Q.N. 22, 917D 


In О.М. 22 Plutarch wonders why people say that the she-bear's ‘hands’ 
(c.q. fore-paws) have the sweetest flesh and why they are the most 
delicious to eat (Au тї тӯс дрктоо фасі тўу ҳеїра yhuKuTatyy exer сќрка кой 
фоүгіу ўдістуу;). The treatment of the topic of sweetness in a zoological 
context recalls the problem in О.М. 20 (regarding the sweet tears of 
wild boars). The explanation that is given here may again contain an 
allusion to the relation between sweetness and heat. Plutarch provides 
only one explanation drawing attention to the processes of concoction and 
‘transpiration’. 


Plutarch argues that those body parts that most concoct the food provide 
the most delicious meat (H бті tà теттоута Thy трофйу ud)uoxa тоб соџатос 
mapéyet TO крёас HOtotov;). Subsequently, he asserts that the best concoction 
is by what ‘transpires’, being most in motion and most exercised (réttet 0% 
кіста то Siatvéov, ҡауодивуоу uota, кой cvyyuuvalouevov). Plutarch then 
applies the case of the she-bear to these two premises (&onep ў йрктос̧): 
the bear makes the most movement with its fore-paws, which it uses as 
feet when walking or running and as hands when grasping (тф pépet тодто 
таста кіуейтой- кой yàp Өс посі тоїс ёитрос®(ос Вад Ќооса урӯтол Kal трёҳооса 
кой Фс ҳеролу àvtaubavouévn). 


917D Au ті тйс йрктоо фасі тйу xeipa үлокотӣттру ёха aápia кой фаүгїу 
Ябістуу;: Расе О. Keller, 1887, p. 122 and 1980, р. 180, who believes that 
the delicacy of the bear’s paws (апа frog’s legs) was a medieval invention 
unknown in Antiquity. On boiled bear meat, cf. Pliny, NH 8, 128. In Petr., 
Sat. 66, 5—6 bear meat is considered disgusting and is compared with that 
of wild boars. In the Finnish epic Kalevala, the bear has several stock 
euphemisms, which refer to the sweetness of its paws (as reported by 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 199, n. a), but the references are mostly to the 
sweet taste of honey rather than of the flesh itself: mesikämmen (honey 
palm), mesikdpdld (honey paw), mesiloappa (honey greedy). Thanks are 
due to Kristiina Nàyhó from the Finnish Literature Society (SKS) for 
providing useful information on this matter. 


917D ‘Н & xà теттоуто тўу трофйу ийМота тоб соратос парёхе TÒ крёас 
Ябістоу; пётта 08 к4/Уаста то біюолтубоу, кіуођреуоу ÁÅMOTA xal соүүхиуа- 
Céuevov: Without further explanation, Plutarch connects the process of 
‘transpiration’ (tò dtanvéov) with that of concoction, leaving unspecified 
what is their precise relation and what is actually meant with the former. 
On the basis (presumably) of the phrase тй тёттоута thv tpoġhv, C. Hubert, 
1960, p. 20 suggests that tò dianvéov implies tiv трофйу (“what transpires 
the food’), but he remains uncertain, and rightly so in my belief (in any 
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case, concoction is not simply the same as ‘transpiration’). According 
to L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 211—212, n. 128, it is not the food that is 
‘transpired’, but the residues that it leaves behind (he refers to Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 966a17—25, where no mention is made of ‘transpiration’ but only 
of a ‘well ventilated body’, соро tò едтуооуу). This does not help us much 
in clarifying the meaning of тё 8wrvéov here. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, р. 199 
(with n. b) translates tò бюлтубоу as “what transpires”, but he adds that 
“ГЧһе meaning is dubious and the text not above suspicion". The text 
is not suspect, but still I am inclined to side with Sandbach’s abstract 
translation. In any case, dtarveiv, in the sense of ‘to transpire’, does not 
simply mean ‘to sweat’, but has to do with a more general process of 
evaporation (see LSJ, s.v. iii; the concept of sweat is not found in О.М. 
22, and in Ps.-Arist., Probl. 96723, the ‘transpiration’ of the body by air 
is, in fact, explicitly opposed to sweating, c.q. by an enclosure of heat). 
It involves an active passage of air through an object or body (cf. LSJ, 
s.v. i: “blow through"; see, e.g., Quaest. conv. 702C and Ps.-Arist., Probl. 
943b23 (with Hom., Od. 4, 567)). In the passage at hand, the ‘transpiring’ 
object (tò дилтуёоу) is clearly the bear's hand (tiv yeipa): it is this body part 
that “admits air" most by moving or exercising (see LSJ, s.v. i, 2 for the 
intransitive use). Since the bear's hand ‘transpires’ most, it is this body 
part that concocts the food most, so that it is sweetest. As to the connection 
between transpiration and concoction, a link can be drawn with Q.N. 27, 
918Е, where the verb diarvety is directly related to то 0epuóv, which in 
turn is related to tiv yhuxttyta (cold does not allow ‘transpiration’, but 
by shutting in the heat preserves the sweetness of the must). As such, 
both the processes of ‘transpiration’ and concoction imply an element of 
heat (for the connection between ‘transpiration’ and heat, cf. also, e.g., 
Ps.-Arist., Probl. 927b12, 936b18, 939b37). This heat may be implied in 
the passage at hand by the frequent motion and exertion ofthe bear's paws 
(кіуоддеуоу ийМота, cf. esp. De tuenda 123A; cf. also Q.N. 8, 914B for the 
idea that motion fans the heat of the sea). Moreover, in Q.N. 20, 917A, 
heat also causes sweetness (by melting the salty tears of boars). Cf. also 
esp. Quaest. conv. 642C, for the belief that sheep that are bitten by wolves 
have the sweetest flesh, because the wolf's breath (xveüua), which is very 
hot and fiery, makes it tender. 


917D тф мере тото т\еїста кїуєїтөл* кай yàp Gc посі то éurpocO(otc 

Badilovon хрйтол Kal vpéyovca кой óc xepoiv &vviauBavouévn: The bear 

also uses its hands for tearing apart the nets of hunters: cf. О.М. 28, 919A. 
ew 


The problems treated in Q.N. 22-25, 917E-918B are closely related to 
each other through the topic of hunting and, more specifically, by the 
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influence of meteorological conditions on animal tracks and trails (c.q. 
spring, winter, dew and full moons). There is a dense cluster of parallels 
with Xen., Cyn. 5, 1—5 (presented schematically in [4.2.1.2.]). As noted 
earlier on, О.М. 6 links up with this cluster of problems by its focus 
on the physical properties of dew probably in the broader context of 
hunting. 


O.N. 23, 917EF 


In О.М. 23 Plutarch wonders why the season of spring is unfavourable 
for tracking scents (Au ti duotiBevtoc ў той ?арос ёра;). One explanation 
is given, where Plutarch refers to Empedocles’ theory of emanations. At 
the end he incorporates a mythological coda. 


In the first part, Plutarch refers to the theory of emanations. He argues 
that hounds, ‘with nostrils tracking fragments of the limbs of wild beasts’ 
as Empedocles says, pick up the emanations left behind by animals in 
the brushwood, but that these are obscured and confused in the spring 
by the profusion of scents from plants and shrubs (Потероу ai кдуес, &ç 
now Euredoxhijs ‘кёршата Onpelwy ueXéov иоктӯроту ереуудоой”, тйс ёторроќас 
dvadaubavovow, с evarroretrer cà Oypia тӯ An, Tavtac dé Tod ?орос EEauavpodat 
Kal соүҳёоооту al cela tat TY фот@у Kal TOV DAnudtwv ouai). These blended 
odours that overflow from blooming flowers distract and deceive the 
hounds so that they cannot pick up the scent of animals (кой ®тёр thv 
йубтоту drepyeduevat кой xepotvvüuevau cepio mt Kal OlaTAavaat тйс ҡдуас тїс 
t&v Onpiwv сис етӘофесбол). This is further illustrated іп a mythological 
coda: as people say, nobody hunts around Mt. Etna in Sicily, because a 
great amount of mountain violets grows and flourishes in its meadows 
throughout the year. The sweet fragrance of this flower always occupies 
the place and captures the exhalations from the animals (816 тері тђу Aitvyy 
£y Xixella фас\ undéva kvvyyetv: TOAd үйр Яуафдесбол кой ew). évo OU. Écovc lov 
ӛреубу ёу тоїс Aeuict, кой Tov тбпоу едобіоу del катеуоусау prle тйс TAY 
Өүріоу &vevoác). A myth is told that Koré was abducted by Pluto when 
she was picking flowers in that region (héyetat 0% uü8oc, we thv Képyy екебеу 
Фуболоүобсау 6 ПОодтоу dbaprdcete). People therefore honour and worship 
the place as a sanctuary and do not attack the animals that graze there (кой 
бій тобто тімбутес xol oeBóuevor TO ywpiov 0с ğovhov ойк етітібеутой тоїс ёкеї 
veuoyuévotc). 


917E Aù ті5остібеотос ў тоб ё@рос Wpa;: The adjective 9ост/деутос (LSJ, 
s.v.: “bad for scent") is very rare and recurs in Q.N. 25, 918A (cf. S.- 
T. Teodorsson, 2005, p. 409; perhaps to be corrected in досбуреотос, ‘bad for 
hunting": cf. Pl., Soph. 218d and 261a). For the concept of ctiBela/ot Bevo 
in Plutarch, cf. Q.N., 25, 918B, De Pyth. or. 399A and De soll. an. 966D. 
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917E IIócepov ai к®уєс, 0с фуоту Eumedoxhijs ‘xépuata Oypetwv peréwv 
иоктӯроту Epevvaaan’, тйс блтторроіос dvahauBdvovoty, йс ёуатоћеіте và Oypia 
TH Фу, тайтас 22 тоб Éapoc EEauavpodor кой ovyyéovow ai reto vo т@у фәтфу 
Kat Tov DAqudtwv бта: This fragment (= Emp., DK31B101) is also quoted 
in De cur. 520F. It may originate from the same Plutarchan hypomnema 
(see H. Martin, 1969, p. 70). For more on the fragrance of flowers obscuring 
the smell of tracks in spring, cf. Xen., Cyn. 5, 5 and Theophr., CP 6, 20, 4. 
See also Book 12 of the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems more generally (éca тері 
тй £0007), where the same emanation theory of odour is present throughout. 


917ЕЕ 80 тєрї тйу Аїтууу év ХлкеМо фасі undéva xvvyyetv: Todd үйр 
бёуафдес дол kal teOyrévat Ov Exouc lov Әрегубу £v тоїс Actual, Kai тбу TÓTOV 
едобіау del котеуоосоу apralery тйс THY Өңріоу dvarvods: According to 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 200, n. a, “[t]his version is perhaps somewhat 
forced. An emendation may be made, to give the meaning ‘the nostrils 
of the hunters seize on the fragrance ...””. The emendation is based on a 
similar account in Quaest. сопу. 647E (6cyuaí àpnatóuevar tais бофруоео1), 
but it is unnecessary in the passage at hand (cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, 
p. 214, n. 133). 


917F Э2үгтол 6% м50о6, 0с thv Képyy éxeiüev дубодоүодбау 6 IIAobtov 
афортдсев: According to the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 6-8, Persephone 
gathers several kinds of flowers, including violets (albeit at the plain of 
Nysa: 17). For further commentary on ‘the flower catalogue’ and the actual 
location of Persephone’s abduction (with a list of other locations), see 
N.J. Richardson, 1974, pp. 140-144 and 148-150. For Etna as the place of 
Persephone’s abduction, see already Carcinus, TGF p. 799, fr. 5, 6 (cf. also 
Moschus, Epit. Bionis 121 and Hyg., Fab. 146). According to Ps.-Arist., 
Mir. ausc. 836b13 ff. and Diod. Sic. 5, 3, 2, the abduction took place in the 
vicinity of Enna. For further references, see F. Brauninger, 1937, cols. 952 
and 966. 


917Е Kai did тобто тімфутес Kat TeBouevor то үөріоу 0с dovrov ойк 2тітібеутад 
Toig éxet veuouévoig: This type of aetiology reminds the reader of the 
cultural-antiquarian inquiry in Plutarch’s Quaestiones Graecae (cf. also 
О.М. 10, 914D and 14, 915C [see 2.4.2.]). From the opening of the aetiology 
in the next problem (Q.N. 24, 917Е: ‘Н д0 тўу eipnuévny aitiay;: see the 
commentary ad loc.), it can be inferred that the ending of this problem 
is lacunary (see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 201, n. c). Perhaps, Plutarch 
intervened in the text to obtain a mythological finale here [see 4.1.2.2., 
n. 82]. 


ew 
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Q.N. 24, 917F-918A 


In Q.N. 24, we find yet another problem from the world of hunting. There 
is an explicit reference in the aetiology to a preceding explanation that 
cannot be clearly traced іп Q.N. 23, and may therefore be missing СН du 
THY eipnuévny aitiav;). Plutarch wonders why hunters are least successful 
in tracking during full moons (Au ті тері тйс Tavoehyvous ýkiota тойс 
iyvooxoriats 2титуүудуоосіу;). He gives one explanation, which draws 
attention to the precipation of dew by the moon. Again, the explanation 
contains a mythographical part. 


As noted, the causa opens with a reference to a preceding explanation 
that cannot be traced (CH бі тйу eipyuévyy aitiav;). Plutarch explains that 
full moons precipitate dew, which he illustrates with a quotation from 
Alcman, who allegorically calls Dew the daughter of Zeus and Moon: 
‘Dew, the daughter of Zeus and Selene, provides food’ (брово0бХог yàp ої 
navoéànvor 915 кой тўу брӛсоу 6 АЛкиќу Ards Suyatépa кой Ze) | vm тросейте 
тосо * Лос Suydtyp "Epon трёфа Kat Хауас diac’). Dew is a weak and 
impotent kind of rain, and the heat of the moon is also weak. Therefore, 
the moon draws it up from the earth like the sun, but being unable to lift 
it to a height and to raise it up, drops it again (ў yàp брӛбсос %обеудс $c 
xoi ddpavig óuBpoc, àcOevic 52 кой то тӯс се\утс берибуе Әбеу Ehxet меу dred үйс 
Фостер 6 (ос, dye д” eic bryos uh доуоцёут ud’ dvaraubdverv ueðinow). 


917F Ай ti тері тйс тоусеХйуо9с Tito co тойс iyvooxoriats ётитоүҳќуоооту;: 
The noun iyvocxoría is а hapax (see LSJ, s.v.: “looking at the tracks"), but 
the verb iyvooxor occurs more often. 


917F ‘Н àià тйу cipyuévyy aitiav;: According to J. Opsomer (in personal 
communication), “the back reference is merely to the idea that some 
physical influences (the flow of water, for instance) may wipe away traces 
of scents". This is not implausible, but it seems too general (compare 
the back reference, %с eipxauev, in О.М. 16, 915E to О.М. 15, 915DE, 
which is much more concrete). By contrast, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 201, 
n. c believes that the explanation to which Plutarch refers probably drew 
attention to the fact that “dew is frequent in the spring and spoils the scent" 
of tracks (for the view that heavy dew obliterates the scent of tracks by 
carrying it downwards, cf. Xen., Cyn. 5, 3). At the end of О.М. 23, “ап 
alternative answer, anticipated by the introductory word потероу, has been 
lost". It is, indeed, odd that no second causa follows after the тӛтероу 
causa in Q.N. 23 (for exceptions, see R. Kühner and B. Gehrt, 1966, $ 589, 
IO). We may be dealing with a case of hypomnematic negligence [see 
2.3.2.] or intermittent composition [see the prologue, n. 23]. In either case, 
it is not impossible that О.М. 24 is a separate reformulation and elaboration 
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of what was originally the now lost second causa їп О.М. 23, which тау 
have run as follows: ‘Or is it because dew, which is frequent in springs, 
obscures the scent of the tracks? Full moons also precipitate dew, which 
is why hunters are least successful in following tracks during full moons.’ 
Plutarch then felt that further explanation was necessary, thus why he 
devoted a new, separate chapter to it (c.q. О.М. 24) with a ghost-reference 
to what was previously said. This remains hypothetical. One point that 
may support this theory is that Plutarch may have intended to maintain 
the mythological conclusion at the end of the (first) causa in О.М. 23. In 
any case, Plutarch more often concludes his physical aetiologies with a 
mythological account [see 4.1.2.2.]. Moreover, if the myth had remained 
between the two original physical explanations, it would have seemed 
to be a redundant fait divers, which Plutarch does not, of course, hold 
it to be (cf. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 215, n. 135: “Se é cosi, un motivo 
religioso era calettato entro due motivi naturalistici e quindi in un certo 
senso soverchiato da essi.”). According to J. Schellens, 1864, pp. 19—20, 
however, there can be no doubt (“haud dubie") that О.М. 25 originally 
preceded О.М. 24. At the end of О.М. 25, he would add: “Quare etiam 
circa plenilunia minime indagantur e vestigiis ferae. Nam plenilunia rorem 
spargunt qui et per se languidus est (où кіугі ту ёофруоту), et calore lunae 
parum valido nequit auferri." There is no problem with the ending of Q.N. 
25, though, as is rather the case with that of Q.N. 23, as we saw. 


917F—918A: ópocopóXot yàp ai mavoéhyvor: It was а common ancient 
belief that the moon generates dew. Cf., e.g., Macrob., Sat. 7, 16, 31 
(with reference to Aleman) and Manilius, Astron. 4, 501—502 (with 
A.E. Housman, 1920, p. 61 for further references). 


918A бі5 Kai ту Ópócov ó А\кийу Лос Өоуотёра кай Ledyvys троетєїтє топтас 
“Лс Suyatyp Epoa трёфа кої Lehdvac dias.’ ў үйр 9pócoc %одеус істі kal 
4брауйс Gu poc, @тӨєъёс 2 кай tò týs се\№утс Oepuóv: Әбеу Әлкен меу &mó үйе 
стер 6 Moc, yet д? гіс бос ий 9vvauévv руд” dvadrapBdverv pebinow: For 
the idea that dew is a kind of rain, cf. also Arist., Mete. 347b17—22. For 
the weakness of the moon's heat, cf. Quaest. conv. 658B and De facie 
929A. Xenophon reports that the moon obscures the scent directly by its 
heat (tø Jepu), especially when at full (Cyn. 5, 4). The idea that the moon 
draws up moisture from the earth ties in closely with Stoic exhalation 
theory (cf. SVF 2, p. 197, fr. 663 = De Is. et Os. 367E: oi òè >тшко\ тӛу uèv 
Жоу ёк Өа\аттус àvánteoðar Kat трЕфесбоі фасы, тӯ дё тсєйуү| TH KPYVvaia кої 
Aveta váuata Үћукеїоу dvaréure кой uadaxyy åvaðvuiaciv). That Plutarch is 
probably drawing from a Stoic source is also supported by the allegorical 
explanation of Alcman's mythological account (= Alcm., 43 Diehl), this 
type of exegesis being particularly privileged by the Stoics (cf. Р.К. Hardie, 
1992, p. 4772, with n. 114). The same quote from Alcman and a similar 
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allegorical interpretation recurs in the parallel passages in Quaest. conv. 
659B and De facie 940A, where a slightly different explanation for the 
role of the moon in the production of dew is given. Attention is drawn 
there to a process of џетароћу (the moon has a liquefying effect, and the 
air — Zeus in the quotation — 15 liquefied by the moon into dew), while 
іп О.М. 24 the explanation is based on the motive force of 5\кў, which 
is of a mechanical kind (the aspect of lunar liquefaction is absent here). 
Cf. also F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 203, n. a. The attempt of L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 218, n. 141 to reconcile the differences between both explanations 
is at the risk of neglecting the different argumentative contexts in this 
cluster of parallels (cf. B. Van Meirvenne, 2001, pp. 292—293, n. 27) [see 
2.1.2.]. 


Q.N. 25, 918AB 


The topic of hunting continues in Q.N. 25 (cf. L. Senzasono, p. 219, n. 142). 
Plutarch wonders why a domain that has become dewy due to coldness 
is unfavourable for following traces (Au тї тё ópóowov yevóuevov дій тоб 
yúyovç бост(беотоу;). He gives two explanations: the first one refers to the 
quantity and (implicitly) to the visual aspect of the traces (іууң), and the 
second to their smell (бофрус\с). Both features of vision and smell are 
closely related to each other by the phrase ў det uh uóvov кт). in the second 
causa. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch argues that wild animals hesitate to go 
far from their lairs because of the frost. Thus, they do not produce many 
traces (IIétepov čti тй Onpia тӛрро тёу коүт@у ёкуобута проїёуо бій TO крйос où 
тої Toà onueta;). People say that for the same reason they spare the food 
close at home (in other seasons), so that they are not worried to wander 
far off in winter, but always have some food close to home (616 кої фаслу 
а®тй феібесбол cv TAyotov, ӧтос uy KaxoTaO7 Thavaueva uaKpav тоб xeuuvoc 
827 del Еүудбеу &ym véuer Oar). 

At the beginning of the second explanation, Plutarch makes a subtle 
distinction. He argues that hunting grounds must not only be marked by 
(visible) tracks, but must also affect the sense of smell (ў det uh uóvov £yev 
{ут Tov atiBevóuevov tónov à кіугіу ту ёофрусту). This is the case when 
scents are loosened and gently released by heat, whereas excessive cold 
freezes the odours and does not let them flow or affect sensation («vei òè 
Audpeva кой yohoueva uohaxas Ind Өгрибтттос̧, ў 8” dyav teptyvblc ттүүүуйоут@ 
тйс óc yc ойк ёй pety о9бЕ kvety THY aicOyow;). People say that perfume and 
wine give off less smell in cold weather and in the winter. This is the 
case because the frozen air arrests the scents and does not allow them to 
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be given off (50ғу кой và úpa кої Tov olvov ўттоу ole Hous Kal xeudvoc 
Aéyovow: 6 yàp ap nnyvúuevoç lat yat тйс ёсийс ёу адтф kal ойк ёй буобібос бой). 


918A Ata ti TÒ Opdotpov үвубиеуоу Od тоб yúyovç бустібеотоу;: Bernardakis 
corrects the adjective 8póciwov (а hapax) into the more, but still not very, 
common дростубу (cf. LSJ, s.v.: “= бросердс”). For more on the rarity 
of the adjective duatifevtos, see the comment to Q.N. 23, 917E above. 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 203, n. b doubts the soundness of the text here 
and notes that “dew has nothing to do with the answer". There is nothing 
suspicious in the manuscripts, though, and the answer that Plutarch gives 
is still very pertinent. According to some scholars, it is not unlikely that 
Plutarch 15 referring to frozen dew. Longolius summarised the problem 
as follows: Ros hybernus, hoc est pruina, indagationem difficilem reddit. 
J. Schellens, 1864, p. 20 also speaks of “pruina” (i.e. frost or snow). Cf. 
also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 218-210, n. 142 (“brina”). Yet, as J. Opsomer 
notes (in personal correspondence), Plutarch literally speaks of *dew due 
to cold’ (it is unlikely that бій той уос relates to dvotiBevtov); thus, the 
reference is not necessarily to hoarfrost. 


918A IIócepov ӛті тё Onpía тбрро THY KoITHY ёкуобута троїёуол die TO крос 
оў toei TOMA oymeta;: For more on the cleverness of animals to leave no 
traces, cf. De soll. an. 971D. Cf. also Ael., NA 6, 3. 


918B kivet 22 Avépeva кой xo pev, pahaks ®т© Өгрибтутос, ў 97 &yav 
Teptyvels туүүудооса тйс ёсуйс одк ёй ету ойд? xtvety THY оїсӨуоту;: The 
negative effect of wintery cold on smells and оп the hounds’ perception 
thereof is also mentioned by Xenophon (Cyn. 5, 1—2), who notes, in 
addition, that it is only when the sun loosens (81301) the tracks or as the 
day advances that the dogs are able to smell and that the scent revives. 
For the dulling effect of cold on flavours and odours (and on our sensation 
of them), cf. also Theophr., CP 6, 17, 5 and Od. 40 with. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 
907a8-12 and Ps.-Arist./Alex. Aphr., Suppl. probl. 2, тої. 


918B 8беу кої và pópa Kai Tov otvov ўттоу dew Oy oue Kat хешфуос Atyovow: 
ó үйр ёўр ryyvúpevoç lo cot тйс òouàs ёу одтб Kai одҡ 24 дуабібосбод: The 
analogy with wine ties in closely with the problems on viniculture in О.М. 
30-31 (see also О.М. то and 27). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 202, n. 3 corrects 
Tyyvouevos in nyyvvuévaç оп the basis of the phrase түууудоусо тйс óouác 
above and with a reference to De prim. frig. 951A, where the inability of 
air to freeze is mentioned (адтбу Tov dépa шдаџо ty vüuevov ӛрбутес), but 
this seems unnecessary (cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 220, n. 145). 


ew 
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О.М. 26, 918BE 


Q.N. 26 concerns another zoological problem, viz. why animals seek and 
pursue substances that have remedying properties when they are ill, 
and often restore themselves to health by using them (Au ti cà Coa тйс 
BonPovouc Suvaueis, Stay ёу тй үгуцтой, Cytet кой доке Kal ypaueva oA cie 
@фе\еїто;). The problem connects with the previous ones by the reference 
to animal sense perception (15611). 

The quaestio is further illustrated in an intermediate section where 
Plutarch gives several examples drawn from natural history. Bitches eat 
grass in order to vomit bile, sows capture and eat river crabs to relieve 
headaches, tortoises feed on marjoram as an antidote for the viper flesh 
they have eaten, and people say that the she-bear recovers from nausea 
by licking up and swallowing ants (xacmep ai xóvec eo Plover тбау, tva ту 
хоћу eepao: aid’ фес &r тойс тотошіо96 каркіуоос фёроутол, BonPodvtat yàp 
еобіоусол трос Keharahylav: ї òè yehavy dayotou тўу apio, тоб 2хеос dptyavoy 
ereoOler ту ò’ йрктоу héyovaty dowpevyy тойс uvpunKas dverauBdver TH rec 
Kal катотіуоусау бло2Адттесбол). The actual problem is formulated at the 
very end of the guaestio, where Plutarch points out that these animals 
have no previous experience or have never tried these remedies before 
(tovtwv 8” одте тєїр® одте теріттоо16 yéyovev avtois). This means that they 
do not act on the basis of knowledge or insight, and that there must be 
another, more physical, reason for it. 

Plutarch gives two explanations that are closely connected to each 
other. According to the first causa, it is by the attractive qualities of 
odours that animals find the proper cure for their disease. However, this 
does not explain why animals are attracted by these odours only when they 
are ill. Plutarch explains this point in the second causa, where he argues 
that the animal’s bodily constitution (xpaots) follows the disease, and as 
such influences the appetite. The two explanations are complementary to 
each other and must be read together for a proper understanding of the 
problem. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch adds two new cases: he argues that in 
the same way as the odour of honeycombs excites and attracts bees from 
far off and that of carrion vultures, so do crabs attract sows, marjoram 
the tortoise and ants the she-bear (TIórepov оду, Фостер тй куріа Thy ш ттау 
TH ӧсиў Kal cà кеу6брио Tov үйт@ kvel Kal тросфүетол тӛрршбеу, одтос xoi 
adc of керкїуо Kat тўу хӘлдуңу ў dptyavos, ai è uvpunxial тўу &pxtov). The 
attraction comes about by the odours and streams that are conducive 
and suitable to the animal’s well-being, under the governance of the 
animal’s sensation without any calculation of profit (dcpais кой ребраст 
mpocdepéct кой оікеќоцс #коуоту, od Aoytou@ Tod cvudépovroc &yobonc тїс 
aicOycews). 
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The second explanation centres on the animal’s крёстс (i.e. its bodily 
constitution), as related to its брейс (appetite) and vócoc (disease). First, 
Plutarch generally argues that the animals’ appetites are produced by their 
bodily constitutions, which are brought about by their diseases. These 
diseases create various pungencies, sweetnesses, or other strange and 
abnormal qualities in the body by the changes in its fluids (ў тйс Әр? ес 
emipépovar тоїс (фос ai THV TwudtwV xpácetc, йс ai vócot ToLodat, Staddpoug 
Әрцидтутас ў ү\окотутас ў тіуас 89206 еутіктоусой mordty tas 40021 Kal @тбтгоус, 
THY ®үрфу vperouévov;). This point is further illustrated by two cases of 
abnormal appetites. Plutarch first refers to the fact that pregnant women 
eat both stones and dirt (0с 956v tot еті x&v үшуоак@у, ӛтеу kwot, Kel 
'МӨоус кой үўу тросфероџёуоу). The second example is more circumstantial. 
Plutarch argues that accomplished physicians know in advance which 
patients are past recovery and which are capable of recovery on the basis of 
their appetites (815 кой тфу vocotvtwv tals дрФ оту ol ҳаріғутес iatpol проїсаст 
тойс ATWTWS ў сотуріос Zyovtac). According to the physician Mnesitheus, at 
least, patients that are in the initial stage of ‘pneumonia’ recover when they 
have an appetite for onions but die when they long for figs, because the 
appetite follows the bodily constitution, which in turn, follows the disease 
(історғі yotv Муис!Өғос iatpoc ѓу йруў туғџиоу(ас Tov erOvunouvta kpoupvwyv 
сф(есФол tov дё тйк» ardMuabau, did Td тойс крфсесі тйс Әр ес тйс OE Kpdoelc 
toic т4беоту Erec Oat). Plutarch concludes (with an argumentative ring [see 
4-3.3.3.]) that it is plausible that animals also (i.e. just like human beings) 
that catch not entirely lethal and destructive diseases acquire precisely 
that bodily condition and constitution that leads and guides each one of 
them via their appetites to the things that save them (m9avov оўу есті кой 
TOV Onpicv TH uù TavTEAde óXeOp(otc und’ ёуоцретікоїс теритіттоута уосўџаоі 
TadTYY ту 9і4беоту Kal крӣоту ioyew, 9%” йс еті tà owtovta феретол Kat ğyetar 
той Әр? есту Екастоу адтбу). 


918В Au ti te (фа тйс Ronfovous Suvaustc, ӛтеу &v тӛбе yéevyta, Cytet Kat 
бишке кой хрореуа ToMAaKis whedettat;: This chapter is also recorded in the 
sourcebook of G.L. Irby-Massie and P.T. Keyser, 2002, p. 277 on Greek 
Science of the Hellenistic Era. 


918CD каддтер ai ives £cO(ovct тбау, iva тўу хоћу ¿bepo ai 5? бес еті 
тойс тотаоус KapKivous фероутол, BonQoUvcvot yàp есбіоэсол прос Kehahah- 
yliav: ў 98 xev фаүобоа ту cáp tod еуеос dptyavov &neoO (ev thv 9^ ёрктоу 
Aéyouctv dowpévyy тойс идриукас dvahaubdavery TH үй®тту Kai ҡотал(уоу- 
сау дто/Ә.йттевбол: This intermediate section is meant to illustrate that 
such auto-remediation is a relatively common phenomenon in the animal 
kingdom. There are numerous parallels for these paradoxical accounts, 
both in the corpus Plutarcheum (for tortoises, dogs, and the she-bear, cf. 
De soll. an. 974B; for pigs and tortoises, cf. Gryllus 991EF), and in the 
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ancient scientific tradition more generally, sometimes with minor varia- 
tions. For bitches, cf. Arist., HA 612a5-6, 594a28—29, Ael., NA 5, 46; 8, 
9, Gal., Ven.Sect. Er. 11, 168, 2-3 Kühn, Sext. Emp., HP 1, 71, Pliny, NH 
25, 91, Cic., De nat. deor. 2, 126; for sows, cf. Pliny, NH 8, 98 (boars eat 
sea-crabs); for tortoises, cf. Arist., HA 612a24-25, Ps.-Arist., Mir. ausc. 
831а27—28, Antig. Car., Hist. mir. 34, Ael., NA 3, 5; 6, 12 (they eat marjo- 
ram before attacking vipers), Pliny, NH 8, 98 and 20, 169 (they eat cunila 
bubula); for she-bears, cf. Arist, HA 594b9 (they eat crabs and ants), Ael., 
NA 6, 3, Sext. Emp., HP 1, 57, Pliny, NH 8, тої (as an antidote against 
mandragora) and 29, 133 (they eat ants' eggs). 


918С тодтоу 8” одте тєїр@& одте теріттосіс yéyovev одтоіс: F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, р. 204, n. 3 adds didackaria тобеу одте (‘they did not receive any 
instruction") between ò’ одте and тера on the basis of both Gryllus 991E (тіс 
д2 тас yehwvac 26ібабе xth.;) and Pliny, NH 27, 7 (feris ratio et usus inter se 
tradi non possit). This seems unnecessary, though (cf. also L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 223, n. 148). 


918C Пбтероу оўу, @ттєр тй xvpía THY u£vcay TH суў Kal và кеу рраа TOV 
үбта кіугі Kai тросфүвтал nóppwðev, одтос кой ac ої каркіуо Kal THY xeAovy 
ў optyavos, ai 68 pupunxiat ту @ёрктоу: For the effect of honeycombs on 
bees and of carrion on vultures, cf. Lucr., De rer. nat. 4, 678—680. For 
bees, cf. also Col., De re rust. 9, 15, 10. Plutarch will deal with the effect 
of strong smells on bees in Q.N. 35-36 in more detail. 


918D ў тйс ӘрФҒец %тіфероусі тос (фо ai THY тшщ@тшу Kpdoels, йс ai 
vécot ToLovat, diaddpous дрци®ттүтас ў yAvKITHTAS ў тіуас 92406 еутіктоусад 
тоһбтутас NIe Kat дтбтоус, TAY VypHv vperouévov;: For the relation 
between dpefic and xpácic, cf. Quaest. conv. 687DE and 688A. By contrast, 
in Quaest. сопу. 733D, Plutarch writes that the vócot follow the крӣотс of 
the body and not the other way around. Regarding the change of bodily 
fluids, cf., e.g., О.М. т, 9пЕ, where Plutarch indicates that fevers turn 
moisture into bile. 


918D ós 54Х6у естіу еті тфу үзуолкду, Stav Kdwot, Kal МӨоос кої yiv 
mpocoepouévov: Pregnancy is presented as some kind of a ‘disease’, 
which brings about a change in the bodily constitution of women and, 
by implication, in their appetite. The belief that pregnant women long for 
stones is repeated in Praec. ger. reip. 801A. Plutarch’s source is uncertain: 
he may rely on hearsay or (indirectly) on a medical treatise, perhaps from 
the kind of Soranus’ Gynaecia or the Hippocratic gynaecological writings. 
He may have found it in the same work from which he draws Mnesitheus’ 
account (in what follows). Notably, the Lamprias catalogue mentions a lost 
work Пері үгоффүоу (nr. 191). Cf. also Hipp., De superfetat. 18, Arist., HA 
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584a19, EN 1148b24-29, Pliny, NH 28, 247. Оп geophagy more generally 
(which is considered rare among Greeks and Romans), see B. Laufer, 1930 
(p. 164). 


918D 516 кої tHv ›отоўутшу тойс dpéeEcow oi yapievtes iatpoi троїсасі тойс 
dowtws сөтуіріәс éyovtas: For the formula yaptevtes iatpoi, cf. Arist., Div. 
som. 463a5 and ЕУ 1102a22. 


918DE історгі yotv Муус/беос iatpòs £v ёруў Tvevpoviag tov 2табомсоуто, 
кромидоу сф(есбод Tov 9$ т®коу åróMvoðat, Did Td THis крфсесі тйс Speers тйс 
dé xpdcets тоїс т4бесіу етесбал: = Mnesith., fr. 16 Bertier [see 4.2.1.1., n. 111]. 
The word rvevyovia is rare while терітдеумоуіш (also simply thevpovia) or 
терітуеушоуіо are more common (see LSJ, s.vv. and J. Bertier, 1972, p. 171). 
Is Plutarch perhaps relying on an intermediate source or paraphrasing 
Mnesitheus’ account in his own (less technical) words? Or should we, 
rather, correct the reading of the manuscripts (manuscript y has тері 
mvyeuuovíac)? 


ёә 


Q.N. 27, 918ЕЕ 


О.М. 27 concerns а vinicultural problem, and, as such, links up more 
naturally with О.М. 30-31 (cf. also О.М. 10) than with the problems 
concerning land animals and hunting in О.М. 20—28. Plutarch wonders 
why must (i.e. freshly pressed grape juice, in which the sugar has not 
yet changed into alcohol) remains sweet for a long time if the vessel is 
kept in cold surroundings (Ata ti tò Үлебкос, йу Это зудуоус TEepleyyTat TO 
Фүүгоу, yAuxd Siauévet toAdy үрбуоу;). He provides two solutions, which are 
explicitly opposed to each other (ў то?уаутіоу;). The first explanation is 
based on the idea that heat destroys the sweetness of the must whereas 
cold preserves it. According to the second, cold shuts heat in and thus 
preserves the sweetness of the must. 


The first explanation maintains that the change of must into the vinous 
liquid is a concoction. Cold, on the other hand, hinders concoction, because 
this process is triggered by heat (Ilétepov ӛті теле ёсті\ тоб yhevxous ў eic TO 
оіуббес petaBory кодек дё THY пёр ў Yuxpdtygs, ото берцоб yàp ў тёүлс;). 
The second explanation is explicitly opposed to the first one by the 
phrase ў тодуаутіоу; (“Ог is the opposite the case?"). Plutarch argues that 
the sweet flavour is proper to the (ripe) grape. Hence it is said that the 
sweet flavour that becomes mixed (with the unripe, sour grape) 'ripens' 
(oixeióc есті тїс стафоћӯс хоиос 6 Үлкдс, д0 Kal ттеттойувсӨол Aéyetar то yhuKd 
ҡірудиеуоу). Plutarch continues that cold does not allow ‘transpiration’, 
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but shuts in the heat and thus conserves the sweetness of the must (ў òè 
yuxpdtygs odk 20со/ біетугіу, Md cvvéyovon то Oepuóv тўу yAvKdtyTa diatypst 
tod y\evKouc). That is the same reason as to why the must of grapes that 
are gathered in the rain ferments less. After all, fermentation is caused by 
heat and the heat is confined and contracted by the cold (оёту 8° éotiv aitia 
Kal тфу Tpuywuévwy SuBpw то ҮлеӘкос ўттоу àvaletv: ў yàp ёт; 06 беррдтцтос, 
тўу 8ё Өгрибтүта котёхе Kal сот Аі тё roy póv). 


918E Ave ti Tò үХеӛкос, йу dnd зудуо9с veptéyweo то дүүгіоу, үлок? Stanévet 
тофу xpóvov;: Plutarch may be implying that the container with must is 
submerged into fresh water in order to keep it sweet: cf. Pliny, NH 14, 83 
and Col., De re rust. 12, 29. 


918Е оїкєїбє істі тўс стафоћӯс хошос 6 yhuKde, 210 Kal тетоіуесбол Aéyetat TO 
yAvxd ҡарудиеуоу: F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 208-200 (with nn. 1 and a for 
further remarks) marks a lacuna between \уғто and tò улок? кірудиеуоу 
(he translates “<when the warmth leaves the must there is also released"), 
but there is no lacuna in the manuscripts. Even so the text is rather 
concise at this point. If we interpret the term ova 4v as а ‘ripe grape’, as 
(implicitly) opposed to an ‘unripe grape’ (udaé), the meaning becomes 
clearer (for the opposition between the ripe and the unripe grape, see 
LSJ, s.v. cxa$v^1). Plutarch's argument then amounts to the idea that the 
admixture of sweetness matures the unripe grape and ripens it (sweetness 
being proper to a ripe grape). Cf. Gal., SMT п, 657, 2-4 (Kühn): ў dudaé 
деу òteig, үлокеїа òè ў otpadvAy Kal Td ттеттойувтӨоа тоїс картоїс &mact тарй тїс 
Жиохйс Еүуізетол Sepudtytos. For the ripening of grapes, cf. also Quaest. 
conv. 641D (фс & т\с olorto TH йубса: тоў ğyvov mena(veoOot Tov тїс &uméXov 
картбу KTA.) апа 658C (uéXac yàp тос où петаќуєтои Bóvpuc). Presumably, 
an aspect of heat is implicit in the verb тетойуесбай, since ripening is a 
process that involves increasing heat (cf. О.М. 5, 913C and LSJ, s.v.; on an 
etymological basis, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, pp. 208-200 n. a even links the 
concept of тетоіуесбол with that of теле). According to Ps.-Arist., Probl. 
930b23—25, fruit contains a great deal of fire and moisture, so that because 
of the fire, the juice causes something like boiling (Céo1c: the same concept 
recurs at the end of Q.N. 27). The association between the grape's heat 
and its sweetness is central to Plutarch's argument. The point seems to 
be that the sweetness of the ripe grape somehow contains heat owing to 
the process of maturisation that is triggered by its admixture. This heat is 
also present in the must itself that is made from the ripe, sweet grapes (as 
is clear from what follows in the argument). This is, indeed, opposite to 
the first causa (cf. ў tobvavtiov;), where Plutarch argues, to the contrary, 
that heat (of concoction) destroys sweetness in the must, turning it into 
a vinous liquid. For the association between heat and sweetness, cf. also 
О.М. 20, 917A (and 5, 913C). 
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918ЕҒ ў 92 Wuxpdtys одк toa Otarrvetv, 48. cvvéyovca то бердбу тйу 
yAvxityta diatypet тоб yhevxoug: The notion of ‘transpiration’ is also related 
to sweetness and heat in О.М. 22, 917D (tò бюлгубоу: see the commentary 
ad loc.). The idea that coldness shuts the heat in is probably an allusion to 
the process of йутітерістастс. Cf. also Theophr., CP 2, 8, 2-3. 


918F айту 8” ёстіу aitia кой THY троүоџёуоу ёрро то ү\ебкос Яттоу dvaletv: 
ў yàp {ос ®т® Өєрибтүүтос, тўу 8$ бердбтута котёҳг кой соста тё yox póv: 
For the opposite idea, viz. that wine made from grapes collected in the rain 
is sour rather than sweet, see Gal., SMT 11, 656, 11-14 (Kühn). According 
to Arist., Mete. 380631—381ат, the production of wine from must is due 
to a process of boiling (2yyots, cf. also Pliny, NH 14, 83: fervere). This 
concept of ‘boiling’ is present in the terms &vateiv and {отс here (cf. LSJ, 
S.VV.). 


ды 


Q.N. 28, 918F-919A 


In Q.N. 28, Plutarch returns to the theme of land animals and hunting. 
He wonders why she-bears, least of all animals, gnaw through nets, 
although both wolves and foxes do so (Aux ti тоу Өуіріоу ў йрктос kiota 
Ste Oier тй біктоо, xaitor кай Айко co Gomes д1е00(ооот;). Plutarch provides 
three explanations that follow each other in a rapid succession (the 
conclusion of the problem is lacunary). The first explanation concerns 
the anatomy of the bear's mouth, the second, the strength in its fore- 
paws, and the third refers to both the bear's mouth and its fore-paws, but 
adds a further specification. The second and third causae, which mention 
the bear's ‘hands’, will especially remind the reader of О.М. 22, where 
Plutarch discusses the sweet taste of the bear's fore-paws in relation to 
their frequent movement. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch argues that the bear's teeth are set at the 
very back of its open mouth, so that it (sc. the mouth) 15 least able to reach 
the cords (of the net). After all, the bear's lips meet them first due to their 
thickness and volume (Пётероу évdotdtw тойс 9ббутас £yovca тоб үйтщотос 
Йкіста трос xà Aiva eucvettat, MpoeuTinter yàp TH yea д1 т@уос Kal uéyeoc;). 

The second explanation draws attention to the bear's fore-paws, which, 
so Plutarch argues, have greater power to shred and tear apart the mesh of 
the net (ў uaMov ісудоуса тойс epo pYpyvuot кой бесті тоу Dpóyov:). 

The third explanation combines elements from the preceding two, but 
the text 1s lacunary at the end. Plutarch argues that the bear uses both its 
paws and its mouth at the same time: the former to tear the net apart and 
the latter to defend itself against hunters (ў кой тойс үерсіу dua хрӯтол кой 
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TH TTOUATL, тойс меу Oto rca TÒ Mvov тф 87 duvVvoLEevy тойс бізкоутос;). A 
final consideration involves the idea that nothing helps the bear more than 
rolling around. Rather than trying to tear the cords (of the net) apart, it is 
in this way that the bear often tumbles out of the nets and escapes, so that 
it no longer needs (the help of) its teeth (о0беуӛс 8” ўттоу а?тӯ боңфоботу ai 
терікодиуду|сеіс O10 LaMov ў wi Trav TH Му праүџцотеооџёут co lacis &acu vo c 
кой тобетал, dot’ йу unKétt беогто THY 6dévTWY). 


919A о?дғуёс 9" ўттоу adTH Воудоботу ai терікодиуб/сец: 015 uA. ov ў Quo cy 
тё Муа Tpaypatevouevy полак еккәбістй кой сфбетол, бот" йу лүкёт\ деото 
тфу óðóvtwv: The manuscripts read .... àu7j кой до ў тбу ддбутоу. I follow 
the reading of C. Hubert, 1960, p. 24 ('so that the bear no longer needs 
(the help of) its teeth"), but the alternative reading of F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
р. 210, n. I is also appealing, as it draws attention to a more subtle and 
specific detail: троуообоа un кой 5267 (“avoiding the possibility of being 
entangled by its teeth"). Alii alia. The noun теркаћудуое is а hapax (the 
verb терікодиубеоцол occurs only once in Greek literature: Martyr. Sebast., 
6, 236). It should perhaps be corrected in the more common tepidiwijcetg 
(c£, e.g., De facie 923C, Flam. 10, 6, Lys. 12, 6). 


ew 


Q.N. 29, 919AB 


In Q.N. 29, we find a problem that stands somewhat on its own in the 
collection. It is relatively atypical not only from a formal perspective, but 
its content is also much more reflective and rhetorical than is the case in 
Plutarch's other natural problems [see 1.2.3.]. Initially, the reader might 
expect Plutarch to simply treat yet another natural problem here, but the 
tone of the discourse rapidly changes. The problem is why we marvel at 
hot springs, but not at cold ones (Тіс 7 aitia, dV ўу tà yvypà THY 95Ө4тоу 
od Savudlousy 0220 và Өєри&;). Plutarch points out that there is, in fact, not 
much reason to marvel at this phenomenon, because it is obvious that 
heat is the reason for the former and cold for the latter (kaitoi доу 6n 
Өгрибттс aitia тодтоу à Vvypórn éxetvwv). This seems quite right, but it 
remains unclear where this heat or cold exactly comes from. In fact, we 
will learn from the aetiology that it is not so much the natural phenomena 
of hot or cold springs themselves, but people's short-sighted marvelling 
at them that is the issue here. Unfortunately, the ending of the chapter is 
lacunary: it breaks off abruptly, but the original argument can be restored 
from several parallel accounts (see the final comment). 


At the beginning of the explanation, Plutarch makes an abstract and 
sophisticated remark about the essence of cold, pointing out that it is 
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not true, as some believe, that heat is an active property, whereas cold is 
a privation of heat. After all, in this way, the non-existent would appear 
to be responsible for more phenomena than the existent (О? yap, 9с éviot 
vouifovor, ў меу Өғрибттс 00уоціс 2стіу ў дё yoyxpótnc стеруоіе Өғрибтутос, 
ёте\ t etóvo aitiov фо/уетол TÒ uù бу Tod ӛутос). By contrast, it appears that 
nature attributes marvellousness to rarity and stimulates the research 
of how a phenomenon comes to be only if it occurs infrequently (47 
Zorke TO anaviy TO Bavudatov ў фс véuovog тс yivetat (теу TO u TOMAKIC 
ywvouevov). In what follows, Plutarch describes his own personal marvel 
for the cosmic spectacles that nature puts on display. He first quotes the 
following lines from Euripides: ‘You see this infinite heaven up high / 
surrounding earth in a damp embrace’ (5рйс tov ўро? тбуд” dmeipov qiĝépa 
/ кой үйу тері Еуоу0” Фүройс £v @үк@Аолс). He then hymnically calls out: 
‘What a multitude of spectacles does it bring at night, how great is the 
beauty it exhibits by day!’ (ёоо меу ëpyetaı фероу Seduata vuxcróc, dcov 6% 
ue" ўиёроу adhoc йуабеікууоту;). The discourse receives a more biting tone 
when Plutarch starts to target the common people, whom he accuses of not 
feeling any wonder for the nature of these phenomena (о? pévtot Savuaovorw 
ol oA ol тўу тодтоу фдсту). Their attention only goes to rare phenomena such 
as rainbows, the variety of clouds by day, meteors bursting like bubbles, 
and comets ... — and then the text breaks off (ipióec 2? кой ток orco уефбу 
Huépac кой céha рцуудиеуо touddduyos бікүру kal кошто %%%%), 


919A Тіс 4 aitia, OV йу Tà yuypà төу ®9@тшу о? болмдбореу ad cà Өерий;: 
Notably, the formulation of the quaestio with the phrase tig ў aitia дг Яу is 
rather exceptional (but cf. also О.М. 40), and the aetiology is not based on 
the typical structure оҒтӛтероу [...] ў [...] 4 [...]. The topic of this chapter 
falls under the general theme of Book 24 of Ps.-Aristotle’s Problems (ёоо 
тері tà берио #8ата). According to Plutarch’s personal theory put forward 
in De prim. frig. 952C—955C, it is not water, but earth that is the principle 
of cold. From this perspective, the problem of О.М. 29 seems legitimate: 
if all springs rise from the earth, why are some hot and others cold? As 
G. Sarton, 1965, p. 388, n. 28 notes, “[h]ot and mineral springs were highly 
appreciated and exploited by the Romans, as they had been before them 
by the Greeks, Etruscans, Carthaginians, and Gauls. Balneology began 
in prehistoric times.” Plutarch in Ca. Ma. 21, 5 reports, for instance, that 
Cato the Elder bought tdata 0epu&. On the generation and disappearance of 
váåuata Өєри®, see De def. or. 433F (cf. also Mar. 19, 2). On the generation 
of springs in general, see Aem. Paul. 14. 


919АВ Od yap, wg Evior vopiZovary, ў меу Oepuóvwc б9уодіс отту ў дё Puxpdtys 
стёрусіс Өгрибтттос, ¿rel TActdvwv aitiov фоќуєто TÒ uù бу тоб бутос: This 
point is not explained any further. What Plutarch probably implies is 
that cold springs occur more frequently than hot springs, making them 
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less ‘wonderful’, as was put forward in the quaestio (о? Savudlouev). 
The same theory, according to which cold is a 25удџс̧ in itself rather 
than a otépyots of heat, is elaborated upon in the first part of De primo 
frigido (945F—948A). The idea that cold is a 50уашс in its own right is 
paralleled in Plato (cf. Tim. 33a: бери кой yvy pà кой туб” Soa боудшес 
ісуорёс ёе tepuctdueve £v). The theory that cold is a otépyats of heat 
is Aristotelian (cf. Met. 1070b9-13, De caelo 286a25-26, GC 318b14- 
17; but by contrast, cf. РА 649a18—19; see also O. Longo, 1992). If 
Plutarch with ѓу: implicitly refers to the Peripatetics here, it appears 
that these are criticised without their name being explicitly mentioned. 
This procedure is not uncommon in the Moralia (as marked by D. Babut, 
1994, p. 574, with n. 137 and 1969, p. 95 with nn. 5 and 6). Aristotle 
is anonymously criticised, also in De def. or. 426D. Let it be clear, 
moreover, that these éviot should not be identified with oi тодо! later 
on. 


919B aN? оке то стоуіо tò Onvuáctov ў ф001с уёџооса т@с үйуетол тету 
TÒ ий помака ytvéuevov: The idea that ‘less marvellous’ phenomena 
(c.q. cold springs) deserve attention just as much as ‘more marvellous’ 
ones (c.q. hot springs) is relatively common (cf. Arist., PA 645a16— 
17, Sen., NO 7, 1-4, Cic., De nat. deor. 2, 96, Ps.-Cic., Rhet. ad Her. 
3, 36, Lucr., De rer. nat. 2, 1030-1039, Pliny, Ep. 8, 20, esp. 1-2 — 
reference by J.J. Hartman, 1916, р. 556). Most scholars translate $óocic 
as ‘human nature’ here, which may well be correct (cf. F.H. Sandbach, 
1965, p. 211; L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 121). But perhaps a more denotative 
and referential interpretation of the term is worth considering, in line with 
the general stylistics of the collection (otherwise, one could expect a more 
periphrastic wording, cf., e.g., Quaest. сопу. 734D: ai фдсофог duces). 
C.F. Schnitzer, 1860, p. 2732 combines both options in his translation 
(my italics: “Aber es scheint in der Natur zu liegen daß man dem 
Seltenen den Charakter des Wunderbaren beilegt und bei Allem was 
nicht oft vorkommt nach der Entstehung fragt."). The meaning of pút 
may, indeed, be zeugmatic, in that human nature is strongly related to 
and dependent on nature itself (cf., e.g., De E 386Е: Sewplav кай крісту 
Фуброто ибуф trapadédwxev ў ффсц). In that case, it is perhaps implied 
that nature itself attributes marvellousness to rarity and stimulates the 
research of how a phenomenon comes to be only if it occurs infrequently. It 
sounds more natural, then, to translate the infinitive “теу as a causativum 
with the ellipse of an object (‘nature incites «people» to inquire’). The 
aspect of wonder (tò S8avudcotov) is not so much considered a human 
т@Өос, then, but an inherent attribute of vot itself. In this sense, nature 
($votc), in presenting its ‘wonders’ to us, strongly appeals to a proper 
understanding by researching how these phenomena come to be (тФс 
ylvetou nret). 
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919B ópác tov dod тбуд” йтероу aidépa / кой үўу népi% ExovO? Фүрайс £v 
&yx&Xotc: The same Euripidean lines (= TGF 941) are also quoted in De 
exilio 601A and Ad princ. iner. 780D. In the third verse, which is not 
quoted here, the poet identifies the ai0/p with Zeus. 


919В ӛсо меу Ерхетол фероу Seduata уоктбс, dcov dé це0” ўшёрау xáXoc 
&vadetxvuow;: For similar rhetorical questions and exclamations, cf. Sen., 
Ben. 4, 23 and Ad Helv. 8, 4. The expressive couple of rhetorical questions 
further underlines the awesome sights that the теріеуоу puts on display. 
In combination with the evocative fashion in which Plutarch quotes 
Euripides’ lines (see the previous comment), they lift the discourse to 
a more rhetorical level (which is exceptional to the collection’s general 
register [see 1.2.3.]). 


919B о? pévtot Savpdlovary of roMoi тўу тодтоу dda: The text is corrupt 
at this point. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 210, n. 5 adds o? џёуто: Bavuátovow 
(after Wyttenbach). Cf. also C. Hubert, 1960, p. 25: of <#> noroi тўу 
тодтоу фдоту «ob Gavudlovow>. The phrase ої поо traditionally refers 
to the un(der)educated plebs (cf., e.g., О.М. 3, 912D and Quaest. conv. 
664ВС). I take this to imply that the wonder of the common people for 
rare natural phenomena remains superficial and does not lead on to actual 
natural philosophical inquiry. After all, they do not look into the ф?стс, 
i.e. the natural causes (cf. тос ү/уетол Cyteiv), of natural phenomena. For 
ovotg denoting natural causes, cf. G.E.R. Lloyd, 1979, p. 31. 


919В ірібес 22 Kai ropata vedy Ймёрас кой céha рцүудиеуа томфбАлүос 
іку кой кошто ****: F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 211, n. e is probably right 
that the ropata уеффу refer to the “coloration rather than shapes or 
patterns" of the clouds. As to сас, we read in Ps.-Arist., De mund. 
395b3-4 that the noun refers to the lighting of a column of fire in the air, 
either flashing or fixed (> 06 88 got ттор$с à0póov 2 олу £v à£pi. Тоу 6% 
cehdwy & меу дкоут(етой, & 82 otypileta). Seneca translates сёла as fulgores 
(МО 1, 15, 1—3, cf. also De fort. Rom. 323C: сос ёстратї т@ролтА|т\оу). 
F. Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 77 marks only one case of literary imagery for 
Quaestiones naturales, viz. “ПЦев météores éclatent comme des bulles". 
For the bursting of fiery bubbles, cf. also De sera num. 563Е—564А and 
Sen., МО 1, т, з. For a similar polysyndetic enumeration of ‘wonderful’ 
meteorological spectacles, see De Pyth. or. 409CD, where children's 
amazement for celestial phenomena is particularly reprimanded (кої yàp ої 
толдес ірібас LaMOv kal #\ос Kal Kourtas ў се\уту кой rov брфутес yeyjOacr 
кой dyandot кт\.). A similar passage is found in Amatorius 766A (фотер ої 
тоЛдес тробоцофиеуоі тӯ ipty Әлеу тойу үерсіу, Ekxduevot прос TO фолудцеуоу). 
One can expect from these parallels that Plutarch originally concluded 
his invective against the common people in Q.N. 29 with the same topic, 
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namely that the ‘childish’ astonishment of the ignorant plebs for such 
wonderful phenomena — and hence also for similar phenomena, such as the 
hot springs — is motivated on irrational grounds, presumably superstition 
(cf. Per. 6, 1 [quoted 3.2.2.], see also, e.g., Alex. 75, I-2, Sen., NO 7, 
2 and Critias, fr. DK88B25, esp. 27—36). I have elaborated this point 
elsewhere: see M. Meeusen, 2015b. Ironically enough, though, with all of 
this, Plutarch does not really provide a detailed solution to the quaestio at 
hand about hot and cold springs (did it perhaps follow in the lost part?). 
He does, of course, explain in the quaestio that it is clear that heat is the 
reason for the hot springs and cold for the cold ones, but this requires 
further elaboration to be satisfactory. Cf. also C.F. Schnitzer, 1860, p. 2732, 
n. 2: “Die Erklärung der Ursache fehlt, wenn sie nicht darin liegt daß das 
Seltene als das Wunderbare gelte." 


ёә 


5. Ипісийиге (Q.N. 30—31) 


The two chapters that follow in О.М. 30—31 аге closely connected to each 
other through the topic of vines and viniculture, which ties in with the 
subject of wine drinking and drunkenness in Book 3 of the Problems (éca 
тері oivoroctay кої м20уу). The same theme is discussed in Q.N. то and 
27. The main focus in Q.N. 30—31 is of a mostly botanical kind, though. 
One may, therefore, presume a Theophrastan source, possibly through 
the intermediation of lost problems (see esp. О.М. 30). Unfortunately, the 
original Greek text breaks off abruptly at the end of О.М. 31. 


Q.N. 30, 919BC 


In Q.N. 30, Plutarch examines the meaning and etymology of the verb 
tpayay (‘to go goatish’), which is said of vines that do not bear fruit, 
but flourish with branches and shoots (Aux тітбу ®шттёАшу тйс @к@ртгоус, 
toic 8” dxpéuoct кой Еруесіу edtpodovous трауйу Aéyouev;). Plutarch offers one 
explanation, which draws attention to the theory of generative residues. 


By analogy with the vines, Plutarch argues that exceedingly fat male goats 
(тр@үо!) are also less fertile and have difficulty copulating due to their fat 
СН ёт! xal тфу трйуоу оі сфодра тіоуес ўттбу іо yóviuot кой ибис ото тімедЙс 
ӧҳғдоуот;). He explains that seed is a residue of the food that is added to the 
body (Tò yàp onépua теріттоџа тїс трофйс ётт тўс TH сорот простдғрёутс). 
Thus, when either an animal or a tree is in good condition and increases in 
volume, it is a sign that the food is consumed in the body and either does 
not produce a residue or produces only a small and modest amount (бтеу 
оду ў (ov ў дёудроу едектд xod туутта, тобто от|мгібу есті тоб ту трофйу Ev 
айтф котауаћмокорёуту меу ў шкрбу ті кой &yevyèç теріттома: noret). 
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919B Ata ti тфу ймт2Аоу тйс @к@ртоъус, Tots 8” d&xpéuoot Kai Epveoty едтро- 
фодсос троүйу Méyouev;: The text of the quaestio is very lacunary. I follow 
Wyttenbach’s reading. The same phenomenon is recorded by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, who provide basically the same explanation for it, at 
times also mentioning the decreased fertility of fat goats (see Arist., HA 
546а1—4, GA 725b32—72626, Theophr., CP 5, 9, 10; cf. also HP 2, 7, 6 and 
4, 14, 6). There is reason to assume that Plutarch’s source was Peripatetic 
and that he perhaps relies on a lost problem. The concept of троүйу is 
also used with respect to boys’ voices cracking when they reach puberty. 
Cf. Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. т, 125 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, pp. 42, 36—43, 32): ёк 
uevadopác THY тр®үшу одтос ҡрайбутоу. Cf. also Gal., Sem. 4, 633, 12 Kühn 
and UP 4, 172, 13 Kühn. 


919C тё yàp onépua теріттора тїс трофӯс ётт1 TÄS TH сораті простібгџёутс: 
For the idea that seed is formed from a residue of food, cf. Q.N. 21, 917B 
[see 4.3.4.1., n. 295]. 


919C ӛтоу ov ў CHov ў деуброу evexty Kal naydvytat, тобто a'quelóv істі тоб 
THY трофйу ѓу adc katavaMmokouévny 02У ў шкрбу Ti кой йүсууіс теріттора 
тошту: For the same reason, no residue is left in strong palm trees and 
athletes (cf. Quaest. conv. 724E with Q.N. 32), or in other trees (like fir 
and cypress) and overweight people (cf. Quaest. conv. 640F—641A). 


ew 


Q.N. 31, 919CE 


Q.N. ar is closely connected with the previous chapter through the topic 
of vines (cf. also the repetition of the verb трости, which refers to 
the addition of food to the body). Plutarch wonders why a vine wilts 
if it is sprinkled with wine, especially with wine made from its own 
grapes (Au tí dureAoc оїуо фолуоџёут, аста TH ¿é аўтӯс, dvaénpatvetats). 
Four explanations are provided. The first three focus on the first part 
of the quaestio (viz. that a vine wilts if it is sprinkled with wine). 
The first one refers to the wine's heat, the second to its putrefactive 
character and the third to its astringent nature. The fourth explanation, 
by contrast, focuses on the specification of *wine made from its own 
grapes' in the quaestio, more precisely by referring to the vine's inability 
to receive a substance that has left it (the ending of the problem 15 
lacunary). 


In the first explanation, Plutarch draws an analogy between the wilting of 
vines and baldness that occurs in hard drinkers (отер £v тос по\отбтоцс 
yivetar paddxpworc). Plants and hairs alike grow only if their roots receive 
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moisture, but the wine evaporates the moisture due to its heat (rò 
бердбтуттос той оїуоу тӛ bypov eEwtuilovtoc). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch draws attention to the putrefactive 
nature of vinous liquid by quoting Empedocles, who asserts that “wine 
is water from the bark, putrefied in the wood’ (ў $$ee суттікёу то oivadéc 
істіу, 9с фоту Ентебокд4с olvov ётё фАоюб méhecOar сатёу ёу 5 о 95ор). 
Thus, when the vine is externally moistened by wine, fire is generated for 
the vine, and the mixture/‘temperature’ changes the specific property of 
the nutrient moisture (ӛтау обу  обеу оуо Врёҳутол, yivetar тор фито кой 
той трёфоутос <bypod тфу oixeiav> Sdvapry eiotyaw ў xpos). 

The third explanation draws attention to the clogging effect of wine. 
Plutarch argues that unmixed wine with its astringent nature enters the 
roots and there narrows and contracts the pores. In this way, it does not 
allow water into the plant by which it would naturally flourish and grow (ў 
отуттікйу фдоту ёүшу 6 dKpatos 2убдетод тойс pitais, Kal Tods тброос соуаүаүйу 
Kal токуфоос ov дио TÒ ®дер eic то фотбу, 0 ғ бале кол Braotdvery тефхкеу;). 

In the fourth and final explanation, Plutarch argues that it is even more 
unnatural for the vine to receive a substance that leaves and returns back 
to it (ў кой тобто Џоу elvat TH йит тарй фдоту, TÒ & adtijg mòv elc abc] 
eravioy т@Мму 8ёуєтӨол;). He explains this by pointing out that the part of 
the moisture in plants that cannot feed them, or be added, or be part of 
them is strained out «into the fruit> (тӯс yàp &v тоіс фотоїс bypdty tog Өгїтол 
TO uù TPEhery шд? тростібесбой unde uépoc civar той putot бууддеуоу ***). 


919С Ata ті &ymeXog оїуф parvonévy, uoa TH && avtc, dvaenpaivetat;: 
For the related, though contrary, view that wine positively effects seeds, 
see Theophr., CP 3, 24, 4. 


919С $5 Gepudtytos тоб оїуоу tò bypdv алмбоутос: Aristotle also com- 
pares the loss of foliage in a plant (and of feathers in a bird) with baldness 
in men, explaining both phenomena on account of a lack of warm moisture 
(СА 783018: Еубео dypétytos берийс, cf. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 880a34—b3). СЕ. 
also Quaest. conv. 649CD, where Plutarch argues that loss of foliage is 
not a sign of coldness (028? yàp Wuypdty tos тӧ $vAopposiv), since some cold 
plants, like myrtle and maidenhair, are evergreens. For the idea that dry- 
ness causes baldness, cf. also Hipp., De sem., de nat. pu., de morb. 4, 20, 
30-33 and Ps.-Alex. Aphr., Probl. т, 2 (J.L. Ideler, 1841, p. 6, 6-29). Galen 
also believes that baldness is due to a lack of moisture (Comp. Med.Loc. 
12, 381, 16—17 Kühn: àv 2убеау шеу bypav ў dardxpworc ytyvetat). In Quaest. 
conv. 652F, we read that drunkards resemble old men, because many get 
bald or grey at an early age. Plutarch explains this, however, from a defi- 
ciency of heat (Өғрибтутос̧ évdeig). Cf. also Arist., fr. 235 Rose (sire yàp 
adavars тр{$с ў поћй elte ёуде Өгрџоў). For the idea that dryness causes 
greyness (whereas moisture renders young men's hair black), cf. De Js. 
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et Os. 364B and Arist., GA 780b6 (greyness is a weakness, viz. a non- 
concoction, of the moisture in the brain). For the place of such theories in 
ancient popular medicine, see I. Rodríguez Alfageme, 1999a, p. 421. 


919CD ў фдсеі сүттікбу то оїў@8ёс EoTIV, Hc фуоту EuredoKhig оїуоу йт 
фо méXeo 0o бөлеу £y 5 ло 099p: The same fragment (= DK31B81) is 
quoted without syntactical adaptations in Q.N. 2, 912C, where Plutarch 
argues that the process of concoction resembles that of putrefaction (ў òè 
теу £oucev civar oj ic). Especially the hot property of wine is important 
for Plutarch's argument at hand. As Empedocles' quote illustrates, this 
heat is due to a process of putrefaction, more precisely the putrefaction of 
water. 


919D ётау оду 2Ебеу olv Врёҳутол, үйуетол тор dunérw Kai тоб трёфоутос 
<фүроў ту oixeiav> д0уашу 2істүсіу ў крёт\с: This passage is corrupt, but 
the basic meaning of the second causa is clear: wine is putrefied water, 
which is harmful for the vine due to its heat and fiery constituent. Some 
further consideration is required regarding the concepts of т) «ip and 
2) xp&cic. т) Regarding the phrase yivetat тор &uréhw, Sandbach follows 
Wyttenbach in adding ¿mì тор тӯ between rip and фтор, thus referring 
to the theory of adding fire to fire (тор еті тор). According to this theory, 
a smaller amount of fire or heat (c.q. the innate heat of the vine) is 
extinguished by a larger one (c.q. of the wine). Alternatively, this theory 
can also imply that a smaller amount of fire or heat merges into a larger 
one and increases its volume. In this sense, the heat becomes excessive 
for the vine, by it being moistened with hot wine. For more detail on 
this theory, see H. Flashar, 1962, p. 328. It is frequently seen in the work 
of Aristotle (e.g., СС 323b8-10) and also in the Problems (866а26-28 
(repeated in a36—b1), 874b6—7, 937а26-27, 961b31—32). Plutarch is well 
acquainted with this theory (cf. also Pl., Leg. 666a): it has proverbial 
value in De ad. et am. 61A, De tuenda 123E, Coni. praec. 143F, Cons. ad 
их. 610C and Art. 28, 1 (see J.A. Fernández Delgado, 1991, pp. 202-203). 
However, even if it is not impossible that Plutarch had this process in 
mind in the present passage, there is no lacuna in the manuscripts between 
тор and duréhw, so that there is по need for an editorial intervention. The 
meaning of the text remains clear with or — preferably — without it (see 
also V. Ramón Palerm, 2005, p. 403 and L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 52 and 
рр. 234-235, n. 176: “In realtà il testo tradito è chiaro"; the same theory 
remains implicit also, e.g., in Quaest. conv. 648D: ai yàp ӛтерболой $Oe(povct 
тйс Suvauets xtA.). Therefore, I take it that Plutarch is simply using the term 
тор in reference to the fiery constituent of the wine, the heat of which 
was indeed commonly approved (see the previous causa; cf. also, e.g., 
Ps.-Arist., Probl. 871a2 and Arist., fr. 222 Rose). Alternatively, according 
to V. Ramón Palerm, 2005, p. 403, wine transforms into fire for the vine 
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(“mediante el riego con vino, éste se convierte en fuego para una vid 
(үйзетол тор duréhw)’), but this is not what Plutarch actually writes (ip is 
the subject, not the predicate, of yivetat: ‘fire is generated for the vine’). 
The causa at this point amounts to the idea that the fiery constituent of the 
wine (пор) dries out the vine. 2) In what follows, the concept of xpáctc 
remains vague (той трёфоутос <bypod thy oixelav> ддуашу ё5істуоту ў краст). 
There is a lacuna of 12 to 16 letters in the manuscripts between трефоутос 
and dtvautv (neglected by L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 235-236, nn. 177-179 
(cf. also p. 52), who does not, moreover, clarify the meaning of xpéotc). I 
follow Sandbach in supplementing úypoð тйу oixe(zv, which implies that 
the xpaotg changes the specific property of the nutrient moisture. As to 
the concept of крӣотс, then, this may not just be a reference to the fiery 
‘temperament’ of the vine itself, but to the mixed composition of the wine, 
which is a ‘blend’ of cold, watery and hot, vinous constituents. In this 
sense, the wine’s ‘temperature’ is too hot — viz. like тор — for the vine [see 
4.3.1.2., n. 171]. Thus, it destroys the property of the nutrient substance 
(c.q. the water) in the wine, so that the vine sprinkled with it withers. 
Alternatively, the nutrient moisture to which Plutarch refers is already 
present in the vine itself, and the ‘admixture’ (крӣотс̧) of the wine changes 
its nutrient property by its fiery constituent. 


919D ў ттутткйу póc ëywv 6 йкратос еубУетол тойс болс, Kal тоёс тброос 
ovvayayav Kal тәкуосос od ио: то 090p cic то фотбу, Ф evOaheiv Kai 
Practdverv пёфокеу;: For the (Empedoclean) theory that the narrowness 
of pores is related to leaf fall in plants, cf. Quaest. conv. 649D (with 
Emp., DK31B77-78). For the phrase e00o.etv кої астану, cf. also, e.g., 
Quaest. conv. 745A. The phrase #удбетол tais pilus, recurs in О.М. І, 911D; 
cf. also О.М. 2, 9ПЕ (diaddvetat шоу eic тйу pilav) and Quaest. conv. 664E 
(Еубдесбол тоқ |Аастауоуол). 


919D | Kai тобто Mov civar TH бит Tapa фдсту, то ёЁ adtijs mòv sic 
адтйу ётауюу tráv дёуесӨод;: The idea is probably that it is unnatural for 
the vine to receive wine, as is explained in the previous causae, but that 
it is even more unnatural (uàXov торф фдоту) to receive wine made from 
its own grapes (то #Ё о®тїс), as is implied in the quaestio (u&)uoxa TH && 
адтйс). See the following comment. 


919реЕ тӯс yàp ѓу тоқ фотоїс ?үрбтутос̧ Й0єїтон то uù трефегу руд? трості0е- 
с9ол unde uépoc civar тоб фотоб duvavevov ***: According to L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 237—238, n. 184, there is a climax in the tricolon of the verbs 
трефву, простідғодо and uépoc civar, but it is not unlikely either that the 
latter two verbs simply specify the first. The verb npootiðnu recurs in Q.N. 
3, 912E and 30, 919C, again regarding the assimilation of nourishment. 
What Plutarch is probably implying, then, is that the grapes contain the 
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residual (excremental) part of the vine’s nourishment, which is useless 
and presumably even detrimental for the vine. There seems to be a link 
with the generative residue, which, as Plutarch argues in О.М. 30, 919C, is 
а періттора тїс трофӯс тїс TH сорот прост!Өғџѓутс (cf. the шд? тростібесбол 
here). Arguably, by discharging the residue via the grapes, the vine purifies 
itself. Therefore, Sandbach’s addition <into the fruit> seems essential (cf. 
О.М. 5, 913D: еккріуеу eic тбу корту). It elegantly explains the second 
part of the quaestio — viz. why wine is harmful for the vine, especially 
when it is produced 2& о?тӯс̧, that is, from its own grapes —, which would 
otherwise have remained unsolved. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the 
aetiology also originally ended with this fourth explanation. Notably, 
Psellus completely rewrites the last explanation. In doing so, he actually 
contradicts Plutarch: pgov dé ў дитедос déyeta то £& adtijs бту sic афтйу 
éravidv (De. omn. doctr. $187 Westerink). It is not unlikely that Psellus 
found Plutarch's argument to be obscure. Perhaps the text was already 
illegible in the manuscript that he used (see M. Meeusen, 2012b, p. 115, 
n. 68). 


6. Longolius (Q.N. 32—39) 


The eight chapters that follow in О.М. 32—39 were first published by 
Longolius in his 1542 Latin translation of Quaestiones naturales. Lon- 
golius notes in a marginal note that they are extracted from a Milanese 
manuscript, but this manuscript has been lost ever since, and the Greek 
text 1s still missing today. Considering the numerous parallels in Plutarch's 
other works and the same general style and method of explanation, there 
can be no doubt that these problems are authentic (for further detail on 
Longolius' translation, see A. Morales Ortiz, 1999 and M. Meeusen, forth- 
coming a). 


Q.N. 32 


It is unclear whether Q.N. 32 followed immediately after Q.N. 31 in 
Plutarch's original Greek text. In any case, there is a faint thematic link 
between Q.N. 32 and Q.N. 30-31, in that they each concern botanical 
problems (viz. plants and their specific properties). The link with the 
aetiology in Q.N. 30 becomes more concrete in the shared parallel passage 
in Quaest. conv. 724EF (both concerning generative residues). In the 
problem at hand in Q.N. 32, Plutarch wonders why the palm tree alone 
among all trees rises against a weight imposed on it (Cur inter omnes 
arbores sola palma contra impositum onus adsurgit?). Three explanations 
are given: the first one focuses on the palm tree's fiery and breathlike 
property, the second on the compressed air in its branches and the third on 
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the slow rising of its twigs, which gives them the impression (speciem) 
of rising up against the weight. With this final explanation, Plutarch tries 
to show that the tree raises its twigs only in appearance. He does not, as 
such, aim to reject the popular belief (as formulated in the quaestio), but 
he certainly puts it in a broader physical perspective [see 4.3.3.3.]. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch argues that the palm tree's fiery and 
breathlike property, which gives it its great strength, exerts itself when 
tested and vexed, and so raises (the palm) more and more (Utrum quod 
ignea et spirabilis facultas, qua maxime pollet, cum tentatur et irritatur, 
sese exercens magis et magis erigit? ). 

According to the second explanation, the sudden impetus of the 
weight on the branches pushes back all the air compressed within them 
(An quoniam pondus ramos subito urgens aerem omnem qui in his est 
oppressum cedere retro cogat). Afterwards, when the air slightly recovers 
its strength, it pushes against the weight with greater force (qui deinde 
resumptis paulo viribus adversum onus acrius rursus instat?). 

In the third and final explanation, Plutarch argues that the supple 
and tender twigs cannot sustain the impetus of the weight. When the 
weight comes to rest, though, they gradually erect themselves and give the 
impression of rising up against it (Ап molles et tenerae virgae impetum 
non sustinentes, cum onus quiescit, paulatim se erigunt et speciem quasi 
contra illud adsurgant praebent?). 


Cur inter omnes arbores sola palma contra impositum onus adsurgit?: 
Scholars have found the formulation of Plutarch's problem rather obscure. 
There is especially discussion as to whether Plutarch is referring to a 
living palm tree, or to the beams or logs made from its timber. On the 
basis of several parallel accounts (collected below), F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
р. 215, n. b believes that Plutarch is probably implying that “а log laid 
horizontally hunches itself in an upward curve against a superimposed 
weight". By contrast, L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 238, n. 185 argues that the 
problem concerns a growing and living palm tree. He refers to the terms 
ramos and tenerae virgae in the second and third explanation respectively. 
Sandbach notes that “[1] is possible that Longolius misunderstood the 
Greek text here, and wrongly supposing it to refer to a growing tree, 
introduced the words ramos and virgae, without warrant". Then again, 
since Longolius uses these two different terms for the palm's *branches', 
it seems only logical that these render two different Greek terms. Indeed, 
ramos is perhaps a poor translation of ‘logs’ or ‘beams’, but this is 
implausible for virgae molles et tenerae. Therefore, Senzasono 1s probably 
correct that “поп c'é ragione di congetturare la possibilità che il traduttore 
abbia frainteso il testo qui". The popular belief has a rich tradition and 
seems to originate from the world of architecture and building. Xenophon 
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reports that Cyrus used palm trees for the construction of the foundations 
of watchtowers (Cyr. 7, 5, 1—12). He notes that this kind of wood is the 
right material for this purpose, because of the well-known fact that palm 
trees bend upward under heavy pressure like the backs of pack-asses (ої 
фо(лкес bd Dápouc йуо кортобутол, йстер ої дуо: ої каубућмо). Similarly, 
Theophrastus writes that among other kinds of wood, that of palm trees is 
strong, because it bends the opposite way to other woods. Whereas other 
kinds of wood bend downwards, palm wood bends upwards (HP 5, 6, т: 
ісуорёу 8# кой 6 фоти. йубтаћіу yàp ў Kduic ў тоқ #оқ yivetour TH меу үйр 
elc TH кӛто кбуттетол, 6 82 dotvie elc TH йуо). Theophrastus notes that fir and 
silver fir also have an upward thrust, and that they are strong when set 
slant-wise (тАФуіюл тібемеуол); he adds that wood of the chestnut tree is used 
for roofing (ypavtai прёс ту £peytw). Theophrastus is referring to struts and 
supports for walls and roofs here (cf. the impositum onus in Plutarch’s 
quaestio). Notably, the term тлу in Theophrastus’ text is an emendation 
based on Pliny, NH 16, 222: in traversum. Theophrastus was probably 
Pliny's source. For the palm tree's special bending ability, see NH 16, 223 
(et palmae arbor valida; in diversum enim curvatur, [et populus] cetera 
omnia in inferiora pandantur, palma ex contrario fornicatim). See L&S, 
s.v. fornicatim: “їп the form of an arch, archwise". See also S. Amigues, 
1993, p. 84, n. I. A similar account of the use of palm trees in construction 
works is found in Strabo (parallel only marked by S. Amigues, 1993, 
р. 84, n. 3). Strabo writes that the palm tree, when aged, does not give 
way downwards, but curves upwards because of the weight and gives 
better support to the roof (Geogr. 15, 3, 10: тўу фоіуікіуцу doKdy: стеребу 
үйр oboav, по\одоууёуту одк sic TO к@т THY Evdoow AauBdverv, AM’ elc TO буш 
uépoc Kuptovabat TH Вара кой В тоу dvéxerv tiv дрофйу). Notably, the palm 
tree’s natural resilience remained a popular topic well beyond Antiquity 
in the form of a moral ‘emblem’ (see L. Holford-Strevens, 2005). Similar 
value is ascribed to it in Quaest. conv. 724EF, where the symposiasts 
discuss the award of the palm frond as a symbol of victory. At the end 
of the discussion, the palm tree is compared with an athlete: the tertium 
comparationis is their largeness, shapeliness, sterility, and strength. It 
is argued that all of the nourishment is used to build up the body, so 
as not to form any generative residue (cf. О.М. 21, 917B, 30, 919C and 
Quaest. conv. 640F—641A; see F. Fuhrmann, 1964, p. 81, with n. 3). The 
athlete's bodily and mental strength (acquired through heavy training) 
is compared with the unique character of palm wood (iov òè rapa табта 
тауто/ Kel үдеуі cuubebyKdc Etépw). It does not bend down and give way, 
but curves up in the opposite direction when a weight is imposed upon 
it, as though resisting the person who would force it (фоикос yàp оу 
йу d&vaPev ¿ribes Bapy тл, od кто Ө№рбреуоу évdidwor, 422% кортобтол 
тр$с Todvavtiov orep ёубістќреуоу TH Bralouévw). Interestingly, Gellius 
paraphrases this passage with an explicit reference to the eighth Book 
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of Plutarch’s Symposiacs and also to the seventh of Aristotle’s Problems 
(NA 3, 6 = Arist., fr. 229 Rose: Per hercle rem mirandam Aristoteles in 
septimo problematorum et Plutarchus in octauo symposiacorum dicit etc.; 
see F. Klotz and K. Oikonomopoulou, 2011, p. 235). The problem at hand 
cannot be traced in the extant Ps.-Aristotelian Problems, though, meaning 
that it is probably lost. 


Utrum quod ignea et spirabilis facultas, qua maxime pollet, cum tentatur 
et irritatur, sese exercens magis et magis erigit?: F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
p. 215 translates the first magis as an adverb modifying sese exercens and 
the second modifying erigit (“more than before"). The reduplication of 
magis, though, can also denote an aspect of the gradual rise in erigit only, 
which seems preferable here (“more and more": L&S, s.v. b, 2, b; cf. LSJ, 
S.V. učňov: “denoting a constant increase, more and more, sts. doubled"). 
Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 239, n. 187. 


An quoniam pondus ramos subito urgens aerem omnem qui in his 
est oppressum cedere retro cogat, qui deinde resumptis paulo viribus 
adversum onus acrius rursus instat?: The argument is of a mechanical 
kind and can perhaps be placed in the larger frame of an anti-xevév theory. 
To clarify Plutarch's explanation, one may think of the compression of 
air in a pump, syringe, or bellows. When one closes off the opening and 
presses the handle, the compressed air will not allow the handle to be 
pushed down completely. When the handle is released again, the pressure 
of the air pushes it backwards. А similar effect occurs in the palm tree's 
branches when the air that is present in them is compressed by the imposed 
weight and released again. The fact that the branches raise themselves 
is because the air in them naturally rises. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 215 
translates paulo as “slowly”, but it is not synonymous with paulatim 
(see the third causa); thus, ‘slightly’ seems more apposite here. Cf. also 
L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 239—240, n. 188. 


An molles et tenerae virgae impetum non sustinentes, cum onus quiescit, 
paulatim se erigunt et speciem quasi contra illud adsurgant praebent?: 
Plutarch does not further explain why and how the twigs gradually erect 
themselves. What is more important for Plutarch's argument, though, 
is that they only give the impression (speciem) of rising up against the 
imposed weight, meaning that the reported belief should be nuanced [see 
4-3.3.3.]. 
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Q.N. 33 


О.М. 33 connects with the chapters on salt and water іп О.М. I-13 (esp. 
О.М. 1, 2 and 4, which also deal with the nutritive properties of water). 
Plutarch examines why water that is drawn from wells is less nutritious 
than water that flows from a spring or falls from the sky (Quare aqua 
de puteis hausta minus alit quam quae de fonte aut caelo manat?). Three 
explanations are given in a rapid succession: the first takes into account 
the coldness of the water in the well and its small amount of air, the second 
its salty constituent and the third its immobility. 


Plutarch first argues that water drawn from wells is colder and also 
contains (only) a small amount of air (An quia frigidior magis sit et 
parum quoque aeris habeat?). 

In the second explanation, he argues that well water contains a large 
amount of salt from the earth that is mixed with it, and that salt especially 
causes thinness (An quod salis multum immixta sibi de terra habeat; sal 
autem maciem, si quid aliud, facit?). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch argues that well water, because it is 
inactive and immobile, acquires a bad quality, which is hostile to plants 
and animals. This explains why it is not well concocted and cannot nurture 
anything (An quod pigra nec cursu exercitata qualitatem aliquam malam 
adquirat, quae stirpibus et animantibus contraria in causa est quod nec 
bene concoquatur nec nutrire quicquam possit?). Hence, stagnant waters 
are considered less good, since they cannot disperse the damage they 
receive from bad qualities that originate either in the air or the earth (Hinc 
et stagnantes aquae minus probae censentur, quod iniurias quas vel ab 
aeris mala qualitate vel a terra accipiunt digerere nequeant). 


An quia frigidior magis sit et parum quoque aeris habeat?: The 
comparative frigidior magis seems odd. The opposition between magis 
and parum was probably clearer in the original Greek text. Plutarch does 
not clarify this argument any further. It may be implied that coldness slows 
down concoction of food — concoction being brought about by heat. The 
greater coldness of water drawn from wells can perhaps be explained by 
the fact that it does not come into contact with sunlight, as opposed to water 
from rivers or water that falls from the sky. Moreover, water from rivers 
stand more in contact with air than that from wells. Rainwater also contains 
more air because it falls from the sky. They are both more nutritious, 
probably because airy water is more quickly guided and transmitted into 
the body (e.g., into a plant: cf. Q.N. 2, 912A апад, 912F). 


An quod salis multum immixta sibi de terra habeat; sal autem maciem, 
si quid aliud, facit?: The idea that salt causes thinness is paralleled in 
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О.М. 3, 912E (Aertivetat). It could be objected here that water flowing 
from springs is also affected by the earth through and over which it flows 
(cf. O.N. 2, 912B). 


Hinc et stagnantes aquae minus probae censentur, quod iniurias quas 
vel ab aeris mala qualitate vel a terra accipiunt digerere nequeant: For 
the idea that pond water is old and stale, while spring and river water is 
fresh and new-born and therefore more nutritive (albeit still less nutritive 
than rainwater), see Q.N. 2, 912A. For the idea that the admixture of 
earth makes stagnant waters putrid, while running waters avoid mixture 
or throw off any earth that enters their course, see Quaest. conv. 725D 
(cf. also Aqua an ignis 957D and De lat. viv. 1129D with F. Fuhrmann, 
1964, p. 60). For the disease inducing properties of stagnant waters, cf. 
Hipp., Aer. 7 and Ps.-Arist., Probl. 884а32—34. According to L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 240-241, n. 192, the phrase stagnantes aquae is a translation of 
стйсца Ўдата, or perhaps Awvaia 9бото, but the second seems unlikely, 
because Longolius in Q.N. 2, 912A translates tò Muvatov <tdwp> as aqua 
palustris. Additionally, the aqua de puteis (water drawn from wells) in the 
quaestio is probably a translation of тё dpeatiaiov дор (cf. Quaest. conv. 
690B). Senzasono also argues (p. 241, n. 193) that digerere is a translation 
of dtaxpivw in the medical sense of ‘dissolve’, ‘dissociate’, ‘dissipate’, 
‘destroy’ (cf., e.g., Cels., De med. 2, 17, 1; see L&S, s.v. i, b, 2: “In medic. 
lang., to dissolve, dissipate morbid matter"). Yet, a less technical term is 
not impossible either (e.g., diaxpoveta: Quaest. conv. 725D). 


вы 


О.М. 34 


In dealing with winds, the chapter at hand stands relatively isolated in 
the collection. Plutarch examines why the west wind is commonly 
considered the swiftest of all, as Homer writes: ‘we too could run 
as fast as the west wind’s blast’? (Cur Zephyrus ventorum omnium 
celerrimus vulgo fertur, et Homerus ‘nos quoque Zephyri curramus flatibus 
una’). Two explanations are given that are closely connected to each 
other. Whereas the first explanation only deals with the atmospheric 
circumstances when the west wind blows (viz. the cleanness of the sky), 
the second accounts for the actual cause of the wind and its motive force 
(viz. the heat of the sun). 


The first explanation draws attention to the atmospheric circumstances. 
Plutach argues that the west wind normally blows when the air is entirely 
clear and the least clouded. This is because the density and impurity of 
the air is no mean obstacle for the rapid passage of the winds (An quod 
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aere perpurgato et minime nebuloso flare soleat? Aeris enim densitas et 
impuritas ventorum cursum non mediocriter impedit). 

Central to the second explanation is the opposition between heat and 
cold. Plutarch argues that the sunlight is responsible for this phenomenon, 
because it strikes the cold wind so that it moves faster (An quod sol radiis 
suis flatum frigidum perstringens, quo velocius feratur, auctor est?). He 
finds it credible that anything cold that is contracted by the force of the 
winds is forced by the heat into prolonged and accelerated flight, as if 
overcome by an enemy (Quicquid enim frigidi ventorum vi contrahitur, id 
a calore veluti hoste superatum longius et citius propelli credendum est). 


Cur Zephyrus ventorum omnium celerrimus vulgo fertur: The topic 
of winds falls under the general theme of Book 26 of Ps.-Aristotle's 
Problems (боо, тері тос &véuovc). Notably, the exact opposite problem, viz. 
why the west wind is the calmest and most pleasant, is treated in Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 943b21—23 (with a reference to Hom., Od. 4, 567) and 946b21—22. 
According to Theophr., Vent. 38 (with a reference to Hom., //. 23, 200), 
this depends on the season. 


et Homerus ‘nos quoque Zephyri curramus flatibus una’: The original 
Homeric lines (= //. 19, 415-416), spoken by the horse Xanthus to Achilles, 
run as follows: vai дё kai xev dua nvo Zepdporo Өѓёошғу, / Hv тер ё\афротйтуу 
фас” éuneva. 


An quod sol radiis suis flatum frigidum perstringens, quo velocius 
feratur, auctor est? Quicquid enim frigidi ventorum vi contrahitur, id a 
calore veluti hoste superatum longius et citius propelli credendum est: It 
seems reasonable to assume that the sun would also strike other winds by 
its heat, and not only the west wind. Therefore, this second causa should 
probably be read in combination with the first, concerning the atmospheric 
circumstances when the west wind blows. Note, moreover, that since the 
cold is not concentrated by the opposite heat of the sun but by the force of 
the winds (contrahitur ventorum vi), this is probably not an instance of the 
process of dvtimeptatacts (расе L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 241—242, n. 196). 
The beating of the sunlight (perstringens) can be linked with the rising 
and setting of the sun, described as the cause of the winds in Ps.-Arist., 
Probl. 944a11—-12 (where we read, more in specific, that the west wind 
blows towards the late afternoon but not in the morning). According to 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 218, n. a, “[o]ne would think the rising sun as well 
able to set the east wind in motion as the setting sun the west. But it may 
be assumed that the west wind is colder [...] and therefore flees faster." Its 
coldness is, indeed, commented on in Ps.-Arist., Probl. 946a17—32, albeit 
in connection with its mildness (moreover, in the same passage the north 
wind is said to be even colder than the west wind: ўттоу меу оду vy póc той 
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Bopéov). Cf. also Theophr., Vent. 40. The imagery in veluti hoste superatum 
is exceptional to the general stylistics of the collection. By its obvious 
military register, it possibly alludes to the Homeric line in the quaestio. 
Cf. also Coni. praec. 139D, where Plutarch refers to a fable attributed 
to Aesop (nos. 306—307), according to which the sun earned a victory 
(еуікусеу) over the north wind. 


вы 


The two chapters of О.М. 35-26 аге closely linked to each other through the 
focus on the natural and instinctive behaviour of bees towards certain bad 
odours. The bees’ strong perception of smells was already alluded to in 
О.М. 26, 918C, where Plutarch notes that honeycombs excite bees by their 
scent and attract them from a distance (cf. О.М. 36: olfactus sensu valet 
plurimum). Interest in bees is not unusual among the ancients, because it 
was the only domesticated insect useful to humans (for further reading 
on bees and apiculture in Antiquity, see O. Keller, 1980, pp. 421-431 
(esp. p. 424)). Flies, by contrast, were considered ungovernable creatures 
(cf. Quaest. conv. 728A). Despite the frequent references to bees in the 
Moralia, there is no reason to assume that Plutarch was a bee-keeper 
himself (cf. also L. Van der Stockt, 2005, p. 13; pace G. Siefert, 1908, p. 19, 
n. I; on bee imagery in Plutarch, see F. Fuhrmann, 1964, pp. 58, 94 and 
E.K. Borthwick, 1991). 


О.М. 35 


In О.М. 35, Plutarch examines why bees cannot bear smoke (Cur apes 
fumum ferre nequeunt?). He gives two explanations: the first one focuses 
on the narrow passages of the bees (it is formulated in an assertoric rather 
than interrogative fashion for unclear reasons), the second on their aversion 
towards pungency and bitterness. 


According to the first explanation, bees have very narrow passages 
for their vital breath (Quod meatus spiritus vitalis sane quam angustos 
habeant). The breath is cut off and clogged by the smoke and suffocates 
the bees, nearly killing them (At is fumo interceptus et conclusus angit et 
propemodum ad mortem apes adigit). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch argues that the cause can be found 
in the pungent and bitter constituent of smoke (An acredo amaritudoque 
fumi in causa est?). He explains that bees find delight in sweet things 
and have no other form of nourishment (Gaudent enim dulcibus apes 
neque alio nutrimento aluntur). Thus, they hate smoke as a contrary (to 
sweetness) and harmful thing for it being bitter (itaque ut contrariam et 
noxiam rem propter amaritudinem fumum detestantur). This is illustrated 
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by the common practice of bee-keepers to make smoke by burning bitter 
plants like hemlock or centaury in order to drive the bees away (Qua de 
causa mellarii cum fumum abigendis apibus faciunt, amaras herbas, ut 
cicutam et centaurium, incendere solent). 


Cur apes fumum ferre nequeunt?: For the idea that bees cannot bear 
smoke, cf. De aud. 42C (dv xi; ботер катуф сийуос hoyw дршеї тйу бийуошаіу 
dybos TOM is кой aubhitntos yéuovoav ёккодўру) and Praec. ger. reip. 821B 
(тодтас (вс. тйс pedittas] uèv катуф Kordlovoty). Cf. also, e.g., Arist., HA 
62320-21, Pliny, NH п, 45, Col., De re rust. 9, 14, 7, Verg., Georg. 4, 
230; 241-242. 


Quod meatus spiritus vitalis sane quam angustos habeant: Longolius 
probably translates rvedua as spiritus vitalis here (cf. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
p. 219; L. Senzasono, 2006, рр. 242-243, n. 199). It is unclear why the 
causa opens with quod rather than an quod and why it is formulated 
in an assertoric rather than interrogative fashion. F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
р. 218, n. І is correct that "[e]ither Longolius's Greek text had the 
mistake of omitting ӯ (cf. 914C, E, 917D) or an is omitted from the Latin 
text". 


Gaudent enim dulcibus apes neque alio nutrimento aluntur: For the 
bee's love of sweet things, cf. Quaest. conv. 673E: ў wéhitta тё QU e yXvxuc. 
Cf. also Arist., HA 535a2. 


Qua de causa mellarii cum fumum abigendis apibus faciunt, amaras 
herbas, ut cicutam et centaurium, incendere solent: For the use of smoke 
in driving off bees, cf., e.g., Pliny, NH 11, 45: apes abigi fumo utilissimum 
(see also the comment on the quaestio). There is no reason to assume, pace 
L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 243, n. 201, that “l’umanista [Longolius] avesse 
presente il testo di Plinio nel tradurre questo passo". It is not impossible, 
however, that Plutarch and Pliny rely on the same or a similar (Peripatetic?) 
source. 


Q.N. 36 


О.М. 36 is closely related to the previous problem by its focus on bees. 
Plutarch examines why bees are quicker to sting people who have 
just committed adultery (Cur apes citius pungunt qui stuprum dudum 
fecerunt?). One explanation is given, which draws attention to the bee's 
perception of smells and their devotion to cleanliness. The explanation 
closes with two mythological references. 
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Plutarch argues that the bee is extremely devoted to neatness and hygiene, 
and, furthermore, that it has a very powerful sense of smell (An quod 
animal est munditiae et elegantiae perquam studiosum; praeterea olfactus 
sensu valet plurimum?). He explains that irregular coition is usually 
more impure (than regular coition) through unchasteness and unrestrained 
lust. Bees discover it more quickly and dislike it more violently (Quum 
itaque impuri congressus propter impudicitiam et immoderatam libidinem 
soleant esse immundiores, et citius ab apibus deprehenduntur et odium 
vehementius adversus illos concipiunt). This is further illustrated in a 
mythological coda. Plutarch writes that Theocritus, in veiled ironic terms, 
describes how the (dying) herdsman Daphnis sends off Aphrodite to 
Anchises in order to be stung by bees because of their adultery (Unde 
apud Theocritum iocose Venus ad Anchisen a pastore ablegatur, uti apum 
aculeis propter adulterium commissum pungatur): ‘So go to Ida, go to 
Anchises, where oak and galingale grows, and the mellifluous home 
buzzes loudly by the humming of bees’ (‘Te confer ad Idam, / confer ad 
Anchisen, ubi quercus atque cypirus crescit, / apum strepitatque domus 
melliflua bombis’). Pindar, too, associates the bee-sting with perfidy, 
when he addresses the bee as follows: *Tiny builder of honeycombs, 
who pierced Rhoecus with your sting, taming his perfidy' (et Pindarus: 
'Parvula favorum fabricatrix quae Rhoecum pupugisti aculeo domans 
illius perfidiam’). 


Cur apes citius pungunt qui stuprum dudum fecerunt?: It is an ancient 
commonplace that the bee is an honourable and virtuous creature, a true 
model of diligence and purity, and famous for its chastity, neatness, and 
abstinence. The priestesses of Delphi, Demeter, Artemis, and Cybele, 
for instance, were called Melissai (cf. LSJ, s.v. u£cca ii, 2). Likewise, 
it was a popular ancient belief that bees procreate a-sexually (cf. Pliny, 
NH п, 16). The locus classicus is provided by Semonides of Amorgos’ 
comparison of the perfect wife to a bee (fr. 7 West, 83-93): the bee-wife 
manages a thriving household and does not like to sit with her female 
fellows to gossip about sex. Nevertheless, she makes her husband happy 
by producing an illustrious and handsome offspring. For the queen bee as a 
model of oeconomia, cf. also Xen., Oec. 7, 32—35 (with further commentary 
by S.B. Pomeroy, 1995, pp. 276—280). 


An quod animal est munditiae et elegantiae perquam studiosum; 
praeterea olfactus sensu valet plurimum? Quum itaque impuri con- 
gressus propter impudicitiam et immoderatam libidinem soleant esse 
immundiores, et citius ab apibus deprehenduntur et odium vehementius 
adversus illos concipiunt: The aetiology in Q.N. 36 runs parallel to that 
in О.М. 35 in two ways. First of all, the strong emotional category of hate 
returns in both problems (detestantur — odium vehementius). Notably, 
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this aggressive aversity is not morally but physically motivated, since the 
bee’s fundamental dislike and potentially lethal irritation is provoked by 
natural causes. Second, the idea that something contrary is also harmful 
to the bee (О.М. 35: contrariam et noxiam), is paralleled in О.М. 36 in the 
causal opposition between cleanliness and dirtiness (the negative prefix 
in- recurs frequently in О.М. 36: impuri, impudicitiam, immoderatam, 
immundiores). The ‘dirtiness’ of the impuri congressus bears on the mate- 
rial aspect of the impure mixture of body odours and perfumes (for further 
parallels, see below), meaning that it is not based on the ethical depravity 
of the act of adultery itself (impudicitiam et immoderatam libidinem). As 
such, adultery is punished by the bee for physical reasons, without direct 
ethical motives. Cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 244, n. 202: “Plutarco non 
attribuisce alle api un discernimento moralistico, ma si limita a rilevare 
che il coito impuro è piu sudicio e che quindi l'olfatto delle api ne è piú 
rapidamente sollecitato per la loro fine sensibilità (elegantia) e per il loro 
forte senso della pulizia." In Coni. praec. 144D, by contrast, Plutarch 
incorporates the same natural phenomenon in the moral dynamics of the 
marital advice that he gives to the groom [see 1.2.4.] (I have treated this 
parallel elsewhere: see M. Meeusen, 2013c). A large amount of other 
parallels can be found in Plutarch and other authors. On the unpleasant 
body odour of those who have or are able to have sexual intercourse (as 
opposed to children), see Ps.-Arist., Probl. 879а22-26. For the evil smell 
of adulteresses, cf. also, e.g., Cat., Carm. 42 (moecha putida). On the 
relationship between odours and mating in animals, see, e.g., Gryllus 
990BC. For the idea that the emanations from the female body defile that 
of the male, cf. fr. 97 Sandbach (@тбррош\{ тіуес ёк тәу yuvatkeiwv TwUdTwv 
Kal TEPITTOUATWY үоробсіу, Фу dvartuTracbat тойс @удрас џо\осџатодёс ёоті) 
and Quaest. conv. 651E (ёуатіџтлауто yàp adtol tod ypiouatos £v TH ovy- 
кабедбегу, Kav шў Otywor unde тросдлуоутол THY yuvaiKay, д\% Өдерибтута Kal 
иоубтута той awuatos коутос̧). For the hostility of bees towards irritating 
smells, see Arist., HA 626а26-28, where we read that bees are very tidy 
creatures (кобарифтатоу (оу) and are annoyed by unpleasant odours or 
perfumes; in fact, they sting those who wear them (cf. also Ps.-Arist., Mir. 
ausc. 832a3—4: myrrh). L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 244, n. 202 believes that 
Aristotle's reference (orep eipytat) back to HA 623b20 (on bees eating 
honey in order to build up a reserve when they are confused by smoke) 
also explains the narrow connection between О.М. 35—36, but this is very 
uncertain (the contexts are different). On the assumption that Aristotle 
was, indeed, Plutarch's source, the intermediation ofa lost Ps.-Aristotelian 
problem cannot be excluded (however, F.H. Sandbach, 1982, pp. 207-232, 
esp. 230 believes that Plutarch was probably acquainted with Aristotle’s 
Historia animalium directly). For further parallels, see also Theophr., CP 
6, 5, 1 (bees are extremely hostile to persons wearing perfume), Ael., МА 
I, 58 (bees equally dislike bad smells and perfumes); 5, 11 (bees chase 
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off men wearing perfume and they also recognise and pursue adulterers, 
which is considered a sign of their софрос?уу), Pliny, NH п, 61 (bees hate 
bad odours and artificial perfumes and attack persons wearing perfume); 
п, 44 (they hate menstruating women); 7, 64 (beehives wither from the 
smell of menstrual fluids); 28, 79 (1f menstruating women touch a beehive, 
the bees flee from it), Col., De re rust. 9, 14, 3 (beekeepers are advised 
not to enjoy veneric pleasures the day before they handle the beehives, 
nor to be drunk or unwashed; they should also abstain from food with a 
strong aroma), Varro, De re rust. 3, 16, 6 (bees follow everything that is 
pure and avoid places that are befouled or have an evil odour; they also 
cannot bear perfumes or people wearing them), Geop. I5, 2, 19 (bees attack 
persons more severely if they reek of wine and of perfume, especially 
women that are of an amorous complexion; according to L. Senzasono, 
2006, pp. 243-244, n. 202 this has nothing to do with the problem at hand, 
but I do not see how); 15, 3, 4 (the bee is an extraordinarily clean animal, 
settling on nothing that has a disagreeable smell or that is impure), Pallad., 
Op. agr. т, 37, 4—5 and 4, 15, 4 (the bee-keeper has to be pure and chaste). 


Unde apud Theocritum iocose Venus ad Anchisen a pastore ablegatur, uti 
apum aculeis propter adulterium commissum pungatur: The actual pun 
(іосове) is probably in the fact that Daphnis, in his description of the locus 
amoenus setting (see the following comment), makes specific mention of 
bees, which will not, of course, give a very hearty welcome to the goddess- 
adulteress if she is to follow Daphnis’ ‘good advice’ (cf. R. Hunter, 1999, 
р. 97). According to F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 220, the Latin pungatur can 
imply that he (Anchises) or she (Venus) was stung, but the second option 
seems more likely. L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 244, n. 203 doubts Plutarch’s 
understanding of Theocritus’ text, but I see no reason why (“Riguardo 
all’averbio iocose, se pur decodifica fedelmente il messagio del testo 
originale, non é chiaro se Plutarco, intento a documentare il suo parere 
sull’istinto delle api, abbia veramente colto il tono del testo teocriteo, 
tenuto conto che spesso, quando cita, non se ne cura, preoccupato com’é 
solo d'illustrare con esempi autorevoli la sua tesi o di conferire un certo 
tono al suo contesto."). Plutarch does, indeed, lift these verses from their 
original context, but this custom is common in his writings and testifies 
to his ability to use the available sources in an original way [see 4.2.1.1.]. 


Te confer ad Idam, / confer ad Anchisen, ubi quercus atque cypirus 
/ crescit, apum strepitatque domus melliflua bombis: These verses (= 
Theocr., Id. т, 105-107) are spoken by Daphnis as a taunt of Aphrodite. 
The original Greek text runs as follows: рте тот” "дау, / ?рте тот” Ayyicatv: 
Tyvel ӛрдес NOE кдтерос, / ai dé xaXov борбебуті поті cudveoot росой. In 
the original story, Anchises was struck by lightning for revealing his 
secret affair with Aphrodite (see A.S.F. Gow, 1950, pp. 23-24). U. von 
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Wilamowitz, 1906, p. 234 refers to an otherwise unattested myth according 
to which Anchises was blinded by bees (cf. the myth of Rhoecus: see the 
following comment). 


Parvula favorum fabricatrix quae Rhoecum pupugisti aculeo domans 
illius perfidiam: This fragment (= Pind., fr. 252 (= 165) Snell) is only 
known from Longolius' Latin translation. According to E.K. Borthwick, 
1991, p. 562, the Greek text read теууітіс or the like for fabricatrix (cf., e.g., 
De soll. an. 982F: тб теууікб napa aet ueAtvvac). The myth of Rhoecus 
can be reconstructed from several sources: viz. the version of Charon 
of Lampsacus (in Etym. magn. 75, 26-44, s.v. Auadpuddes = FGrHist 
262, 12), the scholia on Apollonius Rhodius (2, 476—477) and those on 
Theocritus (/d. 3, 13c). The story goes that a Cnidian named Rhoecus, 
who lived in Nineveh (?), instructed his servants to support a tree that 
was falling with age. The tree nymph — an *hamadryad', whose life was 
connected with that of the tree in which she lived — thanked her saviour 
by granting him a wish. He chose to lie with her and she agreed. She 
promised that a bee would summon him to her but also demanded that 
he avoided intercourse with other women. The bee eventually came to 
Rhoecus when he was playing draughts, but he spoke impatiently to it. 
Therefore, the insulted nymph punished him by cursing him with some 
bodily handicap, perhaps blindness (туроӨўуси). F.H. Sandbach, 1965, 
р. 221, n. b may be right that “Pindar’s story must have been different, 
Rhoecus suffering for infidelity, as is hinted in the inconsequent ban on 
other intercourse in Charon's version, and not for lack of tact". This is also 
what Plutarch is implying. Yet, the variation and confusion of motives 
is a relatively common feature of ancient mythography in general. See 
also H.W. Prescott, 1913, p. 180: “It is probable, therefore, that Rhoecus, 
like Daphnis, suffered because of his faithlessness toward the nymph." 
According to L. Senzasono, 2006, p. 245, n. 204, Rhoecus' aggressive 
reaction towards the bee was perhaps considered an act of perfidia in 
itself by the nymph, meaning that he did not necessarily commit adultery 
(Plutarch is clearly thinking otherwise, though). Whether this implies, 
moreover, as Senzasono adds, that the punishment was reduced to a simple 
sting of the bee, and that precisely this would be in line with the jesting 
tone (iocose), seems unlikely. From the opposition between the gentile 
character of the parvula favorum fabricatrix and the fact that it punishes 
perfidia with stings, Senzasono suggests that the quotation from Pindar 
allows an even more ironic interpretation than that from Theocritus. Strictly 
speaking, though, the adverb iocose depends on ablegatur, so that the 
humoristic aspect is restricted to the myth told by Theocritus, where a 
clear ironic effect is, indeed, present (see the commentary ad loc.). 


ew 
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The following two chapters in О.М. 37—38 are closely connected to the 
problems on land animals and hunting in Q.N. 20-28, especially through 
their focus on animal instincts (cf. О.М. 26). 


Q.N. 37 


Q.N. 37 deals with the intelligence of dogs (or rather, their lack of it). 
Plutarch wonders why dogs chase and bite a stone, ignoring the person 
who flung it (Quare canes, relicto homine qui iecit, lapidem morsu 
insectantur?). For a good understanding of the quaestio, one should note 
that the stone is thrown at the animal in order to injure it, and not simply 
thrown away so that the dog should fetch it. Plutarch provides three 
explanations: the first draws attention to the dog's intellectual inferiority 
to man, the second to its instinct and false opinion and the third to its 
emotion of hate. The aspect of hate (odit) in the last causa recalls the strong 
aversity of bees towards certain odours in Q.N. 35-36 (detestantur — odium 
vehementius). 


In the first explanation, Plutarch argues that the dog cannot understand 
anything by means of its intellect and that it has no memory, which are 
virtues proper to human beings (4n quia neque cogitatione comprehendere 
quicquam nec reminisci (quibus solus homo virtutibus valet) potest?). 
Due to the fact that the dog cannot distinguish in its mind where the injury 
comes from, it believes that the object alone is its enemy, considering the 
threatening movement that it makes before its eyes. Therefore, it takes out 
its revenge on the stone (/taque quum mente non discernat a quo iniuria 
fuerit illata, id tantum quod ob oculos minaciter versatur inimicum esse 
existimat deque eo vindictam sumere parat). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch argues that the dog imagines that 
the stone 1s some kind of animal, as it rolls over the ground, and that it 
instinctively tries to catch it at first. Once it realises that it is mistaken by 
its imagination, though, it returns to attack the man (An lapidem, dum per 
terram mittitur, feram aliquam esse autumnans, pro ingenio hanc prius 
capere conatur, deinde cum viderit se opinione sua frustrari, hominem 
rursus invadit?). 

According to the third explanation, the dog hates the projectile just as 
much as it hates the man who threw it, but that it pursues the closer of the 
two (An quod et id quod missum fuerit et hominem ipsum aequaliter odit, 
et id quod proximius est insectatur?). 


Quare canes, relicto homine qui iecit, lapidem morsu insectantur?: The 
same phenomenon is recorded by Plato (Rep. 469e). It also serves as an 
example in De gar. 514D, where Plutarch explains the nickname of the 
Stoic Antipater — ‘pen-valiant’ (коломоббос) — in light of the fact that the 
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man wrote entire books against Carneades’ attacks on the Stoa instead of 
addressing him personally (SVF 3, p. 244, fr. 5; this Antipater is quoted 
in the following chapter in Q.N. 38). The link with the phenomenon at 
hand is clear (cf. F. Fuhrmann, 1964, pp. 24 and 148), but only in О.М. 37 
does Plutarch provide an aetiology for it. Cf. also Sept. sap. conv. 147C 
and De trang. an. 467C for the story of a man who threw a stone at his 
dog, missed, and hit his stepmother (whereupon he exclaimed: ‘Not so 
bad after аШ”). 


An quia neque cogitatione comprehendere quicquam nec reminisci 
(quibus solus homo virtutibus valet) potest?: By contrast, in О.М. 21, 
917C, Plutarch ascribes a certain aspect of dvauvyots to animals (c.q. 
pigs), which implies that they have some rational capability. If we bear 
in mind Plutarch’s writings on animal psychology, in which he defends 
the rational abilities of animals (cf., e.g., Gryllus 992A), it seems rather 
unlikely that Plutarch would personally ascribe much credibility to the 
explanation at hand (cf. also L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 245-246, n. 206). 
As to the potentially Stoic background to this argument, cf. Sext. Emp., 
HP 1, 64—72. 


Itaque quum mente non discernat a quo iniuria fuerit illata, id tantum 
quod ob oculos minaciter versatur inimicum esse existimat deque eo 
vindictam sumere parat: For the idea that rage often dims the sight (cf. 
ob oculos) of dogs or even blinds them in their struggle with their prey, 
cf. Quaest. сопу. 681DE (Өоџої коубу ёу тойс трос TH Onpia yivopévarç шос 
Фтосбеуудоооі тйс dpdcets oM dato кой тофлобоі). 


вы 


Q.N. 38 


Іп О.М. 38 Plutarch examines why she-wolves give birth to their young 
at a fixed time of the year within twelve days (Cur lupae certo anni 
tempore omnes intra xii dies pariunt?). The problem is much in line with 
О.М. 21 (on the number and time that sows litter). The aetiology contains 
two explanations: first, a physical one (with an implicit allusion to the 
Stoic theory of natural sympathy) and then a mythological one. Both are 
formulated in an assertoric rather than interrogative fashion for unclear 
reasons. They are also commensurable with each other in that the first 
explanation tackles the first part of the guaestio (certo anni tempore) and 
the second explanation the second part (intra xii dies). 


The first explanation is borrowed from Antipater, who, in his book On 
animals, asserts that she-wolves litter at the same time when trees that 
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bear nuts (or acorns) shed their flowers (Antipater in libro de animalibus 
partum lupas proiicere adserit, cum glandiferae arbores florem abiiciunt). 
By eating these flowers, their wombs are opened, but when these flowers 
are not available, the offspring perishes in the mother's very body and 
cannot see the light of day (quo gustato uteri illarum reserantur: cum eius 
copia non est, partum in ipso corpore emori nec in lucem venire posse). 
Plutarch adds that those regions that are not fertile with chestnut-trees or 
oak-trees are not inhabited by wolves (praeterea regiones illas a lupis 
non vastari, quae glandium quercuumque feraces non sunt). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch paraphrases the story about Leto to 
which certain people refer (Quidam ad fabulam Latonae referunt). When 
Leto became pregnant from Zeus, she could not find a safe haven from 
Hera anywhere. Thus, Zeus transformed her into a wolf for a period of 
twelve days, during which she travelled to Delos (quae cum uterum ferret 
nec uspiam tuta prae Iunone esse posset, duodecim diebus, quibus in 
Delum proficiscebatur, in lupum a Iove mutata). In this way, she procured 
that all wolves should be able to litter in that same period from then on 
(ut deinceps omnes lupae eo ipso tempore parere possint impetravit). 


Cur lupae certo anni tempore omnes intra xii dies pariunt?: The belief 
that she-wolves (and dogs) mate and litter within 12 days is also found in 
Aristotle, who remains sceptical about it (HA 580a11—22: o09£v nw ovvantar 
иёурі ye той убу, 407 Ñ St Aéyetar uóvov). The fact that she-wolves give 
birth to their young at a fixed time of the year probably implies that they 
litter once a year but presumably more than once in their lifetime, as is 
confirmed by Aristotle (HA 580а21-22: Ox 0с dé фоіуетол dv o002 то 
Aeyóyevov 0с &rrak £v TH Bim tixtovow ol Avot). Cf. also Ael., NA 4, 4, Antig. 
Car., Hist. mir. 56, Pliny, NH 8, 83, Isid., Et. 12, 2, 24, Solinus, Mem. 2, 
36. 


Antipater in libro de animalibus partum lupas proiicere adserit, cum 
glandiferae arbores florem abiiciunt: Presumably a quote from the Stoic 
of Tarsus (= SVF 3, p. 251, fr. 48) [See 4.2.1.1., n. 113]. 


Quidam ad fabulam Latonae referunt, quae cum uterum ferret nec 
uspiam tuta prae Iunone esse posset, duodecim diebus, quibus in Delum 
proficiscebatur, in lupum a Iove mutata, ut deinceps omnes lupae eo ipso 
tempore parere possint impetravit: 'The story goes that after Leto travelled 
from the land of the Hyperboreans to Delos in twelve days, she gave birth 
to Apollo and Artemis. This perhaps accounts for Apollo's title Lykeios 
(see F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 224, n. a). Among the quidam mentioned at 
the beginning of the explanation, Aristotle comes first, since he records 
the same mythological account in НА 580a14-19 (cf. also Ael., МА 4, 4 and 
Antig. Car., Hist. mir. 56). According to L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 246—247, 
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n. 207, Plutarch relies directly on Aristotle’s account (F.H. Sandbach, 1982, 
pp. 207-222, esp. 230 argues that Plutarch was probably acquainted with 
Aristotle's Historia animalium), but the intermediation of a lost problem 
cannot be excluded. Especially Book то of Ps.-Aristotle's Problems comes 
to mind (i.e. the Етитоџ) Фәсікфу [see 1.1.1., n. 4]), which draws heavily on 
Aristotle's biological and zoological writings and is often concerned with 
animal copulation and generation (see К. Mayhew, 20Па, pp. 270-281). 


ew 


Q.N. 39 


From a thematic perspective, О.М. 39 is closely related to the hydrological 
problems in Q.N. 1—13. In the chapter at hand, Plutarch examines why 
water is seen as white in its upper layer, but black at the bottom (Cur 
aqua in summa parte alba, in fundo vero nigra spectatur?). He provides 
three explanations: the first focuses on the clarifying effect of sunlight on 
the water, the second on the water’s colour as a reflection of light and the 
third on the earthy constituent in the water itself. 


In the first explanation, Plutarch metaphorically calls the depth ‘the mother 
of blackness’, because it dulls and weakens the sunbeams before they 
can descend to it (An quod profunditas nigredinis mater est, ut quae solis 
radeos prius quam ad eam descendant obtundat et labefactet?). Due to 
the fact that the surface, by contrast, is continuously affected by the sun, 
it must take on the clearness of its light (Superficies autem, quoniam 
continuo a sole adficitur, candorem luminis recipiat oportet). Empedocles 
is quoted to support this: ‘And the black colour at the bottom of the river 
arises from shadow and is also seen in cavernous hollows’ (Quod ipsum 
et Empedocles approbat ‘Et niger in fundo fluvii color exstat ab umbra / 
atque cavernosis itidem spectatur in antris ^). 

In the second explanation, Plutarch argues that the depths of rivers 
and of the sea are bursting with mud, and that they (viz. the depths) 
from themselves produce the same (viz. dark) colour by reflection of 
the sun, as characterises the mud (An limo plerumque oppletus fluminum 
marisque fundus talem de se colorem per solis reflexum parit, quali utique 
is praeditus est?). 

In the third explanation, Plutarch argues that it is more plausible 
that the water of rivers and of the sea is the least pure and clean but 
that it is stained by an earthy quality, since it continuously carries along 
an amount of the earth over which the river runs or the sea tosses (Ал 
probabilius est aquam minime quae illis est puram et sinceram esse, sed 
terrea qualitate (utpote quae continuo, qua currit vel agitur, aliquid ex 
ea advehat) imbutam). When the earth sinks to the bottom, the water 
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becomes more turbid and less transparent there (cum ad fundum residet, 
turbidiorem et minus perspicuam effici). 


Cur aqua in summa parte alba, in fundo vero nigra spectatur?: The 
problem is that if water is essentially black, why is it seen as white in its 
upper layer and black only at the bottom? The idea that water 1s black was 
common in Antiquity (cf., e.g., Arist., GA 779b30-33 and 735a32 with 
b35). On the basis of a few parallels in Homer, where allusion is made to 
the blackness of water (//. 2, 825; 9, 14; Od. 4, 359; 20, 158), L. Senzasono, 
2006, p. 248, n. 210 argues that Plutarch is probably interpreting a Homeric 
passage here but does not quote the poet explicitly as he presupposes the 
reader to know the lines by heart. This is unlikely, because Plutarch does 
not refrain from quoting Homer elsewhere (running up to five quotations 
in total in Quaestiones naturales). A parallel account for the darkness of 
deep water is found in De prim. frig. 950AB (cf. also, e.g., De Is. et Os. 
364B), but Plutarch does not give a very detailed or systematic explanation 
of it there (since it is only part of the sub-argument, the main argument 
being the Empedoclean, anti-Stoic theory that water, rather than air, is the 
principle of cold). Plutarch there ascribes the darkness to the mass density 
of the water (Әт9 т\уӨоос), whereas the water that comes in contact with 
air is illuminated and looks bright (адто5 меу обу той Әботос скотеубтатоу 
dnd тӘ4боос datvetat то Воботатоу, ol; 8” ànp mAnordler, тайта тєрї\@штетол коћ 
9wtyeà). The element of т240ос is not repeated here in О.М. 39; the relation 
between air and light, on the other hand, is relatively common: cf. also 
О.М. 12, 915AB, De prim. frig. 952F (in the sea, lakes and rivers) and De 
facie 922DE (in the hollows of the earth). 


An quod profunditas nigredinis mater est, ut quae solis radeos prius 
quam ad eam descendant obtundat et labefactet?: The imagery in 
profunditas nigredinis mater is rather exceptional to the general register 
and style of the collection [see 1.2.3.]. One may wonder if this is perhaps 
Longolius’ invention. 


Superficies autem, quoniam continuo a sole adficitur, candorem luminis 
recipiat oportet: F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 225 translates continuo as 
“immediately” here, but a little bit further on as “perpetually”, which 
suits both cases better (as is also seen, e.g., in Quint., Inst. or. 2, 20, 3 and 
9, I, 11; see L&S, s.v. b). 


Quod ipsum et Empedocles approbat *Et niger in fundo fluvii color exstat 
ab umbra / atque cavernosis itidem spectatur in antris’: The fragment 
is only preserved in Longolius' Latin translation (7 Emp., DK31B94). 
Н. Diels, 1901, p. 141, 94 tried to restore the original Greek text as follows: 
кой méde èv Вуда rotanod uéXav ёк oxidevtos / кой oryhawdecow duds ёуорӣтол 
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év йутрос. According to Empedocles, blackness belongs to water and 
whiteness to fire: cf. DK31A69a (Еџтедок\ӯс дё кой тері THY үромдтоу кої 
ӛті TÒ меу AevKdv тоб пторбс, то дё д оу той 9батос) and DK31A91 (xodrmep 
"Ентебокдйс dot, à дё д ауа (вс. dunata] meiov Әбатос ëxe ў тәрбс KTA.). 


An limo plerumque oppletus fluminum marisque fundus talem de se 
colorem per solis reflexum parit, quali utique is praeditus est?: For the 
idea that reflection of light is only possible with respect to solid bodies, 
cf. De facie 931B (det tò тойсоу &vvrcvmíav туй Kal x ovy Su piO&c civar кой 
тукубу, tva прос адто тӘңүң Kal AT’ адтоб форй yévytat). In his translation, 
F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 225 adds between brackets that the (dark) colour 
that reflects from the mud “may not be that of the water” itself, which is, 
indeed, what Plutarch seems to be implying here. 


An probabilius est aquam minime quae illis est puram et sinceram esse, 
sed terrea qualitate (utpote quae continuo, qua currit vel agitur, aliquid 
ex ea advehat) imbutam: For the earthy quality of seawater, cf. О.М. 
I, 911D and 8, 914B, and for that of spring waters, cf. О.М. 2, 912B. By 
contrast, in Quaest. сопу. 725D, Plutarch writes that running water, as 
opposed to stagnant water, avoids mixture or shakes off any earth that 
enters its course. 


7. Psellus (О.М. 40—41) 


The additional problems іп Q.N. 40—41 are part of the 11" century side 
tradition of Quaestiones naturales in Michael Psellus’ De omnifaria 
doctrina, where they are numbers §§170 and 188 Westerink respectively 
(= 88134 and 152 Migne; the latter was copied by M. Glycas, Ann. I, 13 
(= pp. 25, 21—26, 5 Bekker)). The least that can be said is that there 1s a 
Plutarchan core to these two problems, so they deserve to be studied here, 
if only for the parallel material and related physical topics in Plutarch. In 
spite ofthe controversy about the authenticity of these two problems, there 
may be reason to assume — not only on the basis of the parallel material 
in Plutarch's writings but also of the order of Psellus’ sources in the first 
redaction of De omnifaria doctrina (which only covers natural scientific 
topics) — that they contain the remains of two lost Quaestiones naturales. 
If this is true, these chapters are not the result of a mere bric-à-brac by 
Psellus (though his adaptation of Plutarch's text is obvious). For further 
discussion, see L.G. Westerink, 1948, p. 3, F.H. Sandbach, 1965, p. 143 and 
M. Meeusen, 2012b, pp. 107-110. L. Senzasono, 2006, pp. 50—51 refuses to 
include both problems in his edition on grounds ofthe uncertain attribution 
in comparison to Longolius’ problems. 
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Q.N. 40 (= Psellus, De omn. doctr. 170 Westerink) 


О.М. до links up with the problems concerning salt and water in Q.N. 1—13. 
It examines why brine bursts forth from the sea when a thunderbolt 
falls in it (Tic 4 aitia OV Яу, ӛтау eic ту бФАассау ёртёсу Kepavvdc, heç 
 оубоботу;). This phenomenon is explained in one lengthy explanation, 
where the very first word takes central position, viz. the process of 
solidification. 


The argument goes that the solidification of seawater produces salt, and 
that it is solidified when a thunderbolt falls in it and draws off the sweet and 
drinkable water (тууууддеуоу tò 002.&o010v 9бор тойс ос̧ moet, THY VUTa дё 
Tod Kepavvod ёртесбутос £v TH 0n oy Kal Tò улок? кої тбтшоу 090p ёЁ®үоутос). 
Light and drinkable water, by contrast, is not solidified when scorched by 
the sun or by a thunderbolt, but both things, and especially the thunderbolt, 
have this effect on seawater (50ғу тӧ шеу Хеттбу кой mótiuov Әбор o00" 7rd 
Жоо karópevov тйүуутой o00" ото Kepavvod, тё 0^ ФАшорбу dn’ àudorépov тобто 
moet, xod uota Ўто Kepavvod). This is explained by the fact that when 
the lightning fire, which is sulphureous, falls into the sea, it evaporates 
and dries up the drinkable substance and solidifies the earthy and salty 
constituents within it (6e198sc yàp бу Tò Kepatviov тор, Stay eic THY Өй\асоау 
ёштёсү, ebatuiler utv кой dvatypatver то тӛтішоу, nýyvvor OE тӛ yewdes Kal 
éuvpdv). An illustration is found in the fact that lightning protects corpses 
against decay and that salt also conserves them undecayed, as they both 
melt out the moisture (80ev doymta uev ої Kepavvol TA THUATA поюботу, йсттта 
dé of 4с бюафуХаттоуоту, éxtyKouéevys On” афтоу тїс bypétytoc). At the end, 
we read that Aristotle, along with the better scientists, approves of this 
explanation (tadtyyv tiv aitiav xo Apiototéàng 6 ФАбсофос @тодёуето кой ої 
креіттоос т@у фусікдәу). 


Ті 4 aitia 517 Яу, dtav eig тўу Ө4\асосоу éunéoy Kepavvec, des £&avOoUctv;: 
For a similar formulation of the quaestio with the introductory phrase тіс 
ў aitia д Hv, cf. О.М. 29, 919A. 


бєїфдєс үйр öv тӛ kepaúviov тор, Stay гіс THY OdAacoay éunéoy, eatwiler меу 
xai dvaeynpaiver тё тӛтішоу, THYVUCT DE TO үє@дєс Kal &huvpdv: For the idea 
that heat evaporates the drinkable constituent in seawater, cf. О.М. 9, 
914C (with the commentary ad loc. for further parallels). For heat (of the 
sun) evaporating the finest and lightest part of the seawater on the skin of 
bathers and leaving behind a briny scum (4)wdy¢ ётїттөгүос), cf. also Quaest. 
conv. 627EF (with a reference to Ps.-Arist., Probl. 932b25). See also О.М. 
1, 911D (with the commentary ad loc.). In Quaest. conv. 665CD, the orator 
Dorotheüs ascribes a divine character to sulphur (беоу) on the basis of a 
dubious etymology. See S.-T. Teodorsson, 19902, p. 57. Ps.-Arist., Probl. 
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937529 also calls sulphur and lightning sacred (the problem is why hot 
baths are considered holy: cf. О.М. 29). 


50у doyrta u&v oi Kepavvol và соната поюботу, йсттто dé оі deg афоћт- 
TOVOLV, EKTYHKOLEVYS UT” aAVTHY THs ®©үрбттүтос: For the preservative quality 
of salt, cf. О.М. т, 911D, то, 914DE and Quaest. conv. 685BC. For that 
of lightning, cf. Quaest. conv. 665C and 685C (where it illustrates the 
divine character of lightning). For the contrary belief that bodies struck 
by lightning decay in a few days, cf. Sen., NO 2, 31, 2 ( fulmine icta intra 
paucos dies verminant). According to S.-T. Teodorsson, 19904, p. 221, 
the connection between the preservative qualities of lightning and salt 
was presumably “first made in a Peripatetic work". This may be true, 
because at the end of О.М. 40, the authority of Aristotle is adduced (see 
the following comment). 


тайтуу THY aicíav Kal Apta covéAnc 6 фАсофос дтобеуетол xal oi креіттоос 
тфу фәсікду: It is unclear whether this conclusive remark (= Arist., 
fr. 218 Rose) is original or part of the reformulation of the chapter by 
Psellus. In any case, the Stagirite's natural scientific acumen is also 
explicitly praised in Quaest. conv. 656C, where Plutarch's father says 
that Aristotle is very sharp in solving natural problems (d&btatog àv £v 
тоқ тоююдто(с (вс. $vctxoic] бүтөт). Plutarch more often identifies the 
Stagirite as a фї\бтофос, perhaps to distinguish him from the historian 
Aristotle of Chalcis (cf. Amatorius 761A). Therefore, it is probably 
"neither an epitheton ornans nor a cognomen ex virtute" (G. Roskam, 
20IIb, p. 42). Cf. Thes. 3, 2, Lyc. І, І, Sol. 32, 4, Cam. 22, 3, Comp. 
Arist. et Ca. Ma. 2, 4, Comp. Alc. et Cor. 3, 2, Mul. virt. 254EF, 
Quaest. Rom. 265B (cf. also fr. 122 Sandbach, De gar. 503A, Alex. 17, 


9). 
ey 


Q.N. 41 (= Psellus, De отп. doctr. 188 Westerink) 


О.М. 41 concerns a botanical problem, viz. why roses flower better 
when certain ill-smelling plants have been planted beside them 
(Aati xà 6630 ,00оу буде Sucdduwy тіуду торатефотеудеуоу adtoic;). One 
lengthy explanation is given, which is based on the theory of like attracts 
like, as effected, more specifically, by the processes of attraction and 
motion of material effluences (Gu, and dopa). The (Stoic) concept of 
natural sympathy and antipathy is not far away (for the antipathetic 
property of the fig tree, which is mentioned as a parallel case in the 
explanation, cf. Quaest. conv. 664C: 477 éywv дбуошу бутитат, к@®@тєр 


ў тукй). 
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First, the phenomenon at hand is generalised as being commonly observed 
in the botanical world. Not only roses, but also lilies, violets and all flowers 
that have a sweet efflux become even sweeter-smelling when (malodorous) 
garlic and onions are planted beside them (où tà (dda uóvov, 920 Kal cà 
кріуо кой тй ta кой пбута бсо exer деу @тофор@у, ётау oxdpoda Kal kpóuuvaæ 
тойтоқ тарафотедутой, evwoéotepa ytvetat). The reason for this is that if there 
is anything pungent and ill-smelling in them, it naturally emanates to 
the more pungent plants. What remains becomes very sweet-smelling 
and fragrant (бібті r&y el тї дру? кой Sdcoduov £v тойтос ў, £v тоіс брішутерос 
THY OTEPUATWY uota йторра, Kal yivetat TÒ KATAMUTAVÓLEVOV EDWOETTATOV 
Kal dodpavtixwtatov). This is further illustrated by two examples, both 
regarding the bad smell of fig trees. Rue also becomes more pungent 
than normal, when planted under a fig tree, because what is malodorous 
in the fig tree is transposed to the (rue) plant (кой tò тйуауоу dé Әт 
тў сокӯў фотеобцеуоу дрциотероу Exvtod yivetou. металтібетол үйр sic TO фитоу 
TÒ ѓу TH сэкй Вардосџоу). In addition, figs improve when wild figs are 
planted beside them (кой тос cvxaic òè йүріоу торатефотеодеуоу соку 
Bertin và сока ү(уетол). This is due to the fact that in each of these plants, 
there is an attraction and motion towards things congeneric and alike. 
Thus, all that is pungent in the sweet fig tree passes over to the wild 
one, preserving the sweetness of its figs undiluted (6hxjj¢ yàp Exdotw Kat 
форӣс npòç TH сдифода Kal ёро ywwouévys, ёсоу ёотіу ёу TH yAvxe(a сок 
дри? sig THY dypiav шетафойуе сокђу кой йшктоу тђу той одкоу duddtTet 
yhoxbty ta). 


od тй Pdda uóvov, 420 кой và кріуа ҡой và ia Kal mávva dou exer HOetav 
ӛтофорду, ӛтау сҡброба кой kpdupva тодто тарафуотедутол, є0одёстера 
yivetou, бібті тау гі ті дру? Kai б9собиоу ѓу TOvTOIG ў, ѓу тоїс брциотероц THY 
стерийтоу фәсікфс ёторргї, Kat yivetat TÒ KATAMUTAVÓLEVOV едобестатоу 
кой dodpavtixwtatov: The belief that roses and violets are improved by 
planting garlic and onions beside them is paralleled in De cap. ex inim. 
92B, where the same explanation is given (Plutarch ascribes the belief to 
accomplished farmers there: oi yapievtes yewpyot). 


кай Tò Toyo vov 68 фто TH TUK] фотеубиеуоу брімдтероу ёаотоб yivetat. џетаті- 
бетол үйр гіс Tò фотӛу то £v TH ток] Вардосџоу: By contrast, in Quaest. conv. 
684D, Plutarch’s grandfather Lamprias reports (invoking the authority 
of gardeners) that rue actually becomes sweeter and milder instead of 
more pungent (Ябіоу civar кой TH yvy wahaxwtepov). Cf. also Dioscor., De 
mat. med. 3, 45, 1, Pallad., Op. agr. 4, 9, 14, Pliny, NH 19, 156. Similarly, 
Ps.-Arist., Probl. 924b35—925a5 examines why rue grows best and most if 
it is grafted onto a fig tree (cf. Theophr., CP 5, 6, 10). The contradiction may 
be due to Psellus’ rewriting of the chapter, but an adaptation by Plutarch 
himself cannot be excluded (either way, to bring this example more in line 
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with the one that follows). For the pungency of fig trees and the intense 
vapour that they produce, cf. Quaest. conv. 696EF. 


Kal тойс сокойс òè йүріоу таротефотеудеуоу соку Већтіо và ada yivetar: 
The same phenomenon is mentioned in passing in Quaest. conv. 700Е In 
Amatorius 753A, the artificial pollination of dates and figs is compared 
to joining a young man to an older woman. Cf. also Arist., HA 557029, 
Theophr., CP 2, 9, 5, Pliny, NH 15, 79-81. 


Ж 


Synopsis 


By way of conclusion, I here provide a synopsis of the main arguments 
as elaborated in the four introductory essays that form the first part of 
this book. I hope to have shown that Plutarch’s Quaestiones naturales 
demonstrate that, among many other intellectual and philosophical 
predilections, the Chaeronean had numerous particular — and at times 
rather peculiar — questions about the natural world on his mind and 
took them to heart. By providing a systematic study and commentary 
of this generally neglected work in light of Plutarch’s natural scientific 
programme more generally the volume at hand is meant to usefully 
contribute to our understanding of Plutarch’s world view and, thus, to our 
knowledge of ancient natural science in the Imperial Era more generally. 

The first chapter provides a general outline of the Aristotelian genre 
of natural problems and the place of Plutarch in the wider tradition of the 
Ps.-Aristotelian Problems. A seminal point that is raised here and serves as 
a conceptual framework for the study as a whole is that Plutarch’s natural 
problems have an obvious Aristotelian, or more generally Peripatetic, 
character, which is problematic in light of his philosophical allegiance 
to Plato and the Academy. A good understanding of Plutarch’s natural 
problems proves to be indispensable for contemporary scholarship not only 
because it provides precious insight into the reception of Ps.-Aristotle’s 
Problems in the Imperial Era, but also because it sheds an important light 
on the Stagirite’s influence on Plutarch’s philosophy, a problem that is 
settled only at the end of chapter four (see below). Against this backdrop, 
the first chapter examines the ‘problematic’ organisation of Quaestiones 
naturales both on a micro- and on a macrostructural level. As indicated 
by its original Greek title, the aspect of physical aetiology is central to 
the collection’s scientific set-up, which explains the sub-literary style 
of discourse and the general avoidance of moralising dynamics. This 
type of discourse is characteristic of the Aristotelian genre of natural 
problems more generally, which served as Plutarch’s model. It is not 
strictly representative of the author’s scientific intentions, since Plutarch’s 
concept of natural science is by no means reducible to these features. This 
raises questions about the position of Quaestiones naturales in relation to 
the corpus Plutarcheum more generally. 

The second chapter further elaborates on this topic. Special attention 
there goes to the incorporation of the same and similar Quaestiones 
naturales material in Plutarch’s other treatises, especially Quaestiones 
convivales. We have seen that Plutarch’s collections of problems should 
not be mistaken for his personal notes ($mouv/uera), as traditional 
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scholarship has often done. By contrast, Quaestiones naturales provides 
an independent aetiological framework for Plutarch to collect his thoughts 
on particular natural questions and to deal with them in an autonomous 
fashion (i.e. to a large degree on their own terms and free from any other 
preoccupations, such as stylistic embellishment or moralising dynamics). 
Eventually, the possiblity of the collection’s publication by Plutarch 
himself is considered, where the usability of this kind of literature in 
a philosophical school context is emphasised. 

This last point is further elaborated upon in chapter three, which 
addresses the intended reading and educational value of Quaestiones 
naturales. I here show that natural problems were a popular subject for 
discussion in Plutarch’s philosophical school and also during convivial 
gatherings of his intellectual milieu. In a seminal passage from De tuenda 
ІЗДЕ, natural problems are described as being éhadp& xol тідоуй (‘easy 
and persuasive’), a phrase that highlights the low level of complexity of 
the genre and its general utility as exercises in natural scientific debate. 
Thus, I elaborate on the idea of intellectual gymnastics promoted by 
Plutarch's natural problems, while also stressing that the solutions to these 
problems are not simply meant as forms of sophistic playfulness. On the 
contrary, the search for physical causes in explaining wonder-inducing 
natural phenomena can be seen as an intellectual exercise aimed at the 
eradication of irrational, superstitious beliefs about God and his influence 
in the natural world around us — an idea that ties in closely with Plutarch’s 
broader philosophical-religious project. 

The place of Plutarch's Quaestiones naturales їп this broader philo- 
sophical-religious project is further elaborated upon in chapter four. Here, 
I first focus on the collection's aetiological design and its link with the 
ancient genre of paradoxography and mirabilia literature. Plutarch was not 
so much concerned — for underlying philosophical and religious motives — 
with the veracity of the natural phenomena but with their physical causes. 
An explanation is found in Plutarch's Platonic- Academic outlook on the 
world and his dualistic view on causality, wherein it is accepted that 
natural phenomena are based on physical causes but also have a higher, 
divine motivation. In order to support this, I provide an analysis and 
interpretation of the mythological material that Plutarch incorporates in 
his physical aetiologies, arguing that these may hint at a higher type 
of causality and at a ‘mystification’ of the aetiological discourse. An 
analysis of the material Plutarch borrows from the poets and from authors 
of scientific prose then follows. We see that in his attempt to formulate 
plausible explanations to the problems, Plutarch often relies on received 
knowledge by ‘problematising’, that is, reframing in the problem format, 
a wide array of ancient Greek scientific learning. At the same time, he 
tries to balance this approach with his own innovative contributions to 
the problems, thus demonstrating his own argumentative creativity. In 
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the remainder of the chapter, I provide a general outline of Plutarch’s 
scientific methodology, focusing successively on the material principles 
and natural processes mentioned in the physical aetiologies, Plutarch’s 
generally sceptical and anti-empiricist approach to natural phenomena, 
the logical-rhetorical organisation of the collection and the use of a more 
or less uniform set of technical terms. At the end of chapter four, I revisit 
the question of Aristotle’s influence on Plutarch’s Platonism, arguing that 
Quaestiones naturales is not the product of his aspirations to be regarded as 
an Aristotelian scientist. In the end, Plutarch’s science of natural problems 
is, by its inquisitive method and philosophical purpose, framed in a wider 
Platonic view of the world. 
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379a11-b9 
379b10-381b23 
380031—381а 
38113 
384a26—28 
De mund. 
39553-4 
DA 
41502-3 
416а28—35 
420629 
422b10-14 
433018 
Ре ѕепѕи 
442а17 
442аТ7-21 
444512 
Somn. vig. 
456a29 
Div. som. 
463a5 
Juv. 
470а18 
Ре respir. 
472b6-473a14 
472b16 
HA 
523032—33 
535а2 
52бап 
542а27-28 
542а27-30 
546a1-4 
557029 
5235-8 
57488 
575b1 


578a 
578a26 


578a26—28 
578а32—05 
578а32—33 
57801 


399 
400 
372 
180 
392 
307 
307 
459 
180 


439 
463 


266 
380 
147 
397 
302, 431 


400 
397 
425 


180 


457 


180 


309 
309 


428 
477 
384 
442 
441 
465 
491 
441 
390 
445 
281 
441 
443 
443 
444 
444, 445 


580a11—22 
580al 4-19 
580а20-22 
580a21—22 
580b31 
584а19 
58816-17 
590422 
590а22-27 
594а28—29 
59459 
596a16—25 
610b29 
б12а5-6 
612а24—25 
622а15 
623020 
623b20-21 
626a26—28 
PA 
640a14-15 
645a16—17 
646a15 
648а2—5 
649a18—19 
650b28 
651a2—3 
651a3 
676a18 
678b32 
679a13 
681a12-15 
685a30-b2 
MA 
703a3-bi 
GA 


725032—726а6 


726а26-27 
735432 
735535 


736Ы37—737а1 


743a8-11 
74705 
765a23-31 
Tj2bu 
775037 
719b30-33 
780b6 


484 


251, 484 


251 
484 
390 
457 
370 
333 
400 
456 
456 
386 
136 
456 
456 
431 
479 
477 
479 


249 
462 
303 
439 
462 
439 
438 
439 
180 
428 
431 
370 
428 


302, 431 


465 
358 
486 
486 
301 
400 
180 
445 
180 
180 
486 
467 


INDEX LOCORUM 


783b18 
78968-9 


De plant. 


815b16 


Mir. ausc. 


831a27—28 
832a3-4 
836b13 ff. 
844b20-22 


Probl. 


861a6—9 
866a26—28 
866a36-bI 
871a2 
87128-16 
872b25-32 
872b32-873a4 
874b6-7 
874b13-21 
875a29-40 
875а34—35 
879а23—26 
880a34—b3 
884а32—34 
88664-9 
887ап 
887а22—40 
887038—888а23 
893a31 
893b7 
896a20-29 
896a21 
896a22—24 
896a23 
896a23—24 
896a24-29 
907a8-12 
92329-10 
924b35-925a5 
927b12 
930b23-25 
932a40—-b8 
932b8 
932b4-6 
932b8-16 
93258-24 
932625 
93225-28 


466 
302, 431 


370 


456 
479 
449 
387 


280 
467 
467 
305, 467 
294 
295 
294 
467 
295 
294 
82 
479 
466 
474 
402 
65 
402 
149, 295 
288 
388 
441, 444 
441 
442 
441 
444 
444 
453 
424 
490 
447 
458 
372 
337 
373 
407 
415 
488 
372 


533 


534 INDEX LOCORUM 


Probl. (cont.) 70 275 
93349-13 372 112 84 
933a18-27 373 209—245 83 
933b11-16 398 217 399 
933b17-20 399 218 489 
933b33-41 399 215 281, 378 
934b27 ff. 408 217 371, 374 
934b34—36 373 218 282 
935а5—8 373 220 295 
935b 281 221 41 
93503-17 399 222 374, 41, 467 
935b17-27 407, 415 223 81 
935b1820 373 229 472 
936b18 447 233 197 
937a26-27 467 235 466 
937b29 489 243 190 
939b37 447 245, 8, 15-19 392 
943b2123 475 245, 10 384 
943b23 447 248 420 
944a11-12 475 338 428 
946а17-32 475 Vita Marciana 
946b21—22 475 427,8 R? 83 
948b35-949a8 189 Index Hesychii 
953а10—955а40 143, 358 116 104 
935b17 337 168 83 
961a18—23 415 
961a24—30 415, 416 Ps.—Aristotle/Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
961b31-32 467 Suppl. probl. 
966a17—25 447 L, 17, 32-35 385 
96723 447 2,22 380 

Met. 2,34 400 
980a26—27 265 2,51 65 
98raff. 317 2,50 388 
982br1-15 243 2,61 388 
995b2-4 78 2, 64 388 
1055032 ff. 85 2, IOI 453 
1070b9-13 462 2, 106 412 

EN 2, II5-116 390 
1102a22 457 2, 137, 2-4 386 
1148b24—29 457 2, 144 83. 441, 442 

Rh. 2,145 83, 443, 444 
135526-8 339 2, 155 83, 441, 442 
1355026-27 339 2,156 181 

Poet. 3,17 83, 133 
1460b6 ff. 84 3, 29 83, 416 
1447018 275 3, 47 83, 416 

Fr. Rose Probl. ined. 


62 220 3, 51 83 


Arrian 
Frag. Phys. (Roos) 
3, 190, 7—12 


Athenaeus 
Deipn. 

I, 26b 
І, 311. 
I, 32de 
2, 42b 
7. 317a 
7, 317f. 
7, 323d 
п, 33b 
12, 513cd 


Aurelianus, Caelius 
Tard. pass. 
5, 139 


Callimachus 
Fr. Pfeiffer 
1,1—5 
43, 12—17 
178 
465 
787 Schneider 


Carcinus 
TGF 
5, 6 


Cassius Dio 
Hist. Rom. 
50, 34 


Cassius Iatrosophista 
Probl. 
65 


Cato 
De agr. 
24 
35 
104-106 


392 


409, 410 
409 
409 
311, 405 
432 
43I 
428 
409 
432 


280, 403 


95 
152 
152 
95 
442 


449 


373 


398 


4IO 
422 
4IO 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Catullus 


Carm. 
42 


Celsus 


De med. 
2,I7, I 
2, 18, I2 


Charon of Lampsacus 


FGrHist 
262, 12 


Cicero 


De div. 

I, 8, 13 

I, I5 

2, 21, 47 

2,33 

2,126 

2, 145, 12—14 
De nat. deor. 

2,25 

2,26 

2,96 
De or. 

2,5,21 

2, 86-87 
Ep. ad Attic. 

7,1,1 
Progn. 

4, 1-3 
Rhet. ad Her. 

3, 36 


Clemens Alexandrinus 


Paed. 
3, I1, 80, 2 


Columella 


De re rust. 
9, 14, 3 
9, 14, 7 
9, I5, IO 
I2, 21-22 
I2, 29 
I2, 37 


479 


474 
379 


481 


269 
385 
269 
285 
456 
428 


420 
406 
462 


191 
265 


196 
385 


462 


431 


480 
477 
456 
410 
458 
410 


535 


536 


Critias 
Fr. DK 
88в25 


Democritus 
Fr. DK 

68A17a 
68A33 
68A99a 
68AI35 
68A155a 
68A165 
68в18 
68В150 
68B299h 
68B300 


Diodorus Siculus 
Bibl. hist. 
5» 3, 2 


Diogenes of Apollonia 
Fr. DK 


64433 


Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. phil. 
I, IO 
5,23 
5, 26 
5, 44 
5, 45 


5, 46 

5, 48 

5» 49 

7, 132-133 
9,21 
9,47 
9,49 

10, 27 

10, 26—28 
10, 104 


Dioscorides 
De mat. med. 
3, 45, I 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Elias (David) 
Comm. in Ar. Cat. 
464 114, 2 172 
114, 8 172 
114, 12—13 83 
114, 13-14 173 
244 
77 Empedocles 
245 Fr. DK 
397 31469a 487 
371 31А70 370 
309, 435 31478 277, 438 
104 21А01 487 
359 31492 309 
77 3IBI7 301 
TI 31B64 277. 443 
31B74 155 
31B77 309 
31877—78 468 
449 31B80 115, 382 
2ІВ8І 277, 278, 381, 467 
31886 434 
31889 277, 310, 354, 
435 434, 435 
31894 278, 486 
3IBIOI 277, 449 
62 Ephorus 
84 FGrHist 
I04 70, 56 410 
431 
79, 371, 400, Epicurus 
405 Ep. ad Her. 
61, 62 35, 2-5 62 
61, 79, 84 Fr. Usener 
79, 84 18—21 104 
109 57-65 104 
бі 293 435 
104 524 122 
77 
62 Erasmus 
104 Adag. Chil. 
348 2,5,43(=1443) 44І 
Etymologicum magnum 
75» 26-44 481 
490 812, 44—51 445 


Euripides 
TGF 
895 
941 


Eusebius 
PE 
I, 7, 16 
15, 20 


Eustathius 
Comm. ad Hom. П. 
629, 63-64 
871, 36—38 


Favorinus 
Fr. Barigazzi 
1-2 


Flavius Josephus 
Antiq. Jud. 


15, п, 3 


Galen (Kiihn) 

Temp. 

I, 509, I-4 
Nat. Fac. 

2, 7, 2-3 

2, 44-56 
UP 

4, 172, 13 
Sem. 

4, 633, 12 
MM 

IO, 300, II 
SMT 

п, 450, 14 ff. 

IL, 471, 13-14 

п, 474 

п, 630, 2—4 

п, 656, 11—14 

п, 657, 2—4 

12, 35, 3—7 

12, 222, 15—223, 5 
Ven.Sect.Er. 

II, 168, 2—3 
Comp.Med.Loc. 

I2, 381, 16—17 


INDEX LOCORUM 


277; 442, 444 
118, 277, 463 


154 
379 


410 
410 


236 


389 


308 


357 
435 


465 
465 
389 


397 
325 
81 

374 
459 
458 
374 
374 


456 


466 


537 
Gellius, Aulus 
NA 
Praef. 2 99 
Praef. 2-4 171 
Praef. 7 154 
Praef. 9 96 
Praef. 25 97 
I, 26 193 
3, 5 171 
3, 6 171, 472 
4, II, I3 171 
7, 13 200, 222 
17,11 171 
19, 4 22,189, 199 
19,6 190 
20, 4 190 
Сетіпиѕ 
ЕІ. astr. 
17, 48 269 
Сеоропіса 
2, 47, H 398 
I5, 2, I9 480 
15.3.4 480 
Glycas, Michael 
Ann. (Bekker) 
1, 9 (р. 19, 5-9) 398 
1, 13 (рр. 25, 21—26, 5) 
487 
I, 16 (p. 31, 1-4) 372 


I, 16 (р. 31, 12-13) 380 
1, 62 (p. 118, 17-19) 425 
1, 62 (p. 119, 22-120, 2) 


441, 442 
Heraclitus 
Fr. DK 
22A6, I5 379 
22BI2 281, 379 
22B49a 379 
22886 253 
22B9I 379 
Ps.-Heraclitus 
Quaest. Hom. 
35 410 


538 INDEX LOCORUM 


Herodotus 
Hist. 
2, 22 325 


Herophilus 
Fr. von Staden 
50a (and b) 249 


Hesiod 
Op. 


486—489 393. 422 


Hippiatrica Berolinensia 


14, I, 1—13 445 
Hippocrates (and corpus Hippo- 
craticum) 

Aer. 

7 379; 474 

7, 68-72 390 

7-8 280 

8 379, 381, 408 
8,6 398 


De diaet. in morb. ac. 
7 (3, 5-14 Littré) 77 


De flat. 
7 382 
De prisc. med. 
18-19 307 
De sem., de nat. pu., de morb. 
4, 20, 30-33 466 
De superfetat. 
18 280, 456 
De victu 
2, 40 425 
45, 7-10 390 
56, 1ff. 390 
Epid. 
6, 2, 5 (5, 278—280 Littré) 
TI 
Prorrh. 
2, 43 402 
Hippolytus 
Haer. 
5, 20, 5 274 


Нотег 
Il. 
2, 825 486 
6, 136 410 
9,14 486 
9,214 154, 372 
9, 539 277, 443 
13, 279 I19, 277,432 
13, 284-285a 432 
19, 415 278 
19, 415—416 275, 475 
23, 200 475 
24, 80-82 426 
Od. 
4, 359 486 
4, 567 447, 475 
5, 322—323 277, 400 
19, 446 277, 438 
20, 158 486 
Hymn. Dem. 
6-8 449 
17 449 
Hyginus Mythographus 
Fab. 
146 449 
Inscriptions 
LEph. үп, 2, 3001 286 
I.G. ІР, 3816 286 
Isidorus Hispalensis 
Et. 
12, 2, 24 484 
Isocrates 
Panath. 
135 236 
Paneg. 
188 236 
Hel. 
12 236 
Lucretius 
De rer. nat. 
2,474 400 
2, 1030-1039 462 


4, 678-680 456 


5, 260ff. 
5, 520—532 
б, 357—378 
6, 635#. 
6, 840-847 


Macrobius 
Sat. 
7, 3, 23 


Manetho 
FGrHist 
609, 19—22 


Martialis 
Spect. 
22 


Mnesitheus of Athens 
Fr. Bertier 
16 


Moschus 
Epit. Bionis 
121 


Oenopides of Chios 
Fr. DK 
4IAII 


Olympiodorus 
Comm. in Ar. Mete. 
158, 27ff. 


Oppian 
Hal. 
L 429-432 
5, 638-648 


Orpheus 
Fr. Kern 
168 


Palladius 
Op. agr. 
I, 37, 4—5 
4, 9, 14 
4, 15, 4 


400 


347 
392 
400 
420 


200 


62 


331 


282, 457 


449 


420 


400 


428 
417 


263 


480 


490 
480 


INDEX LOCORUM 


II, I4 
IL, 17 
II, 2I 


Papyri 
P. Antinoopolis 85 
P. Antinoopolis 213 


409 
409 
409 


181 
181 


Р. Berol. Inv. 9764, 17—18 


РІ. Ш 543A 
P. Oxy. 2688-2689 
P. Oxy. 2744 
PSI inv. 2055 


Pausanias 
Graec. descr. 
I, 32, I 
3, 20, 4 
7, 18, 12 
8, 23, 9 


Petronius 
Sat. 
66, 5—6 


Philochorus 
FGrHist 
328, 191 


Philolaus 
Fr. DK 


44^7a 


Photius 
Bibl. 
Cod. 175, 119b 


Pindar 
Fr. Snell 


43 
252 


181 
181 
181 
181 
181 


331 
331 
331 
331 


446 


410 


312 


99 


120, 277, 432 
277, 481 


Plato (and corpus Platonicum) 


Apo. 
19b 
26d 
27a 


18 
18 


90 


539 


540 INDEX LOCORUM 


Charm. Symp. 
164e-165a 320 177b 236 
Crat. Tht. 
402a 379 155d 243 
Epinom. 162e I9, 90 
9ётс 301 180с 77 
981d 370 Tim. 
984a 229 274-28а 313 
Leg. 28a 313 
639b 412 28с 262, 267 
666a 467 29a 262 
Men. 29d 313 
76с 209 29e 262 
Phd. 30a 262 
74a 90 3oc 256 
95e-99d 18 33a 462 
96a 5, 128 46ce 262 
97b-99d 262 47ab 265 
п2ас 380 47e 262 
Phdr. 48a 136, 262 
229e 320 52a 313 
230d I8 53b 262 
249с 317 55cd 170 
250d 265 59e 281, 304, 399 
270a II3 бойе 374 
Philebus 65de 281, 401 
55e зп 67b 147 
Pol. 68e 227, 262 
285d 77 лос 313 
Prot. 76d 262 
334b 372 ттаһ 370 
Кер. 79a—80c 309 
4orcd 277 79e-80c 183, 355, 435 
469e 482 8ос 256, 435 
491b-492a 143 83c 374 
491d 281, 370 86b 129 
495b 143 goa 281, 370 
527b 317 ота 313 
530b 77 92c 229, 313 
531c TI 
532bc 317 Plautus 
546a 281, 370 Rudens 
603ab 277 588 410 
607be 277 
Soph. Plinius Maior 
218d 448 NH 
245b 77 2, 135-136 392 


261a 77, 448 2,222 408 


INDEX LOCORUM 541 


2, 224 372, 400 ЗІ, 3I 378, 380 
2, 226 374 31, 33 403 

2, 234 406, 417, 419 31, 34 381 
4,79 408 31, 48 400 

6, 51 408 31, 50 420 

7, 64 480 31, 52 408 

8, 83 484 31, 56 406 

8, 98 456 21,70 400 

8, IOI 456 32, 15 428 

8, 122 436 32, 149 427 

8, 128 446 36, 125 109 

8, 130 331 

8, 205 44I Plinius Minor 

8, 207 438 Ep. 

8, 212 441 3, 5,17 179 

9, 83 428 8, 20, 1-2 462 

9, 84 428 

9, 87 431 Plutarch (and corpus Plutarcheum) 
10, 185 390 

II, 16 478 MORALIA 

IL, 44 480 De aud. poet. 

IL, 45 477 I6A 276 

II, 61 480 16C 274, 277; 326 
П, 224-225 432 I7DE 2T] 

I3, 135 374 I7DF 268 

13, 139—142 374 26B 71 

14, 73—75 409 28А 293 

14, 78 409 28Е 75 

14, 83 458, 459 ЗЕ 206,293 
14, 120 409 De aud. 

14, 126 409 42А 191 

15, 79—81 491 42С ІІ, 477 
15, 106 ff. 397 Д2Е—ДДА 193 

16, 222 471 42F 193 

I6, 223 471 43А 198, 206 
17, 234 372 43C 194, 312, 443 
I7, 225 403 44BC 243 

I8, 91 403 44F 236 

I8, 152 372 47B 206 

18, 275 403 48BC 194, 298 
18, 361 385, 427, 428 48C 296 

19, 156 490 De ad. et am. 

20, 169 456 49AB 319 

25, 91 456 51р 433 
27,7 456 510-530 138, 429 
28, 79 480 530 436 

28, 247 457 61A 467 


29, 133 456 65E 319 


542. INDEX LOCORUM 


De ad. et am. (cont.) I42F-143A 307 
66cp 253 143F 467 
70E 29 144D 122, 127, 138, 479 
TIA 292 Sept. sap. cony. 
72А 320 146E 195 

De prof. in virt. 147С 483 
75Е 213 147ЕЕ 222 
78E 112, 113 I49CE 260 

De cap. ex inim. 153Е—154А 76 
8бЕ 371, 389 I54DF 202 
89А 319 156D 204 
90C ТІ 163D 238, 319, 428 
92B 121, 138, 490 163EF 126, 268 

De am. mult. 164B 319 
96Е 120, 121, 129, 429, De sup. 

432, 433, 436 164E 253 
96F-97A 138, 433 165С 253 

De fortuna 169АВ 143 
98BC 147, 328 I69EF 258 

Cons. ad Apoll. 169F 253 
II6D 319 I7IAB 253 
II9D 128 I7IF 254 
I2IE 168 Reg. et imp. apophth. 

De tuenda 172BE 167 
122F 196 Mul. virt. 
123A 447 243A 167 
123E 467 253E 100 
126C 442 254EF 489 
I29F 357 Quaest. Rom. 
130A 196, 221 263E 183 
I30BD 197 264B 183 
I30D I99 265B 489 
130F 197 267E 343 
I30F-I3IA 197 268CD 183 
I3IA 199 269CD 183 
133B 220 269F 148 
133BF 197 270В 343 
132С 198, 199, 200 271Е-272В 148 
133СЕ 339 27ID 148 
133DF 198 273Е 183, 343 
133E 106, 119, 199, 200, 275C 343 

206, 209, 211, 275Е 343 

232,322, 351, 360, 276Е 26 

493 2770 343 
ІЗҘЕ-І2ДА 197 279DE 169 

Coni. praec. 279E 343 
138С 168 279Е 343 


139D 476 280E 343 


281Е 
282Ср 
282EF 
283A 
283C 
285BC 
286B 
288в 
288c 
289c 
290AB 
291A 
Quaest. Graec. 
292CD 
292Е 
293А 


INDEX LOCORUM 


169, 343 
183 
183 
343 
293 
148 
343 
183, 343 
183 
183 
183 
343 


183 
183 
183 


Parall. Graec. et Rom. 


3I5CD 

De fort. Rom. 
323C 
326A 

De Al. Magn. fort. 
328A 

Bellone an pace 
350DE 

De Is. et Os. 
351С 
35ICD 
352D 
352F 
353F 
355D 
364B 
367E 
372F 
375C 
376в 
378А 
379E 
381B 
382AB 
382D 

De E 
384E 
385A 
385AB 
3858 
385C 


76 


463 
167 


167, 196 
112 


268 

266 

388 

149, 389 
403 

253 

337, 467, 486 
451 

258 

ТІ 

435 

253 

253 

268 

66, 125, 268 
ТІ 


177, 179 
191 
193 
28 


243 


385D 
386B 
286Е 
286Е 
387А 
387B 
387F 
389Е 
389Е—390А 
201Е 
392А 
392АЕ 
392B 
392E 
393A 
393D 
394С 


De Pyth. or. 


394E 
395А-396С 
395Е 
296АС 
396Е 
397DE 
399A 
400B 
400C 
400DE 
400F—40IA 
4OIE 

402E 
402BC 
404В-405А 
406E 

408E 
409CD 


De def. or. 


4IOB-41ID 
41р 

ДПЕЕ 
412D 
414A 
420C 
421Е 
421E-431A 
424B 
424C 
424D 


319 

134 

31 

462 
339. 443 
346 
300, 319 
ТІ 

301 

28 

28, 319 
28 

379 

318 

318 

317 

319 


134 

50, 133, 134 
83, 91 

134 

343 

134 

448 

370 

384 

134 

134 

134 

240 

134 

126 

III 

319 

226, 227, 463 


133, 135 


103 
300, 325 
309 


543 


544 INDEX LOCORUM 


De def. or. (cont.) De vit. pud. 
426D 462 534F 112 
426DE 123, 255 De se ipsum laud. 
430А-431А 301 544^ 29I 
430E 258 De sera num. 
430E—431A 267 548AB 195 
43IA 319 550DE 265 
433F 461 556F-557F 272 
435F 103 558E 136 
435Е-436А 26і, 263 559С 379 
436D 103 563В-568А 271 
436DE 262, 264 563Е—564А 463 
436E 354 565C 436 
437C-438D 134, 302 De fato 
438D 315 568Е 106 
438CD 302 De genio Socr. 
De virt. mor. 588E 147 
440E 193, 292 591С 270 
451С 407 591рЕ 370 
452А 432 De exilio 
De coh. ira 600F 370 
457D 168 601A 463 
457DE 168 Cons. ad ux. 
458Е-459А 82 бос 467 
46ТЕ-462А 279 Quaest. сопу. 
De trang. ап. 612D 204 
464E 166, 178 612DE 152, 162, 165 
4648—465А 165,166, 172 б12Е 29, 100, 156, 160, 
464F IO5, 166, 167, 168, 162, 172, 200, 203 
169, 170, 178 613C 191 
467С 483 613D 202 
472D 283 613E 199, 201, 202, 359 
475EF 413 613F 191 
475Е-476А 138 614A 152, 201, 204, 209, 
477CD 228, 231, 266 267 
De am. prol. 614C 201 
493А—495А 124 614CD 339 
493B 124, 125 614D 200, 202, 206 
De gar. 614DE 351 
503A 489 614E 200, 201, 206, 359 
511В 319 614F 201 
514D 138, 482 615B 201, 206 
De cur. 615C 160 
515С 274 615CD 203 
SI7CE 230 616r 202 
517D 264, 268 6I9BF 164 
518D 285 620A 164 


520F 449 620A—622B 193 


620E 
621A 
621B 
621C 
621DE 
623D 
625AC 
625C 
626D 
626EF 
626E-627F 
626r 
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